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SALUTATORY. 

With  heartie  greetyng  to  our  Friends  we  come, 

At  the  younge  yeere's  birth-day,  to  give 

Our  smyles  to  all,  and  eke  our  teeres  to  some, 

And  pray  ye  all  long  lives  may  live, 

And  ever  honestlie  that  ye  may  thrive. 

The  olde  sire,  Time,  with  beauteous  gilded  wing, 
I  lath  overflowne  the  paths  of  ye  who  smyle  ;— 
But,  troth  !  his  scythe  umquhilcs  must  swing. 
And  frownes  his  forehead  clothe  awhile ! 
He  ruin  on  some  kyngdomes  doth  let  fall, 
While  yet  aneath  his  tread  some  nations  rise. 
Change,  change  he  loves,  and  it  ysends  on  all 
Thorough  the  eternall  course  he  flies, 
Ne  cares  for  mortalls'  paines,  nor  heeds  their  cries. 

Him  watch  we,  as  he  wends  his  ceaseless  waye, 
And  of  his  doings  straight  to  ye  we  sing  ; 
Yvaried  are  his  deeds,  yvaried  is  our  lay, 
Alike  his  acts  the  legende  that  we  bring; 
He  gives  us  sweete,  and  oft  we  feele  his  sting. 

• 

Upon  his  pinions  doth  he  bear  along 

Man's  glorious  cause,  and  spreads 

Knowledge  that  makes  the  weakest  strong, 

And  levels  with  the  crowde  carthc's  crowned  heads, 

And  human  spirits  with  angelic  weds. 
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'iVbright-eyeaH/tberrie  he  lendeth  powre, 
Which  eflsoons  breaks  the  cruel!  tyrant's  rod  ; 
Oppression  takes  fro  him  her  fated  hour ; 
He  makes  the  sceptre  shake,  the  throne  to  nod, 
And  sends  the  bloodie  ruler  to  his  vengefull  God. 

He  takes  faire  Science  kindly  by  the  hand, 
And  leades  her  willing  footsteps  o'er  the  earth  ; 
Yspreds  her  gladsome  smyles  fro  lande  to  lande, 
Rejoicing  with  her  fro  her  birth, 
And  in  her  triumphs  finds  his  sweetest  mirth. 

Religion,  too,  doth  now  accompanie  old  Time, 
With  glorious  glowing  ornaments  bcdight ; 
And  ever  fro  her  pitying  eyne 
Iteams  forth  a  pure  and  holie  light, 
Which  dazes  not,  but  fascinates,  the  sight. 

But  by  his  side,  a  gloomie  form 

Y robed  in  horror,  stalketh  dreddefull  forth, 

Likf  he  fell  demon  of  the  storm, 

Which  rushes  fro  the  boisterous  North. 

Wliy  shrinks  old  age  away  fro  him. 

That  direfull  phantom  grim  ? 

Why  do  the  nations  sink  beneath 

The  volume  of  his  fierie  breath? 

It  is  the  ruthless,  cruell  monster,  Death  ! 

And  on  his  brow  there  ever  broods  a  frowne : 
Red  burning  flames  leap  forth  from  out  his  eye, 
Which  strike  resistless  millions  down  ; — 
Their  time  has  come, — their  time  to  die  : 
And  at  his  aspect  bravest  bosoms  sigh  ! 

But  in  his  path,  a  thing  of  beauty  rare, 
Comes  smyling  onward  : — Who  is  she, 
So  sweetelie  gracious,  hcavenlic  faire, 
Fro  whom  the  cloudes  of  sorrow  flee? 
Her  breath,  like  perfumed  gales  of  Araby, 
R.-Morr*  the  smyli's  so  lately  fled  : 
She  summons  back  the  truant,  Joy, 
lit*-  rosic  flowers  agen  to  spread 
Above  the  very  couches  of  the  dead. 
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'T  is  that  dear  angel,  lovelie  Hope, 
Who  aye  will  track  the  path  of  pain, 
Sorrow's  closed  cyne  agen  to  ope, 
And,  when  our  pleasures  are  in  wane, 
Recall  them  back  to  us  yfresh  agen. 

Hope !  at  whose  glance  the  present  fades  away, 
And  we  but  think  of  joy's  to-morrow: 
And  care's  dull  pressure  of  the  sad  to-day, 
(As  we   f  coming  blisses  borrow,) 
Flies  with  the  flying  clouds  of  sorrow. 

May  she  your  footsteps  e'er  attend, 
And  cheer  your  hearts  in  each  endeavor, 
Until  your  earthly  term  shall  end ; 
When  Time  your  thread  of  life  must  sever, 
Exchanging  Hope  for  Bliss  forever.  Janus. 
January  1st,  1834. 


NEW  YEAR'S  REFLECTIONS. 

Good  Readers,  we  wish  you  a  happy  New  Year.  May  your  happi- 
ness  increase  with  your  virtues.  May  generous  hearts,  good  friends, 
and  well-stored  garners  be  the  reward  of  your  labors. 

Perhaps  the  present  is  as  fit  an  occasion,  as  we  may  soon  have,  to 
look  about  us,  and  to  consider  what  we  are,  and  whither  we  are  going. 

The  knowing  ones,  who  have  been  amon<r  us  taking  notes  and 
printing  them,  have  given  us  sore  offence.  Undoubtedly,  all  that  they 
say  is  false  ;  but  let  us  inquire  what  there  is  among  us,  that  could 
have  given  rise  to  such  falsehoods.  Misrepresentations  are  seldom 
without  foundation,  and  no  falsehood  (we  are  stating  the  doctrine  of  a 
great  philosopher)  can  gain  currency,  unless  it  have  some  mixture  of 
truth.  How  then  can  it  be,  that  we  are  called  a  sordid,  avaricious, 
narrow-minded,  bigoted,  conceited,  haranguing,  superficial,  ill-man- 
nered people  ?  How  is  it  possible,  that,  with  all  our  spotless  purity, 
artless  simplicity,  unbounded  philanthropy,  and  unheard-of  liberality, 
such  opinions  respecting  us  should  have  got  abroad  1 

Why  are  we  called  avaricious  ?  A  traveler  in  part  accounts  for 
the  assumption,  by  saying  that  an  American  can  never  talk  an  hour 
without  using  the  word  dollar.  Of  this  fact  we  have  no  doubt.  Since 
rcaditig  the  assertion,  we  have  had  the  curiosity  to  watch  for  the  ob- 
noxious expression,  and  we  candidly  confess,  that,  whether  with  mer- 
chants or  with  professional  men,  whether  with  day  lalwrers  or  with 
learned  professors,  we  have  every  where  seen  enough  to  justify  the 
tourist's  declaration.    We  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  the  word  dollar 
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is  absolutely  repeated  once  an  hoar,  as  regularly  as  a  Connecticut 
clock  strikes  ;  but  we  do  mean  to  assert,  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
subject  of  conversation,  and  wherever  it  may  be  held,  dollars,  cents, 
and  mills  occupy  a  very  distinguished  place. 

A  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture  is  exhibited  in  one  of  our  cities.  A 
party  of  admirers  of  the  fine  arts — ladies  and  gentlemen — return  de- 
lighted from  the  exhibition.  "  How  exquisitely  the  hands  are  finish- 
ed !  What  a  heavenly  expression  of  countenance !  I  had  supposed 
it  impossible  to  throw  so  ipuch  feeling  into  the  marble,  it  cannot  but 
elevate  and  purify  the  soul  to  witness  these  lofty  and  holy  representa- 
tions of  the  mind's  conceptions.  There  were  many  spectators  there. 
The  artist  must  make  money  by  it.  How  much  do  you  suppose  he 
would  ask  for  such  a  statue  V1 

The  winter  schools  in  a  country  town  have  just  closed.  Several  of 
the  principal  men  of  the  place  make  it  the  suhject  of  conversation. 
"Our  children  have  learned  well  this  winter.  They  have  had  excel- 
lent instructers."  "  Yes,"  says  another,  "  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  good.  We  have  paid  them  twenty  dollars  a  month. 
My  school  tax  this  year  amounts  to  seven  dollars.  If  Bob  don't  learn, 
it  will  be  his  own  fault  ;  for,  besides  schooling,  he  has  cost  me  two 
dollars  for  books,  since  last  April." 

A  lawyer  of  distinguished  powers  is  making  an  unusual  effort  in  be- 
half of  a  man  indicted  for  murder.  The  whole  community  are  filled 
with  horror  at  the  atrocity  of  the  crime,  and  waiting  with  painful 
anxiety  the  result  of  the  trial.  The  crowd,  who  have  been  kept  in 
breathless  attention  by  the  eloquence  of  the  occasion  and  the  advo- 
cate, emerge  from  the  court-room,  agitated  with  doubt  and  fear  for  the 
result.  A  thrilling  speech  we  have  just  heard.  It  moved  our  in- 
most souls.    Will  not  the  prisoner  be  acquitted  t    Did  you  know  that 

Mr.  is  to  receive  three  thousand  dollars  for  the  part  he  takes  in 

this  trial  ?"  "  What !  three  thousand  dollars  ?  Enormous.  It  is  more 
than  my  farm  is  worth.  These  lawyers  must  be  put  down.  They 
will  eat  up  the  whole  land." 

Our  chief  magistrate  visits  a  city  far  from  the  capitol.  He  is  re- 
ceived with  the  highest  marks  of  hospitality  and  respect.  The  most 
enthusiastic  shouts  follow  his  steps,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  gold  were 
not  too  rich  a  pavement  for  his  carriage  wheels  to  roll  upon.  He  re- 
turns home.  The  popular  admiration  cools.  "  The  President  is  well 
enough  ;  but  his  visit  cost  the  city  twenty  thousand  dollars,  besides  the 
hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars,  we  shall  have  to  pay  the  doctors  for  the 
men  whose  arms  were  shot  off  while  firing  the  salute." 

A  literary  gentleman's  merits  are  discussed.  He  has  talents  ; — that 
every  one  admits.  He  is  a  beautiful  writer.  He  has  an  agreeable 
and  excellent  family.  What  can  alloy  his  happiness  ?  "  Is  he  a  gen- 
tleman of  fortune  ?"  is  shrewdly  asked  by  some  one  in  the  corner  who 
has  not  before  opened  his  lips. 

A  clergyman,  after  a  life  of  the  most  conspicuous  usefulness,  expires 
in  the  midst  of  his  labors.  His  people  are  inconsolable.  A  party  of 
friends  meet  on  the  day  of  his  sudden  death,  and  talk  over  their  loss. 
"  He  was  an  excellent  man.  He  faithfully  fulfilled  all  his  duties.  He 
brought  up  and  educated  his  children  as  a  Christian  father  and  a  re- 
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ligious  teacher  should.  But  he  has  left  no  property  except  his  library, 
his  furniture,  and  the  quarter's  salary,  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
that  will  be  due  next  Friday."  Short-sighted  fools!  Has  he  not  left 
his  good  name?  Has  he  not  left  the  remembrance  of  a  godly  life? 
Has  he  not  left  the  example  of  his  shining  virtues  ?  Are  these  nothing, 
think  ye,  to  his  widow  and  family  ?  Will  they  not  be  cherished  by  his 
children  as  the  dearest  relic  of  their  sainted  father?  How  much 
money  did  Christ  leave  to  his  followers  ?  How  much  did  the  Apostles 
leave  to  their  successors  ?  But  our  indignation  is  ill-timed.  We  had, 
for  the  moment,  fallen  into  the  same  error  with  the  flippant  tourists 
whose  works  we  decry. 

The  specimens,  which  we  have  detailed,  if  not  absolute  facts,  are 
hardly  exaggerated  examples  of  the  tone  of  conversation  among  us. 
The  following  are  facts,  though  of  a  kind  so  rare,  that  no  important 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  them.  A  young  man,  who  had  lost  his 
father,  under  circumstances  peculiarly  afflictive,  was  some  time  after 
conversing  upon  the  subject  with  a  very  respectable  gentleman.  In 
the  course  of  the  conversation  the  gentleman  observed  :  "  Well,  upon 
the  whole,  it  was  fortunate  that  your  father  died  when  he  did  ;  for  if 
he  had  lived  a  year  longer,  his  affairs  would  have  been  such,  that  you 
would  have  been  left  entirely  without  property."  How  could  the  value 
of  a  father's  life  be  more  coldly  weighed  in  the  balance  against  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money,  by  any  heartless  assassin,  than  in  this  not  very 
extraordinary  observation  ? 

Last  summer,  while  a  stage-driver  left  his  horses  for  a  minute,  they 
took  flight,  and  set  out,  with  furious  speed,  with  the  coach  load  of  fe- 
male passengers.  Most  of  the  ladies  were  so  frighted  that  they  threw 
themselves  out,  though  at  the  manifest  peril  of  their  lives.  Only  two 
were  left,  one  of  whom  with  great  anxiety  had  been  examining  the 
road  ;  at  length,  seeing  nothing  in  the  way  for  a  considerable  distance, 
she  drew  her  head  into  the  stage,  and  observed  to  her  companion,  an 
elderly  matron,  that  she  thought  they  might  escape  with  their  lives. 
"  Perhaps  we  shall,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  but  you  will  spoil  your  bon- 
net, dear." 

A  country  inn-holder,  from  an  unusual  course  of  prosperity,  had 
become  the  thriftiest,  if  not  the  richest,  man  in  the  place.  By  some 
strange  freak  of  generosity,  he  was  induced  to  give  a  supper  to  his 
neighbors.  While  at  the  table,  one  of  the  guests  took  occasion  to 
praise  the  excellent  quality  of  the  fish.  "  Yes,"  replied  our  host, 
"  and  well  it  might  be  good  ;  what  you 've  got  on  your  plate  there  cost 
a  shilling." 

Facts  of  this  kind,  though  unusual,  may  yet  be  sufficiently  common 
to  account  in  some  measure  for  the  charge  of  selfishness,  that  has  been 
made  and  repeated  against  us.  Travelers  have  supposed  that  l>ecause 
we  are  always  talking  of  money,  we  are  always  thinking  of  it.  They 
have  foolishly  supposed,  that  "out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh."  Yet  what  can  be  more  unfounded  than  such  a 
proverb  ?  Every  day's  experience  shows  its  falsehood.  We  are,  per- 
haps, every  day  and  every  hour  talking  about  money  ;  but  it  is  the  foul- 
est calumny  imaginable  to  assert  that  we  care  much  about  it.  People 
must  have  some  standard  of  value  ;  and  as,  with  our  improved  deci- 
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mal  currency,  money  is  more  easily  reckoned  than  other  things,  it  is 
but  right  and  expedient,  that  we  should  make  money  the  standard  of 
all  value,  whether  moral,  social,  religious,  or  intellectual.  If  a  book 
can  be  bought  for  a  dollar,  it  is  worth  a  dollar.  What  more  plain? 
Is  it  not  a  saying  as  old  and  as  fixed  as  the  everlasting  hills,  that 
things  are  worth  what  they  will  fetch?  If  a  clergyman  or  a  school- 
master can,  be  hired  for  three  hundred  dollars  a  year,  they  are  worth 
three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  We  have  heard  a  sensible  old  man, 
stoutly  expostulate  agaiust  his  minister's  exchanging  with  the  pastor 
of  a  neighboring  town.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  we  give  our  minister  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  shall  we  submit  to  let  him  exchange,  on 
equal  terms,  with  a  man  who  preaches  for  a  dollar  a  day  ?"  And  the 
old  gentleman  was  right.  If  we  drop  this,  what  other  mode  of  valua- 
tion can  we  find  so  convenient  ?  A  periodical  costs  five  dollars  a  year. 
To  be  sure  it  is  not  worth  quite  so  much.  WTc  wish  to  do  something 
to  patronize  literature ;  but  we  are  willing  that  five  dollars  should  be 
set  down  as  its  true  value.  Take  away  this  manner  of  speaking, 
and  how  can  we  be  understood?  Precision  is  a  darling  virtue,  which 
we  cannot  tamely  surrender.  If  a  boy  goes  to  school  three  months, 
and  his  board  costs  eighteen  dollars,  his  tuition  three  dollars,  his  stage 
fare  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  other  things  sixty-three  cents,  what 
else  shall  we  say  except  that  he  has  twenty-four  dollars  and  thirteen 
cents  worth  of  learning?  And  pray,  can  we  not  talk  in  this  way  with- 
out being  called  a  sordid,  avaricious  race? 

Again,  we  are  called  a  conceited  people.  What  could  give  rise  to 
such  an  idea?  These  superficial  coxcombs,  who  have  been  among  us, 
suffer  themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  appearances.  Because  we  simply 
call  ourselves  the  most  enlightened  nation  on  earth,  we  are,  forsooth, 
conceited  !  What  impudence,  to  make  the  charge  on  such  grounds! 
At  a  Fourth-of-July  celebration,  which  we  once  attended,  this  toast 
was  offered:  14  Our  country;  better  than  any  other  on  the  globe." 
The  effect  was  electrical,  and  the  sentiment  received  with  the  most 
deafening  applause.  Was  this  a  mark  of  national  conceit  ?  Does  not 
every  man  think  his  own  wife  better  than  any  other  man's?  But  does 
this  prove  that  he  is  a  conceited  husband?  Is  it  any  proof  of  a  nar- 
row and  exclusive  spirit,  to  declare  that  our  country  and  our  govern- 
ment are  the  best  in  the  world  ;  that  all  other  nations  are  yet  in  the 
region  and  shadow  of  death  ;  that  their  people  are  ignorant  and  de- 
graded, while  upon  us,  alone,  the  sun  of  science  and  of  liberty  shines 
with  peerless  lustre?  /  it  not  all  true?  And  shall  we  be  afraid  to 
tell  the  truth,  lest  bigoted  foreigners  should  cavil?  Thanks  to  our 
free  institutions,  we  are  too  independent  to  be  influenced  by  such  un- 
manly fears. 

It  is  sweet  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  praise.  We  remember,  once  in 
our  travels,  to  have  met  a  young  lady  as  destitute  of  charms  as  a 
young  lady  could  be.  To  her  other  like  accomplishments  she  added 
that  of  b»ing  dissatisfied  with  every  thing.  The  whole  morning  was 
spent  in  complaints.  The  stage  was  bad,  the  horses  were  bad,  the 
driver,  the'eompany,  (in  this  tee  agreed  with  her)  the  road,  in  short, 
every  thing,  was  bad.  "  It  is  enough,"  said  she,  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  long  tirade,  "  it  is  enough  to  try  an  angel's  temper."    "  Yes,"  was 
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our  conscientious  reply,  "  \»e  can  well  believe  that,  since  it  tries  your 
temper."  The  effect  was  immediate.  She  knew  that  the  compliment 
was  deserved,  and  therefore  was  so  delighted  with  it,  that  not  another 
complaint  escaped  her  lips  during  the  remainder  of  a  really  tiresome 
and  vexatious  ride.  We  have  sometimes  harbored  a  momentary  sus- 
picion, that  the  delight,  with  which  we  receive  the  encomiums  of 
foreigners,  was  not  unlike  that,  with  which  our  compliment  was  re- 
ceived by  this  unmarried  Xantippe.  The  suspicion  was  only  momen- 
tary. Our  deserts  are  not  imaginary  :  they  are  real,  and  no  encomi- 
ums can  be  too  high  for  ihem.  We  will  not  be  robbed  of  our  digni- 
fied self-respect;  but,  '*  in  conscious  virtue  bold,"  we  will  throw  back 
sneer  for  sneer  upon  these  impertinent  censors,  and  cause  the  melo- 
dious voice  of  our  own  praise  to  drown  the  harsh  murmurs  of  their 
complaints. 

But  then  we  are  superficial  scholars.  How  so?  Have  we  not,  in 
our  immediate  vicinity,  a  professor,  who  knows  the  meaning  of  every 
word  in  the  Greek  language  ?  Have  we  not  recently  published  an 
edition  of  Homer's  Iliad,  with  illustrations  by  Flaxman  ?  Have  we  not 
several  tolerably  correct  editions  of  Horace,  and  Virgil,  and  Caesar  ? 
Are  there  not  American  editions  of  most  of  the  English  classics? 
Has  not  La  Place  found  among  us  a  translator  able  to  do  justice  to  his 
Mecanique  Celeste  ?  Are  there  not  as  many  as  five  or  six  men  in  the 
United  States  who  are  able  to  read  Newton's  Principia?  How  can 
Europeans  call  us  superficial,  if  we  learn  all  that  they  know,  and  even 
write  notes  upon  their  hardest  books?  If  they  will  supply  all  the 
learned  works  we  want,  they  need  not  suppose  that  we  arc  such  fools 
as  to  waste  our  time  in  making  others.  Besides,  how  is  it,  that  we 
are  so  ready  to  be  guided  by  European  books,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  are  so  conceited  ? 

But  we  will  throw  away  no  more  ink  upon  these  topics.  On  this 
first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  we 
do  solemnly  aver,  that  we  are  not  avaricious,  that  we  are  not  conceited, 
that  we  are  not  superficial,  and  that  we  have  not  oue  of  the  faults  that 
foreigners  charge  upon  us.  We  only  seem  to  have  them.  But,  lest  our 
weaker  sisters  and  brethren  should  be  offended,  perhaps  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  appearances.  If,  because  we 
are  always  talking  about  money,  they  infer  that  we  are  always  thinking 
about  it,  perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  learn  to  talk  about  something  else — 
at  least,  in  their  presence.  If,  because  we  say  that  ours  is  the  most 
enlightened  people  on  earth,  they  infer  that  we  are  exclusive  in  our 
feelings,  let  us  be  content  to  praise  ourselves  without  depreciating 
them.  If  they  will  say  that  we  are  ill-bred,  because  we  spit  on  carpets, 
or,  (if  not  so  barbarous  as  that,)  because  we  are  always  in  some  way 

or  other  exuding  the  savory  juices,  let  us  but  the  deprivation  would 

be  too  great.  Any  body's  good  will  is  too  dearly  bought  if  purchased 
at  the  expense  of  a  practice,  which  pollutes  our  breath,  destroys  our 
health,  tries  the  patience  of  our  wives,  and  makes  us  odious  even  to 
snakes  ;  for  we  have  seen  them  poisoned  by  the  spittle  of  a  tobacco 
chewer. 

Let  us  now  shut  the  door,  and,  excluding  all  foreigners,  talk  for  a 
few  moments  seriously  among  ourselves.  Is  it  not  possible — we  ask 
the  question  seriously — that  we  set  too  high  a  value  upon  money  1 
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We  do  not  recognize  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  birth.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  we  are  permitting  their  places  to  be  supplied  by  the  vul- 
gar distinctions  of  wealth  ?  The  advantages  which  it  confers  are 
immediate.  They  are  every  where  visible  and  tangible.  They  are 
always  before  us.  Our  reverence  for  them  is  not  distracted  by  the 
trappings  of  royalty  or  nobility.  May  it  not  be,  then,  that  Mammon  is 
gaining  here  more  and  heartier  worshipers,  than  where  his  claims  are 
disputed  by  other  vanities?  If  so,  we  should  look  to  it  betimes. 
When  wealth  once  becomes  the  leading  object  of  the  people,  no  gov- 
ernment or  laws  can  withstand  its  power.  When  once  it  has  become 
the  standard  of  all  kinds  of  merit,  it  will  usurp  the  place  of  all.  .  Now, 
though  we  altogether  distrust  the  theory  of  checks  and  balances  ;  the 
theory  that  vices,  if  placed  in  opposition  to  each  other,  will,  in  some 
measure,  do  the  work  of  virtue  ;  still  we  believe  that  the  danger  is  less 
from  a  multitude  of  small  faults,  than  from  one  all-powerful,  all-absorb- 
ing sin.  It  is  among  the  wise  provisions  of  our  Maker,  that  no  two 
vices  act  in  concert.  The  power  of  each  is  checked  by  its  antagonist 
power.  If,  therefore,  the  prerogatives  of  birth  and  rank  among  us  are 
removed,  only  to  let  wealth  reign  sole  umpire,  nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  pernicious  than  the  change. 

But  how  are  we  to  prevent  these  ill  consequences  ?  Simply  by 
taking  more  pains  to  cherish  the  virtues  of  social  life.  Let  learning 
be  more  an  object  of  respect.  Let  morality, — not  merely  mercantile 
justice,  but  the  nobler  principles  of  morals,  benevolence,  mercy,  char- 
ity, love,  grow  stronger  among  us.  Let  religion  receive  the  veneration 
due  to  a  message  from  heaven.  Let  virtue  and  intelligence  be  the 
standard  of  merit.  Let  wealth  have  an  influence  ;  but  let  it  not  be 
the  absorbing  topic  of  conversation,  thought,  and  action. 

Is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  we  place  too  much  reliance  upon 
our  political  institutions?  We  have,  without  doubt,  the  most  perfect 
system  of  government  known  among  men.  But  can  any  government, 
however  perfect,  preserve  a  people  from  destruction  ?  Nay,  by  our 
unsuspecting  confidence  in  the  outward  forms  of  government,  do  we 
not  throw  into  the  shade  those  privite  virtues,  upon  which  all  systems 
o  legislation  must  rest  for  support?  We  wonder,  indeed,  at  the  youth- 
ful sculptor,  who  died  of  a  broken  heart,  because  the  breathless  imago, 
which  his  own  hands  had  made,  could  not  reciprocate  his  fruitless 
love.  His  was  a  hard  and  a  wayward  fate ;  but  not  more  hard,  nor 
more  strange,  than  ours  will  be,  if  we  blindly  fall  down  and  worship 
the  golden  image  of  a  free  constitution,  and,  from  its  lifeless  corpse, 
expect  protection  from  every  threatening  danger.  Its  limbs  are  pow- 
erless, unless  animated  by  the  living  spirit  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 
Laws  are  but  dead  letters,  unless  supported  by  the  strong  arm  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  principles  of  virtue,  intelligence,  and  religion,  form  the 
broad  basis,  on  which  our  public  and  private  prosperity  must  rest. 
Once  let  our  private  morals  become  rotten,  and  ruin  is  inevitable.  No 
public  talents  and  integrity,  no  laws  or  constitutions,  can  preserve  us 
from  perdition.  To  them  our  country  may  look  with  anxious  eyes, 
in  the  hour  of  her  distress.  She  may  bind  them  about  her  burning 
brow,  and  fold  them  round  her  bleeding  breast,  and  hope  to  gain  relief. 
In  vain.  They  but  aggravate  the  disease,  that  rages  within.  They 
are  like  the  cumbrous  armor  of  a  wounded  knight,  pressing,  irritat- 
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ing,  killing  him.  If  on  these  alone  her  hopes  are  placed,  well  may 
she  exclaim  : 

The  spirits  I  have  raised  abandon  me— 
The  spells  which  I  have  studied  baffle  me — 
The  remedy  1  recked  of  tortured  me  ; 

and,  if  constrained  to  drag  out  a  lingering  existence,  she  may  go  on 
with  the  same  unhappy  wretch,  and  add  : 

There  is  a  power  upon  me,  which  withholds 

And  makes  it  my  fatality  to  live; 

If  it  be  life  to  wear  within  myself 

This  barrenness  of  spirit,  and  to  be 

My  own  soul's  sepulchre,  for  I  have  ceased 

To  justify  my  actions  to  mysctf. 

But  such  we  believe  is  not  to  be  our  destiny.  We  look  forward  to 
the  year,  upon  which  we  this  day  enter,  with  no  such  apprehensions 
for  ourselves  or  for  our  country.  We  look  forward-to  the  centuries, 
which  are  yet  to  shine  upon  a  prosperous  and  harmonious  people,  with 
no  such  raven-like  forebodings..  A  happy  new  year  may  this  prove  ! 
happy  new  years  may  ail  prove,  to  ourselves,  our  children,  and  our 
country  ! 

Rulers  may  err.  Foreign  nations  may  frown.  Civil  discords  may 
threaten.  Still  we  believe  that  there  is,  and  that  there  will  be,  in  the 
character  of  our  people,  a  power  able  to  save  us  from  all  the  dangers 
and  trials  to  which  we  may  be  exposed.  We  will  reverence  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  religion.  We  will  advance  in  knowledge  and 
virtue.  Then  may  we  look  with  just  pride  to  our  growing  cities  and 
increasing  wealth,  and  population  ;  for  we  shall  exalt  the  destiny  of 
man.  We  shall  raise  the  character  of  the  human  family.  We  shall 
enlarge  not  merely  our  territories,  but  the  sphere  of  human  happi- 
ness. As  we  look  forward,  and  see,  in  the  vast  western  domain,  valley 
beyond  valley,  and  mountain  beyond  mountain,  smiling  amid  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  plenteousness,  rich  in  the  gifts  of  God  and 
man,  while  forest  after  forest  disappears,  and  joyful  villages  and  mighty 
cities  take  their  place  ;  as  we  anticipate  the  day,  when  a  great,  a  hap- 
py and  enlightened  people  shall  live  and  rejoice,  where  now  the  wild 
beast  roams  unmolested,  and,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  tall  spires  with 
their  solemn  tongues  shall  call  together  the  pilgrims  of  earth  to  listen 
to  the  claims,  the  consolations,  and  the  hopes  of  heaven,  and,  on  our 
festal  days  forests,  yet  unexplored,  shall  join  in  songs  of  gratitude  and 
praise,  while  mountains  echo  back  the  peals  of  triumph,  and  deep 
answers  unto  deep,  then  may  our  hearts  swell  with  hopes  too  strong  to 
be  repressed.  A  virtuous  community  must  be  prosperous.  The  cause 
of  truth  and  freedom  will  prevail ;  for  it  is  the  cause  of  God.  Make 
it  the  cause  of  our  country,  and  she  too  will  stand,  till  new  year's 
hopes  and  salutations  shall  cease  to  be  known  among  men.  Or,  if  a 
just  Providence,  in  his  unsearchable  counsels,  has  fixed  on  her  a  fate, 
which  no  righteous  nation  ever  yet  experienced,  and  she  be  doomed  to 
fall,  her  example  will  shine  with  surpassing  brightness  upon  all  future 
times,  like  those  distant  stars,  whose  light  cheers  and  guides  mankind 
for  ages  and  ages  after  they  themselves  have  ceased  to  exist. 

VOL.  vi.  2 
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NANNIE  KON'S  BIBLE. 

It  is  as  long  ago  as  I  can  possibly  remember,  that  the  young  men 
and  boys  of  our  village  assembled  at  the  South-end,  to  pull  down  an 
old  house,  which  had  stood  tenantlevs,  and  threatening  hourly  to  fall, 
for  the  last  fifteen  years.  It  was  fine  sport  for  them,  and  they  made  a 
great  huzzaing;  for  it  was  so  thoroughly  decayed,  that  it  needed  very 
little  assistance  to  enable  it  to  come  down  altogether.  As  they  were 
removing  the  rubbish,  they  discovered,  in  what  seemed  to  have  been 
a  small  out-of-the-way  cupboard,  a  very  mouldy  Bible.  On  the  blank 
leaf  between  the  two  Testaments,  was  written — "  Nannie  Kon,  her 
book,"  and  underneath  it,  hardly  legible,  they  read,  "  Gi'en  me,  by 
my  ain  kind  mither,  afore  she  sold  hersel  to  the  deil  for  Strang  drink. 
The  gude  Laird  forgie  her." 

Thereupon  arose  a  great  marveling  among  the  young  people,  and 
much  rapid  questioning ;  but  there  was  no  answering,  until  old  Dea- 
con Downy  came  up.  What  a  fund  of  legendary  lore  that  man  pos- 
sessed! Enough  to  supply  all  the  magazines  of  the  country.  Pity  he 
should  have  died  so  soon  !  "  Deacon,"  said  John  Haskell,  M  1  just 
want  you  to  look  at  this  Bible."  The  deacon  put  on  his  spectacles, 
examined  the  cover,  and  read  the  writing,  when  he  turned  up  his  eyes 
and  dropped  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  which  instantly  severed  into 
half  a  dozen  pieces.  The  accident  recalled  his  self-possession.  John 
Haskell  resumed  :  "  Deacon,  we  want  to  find  out  to  whom  that  book 
used  to  belong.  I  remember  myself  when  the  Kilburns  lived  in  this 
house;  I  believe  they  built  it."  "  No,  they  didn't,"  said  the  deacon, 
shaking  his  head,  and  shutting  his  lips  quite  close,  as  if  he  never 
intended  to  speak  again.  John  Haskell  continued  :  "  It  was  built 
before  my  remembrance,  to  be  sure  ;  but  I  know  I  used  to  play  with 
Ben  Kilburn  until  his  parents  died,  and  then  he  went  to  his  grand- 
father's in  Vermont." 

"  Young  people,"  said  the  deacon,  "  if  you  will  give  attention  to 
my  words,  I  'II  tell  you  the  whole  history  of  this  here  Bible,  or,  rather, 
of  them  it  belonged  to."  He  accordingly  began,  while  his  audience 
crowded  around  him,  with  open  eyes,  ears,  and  mouths,  to  secure  the 
whole  of  his  story. 

Bracing  himself  up  with  his  staff,  the  deacon  proceeded  to  relate 
how,  "some  thirty-five  years  ago,  there  came  hither,  from  Scotland,  a 
family  by  the  name  of  Ron.  It  consisted  of  Jamie  Kon  and  Jennie 
Kon,  the  parents,  and  Nannie  Kon,  the  only  child.  They  lived  in 
this  ruined  house,  which  was  then  a  very  good  one.  They  were 
sober  people,  and  well-behaved,  until  they  met  with  some  bad  losses, 
by  fire  and  theft,  and  then  they  were  so  disheartened  that  the  good 
tavern-keeper,  in  his  true  kindness,  sent  them  a  bottle  of  spirits  to  con- 
sole them.  It  was  so  good,  that  Jamie  came  back  for  more,  and 
more,  and  more  ;  and  here,"  said  the  deacon,  "  was  the  evil.  It 's 
no  manner  of  harm  to  take  a  little.  In  this  cold  climate,  a  man  needs 
it,  especially  if  he  has  to  work  hard." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  "  Just  so,  sir,"  "  Sartain  true,  sir,"  ••"  That's  my  mind, 
sir,"  was  echoed  round  from  his  audience.  "  Deacon,"  said  little 
Fred.  Barney,  who  stood  under  his  elbow,  "  had  n't  you  better  treat  us 
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all  now?  we've  been  hard  at  work."  The  deacon  might  not  have 
heard,  for  he  did  not  answer,  but  went  on  with  his  story. 

"  It  was  quite  well  for  them  to  drink  a  little ;  but,  simple  creatures, 
they  did  not  know  when  to  stop  ;  so  they  became  intemperate,  idle, 
and  profane.  They  abused  poor  Nannie,  who  never  would  drink, 
until  — " 

Oh,  but  I  am  getting  through  with  the  story  too  quick. 

Well,  the  deacon  satisfied  their  curiosity,  received  their  thanks,  and 
a  glass  of — something  strengthening,  while  the  Bible  was  sent  to  the 
old  minister,  Elder  Oak.  He  read  the  writing,  and  burst  into  tears; 
for  he  remembered  poor  Nannie,  as  a  blessed  saint,  who  was  early 
called  to  her  heavenly  rest. 

It  was  some  years  after  this,  that  my  grand-aunt,  the  widow  Bur- 
nam,  pointed  out  the  spot  to  me,  as  the  place  where  once  lived  Jamie 
Kon  and  Jennie  Kon,  and  then  related  to  me  what  she  knew  of  them. 

When  the  Kons  first  came  to  our  village,  Nannie  wa«  a  wee  lassie 
of  only  nine  summers.  Her  parents  were  excessively  fond  of  her,  and 
treated  her  like  a  baby,  calling  her  their  "  wee  bit  bairnie,"  their 
"  bonnie  braw  Nannie,"  &c.  Sometimes  people,  who  were  passing 
by,  would  hear  them  singing,  to  the  air  of'4  Charlie  is  my  darling," — 

Nannie  is  my  darling, 
Our  ain  Nannie  dear. 
T  was  on  a  Monday  morning, 
8ae  airly  i'  the  year, 
That  Nannie  cam  to  bide  wi  us ; 
Our  ain  Nannie  dear. 
Ok  J\"annit  is,  $ 

We  took  her  to  the  holy  kirk, 
In  honiue  una  w- white  gear  ; 
An  a'  the  folk  stood  up  to  bleas 
Our  ain  Nannie  dear. 
Oh  JS'nnnie  is, 

An  she  shall  claae  our  weary  e'«n, 
An  drap  for  us  a  tear  ; 
An  scatter  flowers  where  we  rest, 
Our  ain  sweet  Nannie  dear. 
OA  JS'annie  is,  &,<. 

This  Jennie  sang,  while  Jamie  played  a  poor,  sick,  asthmatic  old 
bagpipe,  which  made  all  our  villagers  hold  their  ears,  and  run  away 
in  a  very  brief  time. 

Nannie  Kon  knew  nothing  of  aught  but  love  and  kindness,  until 
her  parents  became  intemperate ;  and  then,  poor  thing,  she  never  had 
any  more  comfort  in  this  world,  except  when  the  weather  was  so  mild 
that  she  could  go  and  stay  in  the  woods,  with  the  Bible  that  her 
"  mither  gae  her  afore  she  sold  hersel  to  the  deil  for  strong  drink." 
Jamie  and  Jennie  were  quarreling  with  each  other,  and  scolding  Nan- 
nie, from  morning  till  night. 

Soon  after  Elder  Oak  came  among  us,  before  he  had  heard  of  this 
outlandish  family,  he  happened  to  encounter  Jennie  in  one  of  his  walks, 
just  as  she  was  returning  from  the  tavern,  with  her  bottle,  which  he 
charitably  supposed  to  contain  milk,  or  beer,  or  something  equally 
innocent,  and  worthy  of  Christian  use.    Jennie  did  not  know  him  ; 
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but  she  was  always  "  mighty  chatty  and  chipper"  when  Jamie  was  not 
in  the  way.  He  was  himself  so  great  a  proser  that  the  poor  woman 
could  never  find  an  opportunity  to  speak  where  he  was,  whatever  she 
might  be  dying  to  communicate.  Very  soon  the  Elder  gave  the  con- 
versation a  religious  turn,  as  was  his  custom,  and,  finding  Jennie  quite 
stupid  and  indifferent  in  regard  to  that  subject,  he  reminded  her  that 
it  was  high  time  to  repent  and  begin  to  serve  the  Lord.  "  Sae  I  maun, 
sae  I  maun,"  said  the  old  sinner,  a  little  softened ;  and  then,  reflecting 
a  moment,  "  Na,  na,"  she  added,  "  I 'm  auld  an  far  gane  astray 
myseJ ;  it 's  ower  late  for  me  ;  but  I  'II  make  our  Nannie  sarve  the  laird, 
an  gin  she  winna,  I  'II  break  her  deil's  neck."  The  Elder  stood  a 
moment  in  dismay,  and  then,  perceiving,  for  the  first  time,  that  she 
was  somewhat  intoxicated,  left  her  and  walked  hastily  away.  But  he 
soon  found  out  poor  Nannie,  and  was  her  true  friend  until  her  death, 
which  occurred  the  same  year,  and  a  very  happy  death  it  was,  free 
from  severe  pain,  and  full  of  joyful  anticipation.  M  Let  me  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his." 

Though  Jamie  and  Jennie  had  neglected  and  abused  their  little 
daughter  while  she  lived,  they  mourned  for  her  loss  with  the  bitterest 
anguish;  yet  they  did  not  repent  and  forsake  their  evil  deeds,  but 
drank  and  quarreled  more  and  more.  Jamie  had  the  advantage  of 
Jennie,  for  he  could  talk  loudest  and  longest.  Jennie  felt  her  inferior- 
ity in  this  respect  very  deeply,  and  set  about  revenging  herself  in  a 
way  which  she  afterwards  regretted.  There  were  two  fine  apple-trees 
back  of  the  house — the  sour  apple-tree  was  Jamie's,  because  he  liked 
sour  apples  best — the  sweet  apple-tree  was  Jennie's,  for  she  could  eat 
none  but  sweet  apple-  One  day,  when  Jennie  was  in  great  wrath, 
and  could  find  no  opportunity  to  scold  Jamie,  as  he  did  not  once  cease 
from  scolding  her,  she  stole  out  into  the  back  yard  with  the  axe,  to 
cut  down  the  sour  apple-tree;  but  not  walking  straight-forward,  as 
usual,  she  deviated  from  the  proper  path,  and,  her  eyes  being  a  little 
misty,  did  not  discover  her  mistake  until  she  had  so  mangled  her  own 
sweet  apple-tree  that  its  speedy  death  was  inevitable.  Aroused  by  the 
noise,  Jamie  came  tottering  out  into  the  yard,  with  wide-open  eyes 
and  uplifted  hands :  "  Jennie,  puir  body,  are  ye  fay?  Ye  're  killin  yer 
ain  tree."  M  Its  na  my  ain  tree,"  retorted  Jennie;  but,  on  being  con- 
vinced of  her  mistake,  she  sat  down  and  wept  like  a  child.  As  the 
ancient  psalm-book  hath  it, — 

"  He  digged  a  pit,  and  digged  it  deep, 
That  he  might  slay  his  brother; 
But  wo  to  him,  he  did  fall  in 
The  pit  he  digged  for  f  other." 

Though  Jennie  seemed  to  thrive  upon  her  potation,  it  was  other- 
wise with  her  unfortunate  partner.  He  gradually  lost  his  strength, 
and  the  use  of  his  limbs,  until  he  was  quite  unable  to  move  from  his 
bed,  and  his  dissolution  was  evidently  approaching.  One  morning, 
the  good  minister  called  upon  them,  hoping  that  a  word  of  admonition, 
given  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  might  not  be  altogether  in  vain.  As 
soon  as  he  began  to  converse  with  the  poor  man,  Jennie  came  to 
him  with  a  large  mug  of  rum  and  water,  which  she  had  just  prepared. 
He  declined  taking  any,  and  she  commenced  drinking  it  herself. 
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The  mug  was  more  than  half  emptied,  when  Jamie,  unable  longer  to 
restrain  his  feelings,  cried  out,  "  Oh  Jennie,  ye  ill  woman,  will  ye 
e'en  drink  the  whole  yesel,  'an  afore  the  Elder,  too?"  Jennie  gave 
him  the  mug,  very  reluctantly,  and  it  was  speedily  finished,  notwith- 
standing the  gentle  remonstrance  of  the  minister.  "  It 's  the  joy  o' 
my  auld  heart,"  said  Jamie  ;  "  it  gies  me  new  strength,  an  1  'II  talk 
o'  religion  brawly  wi'  ye,  now  I  ha'  taen  it."  And  so  he  did.  Jennie 
was  in  a  sociable  mood,  too  ;  but,  finding  no  opportunity  to  speak,  she 
stole  out  of  the  house  silently.  The  minister  soon  followed,  as  he 
found  that  Jamie  would  have  all  the  conversation,  and  there  was  no 
hope  of  doing  him  any  good.  Looking  at  his  watch,  he  found  it  was 
not  yet  too  late  to  make  old  Mr.  Moony  a  visit ;  so  he  proceeded 
thither.  As  he  came  up  to  the  house,  he  saw  Jennie  Kon  standing 
on  the  door-step.  She  was  dancing  and  singing  by  herself.  She  saw 
him,  but  was  too  merry  to  recognize  him  ;  and,  with  a  wild  laugh, 
said  she,  "  Do  you  know,  mon,  that  our  Jamie 's  gaen  to  dee  ?  Jamie  *s 
deein — I  sail  live  to  eat  the  goose,  that 's  fed  on  the  grass  that  grows 
on  Jamie's  grave." 

The  minister  heard  her,  and  wept  tears  of  pity  for  her  utter  wretch- 
edness. A  few  years  before,  she  had  been  an  affectionate  wife  and 
mother  ;  but  every  good  feeling  of  her  heart  was  wasted  away  by  the 
destroying  influence  of  the  demon,  intemperance.  As  she  did  not 
repent,  when  her  "am  puir  Nannie"  died  of  the  cold  she  had  taken  in 
the  damp  forest,  whither  her  parents'  unkindness  had  driven  her,  so 
her  stubborn  spirit  relented  not  when  poor  Jamie  breathed  his  last, 
convulsively  pressing  his  empty  bottle  to  his  breast.  She  lived  alone 
in  her  house  until  the  winter  came,  and,  on  a  cold  morning,  after  a 
long  storm  of  wind  and  snow,  when  the  neighbors  came  to  inquire 
how  she  had  weathered  the  tempest,  they  found  her  lying  frozen 
before  the  hearth,  with  a  broken  bottle  beside  her. 

Such  was  the  end, — no,  not  the  end;  would  to  Heaven  it  were, — 
but  such  was  the  death  of  Jamie  Kon  and  Jennie  Kon.  Those  who 
walk  in  their  steps,  may  not  safely  promise  to  themselves  a  more  envi- 
able fate.  'T  is  the  destiny  of  the  intemperate.  His  path  is  down- 
ward, and  a  cloud  of  fearful  blackness  covers  its  termination. 

EvERALLIN. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  CHEMISTY, 
A  MANUSCRIPT,  RECENTLY  POUND  IN  AN  OLD  TRUNK. 

In  the  year  I?9*J,  during  my  travels,  I  sojourned  a  few  days  at  a 
London  tavern,  near  to  the  Parliament  House.  In  the  room  I  occu- 
pied, there  was  a  statue  of  a  late  Lord  Mayor,  in  the  rear  of  which  a 
very  slender  man  might,  if  he  pleased,  enclose  himself.  An  idle  whim 
led  me  to  enter  this  statue ;  and  immediately  after,  one  of  the  atten- 
dants opened  the  door  of  my  room,  and  observed,  "Gentlemen,  this 
room  is  empty,  you  can  have  this :"  I  was  thus  in  prison,  and  was 
constrained  to  be  a  silent  auditor  and  spectator  of  the  following  dis- 
cussion and  novel  scene  : — 
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I  had  seen  all  three  of  the  gentlemen  before  one  was  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Convention,  another  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  thiid,  a  well  known  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
As  soon  as  they  were  seated,  the  French  member  said,  M  The  times 
are  propitious ;  I  foresee,  the  close  of  the  century  will  be  memorable 
in  our  annals.  The  human  race  are  doomed  to  a  new  conflict." 
"  Yes,"  said  the  Commoner ;  "  we  shall  have,  for  a  few  years,  pleasant 
sport;  hut  if  we  do  not  contrive  other  engines,  we  shall,  ere  long,  be 
laughed  at,  even  in  novels."  "  True,"  said  the  Trans-atlanlic  gentle- 
man ;  "  I  heard,  the  other  day,  his  majesty  pronounced  from  the  pul- 
pit, no  reality,  but  only  a  metaphor."  "  The  division,  over  which  you 
preside,"  said  the  French  member,  "  will,  in  the  next  century,  exhibit 
stranger  things  than  that.  At  present  let  us  first  consider  what  is  best 
to  be  done  in  Europe,  under  existing  circumstances."  "  Yes,"  said  the 
Commoner,  "  a  happy  thought !    The  fire  in  France  will  soon  expire 

for  want  of  fuel.    If  J  enter  into  Mr.  ,  and  incite  him  to  declare 

war,  there  will  be  full  employ  for  all  of  our  family."  "  A  happy 
thought,  indeed,"  said  the  French  member,  "  and  nothing  easier  to  be 
done  ;  for,  with  England,  peace  is  only  a  truce.    If  you  can  persuade 

 to  commence  war  on  France,  I  foresee  that  England  will  ruin 

herself,  even  to  utter  bankruptcy."    "  I  will  enter  into   ,  this 

night,"  said  the  Commoner,  "  and  when  he  has  ruined  England,  I  claim 
the  privilege  of  entering  into  the  Parliament,  and  through  them  of 
erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory ;  for  our  servants  deserve  a  re- 
ward." "Be  it  so,"  said  the  French  member;  "In  the  mean  time, 
I  will  raise  up  in  France,  a  little  stripling,  who  shall  reverse  the  whole 
order  of  nature,  who  shall  drink  blood  like  water,  and  who  shall  bury 
the  sons  before  the  fathers  have  grown  old.  I  will  sanctify  the  days  of 
Robespierre;  he  was  but  an  epicure,  for  he  drank  but  one  kind  of 
blood,  and  his  little  red  rivulet  shall  be  lost  in  the  Danube  and  Beres- 
sina.  By  the  help  of  a  northern  University,  I  will  exalt  this  man  to 
the  firmament  of  heaven,  and  place  him  among  the  stars  ;  and  so  long 
as  he  shall  drink  the  blood  of  the  earth,  and  seize  the  plunder  of  all 
nations,  he  shall  be  glorious,  and  honored,  and  obeyed  ;  but  when 
plunder  shall  fail,  and  the  issues  of  blood  close,  his  own  slaves  will 
have  no  further  use  for  him  ;  and  his  fall  will  be  terrible,  and  more 
mean  than  that  of  a  felon.  Hence,  we  are  always  sure  of  that  nation. 
The  best  materials  for  our  purpose  lie  there  always  ready.  Very  dif- 
ferent from  the  Dutch  or  English,  whom  you  must  beat,  in  order  to 
make  them  feel ;  while  the  French  nestle  in  their  sleep,  and  sleep 
with  their  eyes  open."  "  I  see  it  all,"  said  the  Trans-atlantic  ;  and  only 
lament  that  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do."  "  Not  so,"  said  the  French 
member,  "  you  can  do  more  than  the  three  plagues — war,  pestilence, 
and  famine.  You  can  secretly  consume  the  liver,  you  can  enter  into 
every  department  of  the  legislative  government,  and  legalize  poisoning. 
By  a  popular  tariflf  you  can  dispense  a  quart  of  poison  cheaper  than  a 
quart  of  milk,  so  that  the  parent  shall  substitute  the  one  for  the  other, 
and  change  the  beverage  of  nature,  for  a  burning  internal  fury,  which 
shall  thirst  for  its  own  torment,  and  thus  the  rising  generation  shall 
grow  up  volunteers  in  our  service.  Your  government  will  aid  tis  ;  all 
wrongs  first  originate  in  government.  "  Be  it  enacted,"  frequently 
accomplishes  all  our  work.    It  is  true,  the  part  you  are  to  act,  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  will  not  be  so  brilliant  as  ours ;  but  it  will 
be  more  effectual.  The  present  scene  in  the  act  of  this  world's  drama 
will  soon  close,  and  the  lutle  meteor,  which  I  shall  raise  up  to  trouble 
the  nations,  will  soon  disappear,  and  the  world  will  again  repo.se  in 
quiet.  England  will  then  on. y  begin  to  |>erish,  when  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope, which  she  has  kindled,  has  burned  out.  But  when  the  temple  of 
Janus  is  shut,  we  must  open  another  temple.  It  has  long  been  said 
that  I  keep  an  idle  workshop.  It  shall  be  so  no  longer.  Neither 
hands  nor  minds  shall  know  any  respite.  I  will  set  the  world  to 
work.  I  will  construct  a  wheel,  that  shall  annihilate  both  space  and 
time;  and  he  will  be  a  dull  one,  who  cannot,  in  extremity,  prove  an 
alibi.  I  tell  you,  my  friend,"  addressing  the  Commoner,  "  as  sure  as 
I  am  in  London,  and  that  you  know  has  become  a  proverb,  the  nine- 
teenth century  shall  see  two  extremes  meet,  in  England,  and  then  you 
may  have  a  holiday.  But  you,"  addressing  the  Trans-atlantic,  "  must 
wait  patiently,  and  weave  a  wicker  work,  and  confound  the  compass 
in  the  United  States,  and  then  the  people  will  be  like  pigeons  in  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  As  soon  as  the  Plutocrasy  gains  the  ascendancy, 
you  shall  then  go  by  steam  :  for  they  will  nurse  as  many  demagogues 
as  their  different  interests  may  require,  and  then  the  cauldron  of  cor- 
ruption will  boil  more  merrily  than  we  have  ever  seen  it  in  Europe. 
Our  friend  Jugurtha  came  too  soon.  If  he  had  lived  in  your  de- 
partment, he  might  have  accomplished  his  object  with  half  the  trou- 
ble he  could  have  effected  it  at  Rome  ;  for  Jugurtha  would  only  have 
to  say,  "  Seize  the  carcass,"  and  "  Divide  the  spoils."  Without  the 
trouble  of  a  civil  war,  a  little  strip  of  white  paper,  with  a  name  written 
thereon,  shall  do  more  in  one  day  than  contending  armies  could  do  in 
a  year.  I  tell  you,  in  that  day,  in  the  midst  of  universal  peace,  one 
corruption  shall  only  give  place  to  another  still  more  foul,  and  the  time 
will  come  when  it  will  be  more  dangerous  to  detect,  than  to  commit,  a 
crime  ;  and  if  the  public  treasury  should  be  plundered  of  millions  no 
one  will  dare  to  expose  the  fact ;  but  he  who  can  throw  the  broadest 
mantle  over  corruption  will  be  the  idol  of  the  day  ;  and  a  man  shall  be 
estimated,  not  by  the  good  he  has  done,  but  by  the  evil  he  can  do.  I 
tell  you  the  time  will  come,  when  honesty  and  integrity  will  be  a  dis- 
qualification, and  it  will  no  longer  be  asked,  "  Is  he  honest,  is  he 
faithful  V  but.  Can  he  counteract,  is  he  clever,  and  will  he  conceal  1 
Popularity  shall  be  the  test  of  good  and  evil,  and  demagogues  shall 
reign  supreme  over  the  minds  of  men.  Glorious  times  !  I  foresee 
the  period  when  the  innocent  and  the  just  shall  tremble,  and  the  guilty 
sleep  in  quiet.  Therefore,  do  you  rest  easy  for  the  present  ;  1  will 
answer  for  Europe,  even  into  the  next  century. 

"  I  know,"  said  the  Trans-atlantic,  "  that  the  lever,  with  which  your 
Majesty  works  in  Europe,  can  find  a  purchase  at  any  moment.  But  I 
do  not  so  readily  perceive  how  it  can  reach  across  the  Atlantic.  The 

Commoner  can  easily  enter  into  Mr.  ,  and  Mr.  ,  can  easily 

enter  into  Parliament,  and  the  work  is  done.  Your  Majesty,  in  times 
past,  had  only  to  enter  into  a  French  courtezan,  and  the  whole  execu- 
tive government  was  immediately  under  your  own  control.  It  requires 
few  tools  to  work  with  in  Europe,  but  many  in  the  United  States." 

"  Tools  !"  said  the  French  member;  "  the  more  tools,  the  better  your 
work  is  done.    You  will  have  a  wider  field  for  display  than  Europe 
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affords.  There  are  religion,  politics,  trade,  legislation,  ambition,  and 
offices  to  feed  every  grade  of  ambition.  You  can  easily  make  religion 
a  ridiculous  farce;  and  where  you  cannot  make  it  a  ridiculous,  you 
can  make  it  a  solemn,  farce." 

M  Thst  will  do  very  well  for  Europe,"  *said  the  Trans-atlantic. 
"  Your  Majesty  can  undertake  for  Italy  and  France,  and  you,"  ad- 
dressing the  Commoner,  M  can  manage  Great-Britain.  But  1  do  not 
perceive,  at  present,  how  I  can  manage  the  United  States." 

"  Nothing  easier,"  said  the  Commoner  ;  "  I  know  the  materials. 
Not  the  clouds  of  heaven  can  assume  such  shapes  as  we  shall  soon  see. 
Swedenborg  will  soon  be  reckoned  a  sound  man  among  them,  and 
Calvin  and  Edwards  moderate.  The  most  mad  will  be  considered 
the  most  sober.  There  will  be  groaning,  and  dancing,  and  singing, 
and  crying,  and  canting,  and  laughing.  Men  will  serve  God  from 
pure  spite.  Day  and  night  will  be  too  short,  and  churches  too  con- 
tracted, for  the  service.  The  hills  and  the  forests  shall  re-echo  with 
sounds  that  shall  send  in  terror  the  wild  beasts  to  their  recesses.  Pol- 
itics may  play  chequer-work  with  the  interests  and  passions  of  men, 
but  with  religion  you  can  poison  the  blood,  and  spread  a  contagion 
beyond  the  reach  of  medicine." 

"  True,"  said  the  French  member,  "the  world  never  offered  the  like 
materials.  You  will  soon  see,  in  all  trades  and  professions,  action,  and 
counter-action,  and  re-action,  and  underrating,  and  overrating,  and  adul- 
terating, and  undermining,  and  overreaching,  and  misrepresenting, 
and  falsifying,  and  simulating,  and  dissimulating,  but  no  cheating; 
that  word,  by  common  consent,  shall  submerge.  So  that  when  an 
honest  man  shall  tell  the  truth,  he  shall  be  more  strongly  suspected  of 
deceit,  and  pure  simplicity  shall  have  the  credit  of  the  deepest  subtle- 
ty. When  I  shall  have  tested  my  experiments  in  Europe,  I  will  go 
over  and  assist  the  Trans-atlantic ;  there  will  be  sufficient  work  for 
both  of  us.  Legislation  will  hereafter  be  our  hand-maid,  and  will  ac- 
complish much  of  that  which  has  been  directly  laid  to  my  charge. 
With  little  management  you  will  shortly  see  the  best  men  treated  like 
the  worst,  and  the  reverse.  A  premium  will  be  offered  for  crimes,  and 
palaces  erected  wherein  to  put  crimes  to  nurse.  It  will  be  more  safe 
to  commit  a  great  crime  than  a  small  one  ;  and  the  public  will  be  more 
ready  to  sympathize  with  detected  villainy,  than  with  suffering  virtue. 
The  best  laws  will  be  vetoed,  and  the  worst  sanctioned.  There  shall 
be  freedom  of  the  tongue  and  slavery  in  the  heart;  full  liberty  of 
speech,  but  no  liberty  of  action.  In  short,  there  shall  be  repentance, 
without  restitution.  But,  previous  to  the  extinction  of  all  moral  feel- 
ing, a  dead  body  shall  be  of  more  worth  than  a  living  soul.  Joy  to 
our  brotherhood  !  when  the  dead  shall  no  longer  rest  in  their  graves  : 
and  to  the  eye  of  sensibility  an  ancient  grave-yard  shall  be  the  most 
beautiful  landscape." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Commoner,  "  in  those  days  the  Trans-atlantic  will 
hold  no  sinecure.  I  perceive  that  toleration,  in  the  United  States,  will 
be  the  parent  of  all  intolerable  things." 

"  True,"  said  the  French  member,  "  the  next  century  will  be  an 
improvement  on  all  past  ages.  In  Europe  the  days  of  Herod  shall  be 
remembered  with  regret.  The  funeral  of  a  child  shall  be  the  most 
gratifying  sight  in  the  universe — to  a  parent :    While  in  the  United 
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States  it  shall  be  thought  worthy  of  death  to  enlighten  the  mind,  or  to 
teach  a  child  to  read  :  and,  in  the  most  moral  slate  of  the  Uni»<n,  it 
shall  be  penal,  even  to  imprisonment,  to  teach  a  black  child  thai  he 
has  a  white  soul.  I  tell  you,  the  United  States  shall  Ik;  the  grand  a*)- 
lumof  the  d<  bris  of  the  world, — the  general  rendezvous  of  all  evil  spu  i; 
— a  mint  of  all  manner  of  base  coin.  It  shall  be  in  the  power  of  a  tat- 
lor  to  send  the  grossest  felon  into  the  politest  company  of  the  poi  >•  - 
city  of  the  North.  So  that,  in  those  days,  we  shall  be  relieved  noiu 
sending  any  missionaries  there. 

Here,  the  Trans-atlantic  shook  his  head,  and  winked  at  the  Com- 
moner, and  with  his  fore-finger  pressed  the  white  of  his  eye  down  to 
his  lip.  M  Impossible!"  said  he  ;  "  your  Majesty  is  deriding  our  sim- 
plicity. No  people,  in  their  senses,  can  ever  arrive  at  such  a  state  of 
society." 

"  Why  not?"  said  the  French  member.  Set  the  minds  of  men 
loose,  and  they  will  always  run  away  with  their  bodies.  The  fairest 
outlines  may  easily  be  tilled  up  with  the  foulest  objects.  A  republic  is 
either  the  best  or  the  worst  of  all  administered  governments.  Rogues 
will  generally  govern  honest  men,  from  a  corporation  to  a  kingdom. 
Just  look  across  the  channel,  and  see  what  I  have  done.  1  protest,  I 
was  sick  of  my  own  work,  and  have  come  here,  for  a  moment,  to  re- 
create. If  my  own  empire  was  not  better  governed,  I  would  immedi- 
ately cut  and  run. 

"  But  to  return  to  Europe,  and  the  old  world.  Our  empire  will  not 
really  commence,  before  it  is  repeated  thrice,  throughout  the  world, 
4  All's  fair'  When  All's  fair  becomes  a  first  principle,  then  the 
people  of  this  world  will  afford  us  a  respite.  Or  rather,  when  Re- 
ligion, Politics,  and  Trade,  have  the  same  meaning,  and  All1 's  fair 
becomes  the  universal  text,  then  our  work  is  done.  Of  the  credit  of 
the  one,"  addressing  himself  to  the  Commoner,  "  you  have  already  the 
honor.  That  has  been  publicly  avowed  by  one  of  your  chancellois. 
The  honor  of  the  other  will  belong  to  you,"  addressing  the  Trans-at  lan- 
tic, "  although  it  has  not  yet  been  openly  avowed,  it  will  be  in  the  next 
century.  With  respect  to  trade,  it  will  require  all  our  ingenuity  to 
establish  the  principle  of  All's  fair;  but  once  established,  the  people  of 
this  world  will  do  our  business  at  their  own  expense.  However,  the 
time  is  not  yet ;  we  have  much  to  do.  The  Turks  are  an  obstinate 
race  ;  their  honesty  is  proverbial ;  but  the  United  States  will  one  day 
find  their  way  to  the  Black  Sea." 

"  Let  us  now,"  said  the  French  member,  "  discuss  the  subject  of 
this  meeting,  without  delay ;  for  my  friends  in  the  National  Convention 
are  bewildered,  and  begin  to  think  I  have  deserted  them." 

"  We  are  all  attention,"  said  the  Commoner  and  Trans-atlantic. 

"  Listen,  then.  If  we  wish  to  hold  our  own  in  this  world,  we  must 
enter  into  all  trades  and  professions,  and  proceed,  pari  pas»u,  with  the 
arts  and  sciences.  With  respect  to  divinity,  that  stands  well,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  f  I  believe  it  would  puzzle  either  of  us  to  invent  a 
new  system.  But  in  law,  we  must  contrive  that  justice  shall  cost  more 
than  it  is  worth ;  and  hence,  in  Fngland,  and  in  the  United  States,  we 
have  a  strong  hold  in  special  pleading.  The  time  was,  when  the  want 
of  a  comma  would  nullify  the  best  cause.  Those  days  are  passed  ; 
but  we  are  fully  compensated  in  the  multiplication  of  laws  ;  for  every 
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new  law  favors  us,  helps  perplexity,  adds  to  litigation,  and  human 
misery.  We  never  gained  a  better  point,  when  in  England  we  reared 
the  principle,  that  the  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel ;  for  the 
time  will  come  when,  in  England,  no  one;  will  dare  reproach  a  con- 
victed felon.  In  physic,  we  shall  always  keep  in  advance  of  the  age, 
as  we  can  fabricate  new  diseases  more  readily  than  remedies  can  be 
discovered.  Murray  and  special  pleading  are  our  two  key-stones  of 
law  and  physic.  But  a  new  science  is  arising,  which  we  could  not, 
in  reason,  have  ever  expected  to  have  seen.  It  will  not  unfold,  in  all 
its  glory,  until  the  next  century.  Then,  the  principle,  that  All 's  fair, 
being  established,  Chemistry  shall  rise  predominant  over  the  three 
plagues.  I  have  lately  made  a  thousand  experiments,  and  I  foretell 
that  Chemistry,  after  all  the  world  shall  become  quiet,  shall  do  more  in 
one  year,  than  war  could  in  ten.  This  new  science  will  infect  the 
whole  world,  and  attack  every  human  being.  A  man  shall  then  more 
surely  eat  to  die,  than  eat  to  live.  By  the  miraculous  power  of  this 
science,  every  article  of  food  shall  be  converted  into  a  slow  poison ; 
and  herein  consists  the  beauty  of  the  invention ;  for,  if  the  effects 
of  the  contagion  were  rapid,  obvious,  fatal,  it  would  soon  be  de- 
tected. But,  before  any  suspicion  arises,  the  blood  of  all  mankind 
will  be  corrupted,  a  new  plague  shall  sweep  the  earth,  and  pervade 
every  system,  from  infancy  to  old  age.  The  communion-table  shall 
not  escape ;  bread  and  wine,  the  staff  of  life  and  token  of  peace, 
shall  poison  the  body  and  corrupt  the  blood.  The  faculty,  who  know 
every  thing,  shall  confess  they  know  nothing.  There  shall  nothing 
escape,  which,  subject  to  Chemistry,  enters  the  mouth  of  man.  Here," 
said  the  French  member,  "  is  an  experiment  on  the  staff  of  life  ;  here  is 
a  pound  of  flour.  1  will  now  act  the  baker  ;  you  see  the  ingredients  ; 
this  pound  of  flour  will  give  you  two  pounds  of  bread  ;  now  it  is  ready 
for  the  oven ;  breathe  on  it,  a  moment,  and  bake  it ;  it  is  now  done. 
What  an  elegant  loaf!  Taste  it."  The  Commoner  and  Trans-atlan- 
tic  each  tasted  ;  and  the  Trans-atlantic  said,  "  This  bread,  indeed, 
would  poison  your  majesty."  "  Thus,"  said  the  French  member,  "  by 
the  aid  of  Chemistry,  every  thing  that  passes  the  mouth  of  man,  that 
can  be,  will  be,  adulterated  ;  and  the  world  shall  eat  and  drink  them- 
selves into  plagues,  of  which  neither  Hippocrates  nor  Galen  ever 
dreamed.  I  must  now  retire  to  the  National  Convention  ;  and  you," 
addressing  the  Commoner,  "  wait  on  Mr.  Pitt." 


WINTER. 

Some  moral  philosophers,  who  look  narrowly  into  themselves,  affirm 
that  our  most  social  feelings  are  selfish.  Pity  itself  is,  according  to 
these  learned  Thebans,  but  an  anticipated  commiseration  for  our- 
selves; and  as  to  love,  it  is  founded  on  an  enlightened  estimation  of 
self,  for  we  have  small  regard  for  those  who  love  not  us.  Laughter, 
too,  which,  like  pity,  is  peculiar  to  mankind,  these  same  fault-finders 
attribute  to  some  momentary  sense  of  triumph,  or  some  other  cause  of 
self-gratulation  in  him  who  laughs. 
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The  very  feeling  of  snugness,  which  a  Christian  has  before  his  winter 
fire,  when  the  hail  is  rattling;  against  his  casement,  is  half  the  creature 
of  comparison.  The  pleasure  is  doubled  by  contrasting  it  with  the 
exposure  of  others,  or  remembering  the  chattering  of  Harry  Gill. 
"  Thinking  of  the  frosty  Caucasus,"  and  visions  of  blue  noses,  cold 
fingers,  or  frost-bitien  ears,  make  a  part  of  the  compound  feeling  of 
comfort  near  a  winter  fire. 

Hard-hearted  as  he  is  in  winter,  a  man  is  worse  in  summer,  or 
spring.  Winter  forces  him  to  be  social  if  it  cannot  compel  him  to  be 
amiable.  He  is  driven  to  society,  which  gives  him  politeness,  if  nothing 
better.  In  winter  he  is  gregarious;  but  in  summer  solitary.  In  sum- 
mer you  may  see  him  walking  alone,  meditating,  perhaps,  how  he  can 
circumvent  his  neighbor,  or  stealing  along  upon  a  green  bank  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  trout  flapping  or  gasping  upon  the  green  sward. 

Our  virtues,  like  our  complexions,  are  the  effect  of  climate,  and 
external  circumstances.  The  English  are  a  more  domestic  race  than 
the  Italians,  because  the  climate  forces  them  to  live  at  home.  The 
sun  is  a  good  friend,  but  the  stars  are  better.  Long  nights  are  bless- 
ings. Where  is  the  social  state  the  most  perfect  ?  in  the  tribes  that 
gather  spontaneous  fruits  under  the  line,  or  the  races  that  struggle 
with  winter  in  the  arctic  circle?  To  the  Laplanders,  theft  and  vio- 
lence are  unknown,  and  their  annals  are  without  wars.  Their  pursuits 
are  quiet,  and  their  spirits  gentle.  They  knew  LinnsBus,  but,  per- 
haps, never  heard  of  Napoleon.  Iceland,  with  a  witheiing  name  and 
a  worse  climate,  supports  an  honest,  social,  and  very  intelligent  race. 
They  have  the  never-failing  resources  of  literature,  in  their  long  winter 
nights — 

M  In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road 

Where  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mountains  roam, 

The  muse  halh  broke  the  twilight  gloom 

To  cheer  the  shivering  native's  dull  abode." 

In  the  pleasant  city,  wherein  we  dwell  and  publish,  the  inhabitants 
are  renowned  for  adapting  the  things  needful  to  comfort,  to  the  princi- 
ples of  good  taste.  Perhaps  there  is  one  exception — dress.  What  is 
uncomfortable  can  hardly  be  elegant.  Utility  is  the  basis  of  beauty. 
To  the  hardy  animals,  that  are  covered  with  hair,  nature  gives  a 
warmer  coat  in  winter  than  in  summer  :  to  man  she  gives  no  covering 
of  fur  or  wool,  but  she  has  granted  reason,  by  which  he  devises  means 
to  supply  all  his  wants.  Man,  however,  has  erected  for  himself  a 
different  standard  from  reason,  and  has  become  a  follower  of  Fashion. 
Fashion,  then,  leads  him,  in  a  winter  climate,  like  that  of  Greenland, 
Co  inter|>ose,  between  his  dauntless  heart  and  the  elements,  a  covering 
of  the  finest  linen  ;  as  white  and  as  cold  as  the  mantle  of  Mont 
Blanc.  The  cheek  of  beauty  is  too  much  chilled  to  smile  under  a 
straw  hat,  in  January  ;  and  satin  shoes  upon  ice,  though  they  may  show 
a  neat  foot,  yet  raise  in  the  beholder  less  pleasure  than  pain.  He  sees 
consumption,  like  a  beagle  upon  the  traces  of  beauty.  Death  and 
disease  cannot  be  cheated,  though  men  and  women  may  be  deluded — 
though, 

"  On  old  Iiyem's  chin  and  icy  crown, 
An  odorous  chnplet  of  sweet  summer  buds 
Is,  aa  in  mockery,  set." 
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MAXIMS. 

I.  Never  speak  of  persons,  if  you  can  avoid  it,— but  if  you  talk,  talk  about 
things. 

That  is  a  more  wholesome  maxim  than  one  which  is  more  common, 
and  perhaps  more  popular,  to  wit,  If  you  can't  speak  well  of  a  man,  do 
not  say  any  thing  about  lurn.  If  .slander  and  scandal  be  disgusting, 
the  trick  of  saying  smooth  things  of  every  person  of  whom  you  sp>  ak 
is  scarcely  more  tolerable;  and  refraining  to  converse  about  those 
whom  you  cannot  conscientiously  praise,  is  as  injurious  as  spoken 
slander, — if  you  ever  make  personal  remarks. 

"  There  'a  a  language  that     mute  ; 
There  's  a  silence  that  speaks," 

and  your  acquaintances  must  be  dull  indeed  if  they  comprehend  not 
the  expressive  eloquence  of  your  silence.  In  this  instance,  if  ki  no 
other,  it  is  untrue  that  "  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit." 

One  of  my  friends,  whose  ready  repartee  is  more  conspicuous  than 
his  discretion,  was  not  long  since  denouncing,  in  unmeasured  terms,  a 
person  whose  character  could  not  be  spoken  of  by  a  good  man,  except 
in  terms  of  censure.  His  father,  o  second  Lord  Burleigh  in  caution 
and  judgement,  reproved  him  for  his  harsh  personalities,  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  above  maxim,  exhorted  him  to  confine  .his  remarks  to 
things.  "  Things!  father,"  replied  he,  "if  he  be  not  a  *  thing* 
and  a  very  contemptible  4  thing'  and  a  '  thing'  worthy  of  scorn  and 
censure,  I  know  of  no  '  thing'  <hai  is." 

If  perchance  some  rash  editor,  impelled  by  a  mad  spirit,  should 
forget  the  laws  of  propriety  and  decency,  and  outrage  the  public  by 
coarseness  and  vulgarity,  and  render  himself  the  object  of  universal 
disapprobation,  name  him  not  !  Be  careful  to  speak  of  things  only  ! 
Avoid  personality  in  conversation  ;  for  it  is  a  shocking  offence  to 
modern  consciences  to  individualize  remarks,  or  grant  any  man,  woman, 
or  child,  the  monopoly,  which  either  of  them  may  seem  to  claim,  of 
censure.  In  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  it  answered  very  well 
for  the  champions  of  Quakeiism,  (that  religion  of  peace  and  meek- 
ness) to  denounce  John  Bun  van  by  name,  as  being  "  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness  and  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity."  But  the  dark  ages  have  tied 
away  forever.  Modern  refinement  has  abolished,  as  equally  wrong, 
the  practice  of  personal  allusions,  and  the  practice  of  imprisoning  those 
who  differ  from  you  in  religious  opinion.  Success  to  the  march  of  im- 
provement !  The  day  will  come  when  our  conscience  and  taste  will 
be  so  etherealized,  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  talk  about  any  thing, 
but,  like  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  and  their  recent  imitators,  the 
monks  of  La  Trappe,  preserve  a  dignified,  virtuous,  and  everlasting 
silence. 

II.  An  old  man,  with  the  vicious  propensities  of  youth,  resembles  nn  ancient 
ruin,  deserted  of  every  thing  but  vermin. 

I  knew  an  ancient  sinner,  fhe  horror  of  his  neighlmrhood,  whose 
living  example  was  a  most  impressive  illustration  ol  the  above  truth. 
He  w  is  n  perfect  wreck  of  former  vigor  and  activity ;  so  crippled  that 
he  was  obliged  to  help  himself  along  with  a  couple  of  long  staves, 
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while  his  spine  was  almost  inflexible,  so  that  he  could  not  sit  down 
without  at  least  a  minute's  exertion  in  bending  his  back,  and  his  legs 
were  so  stiff  that  his  longest  step  was  shorter  than  his  shoe.  You 
were  obliged  to  scream  to  make  him  hear,  and  his  own  voice  was 
cracked  and  tremulous. 

In  youth  he  was  tall  and  vigorous  as  an  oak  of  the  forest ;  but  sen- 
sual indulgences  had  eaten  him  up,  and  so  wasted  him  away  from  his 
early  energy,  that  the  wonder  was  that  he  continued  to  exist. 

lie  had  been  "  ruddy  and  fair  to  look  upon  ;"  he  was  inwardly  fur- 
nished with  a  mind  of  extraordinary  power  and  brilliancy  ;  fortune 
had  given  him  wealth  ;  and  with  all  these  attractions,  he  became  "  the 
glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,"  and  the  object  of  desire  to  a 
numerous  host  of  admirers.  But  his  moral  taste,  at  a  very  youthful 
age,  was  corrupted,  and  his  intellectual  taste  allowed  him  to  enjoy  the 
very  garbage  of  vice,  though  to  secure  this  vulgar  pleasure,  like  Ham- 
let's mother,  he  "  sickened  of  a  heavenly  bed." 

.Amongst  those  whom  his  external  charms  attracted,  and  whose  per- 
ception of  his  real  character,  his  blandishments  effectually  dimmed, 
and  whose  heart  was  won  by  his  attention,  was  as  lovely  a  girl  as  ever 
died  of  a  broken  heart  and  disappointed  hopes  He  sought  her,  and 
obtained  her,  and  in  his  embrace  she  found  pollution,  and  all  but 
death.  From  the  hour  when  sbe  discovered  by  her  own  miserable  con- 
dition, her  husband's  beastly  practices,  the  cords  of  love  broke  asunder  ; 
and,  like  ships  sundered  from  companionship  by  the  storm's  rude 
shock,  the  alienated  pair  drifted  farther  and  farther  apart  upon  an 
ocean  of  hatred  through  life. 

She  became  the  victim  of  sorrow, — but  of  a  sorrow,  which,  instead 
of  hurrying  her  rapidly  to  the  supplicated  relief  of  death,  clouded  a 
long  life  with  gloom,  and  made  her  protracted  pilgrimage,  a  pilgrimage 
of  bitter  and  unceasing  wo.  And  in  the  daily  necessity  of  meeting 
him  whom  she  so  deeply  despised,  and  of  passing  hour  after  hour  in 
his  loathsome,  society,  she  experienced  the  most  hellish  torture  of 
which  a  woman  is  susceptible. 

He,  for  a  while,  suffered  the  pangs  of  remorse,  as  he  beheld  the 
ruin  he  had  wrought  upon  the  lovely  and  innocent  confider  in  his  vir- 
tue. But  his  conscience  was  like  the  nether  mill-stone,  from  which  a 
spark  may  now  and  then  be  struck  out,  though  it  always  retains  its 
coldness  and  insensibility.  His  pause,  in  the  career  of  vice,  was  but 
momentary,  and  then  he  rushed  onward  to  the  goal  of  final  destruction, 
like  some  mad  chariot,  whose  steeds,  stopping  for  an  instant,  to  gaze 
on  the  prostrate  body  of  their  driver,  dash  forward  with  increased 
rapidity. 

When  I  knew  him,  he  had  retired  from  the  city,  where  his  youth 
had  been  so  wretchedly  spent,  to  the  country,  carrying  with  him  his 
now  aged  and  infirm  companion.  They  lived  alone,  because  not  a 
servant  could  be  persuaded  to  live  with  him;  for,  although  advanced  in 
life,  his  conduct  and  conversation  were  so  abominable,  that  neither  man 
nor  woman  would  endure  them.  Groaning  under  a  load  of  infirmi- 
ties, the  miserable  couple  presented,  though  rich,  such  a  picture  of  suf- 
fering as  is  very  seldom  seen ;  and  though  I  was  then  a  small  school- 
boy, I  pitied  them,  and  made  many  efforts  to  relieve  them,  by  such  lit- 
tle attentions  as  a  boy  could  show. 
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Accustomed  as  I  was,  to  regard  old  age  with  veneration,  and  every 
form  of  misery  with  compassion,  my  heart  was  almost  broken  with 
horror,  when  1  first  found  thai  here  were  age  and  gray  hairs  unworthy 
of  respect,  and  suffering  which  deserved  no  pity.  I  remember  the 
horror,  which  seized  fast  hold  of  me,  when  the  hoary  rascal  attempted 
with  me  some  indecent  liberties,  which  betrayed  his  vile  character, 
and  with  what  mingled  astonishment  and  indignation  1  broke  from  his 
clutch  and  ran  home  to  my  mother.  From  that  hour,  I  regarded  him 
as  a  demon  in  the  disguise  of  human  form,  or  rather  as  a  foul  spirit 
confined  in  a  prison  of  impotence  and  affliction. 

lie  hated  his  wife,  and  yet  her  presence  was  necessary  to  his  exist- 
ence. If  she  left  his  house  for  a  single  afternoon  or  evening,  he  dared 
not  stay  in  it  alone,  and  would  start  off,  at  his  snail's  pace,  to  bring  her 
home.  On  one  occasion,  attempting  to  follow  her  to  a  neighbor  who 
lived  only  half  a  mile  from  him,  he  was  overtaken  by  night  and  a 
snow-storm,  and  perished  by  the  road-side,  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
my  father's  door.  We  were  horror-stricken  by  this  occurrence,  and 
not  the  less  so  on  remembering  that  we  had  probably  beard  his 
screams  for  assistance  as  he  was  dying  of  cold,  although  we  mistook 
them  for  the  howling  of  the  winter  blast. 

ill.  Laugh  and  be  fat. 

Fat  men  are  always  garrulous.  Who  can  solve  this  problem  in 
philosophy  ?  You  will  never  find  one  of  portly  belly,  platter  face,  and 
mammoth  limb,  who  talks  in  monosyllables  ;  much  less  one  to  whom 
silence  is  an  agreeable  companion.  Perhaps  the  motion  of  their 
tongues  is  the  easiest  exercise  they  can  take,  and  so  they  keep  it  con- 
stantly in  gymnastics.  Perhaps  there  is  a  sort  of  animal  magnetism, 
whose  needle  is  the  tongue,  and  whose  strength  is  in  the  ratio  of 
obesity.  No  man  ever  talks  or  laughs  himself  lean.  True,  some  have 
killed  themselves  by  bawling,  and  some  have  died  of  an  imprudent 
laugh.  So  has  now  and  then  an  alderman,  choked  with  turtle-soup : 
but  these  are  both  exceptions  to  the  general  rules.  Good-nature  is  also 
an  almost  inseparable  companion  of  both  fatness  and  talkativeness; — 
and  it  may  be  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  other  two.  There  is  no 
friend  to  pork  so  true  as  good-nature.  "  Laugh  and  be  fat,"  says  Mr. 
Adage.  And  one  who  laughs  freely  talks  freely  also.  There  is  no 
ally  of  leanness  so  faithful  as  ill-temper.  It  operates  like  verjuice  on 
the  system  ;  and  fops,  who  abominate  grcasiness,  have  only  to  keep  in 
a  pet,  and  they  will  remain  as  thin  as  mummies.  If  you  would  diet 
yourself  into  fashionable  paleness,  eat  pickles,  put  yourself  out  of 
humor,  and  hold  your  tongue.  You  will  pine  directly.  But  beware 
of  talking;  avoid  sociability;  open  not  your  clam-shell; — wag  not 
your  tongue. 

Look  at  our  city  crier!  he  has  talked  himself  into  the  most  majestic 
rotundity  of  figure  ;  you  might  use  him  as  a  globe.  Go  into  the  Mu- 
nicipal Court :  Is  there  not  a  magnificent  corporation  of  a  crier  for 
you?    Depend  on  it,  there  is  nothing  like  11  j-a-w— jaw." 

Do  you  wish  an  illustration  of  the  other  side  of  the  question?  Step 

in  with  me,  to  No.  — ,  street,  and  look  there.    Do  you  see  that 

thing  sitting  yonder  between  the  horns  of  a  shirt  collar.  "  Stack  is 
the  man."    Note  him  well, — for  he  is  a  devotee  of  leanness,  silence, 
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and  Brummelism.  He  crawls  in  behind  his  dickey  and  Wellington  : 
perfumes  his  whiskeis, — and  forswears  politeness,  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  silent  and  lean.  On  one  occasion  he  exerted  himself  two 
days  for  the  sake  of  being  agreeable  to  a  belle,  but  (bund,  with  horror, 
that  he  must  loosen  his  lacing,  and  relapsed  again  into  silence.  Oh! 
what  a  blessing  that  he  is  not  troubled  with  ideas!  a  moderate  portion 
of  "  gumption"  would  be  the  death  of  him  ; — for,  in  that  case,  he  must 
talk,  must  grow  ponderous ;  must  swell  into  something  more  than  a 
shadow.  But  now,  shallow  and  speechless,  he  eats  his  olives  with  "  an 
amber-hand  In j  fork," — smokes  his  cigar  with  an  amber-tube,  and  diets 
on  thin  Moselle.    Oh  !  the  god-like  nature  of  man  ! 

Jack  Falstaff  was  an  interesting  specimen  of  adipose  garrulity  and 
broad  grins.  He  had  so  much  blubber  in  him  that  his  w  it  run  as 
smooth  as  a  well-oiled  wheel  :  his  tongue  vibrated  much  more  easily 
than  it  stood  still. 

There  is  a  sort  of  gentle  agitation  produced,  by  talking  and  laugh- 
ing, which  operates  on  the  principle  of  a  churn  :  it  produces  butter  ;  it 
changes  the  thin  and  Moating  humors  of  the  body  into  solidity  ;  and, — 
but  I  should  grow  lean  in  explaining  the  philosophy  of  pinguitude. 
Go  to  Scrap  Johnson,  or  Harry  Finn  : — they  are,  to  be  sure,  (on  Fal- 
stafF's  rule,)  only  second  rate  men, — they  are  not  fat  themselves,  but 
next  to  being  fat  one's  self  is  the  being- the  cause  of  fatness  to  others ; 
they  will  explain  to  you  the  whole  theory. 


HERALDRY. 

Passing  through  the  venerable  precincts  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  I  saw,  op- 
posite the  chambers  of  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  a  carriage,  such  as  might 
minister  to  the  pride,  as  well  as  convenience  of  a  dignitary  of  the  law. 
Both  the  crest  and  the  motto  smacked  more  of  the  bar  than  of  the 
bench.  The  crest  was  a  hand  grasping  a  fish  by  the  tail,  and  the 
motto  was  both  loyal  and  legal,  pro  regr,  trge,  grrge.  While  I  was 
looking  at  the  coach,  forth  stepped  the  proprietor,  with  as  hard  a  face 
as  was  ever  moulded  in  brass.  He  was  no  other  than  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  a  man  as  unlike  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  as  1  am  unlike 
Pharaoh.  The  motto  which  he  has  assumed,  I  find,  in  a  book  of  the 
peerage,  to  belong  also  to  the  Ponsonby  and  Bcsborough  arms.  As 
these  mottoes  may  be  new  to  many  persons,  I  will  transcribe  a  few. 
Heraldry,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  one  of  the  sciences  which  teach 
humility,  and  the  mottoes  breath  little  but  bravado  and  vanity.  Gray, 
who  was  always  fortunate  in  epithets,  well  says,  "  tho  boast  of  her- 
aldry." If  the  knights  of  Europe  ever  meet  again  for  a  crusade, 
those  of  England  will  be  found  to  have  the  most  boastful  mottoes,  not 
excepting  even  those  of  Gascony. 

Thank  Providence!  we  dropped  our  coats  of  arms,  when  we  ceased 
to  pray  for  the  king.  Were  we  now  to  take  to  them,  the  most  admired 
would  be,  an  ot  rouchant  on  njieltl  vert,  or  a  pumpkin  or,  upon  any 
field  whatever.  The  arms  of  our  old  sovereign,  which  are  upon  all 
mail  carts  or  coaches,  are  the  lion  and  the  unicorn,  with  the  legend, 
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Diru  et  mon  droit,  or  "God  and  my  right,"  though  his  Majesty's  min- 
isters and  subjects  have  at  least  as  much  regard  for  what  they  call 
their  rights,  as  reverence  for  their  Maker.  But  charity  !  or  1  shall 
fall  under  the  condemnation  of  the  second  motto,  Honi  soit  guemal  y 
pense. 

The  Wodehouse  motto  is,  "  Azincour,"  and  11  strike  hard."  Lord 
Exmouth  carried  upon  his  arms,  that  to  which  he  owed  them,  "  Al- 
giers." The  Duke  of  Buccleugh  had  a  progenitor  in  some  pastoral 
swain,  who  assumed  the  word  "  Amo."  "  By  courage,  not  craft," 
boasts  his  grace  of  Gordon,  and  "  A  steady  mind  is  not  wanting,"  to 
Lord  Willoughby  De  Eresby.  "  An  eagle  does  not  catch  flies,"  says 
the  motto  of  Lord  Graves;  but  I  know  not  whether  this  be  in  the 
pride  of  an  eagle,  or  the  security  of  a  fly.  Astra  castra  ;  numrn  lumrn, 
is  the  legend  of  our  old  friend  Balcarras,  and  "  Advance"  is  on  the 
escutcheon  of  Lord  Hill.  Avito  virct  honore,  M  he  flourishes  by  his  an- 
cestor's honor,"  is  borne  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute  and  two  others ;  and 
truly  most  lords  might  very  properly  bear  the  same  motto.  Bella,  horri- 
da  bella,  threatens  Lord  Lisle.  "Cause  caused  it,"  says  the  meta- 
physical Lord  Elphinstonc ;  and  "  what  will  be,  will,"  announces  the 
equally  positive  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  Che  sara,  sara.  Cwium  non  ani- 
mum,  says  Earl  Waldegrave,  intimating  that  he  may  change  his  cli- 
mate but  not  his  mind.  "  Courage  without  fear,"  are  the  modest  words 
of  Viscount  Gage,  and  Crede  Byron  is  the  motto  of  the  great  poet. 

Crom  a  boo  is  the  Irish  howl  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  Farc,fac 
is  the  punning  of  Lord  Fairfax.  Festina  lente,  oflen  said  Erasmus; 
and  so  say  armorially  the  Earl  of  Fingal  and  Lords  Dunsany,  Lowth, 
and  Plunkett.  "  Fight,"  is  the  heraldric  cry  ofEarl  Roslyn,  and  Lord 
Sinclair,  and  "  Grip  fast,"  says  Earl  Rothes,  who  was  probably  descend- 
ed from  a  lawyer. 

Pro  Magna  Charta,  is  the  motioof  Lord  De  Spencer,  and  "  Grrat  and 
good,"  is  the  boast  of  Vicount  Doneraille.  "  Strike,"  is  on  the  ban- 
ners of  Lord  Hawke.  "  Ride  through,"  cries  Lord  Belhaven,  and 
"  Spare  nought,"  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale.  Lord  Erskine  has  "  Trial 
by  jury  ;"  and  Vernon  semper  virct  is  the  pretty  punning  motto  of  Lord 
Vernon. 

There  are  some  dozens  of  mottoes,  with  the  word  virtue — as  Virtus 
sola  nobilitas,  Virtute  et  fide,  Virtutis  amore,  6lc.  Virtutis  fortuna 
comes,  is  on  the  arms  of  Wellington.  The  humblest  motto  I  have  read 
is  that  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Volo  non  valeo,  "  I  am  willing  but  not 
able."  But  vanity  has  devised  more  than  humility.  "  True  to  the 
end,"  assumes  Earl  Howe-,  "Truth  without  fear,"  characterizes  Lord 
Middleton  ;  Vestigia  nulla  ritrorsum — "  no  backing  out,"  is  the  bravado 
of  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.  Few  of  the  mottoes  have  any  more 
point  than  the  sayings  of  Confucius,  or  the  legends  on  snuff-boxes. 
But  enough — if  honor  is  to  be  confounded  with  heraldry,  "it  is  a 
mere  'scutcheon  ;  so  ends  my  catechism."  W. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR  OF  WILLIAM  M.  GOODRICH, 

ORGAN-BUILDER. 

Persons,  remarkable  for  ingenuity  or  enterprize,  who  originate 
useful  inventions  and  improvements,  or  who  introduce  and  establish 
new  branches  of  business  and  of  the  mechanic  arts,  may  be  ranked 
among  our  most  useful  citizens.  They  contribute,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  to  the  public  prosperity,  and  to  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
nation,  not  only  in  wealth  and  power,  but  in  those  attributes,  which 
command  influence  and  respect  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

To  this  class  of  citizens  may  justly  be  referred  the  late  Mr. 
William  M.  Goodrich,  whose  sudden  and  unexpected  death  took 
place  in  September  last.  He  was  well  and  extensively  known  as  an 
ingenious,  self-taught  mechanic,  and  particularly  as  an  excellent 
organ-builder.  His  instruments  are  to  be  found  in  the  churches  in 
every  part  of  the  Union,  and  even  far  beyond  its  limits.  They  are 
celebrated  for  their  superiority  of  tone,  and  are  allowed  not  to  be 
inferior  to  those  of  foreign  manufacture. 

Mr.  Goodrich  may  be  considered  as  the  parent  of  organ-building  in 
New-England,  if  not  in  America.  Not  that  he  was  the  first  who 
undertook  to  construct  organs  here,  such  as  they  were,  but  because 
he  first  brought  the  art  to  perfection,  firmly  established  it  in  this 
country,  and  thus  superseded  the  necessity  of  importing  this  noble 
and  expensive  instrument  from  Europe.  lie  commenced  the  business 
of  constructing  church-organs,  about  the  year  1805.  1 1  is  establish- 
ment was  in  Boston,  where  he  remained  till  May,  1828.  He  then 
purchased  a  spacious  and  convenient  building  in  East-Cambridge,  a 
little  beyond  Craigie's  Bridge,  to  which  he  removed,  and  in  which  he 
continued  his  business  until  his  death. 

Mr.  William  M.  Goodrich  was  born  on  the  21st  of  July,  1777,  in 
Templeton,  Massachusetts.  His  father,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Goodrich,  was 
a  respectable  farmer  in  that  town.  William,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  was  not  bred  to  any  trade  or  profession.  He  derived  very 
few  advantages  from  education.  He  was  emphatically  a  self-taught 
and  a  self-made  man.  Naturally  ingenious  and  inventive,  he  made 
himself,  while  a  boy,  familiar  with  the  use  of  tools,  particularly  those 
of  the  goldsmith  and  the  joiner.  He  even  assumed,  untaught,  the 
cleaning  and  repairing  of  clocks  and  watches.  If  any  thing  was 
required  to-be  done,  of  which  no  one  in  the  vicinity  was  capable,  it 
was  immediately  said,  that  "  William  Goodrich  could  do  it,"  and 
resort  was  had  to  him. 

Then-  was  then,  and  is  still,  living  in  Templeton,  a  very  ingenious 
mechanic,  Mr.  Eli  Bruce,  now  nearly  seventy  years  of  age.  He  was 
bred  a  cooper  ;  but  he  taught  himself  several  other  mechanic  arts. 
He  was  an  excellent  mason,  cleaned  clocks  and  watches,  and  made 
good  clocks  of  brass.  He  has  also  invented  and  made  several  useful 
machines.  Mr.  Bruce  had  been  employed,  on  account  of  his  inge- 
nuity, to  assist  Dr  Josiah  Leavitt,  of  Sterling,  in  constructing  a  small 
organ,  with  wooden  pipes.  After  his  return  to  Templeton,  he  con- 
structed a  similar  instrument  for  himself.  While  employed  in  build- 
ing it,  he  was  frequently  visited  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  then  a  young  man, 
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whose  curiosity  was  naturally  excited,  as  well  by  the  novelty  as  the 
nature  of  the  instrument.  It  was,  probably,  from  the  impulse  thus  given 
to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Goodrich,  followed  by  other  collateral  circum- 
stances, that  he  afterwards  undertook  the  same  business,  which  has 
been  so  important  in  its  results.  The  occupation  of  Mr.  Bruce,  as  a 
clock-maker,  might  also  have  suggested  to  a  mind  naturally  inclined 
to  ingenious  mechanism,  like  that  of  Mr.  Goodrich,  the  employment 
of  cleaning  and  repairing  clocks  and  watches. 

Mr.  Goodrich  was  curious  and  inquisitive,  not  only  in  mechanics, 
but  in  other  branches  of  knowledge  ;  and  he  studied  and  investigated 
whatever  attracted  his  interest  with  great  perseverance  and  attention. 
He  had  originally  a  fine  musical  ear.  In  early  life  he  improved  this 
faculty,  both  by  study  and  practice,  and  he  was  ever  afterwards  ex- 
tremely fond  of  good  music.  He  taught  singing-schools  in  some  of 
the  country  towns,  and,  on  one  occasion,  a  school  for  martial  music. 
This  union  of  the  mechanical  and  the  musical  taste  and  faculties 
naturally  led  him,  when  opportunity  offered,  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  organs.  It  was  the  united  love  of  these  arts,  which  con- 
stantly urged  him  on,  made  him  overcome  every  difficulty,  and  raised 
him  to  that  height  of  excellence,  which  he  finally  attained. 

While  yet  a  resident  in  the  country,  he  came  across  a  small  volume, 
entitled,  "  An  Essay  on  Tune."  With  this  and  his  violin,  he  shut 
himself  in  his  chamber,  and  for  a  week  abstracted  his  attention  from 
all  other  pursuits.  He  read,  studied,  and  made  experiments.  This 
book  opened  an  entirely  new  field  to  his  enraptured  vision.  He  dis- 
covered theories,  of  which,  before,  he  had  not  the  slightest  conception. 
He,  for  a  time,  became  wholly  absorbed  in  them ;  and  the  circum- 
stance, of  accidentally  meeting  with  this  book,  was  the  means  of  initi- 
ating him  into  some  of  those  mysteries  of  musical  science,  which  were 
afterwards  highly  beneficial  to  him. 

About  the  year  1798,  Mr.  Goodrich  was  a  while  employed  in  the 
workshop  of  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Winchester,  N.  H.  who  had  undertaken  to 
construct  a  small  organ  with  wooden  pipes.  Here  he  obtained  some 
further  acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of  organ-building,  and  learn- 
ed to  make  and  to  voice  wooden  pipes.  He  remained  with  Mr.  Pratt 
only  a  few  months.  The  little  knowledge  of  the  art,  which  Mr.  Pratt 
then  possessed,  was,  I  am  told,  principally  acquired  from  Mr.  Eli 
Bruce,  of  Templeton,  to  whom  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

The  relations  and  early  friends  of  Mr.  Goodrich  state,  that  the 
period  of  his  first  coming  to  Boston  was  about  the  year  1799.*  This 
fiait  was  partly,  perhaps,  on  business,  but  probably  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  the  place,  and  of  viewing  and  investigating  things,  of 
which  he  wished  to  obtain  a  knowledge.  Professing  to  know  some- 
thing of  organ-building,  little  as  it  was,  and  having  a  taste  both  for 
music  and  mechanics,  he  soon  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  few 


*  The  tinir  and  occasion  of  Mr.  Goodrich'*  first  coming  to  Ronton,  i«  a  little  uncertain.  In  giv- 
ing the  writer  tome  account  of  the  early  part  of  hi*  life,  he  fixed  the  "iminer  of  iw>:i  as  the  beein- 
ning  of  his  residence  hrre,  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Bcnjnuiin  Dearborn  ;  and  the  littler  part  of 
that  year  as  the  lime  of  his  heme  with  Captain  W'Hherle,  at  work  U|ion  his  organ.  He  mentioned 
returning  home  in  1804,  and  coming  hack  in  May  of  the  same  >«-ar,  to  join  Mr.  Crehorc  At  Milton, 
as  it  stated  in  the  memoir.  It  ie  pretty  evident,  however,  that  he  enine  to  Bo«tnii  sis  early  a*  1799. 
Mo*t  of  the  dates,  contained  in  tins  account  of  his  life,  were  given  by  Mr.  (Goodrich  to  the  writer, 
altogether  from  memory.   It  la  poaalble,  therefore,  that  tome  portion  of  them  may  not  be  strictly 
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persons,  whose  inclinations  and  pursuits  corresponded  with  his  own. 
Captain  Joshua  Wiiherlc,  residing  in  Boston,  was  in  possession 
of  a  large  chamber-organ,  which  had  been  built  by  Jenneys,  an  en- 
graver, of  Boston,  for  his  own  use.  Captain  Witherle  had  commanded 
an  artillery  company  of  militia  from  Boston,  in  the  expedition  against 
Shays,  and  having  then  suffered  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
was  now  an  invalid,  confined  principally  to  his  own  house.  Mr.  Good- 
rich became  acquainted  with  him,  probably  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  this  organ,  and  was  invited  to  become  an  inmate  of  his 
dwelling,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Captain  Witherle  in  making  im- 
provements in  the  organ.  The  invitation  was  accepted  ;  and  after 
returning  home  for  a  short  time,  Mr.  Goodrich  took  up  his  residence 
with  Captain  Witherle. 

Captain  Witherle  had  been  a  pewterer,  and  had  afterwards  worked 
in  copper  and  brass.  Possessing  this  knowledge,  he  taught  Mr.  Good- 
rich so  much  of  his  art  as  was  necessary  for  the  construction  of  metal 
pipes;  and  they,  together,  proceeded  to  make  their  proposed  altera- 
tions in  the  organ.  They,  among  other  things,  put  a  twelfth  and 
fifteenth  and  a  trumpet  stop  into  it ;  and  Mr.  Goodrich  thought  that 
they  finally  succeeded  in  making  it  a  pretty  good  instrument.  There 
were,  however,  different  opinions  about  these  alterations,  and  some 
considered  them  altogether  for  the  worse.  One  advantage,  at  least, 
resulted  from  them.  Mr.  Goodrich,  by  this  means,  became  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  casting  and  soldering  pewter  and  brass,  and  of  con- 
structing metal  pipes  for  organs. 

Captain  Witherle  had  a  son,  then  about  one-or-two-and-twenty,  a 
brass-founder,  employed  at  that  time,  or  not  long  after,  in  making 
copper  nails,  used  in  newly  coppering  the  frigate  Constitution.  Mr. 
Goodrich  was  sometimes  employed  in  his  shop,  and  at  other  times  he 
was  occupied  with  the  father,  at  his  house,  in  the  amusement  of  work- 
ing upon  the  organ.  He  continued,  when  in  town,  to  reside  chiefly 
with  Captain  Witherle,  during  the  principal  part  of  four  or  five  years. 

After  the  first  year  or  two,  he  was  occasionally  absent,  for  several 
months,  from  Boston.  He  was,  for  a  number  of  weeks,  with  Mr.  John 
Mycall,  at  Newburyport,  repairing  and  tuning  his  orgati.  He  taught 
singing-schools  in  Harvard,  Groton,  and  other  towns.  He  constructed, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Baldwin,  a  fire-engine,  at  Groton.  He  was, 
at  one  period,  probably  in  1803,  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Dearborn,  the  maker  and  inventor  of  the  patent  balance,  who  was  then 
engaged  in  perfecting  a  new  gold  balance  for  the  banks.  But,  except 
in  these  cases,  his  residence  was  mostly  with  Captain  Witherle,  some- 
times at  work  for  him  or  his  son,  sometimes  idle,  and  sometimes  tun- 
ing piano-fortes,  or  otherwise  miscellaneously  employed.  During  this 
period  of  four  or  five  years,  he  had  no  work-shop  of  his  own.* 

Mr.  Goodrich,  when  he  became  afterwards  prosperously  established, 
always  spoke  with  gratitude  of  the  kindness  which  he  had  experienced 
from  Captain  ^Witherle  and  his  family  ;  of  the  assistance  which  they 
had  rendered  _him,  and  of  the  knowledge  which  he  had  obtained  while 

•  Thia  account  of  the  early  reaideneefof  Mr.  Goodrich  In  Boatnn,  waa  derived  principally  from 
the  aon  of  Captain  Witherle,  now  living  in  tbia  city.  Mr.  Mallet  confidently  assert*,  that  Mr. 
Goodrich,  immediately  after  hit  first  coming  to  Boston,  redded  a  considerable  time  (one  or  two 
years)  with  kirn.   There  U  some  uncertainty  concerning  this  period  of  four  or  Are  year*. 
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with  them,  in  the  working  of  metals,  so  important  to  him  in  after  life. 
He  also  acknowledged  the  obligations  Jie  was  under  to  Mr.  Mallet,  of 
whom  we  arc  now  about  to  speak 

A  residence  in  Boston  naturally  led  Mr.  Goodrich  to  the  churches. 
His  taste,  both  for  music  and  mechanics,  directed  his  immediate  atten- 
tion to  the  church-organs.  Mr.  Mallet,  now  of  Charlestown,  near 
Boston,  and  organist  to  the  Catholic  church  there,  was  then  organist 
at  Dr.  Kirkland's  church,  in  Summer-street.  Mr.  Goodrich  obtained 
an  early  introduction  to  him  ;  and  Mr.  Mallet,  with  his  naturally 
liberal  and  friendly  feelings,  extended  to  him  the  assistance  which  he 
desired,  took  him  into  his  organ,  and  displayed  to  him  the  mysteries 
of  its  interior,  to  his  inexpressible  gratification. 

Mr.  Mallet  was  then  the  principal  or  only  person  in  Boston,  who 
tuned  piano-fortes.  Having  one  or  two  in  his  house,  which  Mr.  Good- 
rich frequented,  and  in  which  he  for  some  time  resided,  his  attention 
was  attracted  while  Mr.  Mallet  was  tuning  them,  and  he  obtained 
permission  to  attempt  the  tuning  an  old  one.  Here,  his  accurate 
musical  ear,  and  his  former  attention  to  the  study  of  tune  and  temper- 
ament, were  important  to  him,  and  he  tuned  the  piano-forte  to  the 
satisfaction  and  surprise  of  Mr.  Mallet.  He  was,  from  that  time,  at 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Mallet,  frequently  employed  in  Boston,  to 
tune  similar  instruments.  He  also  tuned  the  church-organ,  to  which 
Mr.  Mallet  was  attached.  This  led  to  his  being  engaged  to  put  in 
order  and  tune  an  organized  piano-forte,  belonging  to  Mr.  Preble. 
The  result  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Preble,  and  he  expressed 
himself  highly  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  effected.  As 
there  was  then  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  internal  mechanism  of 
musical  instruments  of  this  kind  in  Boston,  the  successful  efforts  of 
Mr.  Goodrich,  in  these  cases,  attracted  some  attention,  and  considera- 
bly increased  his  reputation  for  ingenuity.  He  also,  as  Mr.  Mallet 
says,  while  residing  with  him,  organized  a  piano-forte  belonging  to 
Mr.  Mallet. 

In  the  early  part  of  1804,  Mr.  Goodrich  returned  to  Templeton. 
He  taught  a  music  school,  for  some  months,  either  there,  or  in  some 
other  country  town.  It  was  probably  at  this  time,  that  he  superin- 
tended a  singing-school  in  Groton,  or  constructed  a  fire-engine  there. 

In  May,  1804,  Mr.  Goodrich  returned  to  Boston,  and,  immediately 
after,  formed  a  connexion  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Crehore,  of  Milton,  in 
the  manufacture  of  piano-fortes  in  that  place.  This  partnership,  how- 
ever, subsisted  only  for  a  few  months.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Goodrich's 
brother,  Ebenezer,  then  grown  to  manhood,  came  to  Boston,  and  was 
induced  to  enter  into  the  employment  of  the  concern,  and  to  learn  the 
business  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

In  November,  1804,  the  partnership  with  Mr.  Crehore  was  dis- 
solved, and  Mr.  Goodrich,  with  his  brother,  soon  after  returned  to 
Boston,  where  he  took  a  shop,  at  or  near  the  junction  of  Cambridge 
and  Chamber-streets.  This  year,  he  constructed  an  organized  piano- 
forte for  Mr.  Minot,  and  also  a  small  chamber-organ. 

About  this  time,  Bishop  Chevereux  was  desirous  of  obtaining  an 
organ  for  the  Catholic  Church,  in  Boston.  Mr.  Goodrich's  friend 
Mallet,  being  a  Catholic  and  an  organist,  was  consulted  of  course. 
He  told  the  bishop,  that  he  knew  a  man  who  could  build  them  an 
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organ,  but  that  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  its  goodness.  Mr. 
Goodrich  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Mallet  to  the  bishop,  and  was  engag- 
ed to  build  the  organ.  This  was  his  first  church-organ.  It  was  begun 
early  in  1805,  and  was  finished  and  put  up  in  1806.  When,  in  1822, 
he  supplied  this  church  with  a  larger  organ,  the  first  was  received  by 
him  in  part  payment.  This  was  afterwards  sold  to  Mr.  Green's  society, 
in  Maiden,  where  it  continued  till  two  or  three  years  since,  when  it  was 
disposed  of  to  the  Episcopal  society,  in  Somersworth,  New-Hampshire. 

In  1806,  Mr.  Goodrich  repaired  and  tuned  the  English-built  organ, 
in  Brattle-Street  church.  This  was  the  first  time  he  ever  entered  a 
church  organ,  other  than  his  own,  for  the  purpose  of  making  repairs. 
It  was  then,  it  is  presumed,  that  the  original  old  fashioned  single  bellows 
was  taken  out,  and  a  new  one,  of  the  double  kind,  substituted. 

This  year,  also,  Mr.  Goodrich  constructed  an  organ  for  Mr.  Gannett's 
church,  at  Cambridgeport,  which  was  finished  and  put  up,  in  January, 
1807.  This  was  somewhat  singular  in  its  form.  The  music  loft  or 
gallery  was  in  the  rear  of  the  pulpit,  behind  which  there  was  a  window. 
The  organ  was  in  two  parts.  One  half  was  situated  on  one  side  of  the 
pulpit  window,  and  the  other  half  on  the  other  side,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  a  common  organ  cut  in  two,  with  the  parts  separated  from 
each  other.  This  organ,  in  1828,  was  received  in  part  payment  for  a 
new  one,  built  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  and  was  afterwards  entirely  destroyed 
by  him.    It  was  a  poor  instrument. 

In  1807,  he  built  an  organ  for  Mr.  Samuel  Cabot,  jun.  and  another 
for  a  church  in  Walpole,  N.  H.  He  also  repaired  the  English  organ, 
in  King's  Chapel,  and  put  up  an  English  organ  in  the  Episcopal 
church,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

This  year,  or  perhaps  in  the  latter  part  of  1800,  Mr.  Goodrich  acci- 
dentally formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Thomas  Appleton,  now  an 
eminent  organ-builder  in  Boston.  It  was  owing  to  this  acquaintance, 
that  Mr.  Appleton  thought  of  learning  and  carrying  on  the  business,  by 
which  so  many  churches  have  been  supplied  with  excellent  organs. 
He  was  then  about  one-and-twenty,  having  served  an  apprenticeship 
with  a  cabinet-maker.  Intending  to  set  up  this  business,  he  had  im- 
ported a  lathe  from  England  ;  but  his  ill  health  preventing  his  begin- 
ning immediately,  he  sold  the  lathe  to  Mr.  Goodrich.  This  produced 
an  acqtiaintance  between  them  ;  and  Mr.  Appleton,  being  at  leisure, 
was  very  frequently  in  Mr.  Goodrich's  shop.  On  the  restoration  of  his 
health,  some  time  in  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Appleton  became  a  regular 
workman  and  companion  with  Mr.  Goodrich,  both  in  the  shop  and  the 
family.  This  arrangement  continued  uninterrupted  till  September, 
1811.  During  this  time,  Mr.  Appleton  married  the  sister  of  Mr. 
Goodrich,  which  rendered  the  connexion  between  Goodrich  and  Ap- 
pleton still  more  intimate. 

In  1808,  (or  possibly  1807,)  Mr.  Goodrich  repaired  an  organ  in 
Christ  Church,  putting  into  it  new  pipes  mostly,  instead  of  the  old 
ones.  This  organ  was  originally  built  in  Boston,  in  1752,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Johnston.  Mr.  Goodrich  also  repaired,  this  year,  the  English 
organ  in  Trinity  church  ;  and  during  the  years  1808  and  1809,  tuned 
and  repaired  a  great  number  of  piano-fortes.  In  the  spring  of  1809, 
he  removed  his  business  from  Cambridge-street,  to  a  shop  in  Somer- 
set-place. 
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In  1810,  he  built  an  organ  for  Dr.  Channing's  church,  in  Federal- 
street,  which,  however,  was  not  entirely  completed  and  put  up,  till 
1811.  This  organ  is  now,  with  some  additions  and  alterations,  in  the 
Catholic  church  in  Kranklin-street. 

In  June,  1811,  M  iclzel'.s  Pan  Hurmonicon  was  brought  to  Boston, 
from  Europe,  and  Mr.  Goodrich  was  employed  in  pulling  it  up,  and  in 
exhibiting  it.  In  September,  1811,  it  was  taken  down,  and  removed 
to  New-York,  where  it  was  put  up  for  exhibition.  In  doing  this,  also, 
Mr.  Goodrich  was  employed  It  was  afterwards  removed  to  other 
cities:  and  Mr.  Goodnch  was  absent  from  Boston  till  June,  1812. 
There  was  due  him,  as  he  said,  for  services  and  expenses  in  this  busi- 
ness, a  balance  of  six  hundred  dollars,  none  of  which  he  ever  obtained. 

On  leaving  Boston,  in  1811,  he  left  Mr.  Appleton  in  possession  of 
his  shop  and  tools.  On  his  return,  in  1812,  he  found  that  Mr.  Apple- 
Ion  had,  POOD  after  he  left  him,  formed  a  connexion  in  business  with 
Mr.  Babcock,  and  two  Messrs.  Hayts,  under  the  firm  of  Hayts,  Bab- 
cock  &  Appleton.  This  was  a  large  establishment,  situated  in  Milk- 
street,  nearly  opposite  the  Old  South  church,  for  the  manufacture  of 
organs  and  piano-fortes.  The  building  is  now  occupied  as  a  furniture 
ware-house.  Mr.  Goodrich  entered  into  the  employment  of  this  con- 
cern, and  attended  to  the  finishing,  voicing,  and  tuning  a  church- 
organ  and  several  chamber-organs,  which  were  in  progress.  While 
there,  he  built  a  chambcr-oigan  for  Mr.  S.  Bean. 

In  1813,  Mr.  Gooddch  took  a  small  shop  near  the  State-House, 
and  built  a  chamber  organ  for  Hart,  the  musician.  It  is  now  in  a 
church  at  Reading.  In  1814,  he  constructed  an  organized  piano-forte 
for  a  gentleman  in  the  West- Indies. 

In  June,  1815,  Mr.  Goodrich  gave  up  his  shop,  and  went  again  into 
Hayts,  Babcock,  &  Appleton'*  establishment,  under  a  new  arrange- 
ment. But,  in  the  October  foUowing,  this  company  failed,  and  the 
concern  was  transferred  to  the  firm  of  Mackay  &  Co.  in  which  Mr. 
Goodrich  himself  became  a  partner.  In  consequence  of  various  embar- 
rassments and  misfortunes,  this  concern  underwent  a  great  variety  of 
transformations,  in  which  Mr.  Goodrich  always  remained  a  partner,  till 
the  latter  part  of  1820,  when  the  establishment  was  entirely  broken  up, 
and  a  separation  of  all  the  parties  took  place. 

Wrhile  Mr.  Goodrich  was  connected  with  this  establishment,  which 
was  over  five  years,  they  finished  the  following  organs,  viz  :  six  chamber- 
organs,  which  went  to  the  southern  states;  one  church-organ  for 
Charleston,  S.  C.  ;  one  for  Mr.  Edes's  church,  Providence  ;  one  for 
Wilmington,  N.  C;  one  for  Mr.  Walker's  church,  Charlestown,  Mass. 
(which  has  recently  been  removed  and  sold  for  a  church  in  Calais,  Me. 
and  a  new  and  larger  one,  built  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  has  been  put  in  its 
place, — the  last  which  he  ever  finished ;)  one  for  the  Episcopal  church 
in  Pawtuckct ;  one  for  Dr.  Payson's  church  in  Portland ;  one  for 
Springfield,  Mass.  ;  and  one  for  the  Congregational  church  in  Dedham, 
now  Mr.  Lamson's.  These  eight  church-organs  were  alike,  or  nearly 
so,  and  the  price  of  each  was  one  thousand  dollars.  The  company 
also  built,  during  that  time,  two  church-organs,  with  three  rows  of 
keys,  one  for  Savannah  and  one  for  New-Orleans ; — also,  an  organ  for 
♦  Church  Green,  now  Mr.  Young's  church,  in  Summer-street ;  and  one 

for  the  Handel  and  Hadyn  Society,  which  was  removed  and  sold 
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last  year,  when  their  present  large  organ,  made  by  Mr.  Appleton,  was 
put  up. 

After  the  concern  of  Mackay  &l  Co.  had  discontinued  business,  Mr. 
Goodrich  remained  awhile  in  the  building  they  had  occupied,  and 
built  there  a  new  organ  for  Christ  Church,  in  Salem-sireet,  Boston, 
putting  it  into  the  case  of  the  uld  one.  This  organ  was  finished  and 
put  up,  early  in  1821.  For  it  he  had  twelve  hundred  dollars  and  the 
internal  parts  of  the  old  instrument. 

Mr.  Appleton,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Milk-street  concern,  in 
the  latter  part  of  1820,  took  a  shop  by  himself,  and  commenced  an 
organ  for  Dr.  Porter's  church  in  Roxbury.  Mr.  Ebenczer  Goodrich 
had  separated  from  his  brother,  and  taken  a  shop  alone,  about  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1807.  They  were  now,  all  three,  pursuing 
the  business  of  organ-building  separately,  and  so  continued,  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  ever  after.  Mr.  Ebenezer  Goodrich  manutactured, 
principally,  chamber-organs.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  and  Mr. 
Appleton,  confined  themselves  chiefly  to  the  construction  of  church- 
organs. 

After  finishing  the  organ  for  Christ  Church,  Mr.  Goodrich  took  a 
smalt  shop  back  of  Boylston  Market,  to  which  he  removed  his  tools 
and  materials.  A  person  was  employed  by  him  here,  in  making 
organ-pipes  ;  but  Mr.  Goodrich  himself,  in  pursuance  of  a  previous 
agreement,  set  out  for  Montreal,  to  tune  and  put  in  order  a  large  new 
organ,  made  by  Elliot,  which  had  been  ini|>orted  from  London,  and 
put  up  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Episcopal  church,  a  year  or  two  before. 
During  this  excursion,  he  tuned  and  repaired  the  organ  in  the  Cath- 
olic Cathedral,  and  the  organs  in  some  other  Catholic  churches  in 
Canada,  and  thus  became  known  to  several  of  the  Catholic  priests. 
He  made  other  acquaintances  and  friends  there ;  and  afterwards, 
wheti  the  great  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Montreal  was  built,  he  received 
encouragement,  that  when  they  were  ready  to  have  constructed  a 
large  organ,  suitable  for  that  magnificent  edifice,  he  would  be  employ- 
ed to  build  it.  He  always  cherished  the  hope  of  such  an  event,  and 
had  probably  completed  in  his  mind  the  whole  plan,  dimensions,  and 
arrangement  of  such  an  instrument.  Nothing  could  possibly  have 
afforded  him  so  much  gratification,  as  the  opportunity  of  exercising 
his  skill  in  building  an  organ  on  the  grand  scale  which  was  contem- 
plated, and  of  thus  immortalizing  his  name  and  reputation.  Of  this 
he  only  enjoyed  the  hope,  but  did  not,  to  the  great  regret  of  his 
friends,  live  to  embrace  the  reality. 

In  May,  or  June,  1821,  after  his  return  from  Canada,  Mr.  Goodrich 
removed  into  a  building  in  Harlaem-place,  contiguous  to  the  circus, 
erected,  for  his  use,  by  Mr.  J.  Child,  in  which  he  continued  till  May, 
1828.  The  first  organ  he  built  here,  was  for  Dr.  Ch. -inning's  church, 
in  Federal-street.  This  he  began  in  1821,  and  finished  in  1823.  By 
agreement,  he  was  to  have  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  it  in  cash,  on  its 
being  put  up  in  the  church,  and  also  the  old  organ  formerly  built  by 
him.  The  funds  were  raised  by  subscription  ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  the  person  who  acted  as  treasurer,  just  as  the  organ  was 
finished  and  put  up,  payment  was  not  duly  made.  After  much  delay 
and  waste  of  time,  he  obtained,  as  he  says,  only  part  of  the  sum  due, 
and  finally  suffered  a  very  serious  loss.    He  always  expiessed  a  strong 
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dissatisfaction  with  the  result  of  this  affair.    The  old  organ,  after  its 

being  thoroughly  refitted,  and  with  some  alterations  and  additions, 
was  sold  to  the  Catholic  church,  in  Franklin-street,  as  was  before 
stated.  In  182*2,  he  also  built  a  church-organ,  which  was  put  up  in 
St.  Paul's  church,  to  be  used  till  he  should  complete  their  large  organ, 
which  was  contracted  for  in  1821.  This  organ  was  afterwards  pur- 
chased for  the  church  in  Kssex-strect. 

In  March,  1823,  Mr.  Goodrich  undertook  to  complete,  with  the 
assistance  of  others,  a  Pan  Harmonicon,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Mael- 
zel.  Mr.  Savage,  the  proprietor  of  a  Museum  in  Boylston  Hall,  had 
kept  the  latter  for  some  time  on  exhibition  in  his  Museum,  and  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  constructing  one  like  it.  After  his 
death,  it  was  determined  to  complete  it.  Mr.  Goodrich  was  employed, 
and  it  was  finished  in  May,  1824.  From  November,  1824,  till  some- 
time in  1825,  he  was  chiefly  employed  in  the  exhibition  of  this  instru- 
ment; but  it  was  not  productive,  and,  as  he  often  stated,  from  the 
inability  of  his  employers  to  fulfil  their  contract,  he  finally  suffered  a 
very  serious  loss.  In  1824,  between  May  and  November,  be  also 
built  a  powerful  chamber-organ,  which  was  commenced  for  Dr.  G.  K. 
Jackson,  then  organist  at  Brattle-street  church,  but  was  finished,  after 
his  death,  for  Mr.  John  Sowden.  This  instrument  has  recently  been 
exposed  for  sale  at  Mr.  Cunningham's  auction-rooms.  In  November, 
1824,  Mr.  Goodrich  voiced  and  tuned  an  organ,  built  by  Mr.  Apple- 
ton,  for  Mr.  Parkman's  church.  This  instrument  is  now  in  the  Bap- 
tist church  in  Federal-street. 

In  1825,  he  repaired  and  tuned  the  English  organ  in  King's  Chapel, 
to  which  he  added  a  sub-bass.  He  also  put  into  it  a  new  bellows. 
This  year,  he  also  repaired  the  organ  in  Grace  Church,  New-York, 
and  added  to  it  a  sub-bass.  From  August  to  December,  this  year,  he 
built  an  organ  for  the  Universalis!  church  in  Providence.  He  also 
built  an  organ  for  the  Unitarian  church  in  Portsmouth,  which  was 
finished  and  put  up  in  March,  182(1.  Either  some  time  in  1825,  or 
after  finishing  the  harmonicon  in  1824,  he  made  the  organ  part  of  an 
organized  piano-forte,  built  by  Babcock,  for  Miss  Joy,  a  lady  of 
Boston. 

The  St.  Pours  Organ.  In  1821,  Mr.  Goodrich  had  contracted  to 
build  an  organ  for  St.  Paul's  church,  and  many  of  the  pipes  were 
made.  But  owing  to  some  unpropitious  circumstances,  the  society 
did  not  conclude  to  enter  seriously  upon  the  business,  till  May,  1826. 
In  the  mean  time,  several  of  the  organs,  before  mentioned,  were  prin- 
cipally constructed  from  the  pipes  and  other  materials  which  had  been 
prepared  for  this  instrument.  Mr.  Goodrich  began  it  anew  in  May, 
1820,  and  finished  it  in  February,  1827.  The  price  was  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars.  It  has  three  rows  of  manual  keys,  and 
comprises  three  organs  besides  the  pedals,  viz.  great  organ,  choir 
or jan,  and  swell.  It  contains  twenty-six  stops,  and  about  seventeen 
hundred  pipes,  including  four  reed-stops,  viz.  three  trumpets  and 
a  hautboy.  At  that  time,  if  not  at  present,  it  was  the  largest  organ 
in  this  country,  and  was  particularly  remarkable  for  its  open  dou- 
ble-diapason pedal  bass;  a  stop,  which,  till  then,  had  not  been 
introduced  here.  This  is  very  heavy  and  powerful,  and  has  not, 
even  to  this  time,  been  exceeded,  if  equaled,  in  excellence.  It 
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extends  to  C  below  the  manual  keys.  That  in  the  Bowdoin-street 
organ,  by  Mr.  Appleton,  is  carried  down  to  G,  an  octave  below  the 
manuals.  The  bellows  of  the  St.  Paul's  organ  is  six  feet  by  twelve. 
The  height  of  the  ca.se  is  twenty-eight  feet,  and  its  width  in  front  is 
sixteen  feet.  Mr.  Goodrich  spared  no  pains  to  render  this  organ  as 
good  and  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  he  was  always  proud  of  it.  In 
several  years  practice  and  investigation  since  its  completion,  he  has 
undoubtedly  made  improvements  in  many  things ;  but  the  St.  Paul's 
organ  may  justly  be  considered  a  noble  and  superior  instrument, 
highly  creditable  to  American  talent  and  ingenuity. 

In  March,  lr»27,  Mr.  Goodrich  commenced  two  organs,  nearly 
alike,  one  of  which  was  sold  to  the  old  Congregational  society,  in 
Cambridge,  then  Dr.  Holmes's.  It  was  put  up  in  the  old  church,  near 
the  College,  in  October,  1827,  but  has  recently  been  removed  to  the 
new  church,  built  by  that  society,  opposite  the  college  buildings. 
The  other  was  finished  for  and  put  up  in  Mr.  Ganhett's  church,  at 
Cambridgeport,  about  March,  1828.  The  old  organ,  built  by  him,  in 
1806,  was  received  in  part  payment  for  this,  and  was  entirely  destroyed 
as  worthless,  as  was  be  lore  stated.  * 

In  May,  1828,  Mr.  Goodrich  removed  to  a  spacious  building,  in  East- 
Cambridge,  (Lechmere  Point,)  which  he  had  just  purchased  and 
repaired,  and  in  which  he  afterwards  continued  his  business  until  his 
death.  The  first  organ  he  built  here  was  for  the  Episcopal  church,  in 
Lowell,  which  was  completed  and  put  up  in  September,  1829.  He 
commenced,  the  same  year,  the  Park-street  church  organ,  which 
was  finished  mid  put  up  in  the  winter  of  1829 — 30.  The  price  was 
two  thousand  dollars.  The  ;one  of  this  organ  is  remarkably 
fine  ;  but  the  instrument  is  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  large  and  power- 
ful, for  an  edifice  of  the  dimensions  of  Park-street  church.  Circum- 
stances occasioned  an  unusual  form,  and  a  complicated  arrangement  of 
the  action,  in  this  organ.  The  organ  gallery  not  being  sufficiently 
deep,  and  there  being  a  door  through  the  wall  back  of  it  into  a  vestry, 
which  it  was  desirous  to  preserve  unobstructed,  the  organ  was  made 
uncommonly  wide  in  front,  with  a  passage-way  through  the  centre. 
The  keys  are  on  one  side,  within  this  passage-way  ;  and  the  action  is 
carried  to  a  much  greater  distance,  and  in  a  more  complicated  man- 
ner, than  is  necessary  in  organs  of  the  usual  construction. 

In  1828,  or  1829,  he  also  constructed  the  organ-part  of  an  organized 
piano-forte,  made  by  Babcock,  for  Mr.  Caleb  Eddy. 

Immediately  after  finishing  the  Park-street  organ,  in  1829,  Mr. 
Goodrich  commenced  two  organs,  nearly  alike,  one  of  them  expressly, 
and  according  to  contract,  for  the  church  of  Mr.  Crosby,  in  Charles- 
town,  New-Hampshire.  This  was  finished  and  put  up  in  October, 
1829.  The  price,  according  to  agreement,  was  one  thousand  dollars; 
but  the  subscribers  liberally  presented  him  with  one  hundred  dollars 
in  addition.  The  other  organ  was  purchased  for  the  orthodox  congre- 
gational society,  in  Dover,  New-Hampshire,  (then  Mr.  Winslow's,) 
and  was  put  up  in  December,  1829.  The  price  paid  was  eleven 
hundred  dollars. 

In  February,  1830,  Mr.  Goodrich  commenced  two  organs  nearly 
like  the  two  last,  with  the  add.tirn  of  a  trumpet.    One  of  them  was 
puichased  by  Mr.  Flint's  (formerly  Dr.  Bentley's)  society,  in  Salem, 
vol.  fl.  5 
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and  was  finished  and  put  up  in  the  church,  in  Februrary,  1831.  The 
other  was  sold  to  the  Congregational  society  (Mr.  Swift's)  in  Nan- 
tucket, and  was  put  up  in  June,  1831.  The  price  was  fourteen 
hundred  dollars.  He  also,  in  1830,  built  an  organ,  smaller 
than  the  usual  size,  but  with  two  rows  of  keys,  for  the  Unitarian 
church,  (Mr.  Green's,)  at  East-Cambridge,  where  he  and  his  family 
usually  attended  public  worship.   It  was  put  up  in  August  of  that  year. 

In  the  summer  of  1831,  after  the  last  three  organs  were  all  com- 
pleted and  put  up,  he  repaired  and  tuned  various  organs  in  Boston, 
Salem,  Cambridge,  &c.  to  some  of  which  he  added  pedal  keys.  In 
September,  of  the  same  year,  he  began  a  small  church-organ,  with 
one  row  of  keys,  and  the  case  of  pine,  which  was  afterwards  purchased 
for  the  Episcopal  church,  in  Pittsfield.  The  treble  was  enclosed  in  a 
swell  case;  but  he  disliked  this  plan,  as  he  found  it  impossible  to  voice 
the  pipes  so  as  to  give  them,  at  the  same  time,  a  good  tone  and  suffi- 
cient power.  He  never  before  nor  afterwards  constructed  one  of  this 
kind. 

At  the  beginning  of  1832,  Mr.  Goodrich  commenced  four  organs, 
of  moderate  size,  and  nearly  simil.fr,  with  two  rows  of  keys,  the  price 
of  each  to  be  one  thousand  dollars.  The  first  was  purchased  by  the 
Congregational  society,  (Dr.  Gray's,)  at  Jamaica  Plain,  in  Roxbury, 
which  was  finished  and  put  up  in  July  of  that  year.  The  second  was 
sold  to  the  First  Baptist  society  in  Lowell,  and  was  put  up  in  the  follow- 
ing August.  The  third  was  purchased  by  the  Unitarian  society  in 
Templeton,  (Massachusetts,)  and  was  put  up  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  The  other,  making  the  fourth,  was  taken  by 
the  Unitarian  society  in  Sudbury,  (Massachusetts,)  and  was  finished 
and  put  up  in  May,  1833,  or  about  that  time. 

Immediately  after  this,  in  1833,  Mr.  Goodrich  commenced  the  build- 
ing of  two  church-organs  of  larger  size.  They  have,  among  other 
stops  not  contained  in  the  last,  a  sesquialter,  a  trumpet  or  cremona,  a 
bass  to  the  swell,  and  a  double-diapason  pedal  bass  of  moderate  power. 
The  first  of  these  was  purchased  by  the  Unitarian  society,  (Mr.  Walk- 
er's,) in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  and  was  finished  and  put  up  in 
the  latter  part  of  August,  1833.  The  old  organ,  built  by  the  Milk- 
street  concern,  as  was  before  mentioned,  was  received  in  part  payment 
for  the  new  one,  and  has  since  been  purchased  for  a  church  in  Calais, 
Maine.  This  new  organ,  now  in  Mr.  Walker's  church,  was  the  last 
which  Mr.  Goodrich  entirely  finished.  The  other,  which  is  similar  to 
it,  was  engaged  for  a  church,  then  building  by  a  new  orthodox  Congre- 
gational society,  called  the  "  Winthrop  Society,"  recently  formed  in 
Charlestown.  It  was  almost  completed,  with  the  exception  of  voicing 
and  tuning,  when  Mr.  Goodrich  was  suddenly  called  away  from  all  the 
concerns  of  this  world.  It  has  since  been  completed,  and  has  been 
voiced  and  tuned  by  Mr.  Appleton.  It  was  put  up,  in  the  Winthrop 
church,  early  in  November,  1833. 

Mr.  Goodrich  had  also,  in  progress,  several  chamber-organs,  two  of 
which  were  nearly  completed.  These  two  have  since  been  finished,  ex- 
cept voicing  and  tuning,  by  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Gayetty,  successors  to 
Mr.  Goodrich.    They  will  be  voiced  and  tuned,  and  then  sold. 

Mr.  Goodrich  died  suddenly,  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  September 
15th,  1833.    He  had,  two  or  three  days  previous,  been  serving  on  a 
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jury,  which  had  been  kept  up  all  night,  in  consequence  of  not  agreeing 
on  a  verdict.  He  returned  home  considerably  fatigued,  and  somewhat 
unwell.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  however,  he  appeared  to  have  recov- 
ered his  usual  state  of  health,  or  nearly  so,  and  had  been,  that  morning, 
to  Charlestown,  to  see  to  something,  which  he  had  been  told  required 
his  attention  in  the  new  organ  in  Mr.  Walker's  church.  He  afterwards 
returned,  and  at  dinner  time  sat  down  to  the  table,  as  usual,  with  his 
family.  He  had  just  commenced  carving  a  piece  of  meat,  when  it  was 
perceived  by  others  that  the  fork  had  fallen  from  his  left  hand,  without 
his  appearing  to  be  sensible  of  it.  Immediately  after,  in  attempting 
to  step  from  the  table,  he  was  about  to  fall,  when  he  was  caught  in  the 
arms  of  a  person  present.  A  direction  being  immediately  given  to 
send  for  a  physician,  Mr.  Goodrich  said  that  he  thought  it  was  not 
then  necessary.  His  friends  then  undertook  to  assist  him  to  his 
chamber,  when  he  expressed  a  confidence  of  being  able  to  walk  up  the 
stairs  alone.  His  left  limbs,  however,  were  entirely  palsied,  though  he 
did  not  appear  to  be  sensible  of  it.  He  also  said,  that  something  had 
struck  him  on  the  head.  These  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  words  he 
uttered,  from  the  time  when  he  was  first  seized,  till  he  expired,  though 
he  appeared  to  retain  his  senses  during  the  greater  portion  of  his  short 
sickness.  He  had  medical  assistance  immediately,  and  the  usual 
remedies  were  applied ;  but  he  survived  only  four  or  five  hours.  A 
post  mortem  examination  showed  an  effusion  of  blood  and  water  in  the 
brain,  which  was  the  undoubted  cause  of  the  apoplexy  that  terminated 
his  life.  Previous  to  his  interment,  a  mould  of  the  face  was  taken, 
from  which  several  casts  have  been  since  made. 

The  last  work,  which  Mr.  Goodrich  undertook,  after  finishing  the 
organ  for  Mr.  Walker's  church,  was  to  voice  and  tune  a  church-organ, 
with  two  rows  of  keys,  built  by  Mr.  Josiah  H.  Ware,  of  Medway,  in 
this  state,  who  had  formerly,  for  several  years,  been  in  the  employment 
of  Mr.  Goodrich.  Mr.  Goodrich  had  voiced  and  tuned  all  the  stops,  ex- 
cept the  hautboy  jn  the  swell,  and  the  twelfth,  fifteenth,  and  sesquialter 
in  the  Great  Organ.  He  was  engaged,  when  last  in  his  working  room, 
in  fitting  reeds  to  the  hautboy  pipes,  one  of  which  he  had  completed. 
This  was  the  last  labor  to  which  he  ever  put  his  hand  ;  and  when  he 
left  the  apartment,  it  was  with  the  intention,  when  he  should  next  re- 
turn to  it,  of  finishing  what  he  had  then  begun.  What  was  thus  left 
imperfect  in  this  organ,  has  since  been  completed  by  another  person. 

The  number  of  church  organs,  which  have  been  enumerated  in  this 
memoir,  as  built  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  is  thirty-eight.  Of  these,  twelve 
were  built  by  the  Milk-street  concern,  and  finished  during  his  connex- 
ion with  it.  The  rest,  twenty-six  in  number,  were  constructed  in  his 
own  shop,  unconnected  with  any  other  person.  Several  chamber-or- 
gans, and  organized  piano-fortes,  have  been  mentioned ;  but  it  ia 
probable  that  he  made  others  not  here  enumerated.  He  also  tuned, 
repaired,  and  altered  numerous  church-organs,  not  only  in  Boston,  but 
in  New- York,  Canada,  and  various  other  places. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  present  state  of  the  art,  and  also  to  its 
rapid  progress  under  Mr.  Goodrich  and  his  pupils,  that,  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  being  in  the  business,  and  notwithstanding  the 
violent  prejudice  which,  for  a  long  time,  existed  against  American  man- 
ufactures, and  in  favor  of  every  thing  that  was  English,  only  three  church 
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organs  were  imported  into  Boston  from  abroad.  These  are,  those  in  the 
West  Boston  and  Chauncy-place  churches,  both  constructed  by  Km  in,  of 
London,  but  said  not  to  be  remarkable  for  excellence;  and  that  in  the 
Old  South  church,  built  by  Elliot,  of  London,  in  18*22,  which  is  allowed 
to  be  a  very  superior  instrument.  The  latter,  when  it  was  set  up  in 
the  church,  in  complete  order,  cost  the  society  seven  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars.  An  organ,  of  the  same  size,  con- 
taining the  same  stops,  and  equally  well  built  in  every  part,  might 
probably  have  been  obtained  here,  at  the  same  time,  from  one  of  our 
principal  manufacturers,  for  less  than  three  thousand  dollars.  There 
is,  consequently,  little  probability  that  the  number  of  foreign-built 
organs  will  be  much  increased  in  this  city,  or,  indeed,  in  any  part  of 
the  Union. 

When  Mr.  Goodrich  first  undertook  to  construct  organs,  there  were, 
it  is  believed,  not  more  than  three  or  four  church-organs  in  Boston, 
and  there  were  very  few,  indeed,  in  all  New-England.  There  had 
existed  a  strong  prejudice  against  them  among  all  denominations  of 
Christians,  except  Episcopalians.  The  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  be- 
lieved, had  no  church  in  New-England,  till  long  after  the  French  revo- 
lution, and  till  the  present  Catholic  church  in  Boston  was  built.  The 
feeling  of  dislike  to  the  church  of  England  had. been  carried  io  such  a 
length  by  our  forefathers,  that,  in  all  the  Congregational  churches, 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Brattle-street  church  and  society 
in  1699,  "  the  reading  of  the  scriptures,  and  the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer, 
were  banished  from  the  public  services."  Even  in  this  church,  which 
was  the  first  to  iutroduce  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  into  the  order 
of  its  services,  and  which  had  rendered  itself  obnoxious  to  all  the  other 
Congregational  churches,  by  its  liberality  and  its  dangerous  innova- 
tions, as  they  were  then  deemed,  the  proffered  donation  of  an  organ 
was  declined. 

It  appears,  by  the  records  of  the  Brattle-street  church  and  society, 
that,  "July  24,  1713,  the  Rev.  Mr.  William  Brattle,  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Cambridge,  signified,  by  a  letter,  the  legacy  of  his  brother, 
Thomas  Brattle,  Esq.  lately  deceased,  of  a  pair  of  organs,  which  he 
dedicated  and  devoted  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God  with  us,  if  we 
should  accept  thereof,  and  within  a  year  after  his  decease,  procure  a 
sober  person,  skilful  to  play  thereon.  The  church,  with  all  possible 
respect  to  the  memory  of  our  deceased  friend  and  benefactor,  voted, 
that  they  did  not  think  it  proper  to  use  the  same  in  the  public  worship 
of  God."  This  church  remained  without  an  organ  for  more  than 
ninety  years  after  it  was  erected.  But,  on  the  19th  of  December, 
1790,  it  was  voted  unanimously,  "  that  an  organ  be  introduced  into 
this  society,  as  an  assistant  to  the  vocal  music  of  psalmody,  which  is 
esteemed  to  be  an  important  part  of  social  worship."  This  organ  was 
put  up  the  second  following  year.  It  cost  about  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  an  expense  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds  more  was 
incurred  in  importing  and  putting  it  up  in  the  church.  It  was  built, 
if  the  writer  has  been  correctly  informed,  by  Dr.  Green,  of  London. 
Mr.  Goodrich  considered  it  equal,  in  excellence,  to  any  organ  in  Bos- 
ton. It  has  only  two  rows  of  keys ;  but  the  stops  of  the  swell  are 
carried  through,  outside  of  the  swell-box,  so  that  the  swell  is,  also,  in 
effect,  a  choir-organ.    This  instrument  now  contains  sixteen  stops, 
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and  about  one  thousand  pipes.  A  crcmona  and  sub-bass  were*  added 
to  it,  by  Mr.  Appleton,  a  few  years  since.  This  was  the  first  organ 
erected  in  any  Congregational  church  in  Boston,  and  was  undoubt- 
edly the  only  one  then  coutained  in  any  church,  not  Episcopal,  in 
New-England. 

There  were  two  other  church  organs,  of  English  make,  in  Boston, 
when  Mr.  Goodrich  began.  Trinity  church  contained  one  of  moder- 
ate size,  and  there  was  a  fine  large  instrument  in  King's  Chapel. 

The  first  Episcopal  church  in  Boston,  now  commonly  called  The 
Stone  Chapel,  was  founded  in  1638.  It  appears,  that  it  was  first 
called  Queen's  Chapel;  and  afterwards,  probably  when  it  was  rebuilt, 
the  name  was  changed  to  King's  Chapel.  Its  records  show,  that,  in 
the  summer  of  1713,  an  organ,  (not  the  present  one)  was  presented  to 
this  church,  by  Thomas  Brattle,  Esq.  which  was  put  up  in  the  church 
in  March,  1714.  About  Christmas,  that  year,  Mr.  Edward  Enstone 
arrived  from  London,  and  commenced  his  duties  as  organist,  with  a 
salary  of  ;£30,  colonial  currency.  This  was,  undoubtedly,  the  first 
organ  which  was  set  up  in  any  church  in  Boston.  Its  size  and  origin 
do  not  appear. 

The  fine  large  organ  now  in  King's  Chapel  was  purchased  in  Lon- 
don, in  1736,  with  funds  raised  by  individuals  belonging  to  the  socie- 
ty. The  original  cost  was  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  the 
charges  of  importation,  &c.  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pounds. 
There  is  a  tradition,  which  cannot  now  be  verified,  that  it  was  se- 
lected by  Handel  himself,  by  order  of  the  king,  George  the  First,  and 
that  it  was  not  then  a  new  instrument. 

The  organ  was  first  used  in  public,  on  the  second  of  September, 
1756,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  notice,  taken  from  the  Boston 
Gazette  of  August  30,  1756,  printed  by  Edes  &,  GUI.  "  We  hear 
that  the  organ  which  lately  arrived  from  London,  by  Capt.  Farr,  for 
King's  Chapel  in  this  town,  will  be  opened  on  Thursday  next,  in  the 
afternoon  ;  and  that  said  organ  (which  contains  a  variety  of  curious 
stops  never  yet  heard  in  these  parts)  is  esteemed  by  the  most  eminent 
masters  in  England,  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of  the  same 
size  in  Europe.  There  will  be  a  sermon,  suitable  to  the  occasion ; 
prayers  to  begin  at  4  o'clock." 

The  late  Dr.  G.  K.  Jackson  declared  this  organ  to  be  the  best  he 
had  ever  touched  in  America.  Its  chorus  stops  arc,  however,  very 
numerous  and  powerful,  compared  with  the  fundamental  stops.  The 
great  organ  has,  in  addition  to  the  stopt  diapason,  only  one  open 
diapason  and  trumpet ;  yet,  besides  the  principal,  twelfth,  fifteenth, 
and  tierce  (or  seventeenth,)  there  are  a  cornet  of  four  ranks,  and 
a  sesquialter  of  four  ranks.  This  multiplication  of  the  harmonics, 
especially  the  seventeenths,  with  a  diapason  so  comparatively  feeble, 
renders  this  organ,  when  played  full,  too  harsh  and  discordant.  It 
is  therefore  seldom  played  full  ;  and,  when  managed  by  an  organist 
possessing  good  taste  as  well  as  skill,  it  is  probably  superior  in  effect, 
though  not  in  power,  to  any  organ  in  New-England.  It  has  a 
great  organ,  choir  organ,  and  swell,  with  three  rows  of  keys.  The 
long  keys  are  black,  and  the  short  keys  white,  contrary  to  what  is 
usual.  The  choir  organ  contains  a  voz-humana  stop,  the  only  one, 
probably,  in  North-America  ;  but  it  has  no  open  diapason  or  dulciana. 
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The  stops  are  by  no  means  numerous,  there  being  only  nineteen  or 
twenty  in  all  ihe  three  organs.  The  number  of  pipes,  however,  owing 
to  the  many  small  ones  contained  in  the  eight  ranks  of  the  cornet  and 
sesquialter,  is  1330.  Dr.  G.  K.  Jackson  thought,  that  the  full  organ 
was  deficient  in  the  bass  ;  and,  in  consequence,  a  sub-bass  was  added, 
in  1825,  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  He  also,  at 
the  same  time,  put  in  a  double  bellows,  similar  in  principle  to  the 
smith's  bellows,  in  lieu  of  the  old  single  ones,  which  were  not  unlike 
the  common  domestic  bellows.  The  great  age  and  excellence  of  this 
organ  entitle  it  to  the  somewhat  extended  notice,  which  has  here  been 
given  of  it. 

For  the  little  knowledge  of  Trinity  church  organ,  which  the  wriler 
possesses,  he  is  indebted  to  the  verbal  statement  of  a  gentleman  ama- 
teur, the  son  of  a  former  rector.  The  old  wooden  church,  lately  re- 
placed by  a  majestic  edifice  of  rough  granite,  was  built  in  1734,  which, 
it  is  presumed,  is  the  year  in  which  the  society  was  formed.  The  or- 
gan was  imported  from  London  in  1737,  and  cost  four  hundred  pounds 
sterling.  It  was  then  an  old  organ,  and  is  said  to  have  stood,  previous- 
ly, either  in  Salisbury  cathedral,  or  in  some  other  church  in  Salisbury. 
It  is* of  moderate  size,  with  two  rows  of  keys,  and  consists  of  a  great 
organ  and  swell.  .  When  played  full,  it  has  a  good  body  of  tone,  and 
all  the  stops  mix  well.  But  the  solo  stops,  played  as  such,  are  not 
good,  especially  the  reeds.  This  organ  was  put  up  again  in  the  new 
edifice,  where  it  still  remains  ;  but  it  is  altogether  insufficient  in  power, 
as  well  as  in  variety  and  excellence,  for  Trinity  Church. 

In  the  other  Episcopal  church  in  town,  that  in  Salem-street,  there 
was  an  organ,  built  in  Boston,  by  Thomas  Johnston,  in  1752.  It  ap- 
pears by  the  records  of  Christ  Church,  that  this  organ  was  originally 
built  in  imitation  of  that  in  Trinity  Church.  It  had  two  rows  of  keys 
and  a  swell,  and  cost  two  hundred  pounds  lawful  money.  It  had  been 
depredated  and  injured  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was  now, 
whatever  it  might  once  have  been,  a  very  poor  instrument.  There 
had  been  a  former  organ  in  this  church,  which  was  probably  the  first. 
The  records  state,  that  the  society  was  offered,  in  1736,  by  a  person 
in  Newport,  an  organ,  for  four  hundred  pounds.  A  committee  was 
sent  to  examine  it,  and  actually  purchased  it  for  three  hundred  pounds. 
This  organ  was  put  up  in  Christ  Church,  in  October,  1736. 

Besides  these  four  church  organs,  if  that  in  Christ  Church  may  be 
considered  one,  there  were  two  large  chamber  organs,  of  English  con- 
struction, one  in  Dr.  Kirkland's  church  in  Summer-street,  and  one  in 
the  Old  Brick,  Mr.  Emerson's  church,  which  stood  where  "  Joy's 
Building"  now  stands.  The  former  was  imported  by  a  respectable 
merchant  of  Boston,  Mr.  Nathan  Frazier,  for  his  own  use.  It  had 
two  rows  of  keys,  and  was,  therefore,  what  we  should  consider  a  very 
large  instrument  for  individual  use.  The  organist  was  Mr.  Mallet, 
who  then,  and  afterwards,  extended  his  friendly  assistance  to  Mr. 
Goodrich.  That,  in  the  Old  Brick,  was  also  a  large  charnber-organ, 
with  one  row  of  keys.  It  had  a  hautboy  stop.  This  organ  was  after- 
wards, for  some  years,  in  Dr.  Codman's  church  in  Dorchester,  and  is 
now  in  the  Episcopal  church  in  Dedham.  The  First  Universalist 
church,  then  Mr.  Murray's,  in  Middle  (now  Hanover)  street,  probably 
contained  a  small  chamber  organ  at  that  time.    There  was  also  a  small 
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imperfect  organ  in  the  Episcopal  church  in  Cambridge.  It  is  confi- 
dently believed,  that  there  were  no  others,  than  those  which  have  now 
been  enumerated. 

Thus,  when  Mr.  Goodrich  built  his  first  church-organ,  there  were, 
in  Boston,  only  three  or  four  instruments,  which  could  be  justly  term- 
ed church-organs,  and  only  one  other  organ,  of  any  kind,  in  all  the  ad- 
joining  towns.  Since  that  time,  these  noble  instruments  have  been 
multiplying,  in  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio,  throughout  the  Uuited  States, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  northern  states.  In  New-England,  the 
prejudice  against  them  has,  within  a  few  years,  nearly  subsided  in  al- 
most every  sect.  The  taste  and  the  desire  for  them  have  become  al- 
most universal,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  yearly  increasing.  This 
rapid  improvement  in  musical  taste,  as  well  as  in  a  liberal  and  impor- 
tant bratich  of  manufacture,  is  mainly  to  be  attributed,  in  its  origin 
and  progress,  to  Mr.  Goodrich;  to  his  ingenuity,  perseverance,  and 
enterprize,  in  pursuing  aud  carrying  to  perfection  in  this  city,  the  art 
of  constructing  church-organs,  of  any  magnitude,  and  of  any  form  and 
arrangement.  Instead  of  the  three  or  four  before  mentioned,  there 
are  now,  in  Boston,  twenty-five  or  more,  (besides  numerous  chamber- 
organs,)  and  twelve  or  more  in  four  of  the  adjoining  towns.  These, 
with  the  exception  of  the  English  instruments  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, and  perhaps  two  or  three  others,  were  all  constructed  by  Mr. 
Goodrich  or  Mr.  Thomas  Appleton.  Many  of  their  instruments  are 
also  scattered  over  New-England,  and  the  southern  states,  even  as 
far  as  New-Orleans ;  and  some  have  been  furnished,  on  orders  from 
the  West-India  islands. 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Goodrich,  who  left  the  shop  of  his  brother  William, 
and  commenced  the  business  on  his  own  account,  in  or  about  the  year 
1807,  says,  that  he  has,  since  that  time,  constructed  and  sold  one 
hundred  and  seven  organs,  and  that  he  has  ten  others  now  in  pro- 
gress, in  his  shop.  Of  those  which  have  been  completed,  only  six  had 
two  rows  of  keys.  Twenty  others  were  put  up  in  churches,  but  had 
only  one  row  of  keys.  Eighty-one  were  chamber-organs,  twenty-six 
of  which  had  a  reed-stop ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  had  proba- 
bly only  two  or  three  slops. 

Mr.  Thomas  Appleton  has,  at  the  request  of  the  writer,  furnished  a 
schedule  of  the  organs  which  he  has  constructed,  since  his  separation, 
in  1820,  from  the  Milk-street  concern,  in  which  he  was  a  partner. 
The  whole  number,  including  two  now  in  the  shop  unfinished,  is 
thirty-eight.  Of  these,  several  were  unusually  large,  with  three  rows 
of  keys  ;  and  most  of  the  others  were  church-organs  of  the  usual  size. 
There  were  among  them  only  six  or  eight  chamber-organs.  Even  some 
of  these  were  instruments  of  respectable  power,  and  have  been  set  up 
in  small  churches. 

Thus,  Mr.  Goodrich,  and  two  of  those  who  were  taught  the  business 
by  him,  have,  alone,  constructed  and  supplied  the  churches  with  sev- 
enty-four church-organs  or  more,  properly  so  called,  and  many  smaller 
ones  which  are  used  in  churches,  besides  upwards  of  one  hundred 
chamber-organs. 

Mr.  Goodrich  first  came  to  Boston,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
manner  of  constructing  church-organs,  or  any  intention  of  undertak- 
ing to  build  them.    His  early  attempts  were,  consequently,  rude  and 
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imperfect.  Some  of  his  first  organs,  he  afterwards  took  back  at  a 
liberal  price,  in  part  payment  for  new  ones,  and  he  cither  wholly  de- 
stroyed them,  or  altered  tiiem  so  thoroughly,  that  they  might  well  be 
called  new  instruments.  Others  he  voiced  and  tuned  anew  as  they 
stood,  rendering  them  as  perfect  as  was  practicable. 

He  was  employed,  soon  after  commencing  business,  to  clean,  repair, 
and  put  in  tune,  two  of  the  three  excellent  English  organs  then  in 
Boston,  and  afterwards  others  in  other  places.  From  the  opportuni- 
ties, which  the  making  these  repairs  afforded  him,  he  derived  great 
and  important  advantages.  His  previous  scales  and  plans,  being 
mostly  contrived  by  himself,  were  necessarily  imperfect  and  incom- 
plete. He  now  had  the  power  of  improving  them.  He  carefully 
inspected  the  work  of  the  best  of  these  foreign  organs  minutely, 
observed  the  contrivance  and  arrangement  of  the  several  parts,  and 
took  the  dimensions  and  proportions  of  the  pipes  and  other  portions  of 
the  interior.  All,  or  most  of  these,  he  introduced,  at  various  times, 
into  his  own  organs,  and,  after  due  trial,  adopted  such  as  he  deemed 
the  best,  for  his  own  future  use. 

Another  source  of  improvement,  was  a  voluminous  work  upon  organ 
building,  which  he  fortunately  learned  was  in  possession  of  a  gentle- 
man of  Boston,  Mr.  William  Ropes,  of  whom  he  procured  it  on  loan, 
and  afterwards  purchased  it.  This  was,  "  L'Art  du  Factcurd'Or- 
gues,  par  I).  Bedos  de  Ceiles,"  a  large  folio  volume  in  French,  with  a 
great  number  of  plates,  published  in  1760,  by  the  French  Academy  of 
Bourdeaux,  as  the  sixth  volume  of  "  Arts  et  Metiers,"  or  Arts  and 
Trades.  This  work  contains  the  most  minute  descriptions,  plans, 
drawings,  and  dimensions,  of  every  part  of  the  largest  organs,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  which  then  existed  in  France.  The  English  have 
always  been  superior  to  the  French,  in  the  workmanship  and  tone  of 
their  organs.  The  plans  and  scales  in  this  work  were,  therefore,  not 
such  as  could  be  adopted  literally  and  extensively  by  Mr.  Goodrich; 
but  to  a  mind  like  his,  this  volume  afforded  hints  and  suggestions,  and 
furnished  information  on  numerous  points,  which,  in  the  then  infancy 
of  the  art  in  this  country,  were  of  the  utmost  importance. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  here,  en  passant,  upon  the  danger  of 
entrusting  unskillful  persons  to  tune  and  repair  organs,  or,  indeed,  of 
admitting  any  one  to  the  interior,  when  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 
Even  the  best  organists  are  generally  unacquainted  with  the  construc- 
tion of  their  instrument.  Mr.  Goodrich  once  mentioned  to  the  writer, 
that  he  altered  the  voicing  of  an  excellent  church-organ,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  business,  which  he  had  since  exceedingly  regretted,  as  he 
was  convinced  that  it  was  a  disadvantage  rather  than  an  improvement. 
The  keys  to  the  interior  should  always  be  kept  by  the  committee  who 
have  charge  of  the  organ,  not  by  the  organist ;  and  if  tuning  or  repairs 
are  required,  they  should  be  done  by  a  proper  person,  under  suitable 
cautions  and  injunctions,  and  under  the  inspection  of  one  of  the  com- 
mittee. An  unskilful  or  conceited  person  may,  from  the  most  lauda- 
ble motives,  alter  and  spoil  the  tone  of  an  instrument,  made  and 
finished,  perhaps,  by  one  of  the  best  and  most  celebrated  organ-build- 
ers of  Europe. 

The  mind  of  Mr.  Goodrich  was  constantly  active.  He  never, 
through  life,  slackened  his  exertions  to  attain  additional  information 
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in  his  business.  He  was  always  awake  to  new  inventions  and  im- 
provements, and  always  sedulous  to  discover  and  adopt  every  thing  of 
importance,  which  had  not  already  been  introduced.  In  the  St.  Paul's 
organ,  he,  for  the  firs!  time  here,  added  to  the  usual  stops  the  great 
double-diapason  pedal  bass,  of  open  wooden  pipes,  which  he  even 
then,  as  a  first  attempt,  rendered  so  perfect  and  excellent,  that  they 
have  not,  to  this  time,  been  surpassed.  He  very  early  fitted  a  tremu- 
lant to  some  organ  in  New-Orleans,  or  one  of  tlie  southern  cities. 
He  first  introduced  and  annexed  to  an  organ  here,  the  little  bellows- 
like  appendage,  sometimes  called  a  winker,  by  which  the  action  of  the 
wind  upon  the  pipes  is  rendered  more  regular  and  steady.  He  first 
adopted  a  valuable  improvement,  which  he  had  discovered  in  some 
recent  English  organs,  in  the  form  of  the  brass  reeds  and  of  the  aper- 
tures over  which  they  vibrate.  In  the  Park-street  organ,  he  intro- 
duced a  supposed  improvement  in  the  double-diapason  bass,  suggested 
by  an  English  publication,  by  which  one  pipe,  by  means  of  ventages 
and  stops  or  keys,  produced  two  or  three  notes.  There  were  some 
disadvantages  or  inconveniences  in  this  plan,  which  rendered  it  after- 
wards necessary  to  remove  these  pipes,  and  to  substitute  others  after 
the  old  mode.  In-  his  last  organ,  that  which  he  left  unfinished,  there 
is  a  new  plan  with  regard  to  the  action  and  the  wind-chest  of  the 
double-diapason,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  the  wind  to  the  pipes. 
Experience  can  only  show,  whether  this  or  the  former  method  ia  best. 
He  had  also  collected  a  great  variety  of  the  scales  of  pipes,  showing 
their  dimensions  and  proportions  ;  some  relating  to-  various  organs  of 
his  own  making,  and  others  to  such  of  the  best  English  organs  in  this 
country,  as  he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining.  These  were  lately 
sold,  wiih  his  books,  tools,  and  materials  of  business,  by  order  of  the 
administrator. 

Mr.  Goodrich,  as  has  been  already  observed,  possessed,  naturally,  a 
good  musical  ear,  which  was  improved  by  early  and  constant  cultivation, 
till  it  was  remarkable  for  its  delicacy,  with  regard  both  to  tune  and  tone. 
He  had  not  resided  long  in  Boston,  before  he  acquired  the  art  of  tun- 
ing keyed  instruments  in  great  perfection.  This  he  practised  exten- 
sively, particularly  with  respect  to  piano-fortes,  before  he  made  much 
progress  in  the  art  of  organ-building.  Afterwards,  the  construction  of 
organ-pipes^  and  that  modification  or  adaptation  of  the  mouth  of  a 
pipe,  which  gives  the  proper  quality  of  tone,  and  which  is  technically 
called  voicing,  gave  constant  exercise  both  to  his  mechanical  inge- 
nuity and  his  musical  taste.  It  is  upon  this  art  of  voicing,  that  the 
fine  tone  of  an  organ  entirely  depends  ;  and  it  is  this  which  makes  the 
principal  difference  between  a  good  organ  and  a  bad  one.  In  this 
important  art,  Mr.  Goodrich  acquired,  in  this  country,  unrivaled  and 
acknowledged  superiority  and  excellence.  In  the  merely  mechanical 
parts  of  the  instrument,  the  work  of  the  cabinet-maker  and  the  ma- 
chinist, other  builders  may  equal  him,  and  may,  perhaps,  in  some 
things,  excel  him  ;  hit  in  this  sine  qua  non  of  the  accomplished  organ- 
builder,  the  art,  or  rather  the  talent,  of  voicing  and  tuning,  Mr.  Good- 
rich stood  in  a  manner  alone,  in  this  country,  or,  at  least,  without  an 
equal.  It  is  in  this,  that  his  loss  wili  be  most  severely  felt,  and  with 
most  difficulty  supplied. 

The  skill  and  talent  in  voicing  is  most  perceptible  in  listening  to  a 
VOL.  vi.  6 
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single  stop,  intended  to  be  often  played  by  itself,  or  to  two  or  three 
such  stops,  intended  to  be  played  together.  These  are  called  solo 
stops.  The  beauty  of  the  tone,  and  the  equanimity  of  each  pipe  in 
the  loudness  and  quality  of  that  tone,  must  be  observed  ;  and  if  two  or 
three  stops  be  united,  their  comparative  loudness,  and  their  quality  of 
mingling  with  each  other,  must  be  noticed.  For,  when  the  full  organ 
is  played,  and  the  loud  chorus  stops  are  heard,  the  beauty  or  the  defects 
of  the  solo  stops  will  not  be  perceived ;  and  a  very  badly-voiced  organ, 
when  played  full,  will  sometimes  appear  very  well,  the  combined  im- 
perfections of  all  balancing,  in  some  degree,  each  other,  and  conceal- 
ing the  separate  defects  of  each.  Here,  Mr.  Goodrich's  talent  and 
skill  are  remarkably  conspicuous.  His  solo  stops  are  beautiful,  and 
mingle  sweetly  with  each  other.  They  are  even,  or  equal  in  loudness. 
The  excellence  of  his  organs,  and  their  superiority,  are  much  more 
perceptible  in  the  solo  stops,  than  in  the  noise  and  crash  of  the  full 
organ.  Hjs  reed  stops,  such  as  the  trumpet,  hautboy,  and  cremona, 
which  in  most  organs  are  harsh  when  played  separately,  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  excellent  and  unrivaled,  whether  employed  alone  or  in 
combination. 

Within  a  few  years,  a  taste  for  noisy  music  has  been  introduced 
among  us.  Regularly  educated  performers  on  the  piano-forte  and 
organ  have  appeared  here  from  Europe,  some  of  whom  have  displayed 
their  skill,  in  concerto  playing,  and  in  the  difficulties  of  unmeaning 
execution.  The  full  organ  has  therefore  been  put  in  constant  requisi- 
tion ;  and  the  more  loud,  harsh,  and  noisy  the  instrument,  the  greater, 
of  course,  has  been  its  effect.  Solo  stops,  and  consequently  fine  voic- 
ing, have  thus,  for  the  moment,  lost  their  importance  and  due  estima- 
tion. It  would  not  be  surprising,  if  carillons  should  come  into  fashion, 
and  we  should  be  stunned,  for  a  time,  with  the  eternal  chiming  of  a 
Dutch  city.  But  when  this  admiration  of  crash  and  noise  shall  sub- 
side, and  a  better  taste  shall  resume  its  place,  the  beautiful  solo  stops 
of  Mr.  Goodrich's  organs,  and  the  harmonious  mingling  of  his  chorus 
stops,  though  they  may<  be  less  bold  and  obtrusive,  will  regain  their 
former  standing,  and  be  valued  according  to  their  true  merits. 

High  as  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Goodrich  justly  stood  in  this  depart- 
ment, his  superiority  was  not  confined  alone  to  the  art  of  voicing  and 
tuning.  He  also  possessed  great  ingenuity  and  skill  in  mechanics. 
His  talent  this  way  was  conspicuous  in  the  alterations  and  improve- 
ments which  he  was  constantly  making  in  the  internal  construction  of 
his  organs.  He  was  so  remarkable  in  this,  that  it  has  often  been  said, 
nothing  could  ever  induce  him  to  make  two  organs  alike.  Other 
builders  prefer  sameness.  It  requires  less  time,  trouble,  and  expense, 
and  is  much  more  favorable  to  considerations  of  profit.  But  of  this, 
Mr.  Goodrich  thought  little ;  his  mind  was  intensely  fixed  on  improve- 
ment, on  something  new,  on  variations  from  former  and  common 
plans ;  though,  as  will  sometimes  be  the  case,  his  variations  were, 
occasionally,  not  improvements.  If,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of 
a  church,  requiring  an  organ  different  from  the  common  form  and  the 
usual  internal  arrangement,  other  builders  declined  a  contract,  Mr. 
Goodrich  was  always  ready  to  undertake  it.  Apparent  difficulties,  and 
the  pleasure  of  surmounting  them,  were  only  stimulants  and  induce- 
ments, in  his  mind,  to  assume  what  others  had  avoided. 
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Mr.  Goodrich  was  not  only  sedulous  in  the  attainment  of  perfection 
in  voicing  and  tuning,  and  in  the  internal  machinery  of  the  organ ;  he 
also  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  pipes, 
both  with  regard  to  the  comparative  length  and  diameter  of  each, 
proper  for  certain  stops,  and  to  the  comparative  diameters  of  the 
several  pipes  composing  a  stop.  And  not  only  these,  but  also  the 
relative  size  of  each  stop,  compared  with  each  and  every  other  stop,  so 
that  the  combination  of  several  or  all  the  stops  should  produce  the 
best  possible  effect.  In  the  attainment  of  this  object,  he  had  expend* 
ed  much  time  and  labor.  The  various  scales  for  the  construction  of 
pipes,  which  he  had  selected  and  adopted  in  his  latest  organs,  are  the 
result  of  his  labors  and  experiments  in  this  way  ;  and,  to  a  person 
qualified  to  understand  and  to  take  advantage  of  them,  they  would  be 
of  no  small  value. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  character  of  men  of  genius  and  inven- 
tion, that  they  are  inclined  to  disregard  old  practices  and  customs, 
and  to  set  light  by  that  authority  and  long-established  opinion,  which 
the  mass  of  mankind  reverence  so  highly.  Nothing  is  so  fatal  to 
originality  of  thinking,  as  this  awe  of  authority,  this  sacred  regard  for 
custom  and  the  opinions  of  others.  When  once  this  is  surmounted, 
and  we  undertake  to  examine  coolly  and  candidly  the  reason  and 
foundation  of  things,  we  discover  so  much  error  and  deception,  so 
much  that  rests  merely  on  custom  and  prejudice,  that  we  are  liable  to 
distrust  what  we  have  not  investigated  and  tried,  and  to  place  a  very 
firm  reliance  on  our  own  opinions  and  decisions.  If  this  were  not  the 
case  with  a  certain  portion  of  mankind,  there  would  be  little  invention 
or  discovery,  little  progress  and  improvement,  few  new  trains  of 
thought,  and  a  very  limited  range  for  enterprise  and  exertion.  But 
this  very  quality,  which  is  so  beneficial  and  important,  has  a  tendency, 
and  perhaps  an  unavoidable  one,  to  render  persons  opinionated.  They 
are  considered,  by  the  world,  to  be  obstinate.  And  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  men  of  genius  sometimes  firmly  adhere  to  opinions,  and 
long  continue  in  them,  when  others,  of  little  genius,  but  more  plain, 
cool,  and  practical,  easily  perceive,  or  learn  from  experiment,  that 
they  are  founded  in  error. 

Mr.  Goodrich  was,  by  some,  thought  to  be  opinionated  ;  and  per- 
haps, in  some  things,  he  was  so.  It  is  very  possible,  that  he  may  have 
made  alterations,  and  what  he  considered  improvements,  in  various 
parts  of  the  organ,  a  few  of  which  may  not  be  superior  (perhaps  may 
be  inferior)  to  the  old  and  common  mode.  But  the  many  actual  im- 
provements which  he  made,  his  constant  stretch  of  thought  and 
inquiry,  and  his  firmness  and  unabated  perseverance,  together  with 
their  many  happy  results,  throw  all  defects  of  this  kind,  if  they  really 
existed,  far  into  the  shade.  They  are  the  price,  which  men  of  origin- 
ality and  genius  must  pay,  for  the  extraordinary  qualities  with  which 
nature  has  endued  them. 

The  independence  and  commendable  self-respect  of  Mr.  Goodrich, 
appeared,  in  his  declining  to  pay  the  fee,  which  is  sometimes  exacted 
by  organists,  for  recommending  an  instrument.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
generally  known,  that  when  musical  teachers  or  professors  are  employ- 
ed to  select  a  good  organ  or  piano-forte,  for  a  scholar,  or  some  other 
purchaser,  it  is  customary  for  the  maker  and  vender  of  an  instrument 
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to  pay  a  commission  to  the  musical  gentleman,  provided  a  sale  be 
made  in  consequence  of  his  recommendation.  Mr.  Goodrich,  when 
applied  to,  refused  to  purchase  the  good  will  of  such  persons;  by 
which  independent  course,  he  undoubtedly  procured  their  ill  will,  and 
sometimes,  probably,  a  representation  with  regard  to  the  character  of 
his  organs,  which  was  any  thing  but  favorahle.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
is  possible  that  the  unsuspecting  purchaser  may  sometimes  have  be- 
come the  proprietor  of  an  inferior  instrument,  when  a  superior  one 
might  have  been  obtained  from  Mr.  Goodrich,  at  a  less  price.  His 
reply  to  such  propositions  was,  that  he  intended  his  instruments  should 
recommend  themselves. 

There  was  another  characteristic  of  Mr.  Goodrich,  which  is  so  gen- 
erally attendant  on  genius,  that  it  has  grown  into  a  proverb.  This  is, 
an  inattention  to  money  concerns; — the  want  of  that  faculty,  or  of  the 
disposition  to  exercise  it,  by  which  property  is  accumulated  and  re- 
tained. He  was  never  anxious  to  be  rich;  and  he  thought  more  of 
the  lasting  reputation  he  should  secure,  by  finishing  a  superior  instru- 
ment, than  of  the  amount  of  clear  profit  which  he  should  obtain  by  its 
sale.  It  was  probably«from  this  cause,  that  he  never  acquired  those 
strict  habits  of  punctuality,  which  generally  belong  to  men  of  thrift. 
He  was  exceedingly  moderate  in  his  prices,  and  very  often,  for  the 
sake  of  improving  the  instrument,  added,  at  his  own  expense,  more 
than  was  required  by  the  agreement.  Being  the  first,  and  for  many 
years  alone,  in  the  business,  and  having  an  extensive  reputation,  he 
possessed  the  means,  with  proper  management,  of  accumulating  a  for- 
tune. But  this  was  an  object  he  neglected  or  despised.  His  own 
habits,  and  those  of  his  family,  were  far  from  being  expensive  ;  but  he 
paid  too  little  attention  to  money  concerns;  and,  being  friendly  and 
liberal,  too  frequently  suffered  himself  to  be  defrauded  or  imposed 
upon,  by  the  artful  and  the  idle.  He  left  only  a  moderate  property, 
where  there  should  have  been  an  independent  fortune. 

It  was  at  first  intended  to  include  in  this  memoir,  some  account  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  organ-building  in  New-England,  and  of 
those  persons  who  attempted  it  previous  to  Mr.  Goodrich  ;  but  the 
length,  to  which  this  article  has  already  been  extended,  renders  it 
necessary  to  defer  the  execution  of  that  intention,  4iU  the  appearance 
of  another  number  of  the  Magazine. 


MY  DOG. 

The  best  friend  I  ever  had  was  a  quadruped  :  he  was  a  shame  to 
mankind,  (his  master  among  the  mass)  so  grateful  was  he  for  favors 
and  so  patient  under  kicks.  His  fidelity  was  without  impeachment, 
and  my  confidence  in  him  had  no  limit.  He  was  the  best  of  followers, 
and  he  followed,  like  Jack  Rugby,  at  the  heels.  He  would  have  faced  a 
lion  to  defend  me;  but  he  was  superstitious,  and  had  some  supernatural 
terrors.  Any  thing  out  of  the  usual  order  of  nature  would  daunt  him, 
as  it  has  daunted  heroes.  I  had  a  mask,  such  as  they  put  upon  the 
actor  who  enacts  Bottom  ;  and  when  I  appeared  to  Limpet  in  this 
guise,  all  the  hairs  of  his  back  would  rise  in  terror.    I  remember 
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that  once,  when  I  bathed  in  the  red-faced  miller's  pond,  the  poor  brute 
whined  piteously  when  I  had  stripped  to  the  shirt.  When  I  doffed 
that,  he  uttered  one  long  howl,  and  scampered  like  a  march  hare  over 
the  hill.  He  had  no  idea  of  me  in  the  abstract;  his  conception  of  me 
was  made  up  of  coat  and  pantaloons. 

Every  man  is  a  hero  to  his  dog  if  not  to  his  valet,  and  the  feeling  is 
reciprocal  ;  every  man's  dog  is  the  best.  A  man  is  more  willing  to 
admit  the  good  qualities  of  his  dog,  though  he  may  not  praise  his  neigh- 
bor;  towards  the  brute  his  tongue  is  tied  neither  by  jealousy  nor  envy. 
A  patriot  will  sooner  fight  for  his  dog  than  for  his  country.  Perhaps 
he  is  the  more  prompt  to  battle,  as  the  object  is  less  worthy,  as  the 
most  worthless  child  has  ever  the  greatest  share  of  parental  affection. 
A  man,  that  will  take  the  law  of  a  bully  who  strikes  him,  will  do  in- 
stant battle  with  a  miscreant  who  kicks  his  dog.  I  once  saw  a  ped- 
dling son  of  Connecticut  pounded,  as  I  would  not  pound  hemp,  for  a 
cur  that  I  would  not  put  in  the  tread-mill. 

"  Love  me,  love  my  dog,"  is  a  proverb  deeply  founded  in  canine 
and  human  nature.  When  I  would  make  a  favorable  impression  upon 
a  man  that  dislikes  me,  I  praise  his  dog — if,  to  my  misfortune,  he  keep 
none,  I  have  to  buy  candy  for  his  children. 

1  was  once  riding  in  a  coach  with  five  other  persons — a  German,  a 
Frenchman,  an  Englishman,  a  lady  and  her  dog,  whom  she  had  prob- 
ably selected  for  better  qualities  than  beauty  ;  for  a  more  ugly  hound 
I  never  saw.  The  Frenchman  won  the  lady's  favor  by  patting  the 
dog  ;  that  the  Englishman  flattered  neither  the  lady  nor  her  dog,  it  ia 
needless  to  state.  I  maintained  neutrality,  though  I  abhorred  the  cur. 
Snap  was  his  name,  and  to  snap  was.his  nature  ;  without  a  mailed  glove 
I  would  not  have  patted  his  head.  In  disposition  and  feature,  he  was, 
among  dogs,  like  Diogenes  among  men ;  but  when  I  looked  in  the 
lady's  face,  I  more  than  once  caught  myself  thinking  that  it  was  rather 
a  pretty  dog. 

My  description  is  unlike  its  subject :  it  has  neither  head  nor  tail.  I 
ramble,  indeed,  like  my  dog.  He  adapts  himself  more  to  his  master's 
present  humors  than  can  be  expected  from  any  other  domestic.  He 
watches  my  face  ;  and  when  he  sees  it  stern,  slinks  under  the  table  ; 
but  when  he  beholds  it  placid,  he  comes  to  my  chair,  and  edges  his  cold 
nose  under  my  hand.  If  I  pat  him,  he  has  no  more  to  wish;  it  con- 
fers upon  him  as  much  happiness  as  his  nature  permits  him  to  enjoy. 

His  morals  are  as  good  as  his  understanding ;  he  knows  better  than 
other  men's  dogs,  and  perhaps  as  well  as  other  men,  the  distinctions 
of  meum  and  tuum.  I  have  known  him  stick  to  his  principles  in  the 
face  of  great  temptation.  He  never  worries  sheep,  barks  at  beggars, 
domineers  with  a  stiff  tail  over  smaller  dogs,  or  runs  after  shadows 
like  his  master.  To  me  he  owes  his  moral  habits,  and  to  my  son  his 
tricks.  These  are,  to  bring  my  slippers  when  I  yawn  in  the  evening, 
to  roll  over  three  times,  to  walk  upon  his  hinder  legs,  to  carry  a  basket 
like  little  Red  Ridinghood,  and  to  hold  a  piece  of  meat  upon  his  nose 
till  the  donor  counts  ten. 

Dog  has  as  much  individuality  of  character  as  man  :  there  are  far 

greater  distinctions  among  them  than  those  of 

"  Mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound, 
And  cur»  of  lowdegree." 
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The  Lady  of  Ruthven. 


A  dog  has  more  character  than  a  rabbit  Read  Cowper's  account  of 
the  different  dispositions  of  his  two  leverets,  and  believe  that  it  exists 
in  a  much  greater  degree  in  the  canine  race. 

All  dogs  serve  hard  masters;  they  were  given  to  man  for  friends, 
and  he  has  made  them  slaves.  Their  food  is  crusts,  bones,  and  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  the  table;  their  reward  is  often  blows,  and  no 
gatitude  or  mercy  saves  them  from  the  halter  when  their  teeth  fail 
longer  to  serve  ungrateful  masters.  History  is  full  of  the  great  actions 
of  dogs :  this  justice  only  they  obtain,  to  be  praised  while  they  are 
neglected.  They  are  ever  ready  in  works  of  daring  and  meTcy,  from 
which  man  shrinks,  with  all  his  intellect  and  all  his  philanthropy.  In 
every  distant  and  dissimilar  region,  the  dog  adapts  himself  to  service. 
He  draws  the  Esquimaux  over  plains  of  ice;  he  mangles  his  fellow,  to 
amuse  the  Englishman  ;  he  bides  the  pitiless  storms  of  the  Alps,  and 
guides  the  lost  to  the  hospice  of  St.  Bernard :  and  he  rescues  the 
drowning  fisherman  of  Newfoundland. 


THE  LADY   OF  RUTHVEN. 

Hati.  to  thee,  fair,  noble  lady  ! 

Much  I  marvel  who  art  thou, 
With  thy  bright  eye,  clear  and  steady, 

And  thy  broad  resplendent  brow  ! 

Well  becomes  the  Spanish  bonnet 
Those  dark  locks  that  woo  the  mind, — 

And  the  plume  that  flutters  on  it, 
is  not  freer  than  thy  mind. 

Ruthven's  lady,— saith  it  rightly  ? 

Scotland  owns  the  ancient  name, — 
Many  a  Knight  that  bore  him  knightly, 

Many  a  bright  and  beauteous  dame. 

Tet,  methinks,  those  haughty  glances 
Suit  not  our  degenerate  days  ; 

Knights  no  longer  splinter  lances, 
Bards  no  longer  sing  their  praise. 

Trumpets  bushed,  and  folded  banners, 
Mammon's  stamp  on  beauty's  brow, 

Feeble  men,  and  selfish  manners, — 
These  things  suit  not  such  as  tbou  ! 

Would  I  knew  her  lofty  story, — 
How  she  loved,  and  how  she  died, — 

Sure  I  am  t  was  one  of  glory  ; 
Sure  I  am 't  was  one  of  pride  : 

For  the  soul,  on  every  feature, 

Looks  so  high  and  so  serene, 
Say  thou  wast  a  glorious  creature, 

Wheresoe'er  thy  lot  has  been. 
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On  the  13th  of  November,  the  celestial  spaces  exhibited  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  and  sublime  phenomena,  which  has  been  witnessed 
by  the  men  of  this  generation.  By  the  most  of  those  who  saw,  or 
heard  of  it  for  the  first  time,  it  was  supposed  to  be  unprecedented — a 
new  and  original  elemental  exhibition,  designed,  according  to  the  va- 
rious modes  of  thinking,  or  not  thinking,  for  the  amusement,  instruc- 
tion, or  warning  of  mankind.  The  perplexities  of  men  wore  very  much 
relieved,  when,  on  looking  into  the  records  of  the  past,  it  was  found 
that  such  things  had  been  before  ;  that  former  ages  had  seen  the  heav- 
ens on  fire,  and  still  the  steady  course  of  nature  had  moved  on  undis- 
turbed  and  unaltered.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  phenomena 
of  this  kind  have  always  been  among  the  usual,  though  seldom 
observed  or  unrecorded  exhibitions  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  causes, 
whatever  they  may  be,  which  produced  this,  have  been  always  operat- 
ing,  and  must  have  produced,  in  their  regular  or  fortuitous  intervals, 
similar  phenomena.  Those  causes,  and  the  manner  of  their  action, 
are,  at  present,  confessedly  beyond  the  reach  of  philosophy  ;  their  un- 
frequent  occurrence,  the  excitement  under  which  observations  hare 
been  made,  and  the  consequent  imperfection  of  those  observations, 
have  prevented  any  certain  understanding  of  their  nature  or  origin. 
The  recent  phenomenon  was  very  extensively  visible,  and  its  various 
aspects  seem  to  have  been  noted  with  considerable  precision.  From 
the  multitude  and  variety  of  observations,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
philosophers  will  be  enabled  to  make  a  nearer  approximation  to  a  just 
theory  of  meteors  than  has  yet  been  effected.  In  every  view,  this  oc- 
currence is  especially  worthy  of  notice,  whether  as  a  subject  of  philo- 
sophical speculation,  or  a  theme  for  poetic  musings  or  devotional  aspi- 
rations. It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  speculate  or  poetize — 
to  propose  new  theories,  or  pronounce  decidedly  upon  old  ones; — but 
merely  to  collect,  in  a  brief  space,  the  results  of  the  observations, 
made  in  different  places  and  by  various  persons,  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble phenomenon  of  this  century. 

We  had  not  tbe  good  fortune  ourselves  to  witness  the  magnificent 
spectacle  of  November  13,  being  then  a  fast  prisoner  in  the  land  of 
dreams.  We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  derive  our  ideas  and  descrip- 
tions from  the  accounts  of  those,  who  were  happy  enough  to  be  called 
or  kept  from  their  pillows  to  witness  this  glorious  flashing  of  the 
elements.  The  general  description  of  the  phenomenon  is  that  of  in- 
numerable meteors,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  shooting  stars,  in 
rapid  succession,  and  for  a  long  space  of  time,  darting  down  the  heav- 
ens, filling  them  with  light,  leaving  behind  them  long  trains  of  bright- 
ness, and  exploding  in  the  most  brilliant  coruscations.  So  countless 
was  the  number  of  these  meteors,  that  their  fall  has  been  variously 
represented  as  a  M  shower  of  fire," — a  "  storm  of  fire," — a  "  shower  of 
meteors," — a  *  starry  shower."  The  least  excited  observers  speak  of 
the  "  heavens  being  streaked  with  liquid  fire,"— of  the  atmosphere 
above  and  around  "  rolling  up  and  kindling  into  innumerable  halls  of 
rolling  fire," — and  other  comparisons  equally  emphatic.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  neither  laoguage,  nor  the  pencil,  can  adequately  picture 
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the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  scene.  Imagination  comes  far 
short  of  its  sublime  reality,  and  is  content  to  leave  to  sober  philosophy 
the  task  of  description.  It  may  bo  doubted,  whether  any  descrip'ion 
h  is  surpassed,  in  accuracy  and  inipressiveness,  that  of  the  old  negro  in 
Virginia,  who  remarked — M  It  is  awful,  indeed,  sir, — it  looked  like  ripe 
crab-apples  falling  from  the  trees,  when  shaking  them  lor  cider." 

The  meteors  do  not  in  general  appear  to  have  exhibited  any  appear- 
ances essentially  different  from  the  ordinary  shooting  stars,  which 
every  one  frequently  sees,  in  a  bright  evening.  They  all  left  behind 
them  trains  of  light,  which  continued,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods, 
seldom  exceeding  seconds,  after  the  meteor  had  disappeared,  and  grad- 
ually faded  away.  The  meteors  also  differed  in  size  and  brilliancy, 
some  seeming  little  more  than  mete  points,  others  were  larger  and 
brighter  than  Jupiter  or  Venus.  Professor  Olmsted,  of  New-Ha- 
ven, mentions  one  as  large  as  the  moon.  Two  also  arc  recorded 
as  seen  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  of  uncommon  size,  which  exhibited 
very  singular  and  beautiful  a|>pearances.  Both  were  about  the  size  of 
a  six-inch  globe.  One  of  these  laige  meteors  darted  to  the  North- 
East,  leaving  behind  it  a  train  of  light  apparently  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  in  length,  and  threw  sparks  in  every  direction,  until  it  exploded 
in  a  thousand  brilliant  particles.  This  beautiful  meteor  continued  in 
its  path  of  light,  while  sixty-three  were  counted  by  the  observer.  The 
other  referred  to,  equal  in  size  and  brillianey,  shot  to  the  Sonth-East, 
and  continued1  its  course  while  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  were 
counted.  The  train  of  this  last  was  rather  shorter  than  that  of  the  firwt. 
The  observer  remarks,  what  was  not  generally  perceived,  that  a  crack- 
ing noise  attended  both. 

In  Newton,  New-Jersey,  one  observer  reported  that  he  saw  a  dark 
spot,  like  a  cloud,  which  gradually  grew  darker  and  smaller,  until  it 
burst,  and  produced  a  brilliant  and  extended  flash  of  light.  No  meteors 
fell  from  it.  Another  person  at  the  same  place  saw  a  body  of  light  in 
the  East,  resembling  the  disk  of  the  sun,  seen  through  a  cloudy  atmo- 
sphere. This  gradually  grew  dimmer  and  more  indistinct,  until  it 
finally  disappeared.  It  does  not  appear  that  these  appearances  were 
seen  in  any  other  place. 

In  Warren,  Ohio,  a  luminous  spot  was  observed  in  the  North-East, 
resembling  the  new  moon.  It  then  assumed  the  appearance  of  the 
Italic  8,  was  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  apparently  was  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty feet  in  length. 

But  the  most  singular  of  these  meteors  was  that  which,  in  some  of 
the  accounts,  is  called  the  serpent,  and  is  described  by  Ptofcssor  Olm- 
sted. This  was  a  ball,  which  shot  off  in  a  North- West  direction,  and 
exploded  near  the  star  Caprlla,  in  the  Goat.  This  left,  just  behind  the 
place  of  its  explosion,  a  long  train  of  light  of  peculiar  beauty.  It  was 
at  first  straight ;  but  it  soon  began  to  contract  in  length  and  extend  in 
breadth,  till  it  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  serpent  folding  itself  up, 
until,  at  last,  it  appeared  like  a  small  luminous  cloud  of  vapor.  This 
cloud  was  carried  by  the  wind  to  the  South-Enst,  opposite  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  meteor,  and  remained  in  sight  several  minutes. 

But  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  meteors  was  that  of  globes  of 
fire,  of  various  sizes,  which  seemed  to  fall  from  a  point  near  the  zenith, 
towards  the  horizon,  in  every  direction.    Their  course  is  generally 
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described  as  the  arc  of  a  circle ;  but  to  some  observers  they  seemed 
to  fall  perpendicularly.  Others  affirm  that  they  moved  horizontally  ; 
and  this  is  not  improbable,  as  a  body  moving  through  the  air,  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  would  appear  to  be  falling  in  a  curve  line.  None 
of  the  meteors  were  seen  less  than  ten  degrees  above  the  horizon,  but 
all  disappeared  above  that  point. 

The  duration  of  this  extraordinary  meteoric  shower,  was,  at  least, 
six  hours.  An  unusual  number  of  falling  stars  was  noticed,  in  some 
places,  on  the  evening  of  the  l'2lh,  though  they  excited  no  particular 
observation  at  the  time.  The  shooting  of  the  meteors  was  observed, 
in  some  places,  soon  after  midnight,  and  continued  with  increasing 
numbers  and  frequency,  until  between  four  and  five,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  period  of  the  highest  illumination.  From  that  time,  the 
number  visible  gradually  diminished  as  the  day  advanced.  A  few 
bright  ones  shot  across  the  sky,  and  left  their  luminous  traces  on 
the  morning  heavens,  and  were  lost  to  sight  only  when  the  day- 
star  was  hidden  in  the  splendor  of  the  rising  sun. 

The  light  of  many  of  these  meteors  was  very  vivid,  and  illumined 
the  atmosphere  as  intensely  as  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  light  of 
others  was  very  faint.  Some  disappeared  suddenly,  without  any  ap- 
parent explosion,  while  others,  after  tracing  their  lines  of  light  along 
the  sky,  would  burst  with  the  most  brilliant  coruscations.  The  light 
of  their  track  was  generally,  though  not  uniformly,  while.  The  light  of 
the  Serpent  was  prismatic,  with  a  predominance  of  blue  ;  and  one  me- 
teor, of  uncommon  size  and  splendor,  was  seen  to  burst  in  a  north-we^t 
direction,  and  burn  with  a  blue  flame. 

The  extent,  through  which  this  phenomenon  was  witnessed,  is  not 
yet  ascertained.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  seen  through  nearly  the 
whole  extent  of  the  United  States,  and  for  several  hundred  miles  at 
sea.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  as  extensive  as  that  of  1799,  which  it 
so  nearly  resembles  in  all  its  circumstances.  The  best  account  of 
that  meteoric  shower  is  to  be  found  in  Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative  ; 
and  his  description  accords,  remarkably,  with  that  of  the  recent  phe- 
nomenon. That  distinguished  and  scientific  traveler  was  at  Cumana, 
in  South-America,  when  the  exhibition  occurred.  He  afterwards  as- 
certained that  it  was  also  visible  at  Weimar,  in  Germany,  and  in  La- 
brador and  Greenland,  with  equal  brilliancy.  How  far  to  the  west  it 
was  visible,  could  not  be  known  ;  but  its  known  limits  included  a  / 
space  of  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  square  leagues.  Prob- 
ably the  recent  phenomenon  was  not  less  extensive.  The  phenome- 
non of  1799,  occurred  on  the  12th  of  November.  This  may  be  re- 
garded, by  many,  as  worthy  of  remark  ;  and  it  may  be,  too,  that  philoso- 
phy, in  her  riper  age,  may  draw  many  important  inferences  from  these 
M  remarkable  coincidences." 

In  most  places,  where  the  fall  of  meteors  was  noticed,  they  were  not 
observed  to  be  attended  or  followed  by  any  audible  explosion.  Most 
of  the  observers  state,  distinctly,  that  no  sound  was  heard.  The  dart- 
ing of  the  meteors  was  as  silent  as  it  was  magnificent.  In  a  few  places, 
it  is  asserted,  that  a  sound  was  heard,  like  that  of  a  distant  rocket  ; 
and,  in  one  case,  the  time  between  the  explosion  and  the  supposed  re- 
port was  counted,  and  found  to  be  twenty  seconds,  making  the  dis- 
tance of  the  meteor  about  five  miles.  This  might  be  supposed  to  be 
vol.  vi.  7 
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auricular  deception.    The  imagination  was  intensely  awake  at  such  a 

moment.  All  expected  the  thunder  to  follow  the  flash  of  the  lightning; 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  thunder  should  be  heard  to  break  on  some 
ears,  more  sensitive  than  the  rest,  though,  to  the  rest,  all  were  silent. 
But  we  were  rather  staggered  in  our  opinion  of  mistake,  when  we  find 
k  stated,  in  an  account  from  Charleston,  S.  C.  that  frequent  explosions 
were  heard,  like  the  firing  of  small-arms,  and  that  one  meteor,  of  ex- 
traordinary size,  exploded  with  a  noise  like  a  cannon.  The  current 
of  testimony  is  certainly  against  any  audible  explosions.  We  know 
not  that  the  fact  is  otherwise  important,  than  as  assisting  in  determin- 
ing the  height  of  the  meteors.  If  the  noise  of  their  explosion  cou  d 
be  heard,  they  must  have  been  nearer  the  earth  than  many  other  cir- 
cumstances would  seem  to  indicate.  The  question  of  their  composi- 
tion may  also,  perhaps,  be  affected  by  this  fact. 

It  was  every  where  remarked,  that  the  atmosphere  was  uncommonly 
pure  and  clear,  and  that  the  stars  shone  with  unusual  brilliancy,  in- 
dicating a  highly  electric  state  of  the  atmosphere.  In  some  places,  a 
thick,  dark  haze  rested  upon  the  horizon,  several  degrees  below  the 
point,  whence  the  meteors  seemed  to  proceed.  This  might  undoubt- 
edly have  been  noticed  in  other  places,  if  the  attention  of  observers 
had  been  directed  to  it.  It  is  not  an  unfrequent  appearance  of  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  clearest  evenings. 

We  have  deferred,  till  now,  a  notice  of  the  most  important  fact,  in 
a  philosophical  view,  in  relation  to  this  phenomenon.  The  meteors, 
wherever  observed,  all  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  fixed  point  in  the 
heavens,  from  which  they  shot  forth  in  all  directions,  like  the  radii  of  a 
circle  from  its  centre,"  following  the  arch  of  the  sky,"  as  Professor  Olm- 
sted  says,  towards  the  horizon.  None  returned  on  the  path  in  which  it 
set  forth,  and  none  crossed  the  track  of  the  other.  There  was  no  ming- 
ling or  confusion.  In  Buffalo,  New-York,  and  Maysville,  Kentucky, 
it  is  said  that  they  shot  in  no  uniform  direction  ;  and  a  Concord  paper 
asserts,  that  they  shot  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith,  and  in  every 
other  direction.  But,  to  nearly  every  observer,  they  appeared 
as  we  have  stated.  We  can  have  no  hesitation,  then,  in  attributing 
these  few  opposing  observations  to  ocular  deception,  and  an  excited 
imagination,  and  considering  it  as  established  that  there  was  a  fixed 
point  in  the  heavens,  from  which  all  the  meteors  radiated.  There  is 
some  diversity  in  the  statements,  concerning  the  precise  position  of 
this  radiating  point,  though,  in  all  cases,  it  is  placed  not  far  distaut 
from  the  zenith  of  the  observer.  In  Wooster,  Ohio,  it  seemed  to  bo 
in  the  zenith.  In  Washington,  and  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  a  little 
south-east  of  the  zenith  ;  and  in  New- York,  the  radiating  point  was  sup- 
posed to  be  about  fifteen  degrees  south  east.  In  these  cases,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  centre  of  radiation  does  not  appear  to  have  been  verified  by 
referring  it  to  the  fixed  stars.  But  Professor  Olmsted,  to  whose  account 
we  have  frequently  referred,  and  who  seems  to  have  noticed  the  phenom- 
enon with  uncommon  accuracy,  found  that  the  radiating  point  was,  at 
six  o'clock,  within  the  bend  of  the  Sickle  in  the  constellation  Leo,  a 
little  west  of  the  star  Gamma  Leonis,  and  near  the  bright  star  Regu- 
lus,  or  the  Lion's  Heart.  The  observations  of  an  observer  at  Provi- 
dence coincided  precisely  with  those  of  Professor  Olmsted.  By  re- 
ferring to  the  celestial  globe,  it  was  found  that  the  precise  position  of 
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the  point  of  radiation,  as  indicated  by  the  above  observations,  was 
twenty  degrees  eighteen  minutes  south  of  the  zenith.  At  Augusta, 
Georgia,  the  meteors  are  said  to  have  commenced  at  all  points  of  ele- 
vation above  the  horizon  ;  but  that  the  lines  ol'  their  directions,  if  ex- 
tended back,  would  have  met  in  the  zenith.  The  difference  in  the 
zenith  distance,  in  any  two  places,  does  not  appear  to  have  much  ex- 
ceeded twenty  degrees. 

Now,  if  the  same  series  of  mpteors  were  seen  at  each  place,  and  the 
same  radiating  point,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  been  at  a  vast 
height  above  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth.  The  radiating  centre  of 
the  meteors  of  171)9,  or  rather  the  various  zenith  distance*  of  the  me- 
teors of  1 7111),  do  not  appear  to  have  been  observed.  Yet,  without  re- 
gard to  this,  Humboldt  calculated  that,  in  order  to  be  visible  over  so 
great  an  extent  of  the  earth's  surface,  they  must  have  been  about  four- 
teen hundred  miles  distant  from  the  earth.  These  must  have  been  at  a 
vastly  greater  distance,  on  the  supposition  that  all  proceeded  from  a  single 
radiating  centre.  Admitting  the  observation,  taken  at  Augusta,  to  be 
correct,  and  the  centre  of  radiation  of  the  meteors  to  have  been  in  the 
zenith  of  that  place,  the  observations  at  New-Haven  and  Providence, 
which  are  undoubtedly  correct,  would  place  that  centre  at  the  distance 
of  several  thousand  miles.  An  important  fact,  noted  by  Professor 
Olmsted,  goes  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  a  very  great  distance.  Having 
fixed  the  radiating  point  in  Leo,  he  continued  his  observations  for  an 
hour,  and  found  the  point  stationary  in  the  same  part  of  Leo,  though 
that  constellation  had,  in  the  mean  time,  moved  westward  fifteen  de- 
grees. This  shows  that  the  radiating  point  was  above  the  region  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  unaffected  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  But  to 
avoid  the  inference  from  this  fact,  it  has  been  supposed,  that  the  me- 
teors were  carried  westward  by  the  wind.  It  must,  of  course,  be  as- 
sumed that  the  velocity  of  the  wind  was  precisely  equivalent  to  the 
rotary  motion  of  the  earth — a  process  of  reasoning  which  seems  hard- 
ly allowable  in  the  cautious  speculations  of  philosophy. 

Again,  it  is  supposed  that  the  apparent  radiant  point  was  not  the 
same  in  all  places,  and,  of  course,  that  the  same  meteors  were  not  seen 
in  all  places.  If  the  radiant  point  was  in  the  zenith  at  Augusta,  and 
also  at  VVooster,  Ohio,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  be  the  same  ra- 
diant point,  and  that  a  different  set  of  meteors  was  seen  at  each  place. 
A  good  deal  of  difficulty  attends  inquiry  into  this  phenomenon, 
from  not  knowing  those  by  whom  the  observations  were  made. 
They  were  not  made,  in  all  cases,  by  scientific  men,  who  thoroughly 
understood  the  grand  points  of  observation,  and  were  familiar  with 
physical  phenomena  and  their  causes.  The  observations  of  ordinary 
spectators,  will,  of  necessity,  be  inaccurate  and  imperfect,  influenced, 
in  a  great  degree,  by  an  excited  imagination,  and  to  be  made  the 
foundations  of  philosophical  reasoning,  only  as  they  correspond  with 
those  of  more  practised  and  scientific  observers.  To  apply  these  re- 
marks, if  the  radiating  centre  of  the  meteors  has  been  accurately  fixed 
by  one  or  more  men  of  science,  on  whose  observations  we  have  a  right 
to  place  confidence,  and  the  majority  of  other  observations,  by  mak- 
ing the  necessary  allowances,  coincides  with  it,  we  are  not  to  avoid 
the  result  of  those  observations,  by  giving  too  much  weight  to  others, 
which  seem  to  lead  to  a  different  conclusion.    With  a  trifling  allow- 
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ance,  most  of  the  observations,  made  in  the  Atlantic  States,  are  consist- 
ent with  that,  which  fixed  the  radiating  centre  of  the  meteoric  shower 
near  the  zenilh  of  Augusta,  and  placed  it  far  beyond  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere. We  prefer,  therefore,  to  suppose  an  error  in  the  observa- 
tions in  Ohio,  than  to  admit  the  theory  of  two  or  more  radiating  cen- 
tres— a  theory,  which  we  conceive  to  be  unnecessary  and  unphilo- 
sophical,  and  rendering  the  solution  of  these  magnificent  celestial  phe- 
nomena vastly  more  difficult  and  complicated.  And  it  isobvious,  that, 
on  either  supposition,  there  must  have  been  material  errors  of  obser- 
vation. Thus,  in  Salem  and  Boston,  the  radiating  point  is  said  to 
have  been  in  the  zenith;  while  in  Providence  and  New-Haven,  with 
only  half  a  degree  difference  in  latitude,  and  but  little  more  in  longi- 
tude, that  point  was  twenty  degrees  south  of  the  zenith.  If  both  these 
observations  are  correct,  there  must  have  been  two  points  of  radiation, 
within  the  space  of  less  than  a  degree.  But  it  is  obvious  that  both 
these  points  must  have  been  visible  in  all  the  places  mentioned.  But 
we  find  no  account  of  more  than  one  point  of  radiation  having  been 
noticed  at  the  same  place.  The  centre  was  determined  at  the  two 
latter  places,  by  referring  it  to  fixed  metes  and  bounds  in  the 
heavens.  In  the  two  latter,  for  aught  that  appears,  it  was  determined 
solely  by  the  eye.  There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  deciding  which 
needs  correction.  If  so  great  and  obvious  an  error  has  been  commit- 
ted in  places  in  so  near  proximity,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
the  inaccuracy  of  other  observations,  made  in  similar  circumstances,  in 
other  places.  And  these  necessary  allowances  will  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  supposing  more  than  one  centre  of  radiation,  or  of  bringing 
the  phenomenon  down  from  heaven  to  earth. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  circumstance,  probably  of  consider- 
able importance  to  the  solution  of  this  phenomenon,  and  we  can  only 
mention,  without  dwelling  upon  it  The  velocity  of  the  meteors  was 
particularly  remarked.  The  degree  of  this  velocity  will  depend  alto- 
gether upon  their  distance  from  the  earth.  It  has  been  computed  that, 
if  they  were  at  the  height  of  sixty  miles  above  the  earth,  they  must 
have  moved  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  in  a  second.  Their  velocity 
must  have  been  inconceivably  greater,  at  the  distance  of  ten  thousand 
miles — perhaps  equal  to  that  of  lightning — at  any  distance,  their  ve- 
locity must  have  been  great. 

We  have  thus  noticed  the  principal  circumstances  of  this  remark- 
able phenomenon.  And  who  could  behold  unmoved,  this  fearful  light- 
ing up  of  the  midnight  sky — the  heavens  apparently  on  fire — millions 
of  stars  seeming  to  fall  from  their  spheres,  and  the  elements,  as  if 
about  to  melt  with  fervent  heat  T  He  must  have  a  great  deal  ©f  reck- 
lessness, and  too  much  of  philosophy,  who  could  behold  the  scene 
without  much  of  awe  mingling  with  his  admiration.  Even  philosophy 
could  not  view  it  with  the  tranquil  and  passionless  eye,  with  which  she 
regards  other  equally  grand  but  more  ordinary  phenomena.  And 
philosophy  will  not  smile  in  scorn  of  less  instructed  minds,  to  which 
this  brilliant  revelation  brought  nothing  but  terror  and  dire  forebod- 
ings. It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  emotions  that  would  be  excited  in  an 
ignorant  mind,  and' even  in  a  cultivated  and  ardent  mind,  in  the  view 
of  such  a  scene,  especially,  when  religion  brought  to  view  the  warn- 
ings of  prophecy.    To  any  one,  who  believed  the  inevitable  certainty 
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of  the  predictions  of  the  Bible,  and  that  they  were  uttered  by  him  who 
made  and  controls  the  elements  and  all  worlds,  and  by  whose  omnipo- 
tent and  unceasing  energy  alone  the  stars  and  planets  are  continued  in 
their  wondrous  revolutions,  such  a  phenomenon  could  not  but  give  a 
vivid  impression  of  the  time,  when  all  the  stars  of  heaven  shall  rush 
madly  from  their  spheres,  and  the  elements  melt  with  fervent  heat. 
The  thought  would  rush  over  his  mind,  with  all  its  emotions  of  hope 
or  of  despair,  that  the  subversion  of  the  present  order  of  nature  had 
commenced, — that  He,  who  was  to  come,  had  come,  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
universe,  to  judge  and  to  reward  his  creatures  according  to  their  works, 
and  from  these  crashing  and  dissolving  elements  to  form  more  perfect 
and  enduring  combinations  of  beauty,  order,  and  utility,  and  new  and 
brighter  abodes  of  glory  and  happiness  for  his  children.  Science,  we 
repeat,  will  not  scorn  these  emotions  of  ignorance  or  enthusiasm  ;  for 
she  felt  something  of  them  while  standing,  with  uplifted  eye,  beneath 
those  fiery  meteors,  and  asked  from  whence  they  came,  and  only  echo 
answered—4*  whence  came  they  t" 

The  nature  and  origin  of  shooting  stars  has  been  long  sought  for  by 
philosophers,  but  as  yet  without  any  satisfactory  result.  Their  causes 
are  confessedly  beyond  the  present  reach  of  science.  The  limits  of 
this  article  will  not  permit  us  to  examine  in  detail  the  various  hypoth- 
eses that  have  been  proposed  to  explain  them.  The  central  point,  from 
which  the  meteors  seem  to  be  cast,  favors  the  theory,  that  they  are 
projected  from  some  solid  body  in  a  state  of  intense  ignition.  The 
difficulties  of  this  theory,  and  they  seem  to  be  insuperable,  are — that  the 
body,  which  throws  off  so  many  millions  of  luminous  globes,  must  be 
luminous  and  visible  itself, — that  some  of  these  innumerable  portions 
of  a  solid  body  must  have  fallen  to  the  earth ;  which  is  not  the  case,  as 
none  have  been  found — and  that  no  supportable  projectile  force,  which 
such  a  body  could  possess,  could  give  so  great  a  velocity,  as  these  me- 
teors undoubtedly  move  with. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New-York  Journal  of  Commerce,  who  says 
he  prefers  "  buck-wheat  cakes  and  coffee  to  speculations  in  philoso- 
phy," started  a  theory,  or  rather  stated  a  hint  for  a  theory,  while  wait- 
ing for  his  breakfast,  which  proves,  at  least,  that  his  epicurism  has  not 
spoiled  his  philosophy,  and  which  deserves  mention,  if  only  for  its 
novelty  and  ingenuity.  He  adopts,  as  an  undoubted  fact,  the  opinion 
that  there  was  more  than  one  point  of  radiation,  and  that  the  observers, 
at  different  places,  did  not  see  the  same  meteors.  It  is  well  known,  or, 
at  least,  certainly  believed,  that  the  solar  system,  and  all  the  planetary 
systems,  are  revolving  around  some  unknown  centre  of  all  systems, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  earth  is  constantly  making  a  new  path  in 
absolute  space.  He,  therefore,  supposes  that  these  meteoric  phenome- 
na may  be  accounted  for  by  the  passage  of  the  earth  through  the  tail 
of  a  comet,  which  always  leaves  a  train  of  luminous  matter  for  several 
millions  of  miles  behind  it,  or  through  one  of  the  nebula,  which  the 
lastest  observations  of  Dr.  Herschel  led  him  to  suppose  were  a  shining 
fluid,  formed  from  the  light  continually  issuing  from  the  innumerable 
suns,  which  fill  the  immensity  of  space.  In  the  passage  of  the  earth 
through  these  nebula,  or  that  tail,  their  substance  would  mix  with  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  and  be  attracted  to  its  surface ;  and  the  writer  re- 
ferred to,  thinks  this  would  satisfactorily  explain  the  prominent  indica- 
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tions  of  the  phenomenon.  This  theory  is  as  plausible  as  most,  and 
more  so  than  many,  which  have  been  proposed,  and,  like  a  thousand 
other  theories,  needs  only  the  support  of  well-established  facts  to  ren- 
der it  the  true  one.  It  has  an  advantage  over  others,  that  it  is  not 
confined  to  the  atmosphere  of  earth,  but  has  the  range  of  universal 
space,  in  which  to  gather  its  facts.  Till  that  is  explored,  it  has  no 
chance  of  being  refuted. 

But,  without  referring  to  other  theories,  which  are  inadequate  to  ac- 
count for  such  extensive  phenomena,  are  opposed  to  some  of  the 
known  laws  of  nature,  and  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  and  are 
fast  being  exploded,  we  shall  only  allude  to  that,  which  ascribes  these 
meteors  to  the  agency  of  electricity.  This  element  is  undoubtedly 
adequate  to  the  production  of  effects  on  a  scale  as  magnificent  as  those 
recently  witnessed,  and  the  only  known  agent  competent  to  such 
effects.  It  is  universally  diffused  throughout  the  earth,  and  exists  in 
great  abundance  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  perhaps, 
to  an  indefinite  extent  beyond  it.  Causes,  many  of  which  are  known, 
"  are  continually  operating,  often  on  a  scale  of  vast  extent,  to  produce 
electrical  excitation.  Is  it  not  then  very  probable  that  this  agent, 
every  where  present,  every  where  active,  of  vast,  versatile,  and  un- 
known powers,  would,  under  particular  modifying  circumstances, 
which  we  are  yet  to  learn,  produce  the  brilliant  exhibition  recently 
witnessed?    We  know  not  how  to  avoid  an  affirmative  answer." 

The  language  just  quoted  is  that  of  Professor  Caswell,  of  Brown 
University,  and  there  are  many  circumstances,  in  the  late  phenomenon, 
which  powerfully  confirm  the  theory  of  electric  agency.  At  Lynch- 
burg, Virginia,  strong  electric  symptoms  were  noticed.  The  gold  beat 
electrometer  was  excited  by  a  touch.  Bennet's  electrometer,  placed 
on  the  prime  conductor,  with  the  cushion  insulated,  rose  on  a  slight 
motion  of  the  machine;  and  the  pendulum  of  De  Luc's  dry  pile  was 
accelerated.  The  Aurora  Borealis,  which  is  undoubtedly  of  electric 
origin,  was  distinctly  visible  in  many  places,  particularly  at  Buffalo,  and 
Warren,  Ohio.  A  gentleman,  who  writes  from  the  latter  place,  states 
that,  on  the  evening  before,  he  observed  his  clothes  to  be  strongly 
charged  with  electricity,  which,  on  considerable  motion,  was  emitted 
in  brilliant  sparks.  In  the  former  place  it  is  stated  that  the  air  was 
frequently  illuminated  with  flashes  of  light,  in  no  way  differing  from 
the  ordinary  silent  electric  explosions,  called  heat  lightning.  There 
were  many  other  indications  of  a  highly  electrical  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, among  which  may  be  reckoned  *he  occurrence  of  a  heavy 
thunder-storm,  on  the  following  night,  in  several  places. 

But,  after  all,  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  the  electric  theory  is,  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  it  is  the  most  probable  theory,  which 
the  future  developments  of  science  may  confirm  or  overthrow. 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  by  many  persons,  a  proof  that  Chris- 
tianity is  beginning  to  do  ils  work  in  society  more  faithfully  than  ever 
before,  that  the  present  age  is  somewhat  distinguished  above  others  for 
philanthropy  and  public  spirit.  It  has  been  objected,  in  former  times,  to 
the  divine  origin  of  our  religion,  that  society  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  improved  by  it  so  much  as  might  have  been  expected.  But  now, 
it  seems  as  if  some  wonderful  cause,  which  had  never  before  been  at 
work  in  the  world,  had  suddenly  arisen,  through  the  influence  of 
which,  the  virtues,  which  have  long  been  slumbering  in  the  bosom  of 
man,  have  been  excited  into  vigorous  action.  Certainly  no  age  has 
been  so  remarkable  for  societies  for  the  improvement  of  mankind,  as 
the  present ;  none,  in  which  so  many  publications  have  been  under- 
taken by  private  and  public  means,  avowedly  for  the  purposes  of  phi- 
lanthropy. It  is  a  thankless  object  to  attempt  to  call  in  question  the 
motives  of  any  man  or  any  set  of  men ;  it  is,  moreover,  a  dangerous, 
because  an  irreligious  object.  I  would  not,  therefore,  believe  that  the 
many  individuals  and  associations,  who  have  lately  published  works, 
which  they  think  entitle  them  to  the  thanks  of  society,  have  been 
influenced  knowingly  by  the  desire  of  gain  ;  nor  would  1  even  suggest 
that  the  many  persons,  who  arc  now  actively  and  vigorously  engaged 
in  the  promotion  of  any  of  those  great  objects  which  attract  the  public 
attention,  are  knowingly  impelled  by  the  love  of  reputation.  But  it  is 
well,  on  our  own  account,  if  there  be  any  delusion,  by  which  others 
are  moved  to  labors  of  benevolence,  to  consider  deeply  the  subject  of 
the  character  of  that  benevolence,  which  Christianity  would  lead  us  to 
exercise,  in  order  that  we  ourselves  need  not  be  misled  also. 

Let  us  consider  what  is  the  character  of  the  philanthropy  of  the 
present  day.  A  vast  amount  of  money  is  expended  for  the  support  of 
the  poor, — for  foreign  missions,  for  the  diffusion  of  the  scriptures,  and 
other  like  objects  ;  a  vast  amount  of  time  is  consumed  by  public  meet- 
ings, to  promote  the  cause  of  peace  among  nations  ;  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  intemperance  ;  and  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Many  are 
busily  engaged  in  writing  tracts,  lectures,  and  sermons,  and  in  prepar- 
ing public  speeches  in  behalf  of  these  various  objects.  The  character 
of  the  philanthropy  of  the  present  day,  then,  is  active; — this  is  a  val- 
uable quality.  It  is,  also,  public  ;  its  effects  are  matters  of  public  no- 
toriety ;  the  exertions,  to  which  it  leads,  are  attended  by  the  fame  of 
those  who  make  them.  Is  this  well  ?  Is  it  not  a  dangerous  quality  t 
Ought  we  not  to  be  scrupulous,  if  we  have  engaged  in  any  of  these 
objects,  in  examining  our  motives,  and  assuring  ourselves  that  the 
desire  of  being  known  as  fine  and  polished  speakers,  or  interesting 
writers,  and  that  the  wish  of  public  office,  of  rising  in  the  world, — 
that,  in  a  word,  ambition,  has  had  no  share  in  the  influences,  which 
have  induced  us  to  become  philanthropists?  Should  we  be  satisfied 
with  a  slight  examination  ?  Let  us  remember  how  often  we  are 
called  upon  to  look  back  upon  some  of  those  actions,  which  we  have 
thought  among  the  most  meritorious  which  we  have  performed,  and 
to  regret  that  our  motives  were,  in  reality,  impure !  No  slight  exam- 
ination should  seem  satisfactory.    Public  approbation  is  the  most 
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seducing  object,  which  can  attract  a  young  man's  attention.  Ambi- 
tion is  a  most  dangerous  guide,  to  follow  through  the  trials  and  temp- 
tations of  life.  If  any  one  find  that  he  becomes  a  philanthropist,  in 
any  degree,  from  the  desire  of  displaying  his  talents,  let  him  desert  the 
cause  in  which  he  has  been  thus  engaged,  or  purify  his  heart  from 
so  foul  a  mixture  of  motives.  If  he  pursue  it  without  a  change  in  his 
disposition,  can  he  expect  to  conceal  from  others,  what  he  has  not 
been  able  to  conceal  from  himself?  The  world  are  ever  ready  to  sus- 
pect ;  and  will  he  not  be  disappointed  in  his  ambitious  views,  if  they  be 
discovered?  Can  he  expect  lo  conceal  from  that  eye,  which  sees  into 
the  darkness  of  the  human  heart,  where  no  mortal  eye  can  penetrate  ? 
Besides,  if  his  motives  be  impure,  he  will  not  be  able  to  take  the  most 
direct  and  easy  course  for  accomplishing  the  object,  which  his  benevo- 
lence desires.  With  such  a  mixture  of  motives,  his  judgement  will  not 
be  able  to  select  the  best  means,  and  he  may  fail,  when,  apparently, 
the  object  has  been  almost  effected.  If  he  fail,  he  will  naturally  be 
led  to  consider  the  causes  of  his  failure  ;  and  will  not  his  pride  be 
shocked  to  learn  that  his  follies  may  have  caused  it?  If  he  do  not 
suspect  himself  of  any  wrong  motives,  when  they  really  exist,  what 
consolation  can  he  have  in  his  disappointment  ?  Will  his  love  to  man- 
kind urge  him  on  to  more  important  labors  for  their  happiness?  or 
self-love  urge  him  to  more  chimerical  plans,  the  success  of  which,  is 
still  more  doubtful?  or  will  not  his  love  of  mankind  receive  such  a 
shock  as  shall  deter  him  from  attempting  to  improve  their  happiness, 
or  make  him  altogether  selfish,  and  induce  him  to  pursue  his  selfish 
purposes  by  means  more  cunning,  and  unmixed  with  any  desire  for 
the  good  of  others  ? 

Such  a  philanthropy  often  generates  strife.  Instead  of  being  peace- 
able, gentle,  long-suffering,  it  is  inclined  to  make  party-distinctions, 
and  to  take  such  means  as  shall  compel  men  to  be  good,  whether  they 
are  willing  or  not.  It  is  something  akin  to  the  philanthropy,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  inquisition,  and  caused  the  martyrdoms  in  Queen 
Mary's  time;  a  philanthropy,  to  compel  men's  consciences  to  believe 
in  the  truth,  where  they  could  not  see  it;  and  in  order  to  save  them 
from  future  punishment,  which  they  themselves  did  not  expect,  lo 
make  their  life  one  continued  scene  of  punishment ;  or  to  send  them 
by  punishment  to  the  condemnation  of  that  very  Judge,  from  whose 
condemnation  they  hoped  to  compel  them  to  be  saved.  It  endeavors 
to  attain  great  objects  by  rapid  strides, — to  reform  the  whole  world  in  a 
moment.  It  excites,  therefore,  the  opposition  of  the  worldly-wise  and 
the  cautious,  who  think  that  the  world  may  be  reformed,  but  only  by 
slow  degrees,  and  by  quiet  means.  That  cause  must  be  powerful 
indeed,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  can  change  the  moral 
character  of  a  whole  continent.  The  storm  acts  powerfully,  but 
wildly  ;  and  though  it  may  purify  the  air,  it  is  but  for  a  few  days  ;  it 
may  send  man  to  pray  in  fear  to  his  Maker, — but  it  is  the  gentle  sun 
and  the  mild  rain,  which  fertilize  the  fields  and  mature  the  crops  ; 
they  cause  the  heart  of  man  to  rise  in  grateful  adoration  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good  gifts.  The  storm  is  sent,  in  the  course  of  God's  providence, 
to  do  good,  and  it  is  not  answerable  for  the  wildness  of  the  havoc  it 
may  make.  Man  is  sent  to  do  good ;  but  if,  with  his  good,  he  has  not 
been  careful  to  do  no  hurt,  he  is  answerable  to  him,  whose  minister 
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he  is.  Great  exertions  produce  great  effects,  but  they  excite  great 
opposition,  and  sometimes  dangerous  reaction.  If  the  world  be  re- 
formed too  rapidly, — more  rapidly  than  the  nature  of  man  permits, — 
who,  after  we  are  gone,  shall  take  our  places  to  maintain  it  in  the 
position,  to  which  we  have  carried  it  ?  If  men  are  unwilling  to  reform, 
and  do  so  only  under  the  influence  of  great  excitement,  their  charac- 
ters will  be  wanting  in  that  strength  which  is  necessary  to  preserve 
them  good. 

To  prove  that  the  philanthropy  of  the  present  day  is  obnoxious  to 
this  imputation,  I  need  only  refer  to  meetings  which  have  been  held 
in  Virginia,  in  Vermont,  and  in  New-Hampshire,  and  the  resolutions 
and  measures  adopted  in  those  meetings,  adverse  to  the  movements  of 
the  temperance  reformers.  I  need  but  refer  to  certain  meetings 
recently  held  in  the  city  of  Boston,  for  the  discussion  of  the  question, 
whether  the  cause  of  temperance  should  be  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  public  officers.  I  know  that, 
on  this  subject,  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion,  and  I  am  con- 
scious that  I  may  not  have  given  it  the  long  and  sober  consideration, 
which  those  ought  to  give,  who  take  upon  themselves  to  begin  so  dan- 
gerous a  division.  Still,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  question  admits 
of  little  discussion,  whether  our  happy  community  shall  ever  be  divided 
into  two  violent  political  parties,  the  professed  object  of  the  one  of 
which  is,  to  exclude  from  offices  of  honor  and  trust  those,  whom  they 
think  lens  virtuous  than  themselves,  and  to  denounce  their  opponents 
as  immoral  men.  It  appears  to  me  as  rf  the  direct  tendency  of  the 
measures  alluded  to  is  to  make  religion  the  watchword  of  a  party,  and 
to  make  men  consider  themselves,  and  be  considered  by  others,  as 
virtuous  or  vicious,  according  to  the  opinions  which  they  hold  and  the 
side  upon  which  they  vote.  Will  not  this  bring  religion  and  virtue 
into  contempt?  Would  not  the  union  of  sectarianism  and  politics  be 
an  unhallowed  combination,  worse  than  any  that  has  ever  vexed  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  world? 

The  philanthropy  of  the  present  day  calls  for  few  saciTjfices  ;  and 
the  sacrifice  which  it  demands,  is  of  such  a  nature  as  frequently  to 
receive  an  immediate  reward.  It  may  be  said,  that  it  is  a  happy  cir- 
cumstance that  the  character  of  the  present  age  is  such  as  to  permit 
philanthropists  to  labor  without  incurring  danger,  or  loss  of  money, 
time,  health,  or  life.  But  then,  are  they  philanthropists?  Do  they 
even  deserve  the  small  praise  of  being  public-spirited,  who  publish  to 
the  world  that  they  have  established  stores,  from  which  all  spirituous 
liquors  are  excluded  ?  or  offices,  from  which  no  papers,  tracts,  or  mag- 
azines are  issued,  but  those  in  support  of  the  cause  of  temperance  ? 
Is  it  just  for  one,  who  preaches  up  the  cause  of  peace,  to  add  that  he 
receives  no  reward,  and  that  he  is  laboring  at  his  own  charges?  Does 
he  not  at  that  moment  demand  us  to  give  him  our  admiration  t  Public 
•  spirit,  I  believe,  always  calls  for  some  degree  of  private  sacrifice  ;  and 
philanthropy  can  never  exist  and  be  active,  without  still  greater.  It 
was  not  enjoined  upon  us  in  vain,  that,  when  we  gave  alms,  onr  left 
hand  should  not  know  what  the  right  hand  was  doing,  and  that  the 
mouth  should  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  us.  Truly,  they  who  do  so 
have  their  reward. 

But  it  may  be  denied,  that  the  philanthropy  which  at  present  dis- 
vol.  n.  8 
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turbs  society,  does  not  call  for  sacrifices.  It  may  be  said  that  money 
is  expended,  and  in  great  sums,  too,  for  the  furtherance  of  benevolent 
objects.  True:  The  world  always  know  how  much;  but  does  it 
come  from  those  who  can  hardly  spare  it  ?  Do  those  who  possess 
millions  or  thousands,  and  give  away  hundreds  or  tens,  feel  the  want 
of  what  they  give  I  Does  their  fire  send  one  ray  the  less,  or  their 
table  feel  the  lightness  of  one  superfluity  of  luxury  removed?  It  is 
but  a  light  thing  to  give  money.  There  are  few  widows  in  our  land, 
whose  penury  is  so  great  that  their  mites  are  all  the  living  that  they 
have.  But  time,  which  is  to  most,  far  mote  valuable  than  money, 
because  they  are  less  willing  to  expend  it  for  others,  is  lavishly  used 
to  promote  the  cause  of  philanthropy.  True,  it  is  expended  in  the 
public  halls,  where  beauty  and  fashion  listen  and  approve,  or  in  writ- 
ing and  publishing  what  meets  the  public  eye,  and  which  the  public 
hand  rewards.  But  the  loss  of  time,  which  is  caused  by  these  public 
displays,  does  not  cause,  also,  a  want  of  the  necessaries,  or  even  the 
luxuries  of  life.  It  is  not  whole  days  that  are  given,  but  the  fragments 
of  nights,  and  they  impoverish  no  more  those  who  are  rich  in  time, 
than  the  gift  of  money  those  who  are  rich  in  wealth. 

There  are,  then,  four  characteristics,  which  appear  to  me  to  distin- 
guish the  philanthropy  of  the  piesent  day,  from  that  of  former  ages  ; — 
it  is  active:  the  efforts  to  which  it  leads  are  all  seen  by  the  public 
eye  :  it  generates  strife  ;  and  it  calls  for  few  sacrifices.  None  of  these 
qualities,  except  the  first,  are  the  characteristics  of  a  philanthropy 
which  forgets  itself,  and  which  embraces  the  whole  human  race. 
They  are  not  like  the  philanthropy  of  Paul,  who  "labored  working 
with  his  own  hands,"  who  was  in  journcyings  often,  in  perils  of 
waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  his  countrymen,  in  perils  by 
the  heathen, — in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watcliings  often,  in 
hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness.  The  phi- 
lanthropy of  Paul  or  of  Howard  arose  from  no  love  of  romance  ;  it 
permitted  no  exertion  without  a  deep  sympathy  with  mankind.  It 
called  for  sacrifices, — the  greatest  which  a  man  could  make.  Sick- 
ness and  death  stared  them  in  the  face,  and  shook  them  familiarly  by 
the  hand.  There  can  be  but  few  Pauls  and  few  Howards.  The 
character  of  a  genuine  philanthropist  is  one  which  every  summer's  sun 
cannot  shine  upon.  But  though  it  appears,  to  my  mind,  as  if  the  name 
of  philanthropy,  or  even  that  of  public  spirit  should  scarcely  be  given  to 
much  of  what  goes  under  those  sounding  names,  1  would  not  wish  that 
men  were  less  active ;  I  could  only  wish  that  they  were  more  judi- 
cious. It  is  of  little  avail  that  spasmodic  efforts  should  be  made  to 
supply  every  family  in  the  United  States  with  Bibles  in  a  year,  when 
such  an  exertion  demands  of  man  more  than  he  can  do ;  it  is  of  little 
importance,  that  any  society  should  boast  of  having  established,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  a  Sunday-school  in  every  town  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley ;  it  is  impossible  that,  in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  a  Tem- 
perance Society  should  be  established  in  every  town  in  the  United 
States.  These  great  efforts  are  but  the  rollings  and  tossings  of  a 
stream,  swollen  by  the  storms,  which  must  soon  again  dwindle  down 
into  its  former  insignificance.  God  has  not  permitted  to  man  the 
power  of  working  miracles;  in  his  own  government,  they  are  but 
seldom  used.    The  grass  springs  slowly ;  the  grain  grows  gradually 
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yellow ;  aad  when  he  speaks  to  man,  it  is  in  the  still  small  voice  of 
conscience.  The  philanthropy  recommended  by  the  providence  of 
God  and  the  Gospel  of  his  Son,  acts  by  persuasion,  and  not  by  com- 
pulsion ;  it  admonishes  without  bitterness;  relieves  without  ostenta- 
tion; and  the  freedom  of  opinion,  the  freedom  of  conscience,  the  free- 
dom of  action,  which  it  covets  for  itself,  it  unhesitatingly  allows  to 
others.  The  fruit  of  this  philanthropy  is  joy,  peace,  gentleness,  meek- 
ness, TEMPERANCE.  E. 


Hartftd, 


DEATH  OK  WILBERFORCE. 

I  heard  loud  praise  of  heroes.    But  I  saw 
The  blood-stain  on  their  lublet.    Then  I  marked 
A  torrent  running  from  its  mountain  height, 
Bearing  the  up-torn  laurel,  while  its  strength 
Amid  the  arid  sands  of  Vanity 
Did  spend  itself,— and  lo  !  a  warning  voice 
Signed  o'er  the  Ocean  of  Eternity, 
44  Behold  i 


the  Warrior's  glory. 

History  came, 
Sublimely  soaring  on  her  wing.of  light, 
And  many  a  name  of  palatine  and  peer, 
Monarch  and  prince,  on  her  proud  scroll  she  bore, 
Blazoned  by  Fame.    But  'mid  the  sea  of  Time, 
Helmet,  and  coronet,  and  diadem, 
Rose  boastful  up  and  shone  and  disappeared, 
Like  the  white  foam-crest  on  the  tossing  wave, 
Forgotten,  while  beheld. 

I  heard  a  knell 
Toll  slow  amid  the  consecrated  aisles 
Where  slumber  England's  dead, --a  solemn  dirge 
Break  forth  amid  the  tomb  of  kings,  and  say 
That  man  was  dust.    And  then  a  nation's  tears 
Fell  down  like  rain ;  for  it  was  meet  to  mourn. 
But  from  the  land  of  palm-trees,  where  dotii  flow 
Sweet  incense  forth,  from  grove,  and  gum,  and  flower, 
Came  richer  tribute,  breathing  o'er  the  tomb 
A  prostrate  nation's  thanks. 

Yes, — Afric  knelt, — 
That  mourning  mother,  and,  throughout  the  earth 
Taught  her  unfettered  children  to  repeat 
The  name  of  Wilberforci:,  and  bless  the  spot 
Made  sacred  by  his  ashes.    Yea,  the  world 
Arose  upon  her  crumbling  throne,  to  praise 
The  lofty  mind  that  never  knew  to  swerve, 
Though  holy  Truth  should  beckon  it  to 
The  frown  of  the  embattled  universe. 

And  so  \  bowed  me  down  in  this  far 
Of  the  far  West,  and  proudly  traced  the 
Of  Wilberforce  upon  my  country's  scroll, 
To  he  her  guide  as  she  unchained  the  slave, 
And  the  bright  model  of  her  sons,  who  seek 
True  glory.  And,  from  every  village- haunt 
And  school,  where  rustic  Science  quaintly  reigns, 
1  called  the  little  ones,  and  forth  they  came, 
To  hear  of  Afric  s  champion,  and  to  bless 
The  firm  in  purpose,  and  the  full  of  daya.  L.  H.  S. 
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.Rochefoucauld,  who  probably  saw  as  deeply  into  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  the  human  heart,  as  any  man  that  ever  lived,  stated,  as 
an  aphorism,  that  "  no  man  was  ey.er  more  unlike  another,  than  he 
was  occasionally  unlike  himself."  Some  other  ethical  philosopher 
said,  to  the  same  purpose,  that  M  man  is  a  bundle  of  contradictions." 
Alas !  for  the  honor  of  human  nature,  there  is  too  much  truth  in  both 
remarks — and  I  am  persuaded,  that  there  hardly  exists  a  human  be- 
ing, who  does  not  frequently  prove  the  truth  of  both  aphorisms.  So 
far  as  regards  my  single  self,  "  I  plead  guilty  to  the  soft  impeach- 
ment," and  have,  in  the  early  part  of  my  career,  given  full  proof  that  I 
can  claim  no  exemption.  My  coup  d'essai,  as  a  writer,  was  a  violent 
.tirade  against  the  barbarous  practice  of  duelling ;  and  behold  roe,  in  a 
very  few  short  years,  running  full  tilt,  and  provoking  a  duel,  which, 
according  to  the  strictest  laws  of  chivalry,  I  might  have  avoided,  with- 
out dishonor.  Behold  me  firing  a  pistol  at  a  man,  whom,  notwithstand- 
ing my  ignorance  of  the  use  of  fire-arms,  I  might  have  killed,  and 
thus  deprived  a  woman  and  five  or  six  children  of  their  natu«l  pro- 
tector, though  I  was  conscious,  at  the  very  moment,  of  the  enormity  of 
the  offence  !  I  might  well  say,  "  I  see  the  right,  and  yet  the  wrong 
pursue."    Alas  !  alas  !  I  repeat,  for  poor  human  nature ! 

Having  very  few  notes  to  guide  me,  and  depending,  therefore,  as  I 
do,  almost  altogether  on  my  memory,  in  these  loose  sketches,  I  shall 
frequently  omit  to  introduce  incidents  in  their  proper  chronological 
order  ;  as  events  do  not  present  themselves  to  my  recollection  in  a 
regular,  consecutive  series.  In  all  such  cases  I  shall  note  down  the 
items,  as  they  afterwards  occur,  without  regard  to  anachronism. 

Two  or  three  circumstances,  just  now  recollected,  fall  within  this 
category,  and  ought  to  have  been  noticed  in  my  first  letter,  if  noticed 
at  all  ;  perhaps  the  reader  will  think  that  they  might  just  as  well  be 
omitted  altogether. 

I  happened  to  be  in  Crow-street  Theatre,  Dublin,  on  the  first  repre- 
sentation of  the  Poor  Soldier — and,  maugre  the  genuine  humor  of  the 
piece,  the  excellent  music  of  the  songs,  and  the  admirable  perform- 
ance of  the  actors,  I  was  to  the  last  degree  indignant  at  the  introduc- 
tion, on  the  stage,  of  an  Irish  coward.  The  offence  was,  in  my  esti- 
mation, infinitely  enhanced  by  the  writer  being  an  Irishman.  I  wrote 
next  day,  ^nd  published  in  the  Volunteer's  Journal,  a  violent  attack  on 
the  piece— on  the  writer — and  on  the  manager,  Mr.  Daly,  who  had 
dared  to  insult  an  Irish  audience  by  the  representation  of  such  a  piece, 
the  first  in  the  British  Drama  in  which  an  Irish  coward  is  exhibited. 
British  dramatists,  when  they  introduced  an  Irishman  on  the  stage, 
however  they  might  have  caricatured  the  character  by  bulls  and  blun- 
ders, and  too  often  by  Jow  buffoonery,  had  never  rendered  an  Irishman 
despicable  by  the  display  of  cowardice. 

Daly  called  on  me,  and  expostulated  on  the  injury  he  would  sustain, 
if,  through  my  instrumentality,  the  piece  should  be  damned  ;  and 
urged,  as  an  important  consideration,  the  large  sum  he  had  paid  for 
the  permission  to  have  it  performed.    He  bogged  and  prayed  I  woujd 
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forbear  any  further  attacks  upon  it.  I  wns  inexorable — and  pledged 
myself  that,  whenever  it  was  about  to  be  represented,  I  would  use  the 
artillery  of  the  press  to  decry,  and  exasperate  the  public  against  it. 
We  parted  on  very  ill  terms. 

Some  days  afterwards,  it  was  announced, — and  I  renewed  theattack, 
and  urged  the  citizens  to  muster  strong  at  the  Theatre  on  the  night  of 
the  performance,  to  prove  their  national  spirit,  and  to  convince  the 
manager  and  his  friends,  that  a  Dublin  audience  was  not  to  be  insulted 
with  impunity.  Accordingly,  large  patties  were  made  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  we  appeared  in  great  force.  Daly,  however,  was  not  wanting  to  him- 
self. He  knew  the  arrangements  that  were  being  made,  and  took  the 
necessary  measures  to  defeat  tbc  hostile  forces.  He  gave  innumerable 
passes,  and  hence  a  large  majority  of  the  audience  was  composed  of 
his  friends.  The  curtain  rose — and,  as  soon  as  Darby  appeared,  the 
party  opposed  to  the  piece,  began  a  general  lushing  and  yelling.  But, 
to  our  dismay,  we  soon  found  that  we  were  greatly  outnumbered; 
and  were  obliged  very  reluctantly  to  cease  our  warfare.  The  perform- 
ance of  course  went  on  peaceably;  and  such  was  tlie  influence  of  the 
merits  of  the  piece,  that  before  it  was  half  over,  those  who  had  gone 
with  the  determination  to  put  it  down,  if  possible,  and  I  among  the 
rest,  united  hi  loud  plaudits. 

The  resuit  was  perfectly  analogous  to  a  circumstance  that  occurred 
in  a  very  different  place,  ami  in  an  assembly  collected  for  a  very  differ- 
ent purpose  ;  where 

"  Those  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray." 

Another  incident  took  place  about  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
Theatre,  of  a  much  more  serious  character  to  the  Manager,  and  which 
was  in  danger  of  producing  fatal  consequences.  The  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, when  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  Dublin,  as  viceroy, 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  lieutenants  that  ever  were  in  Ireland.  At 
the  Theatres  he  used  to  be  greeted  with  the  most  marked  approbation, 
and  "  three  cheers  for  the  noble  son  of  the  illustrious  Marquess  of 
Granby,"  were  re-echoed  by  the  whole  house,  Boxes,  Pit,  and  Gallery. 
But,  having  urged  forward  some  very  obnoxious  measure,  his  sun  of 
popularity  set  forever,  and  he  was  among  the  most  odious  of  those 
viceregents.  Having  ordered  a  play,  (the  usual  mode  of  intercourse 
between  the  Castle  and  the  Theatre)  on  a  particular  night,  parties 
were  formed,  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  to  give  him  a  strong  and  very 
unequivocal  demonstration  of  the  popular  indignation  and  the  general 
disapprobation  of  his  conduct.  Tickets  were  distributed  by  hundreds. 
Daly,  from  whom  these  hostile  machinations  could  not  be  concealed, 
determined  to  spring  a  countermine,  to  blow  the  conspirators  sky-high. 
Accordingly  he  distributed  a  still  greater  number  of  tickets,  or  passes, 
and  the  house  was  of  course  oppressively  crowded.  He  had,  moreover, 
half  a  dozen  ruffians  placed  at  the  wings  of  the  stage,  with  voices  that 
could  out-stentorize  Stentor  himself.  As  soon  as  the  curtain  rose, 
began  the  tug  or  war.  Both  parties  exerted  themselves  with  might  and 
main  ;  but  the  Dalyites  put  down  the  others,  yet  not  so  effectually  as  to 
prevent  frequent  growls  to  annoy  the  Duke  and  the  auditory.  The 
result  was  regarded  as  a  signal  triumph  on  the  part  of  the  adherents  of 
the  vice-regal  court,  and  mourned  as  a  defeat  by  their  opponents.  The 
courtiers,  elated  with  the  victory,  had  a  play  ordered  in  about  a  week 
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or  ten  days  afterwards.  Their  adversaries  were  resolved  to  leave 
nothing  undone  to  regain  the  ground  tliey  had  lost,  and  made  redou- 
bled exertions.  The  Volunteer's  Journal  was  not  deficient  in  exertions 
to  fan  the  flame,  and  serve  the  good  cause. 

At  length  arrived  the  night — "  the  awful  night,  big  with  the  fate"  of 
Rutland's  popularity,  and  of  Daly's  career  for  that  season.  On  the 
entrance  of  the  Duke,  the  curtain  rose,  the  orchestra  struck  up  as 
usual,  M  God  save  the  king,"  the  actors  and  actresses  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage,  and  commenced  the  performance.  But  for  any 
effect  they  produced  on  the  tympanums  of  the  spectators  (not  auditors, 
for  auditory,  as  far  as  regarded  the  players  or  the  music,  there  was 
none)  they  might  as  well  have  been  on  the  summit  of  Kilworth  moun- 
tains. Never  was  there  a  more  complete  conglomeration  of  hideous 
sounds  and  yells  heard  out  of  Pandemonium.  This  was  the  vocal  part 
of  the  entertainment,  to  which,  in  melody,  the  orchestral  part  did  not 
yield  an  iota.  Corn-craiks,  watchmen's  rattles,  whistles,  small  drums, 
and  every  other  conceivable  thing  calculated  to  make  a  noise,  united 
their  powers  to  hail  the  appearance  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  The 
harmony  of  these  musical  instruments,  was  broken  in  upon  by  stento- 
rian vociferations  of  **  three  groans  for  the  degenerate  son  of  the  illus- 
trious Marquess  of  Granby"  And  such  groans  were  re-echoed 
through  the  house  as  would  almost  have  sufficed  to  awaken  the  dead. 
Only  think  of  eight  or  ten  hundred  persons  screaming  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,  **  three  groans,"  dtc.  It  beat  the  confusion  among  the 
builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

After  the  players  had  been  on  the  stage  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
the  curtain  was  lowered — and  in  a  short  time  was  again  raised,  in 
the  hopes  that  the  popular  effervescence  had  subsided.  But  the  hope 
was  fallacious.  The  same  "  dulcet  harmony  of  sweet  sounds"  was  re- 
newed. The  curtain  was  again  lowered,  and  again  raised,  with  the 
same  hopes  and  the  same  success.  But  it  being  found  that  the  audi- 
ence were  inflexible,  the  Duke,  and  his  suite,  and  the  grandees,  left 
the  Theatre.  All  the  rest  of  the  assembled  multitude  (quorum  parva 
pars  fui)  rushed  out  and  chased  him  and  his  followers  through  the 
streets,  shouting  and  groaning,  till  we  were  arrested  in  our  career  by 
the  castle  gates.  Ten  or  a  dozen  Scotch  horse  were  sent  out  of  the 
castle  yard  among  us,  who  had  an  easy  triumph  ;  for  we  fled  with  as 
much  precipitation  as  a  flock  of  sheep  pursued  by  a  hungry  wolf.  It 
was  a  denouement  for  which  we  had  made  no  calculation. 

As  the  frogs  said  to  the  boys  in  the  fable,  this  was  sport  to  us — but 
it  was  death  to  Daly.  The  Theatre,  from  that  night  forward,  during 
the  whole  season,  became  unfashionable,  and  was  deserted.  I  have 
been  in  the  boxes  when  Mrs.  Siddons,  who  was  engaged  that  season, 
played  to  less  than  one  hundred  persons.  A  custom  had  formerly  pre- 
vailed, of  dismissing  the  audience,  and  putting  off  the  play,  when 
there  were  but  few  persotis  present;  but  Daly  had  pledged  himself 
never  10  put  off  a  play,  whatever  number  of  persons  might  be  in  the 
house. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  there  scarcely  ever  was  a  correct  biography, 
whether  penned  by  the  party,  or  by  friend  or  foe,  in  which  there  were 
not  various  episodes  of  Love,  that  universal  passion.  Some  such  ad- 
ventures fell  to  my  lot.  Of  these  episodes,  I  shall  pass  over  all  but 
one. 
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As  I  was  about  to  go  into  the  country,  previous  to  my  interview  with 
the  Marquis  de  la  Fayetie,  I  was  two  or  three  times  in  company  with 
a  young  lady,  (a  Miss  Boys,  daughu  r  of  a  commodoie  Boys,)  of  consid- 
erable attractions,  with  whom  1  was  somewhat  smitten.  Her  charms 
were,  I  confess,  more  personal,  than  intellectual;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  at  twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  the  biped,  man,  more  generally 
chooses  a  partner  of  the  other  sex  by  the  eye  than  by  the  ear.  I  per- 
suaded myself,  perhaps  without  reason,  as  is  not  an  uulrequcnt  occur- 
rence in  such  cases,  that  my  addresses  would  not  he  unacceptable. 
But,  in  the  uncertain  state  of  my  affairs,  I  scorned  to  attempt  to  gain 
her  affections.  Before  commencing  my  rustication,  I  was  desirous  of 
ascertaining  how  far,  in  the  event  of  the  arrival  of  my  funds,  my  ad- 
dresses would  be  acceptable  to  her  father  and  family  ;  and  accordingly 
waited  on  her  father;  candidly  revealed  the  whole  of  my  situation  ; 
and  stated  that  all  my  present  means  were  confined  to  a  few  guineas; 
that  I  had  reason  to  expect  a  remittance  of  five  hundred  pounds  ;  that 
if  it  arrived,  I  should  commence  the  bookselling  and  printing  business  ; 
that  in  the  mean  time,  I  proposed  retiring  to  the  country  for  a  few 
weeks;  and  was  desirous  of  knowing,  whether,  should  my  expectations 
be  fulfilled,  he  would  be  satisfied  to  admit  me  as  a  suitor  for  his  daugh- 
ter's hand.  This  procedure  was,  I  presume,  perfectly  fair  and  honorable, 
and  entitled  me  to  be  favorably  heard.  Had  he  received  me  with  a 
corresponding  frankness,  I  should  have  announced  my  views  to  his 
daughter,  with  the  same  openness  and  freedom  from  disguise.  He 
was,  I  believe,  very  poor,  but  proud  and  haughty  as  a  Spanish  Don 
Juan  de  Lopez  de  Mendoza  de  Olivarez.  He  told  me  that  there  had 
been  a  great  many  unfortunate  matches  lately  made  with  foreigners  ; 
and  that  he  could  for  the  present,  say  nothing  on  the  subject.  This  was 
not  very  flattering.  Had  he  said,  that,  provided  he  found  my  character 
and  conduct  correct  and  fair,  he  would  be  content  to  let  me  essay  to 
make  an  impression  on  his  daughter's  heart,  I  would  have  been  satis- 
fied. It  was  all  I  could  reasonably  expect.  But  in  addition  to  the 
uninviting  sentiments  which  ho  expressed,  his  hauteur  and  manner 
were  so  cold  and  repelling  as  to  chill  me.  My  Irish  blood  was  roused. 
Fortunately  Cupid's  arrow  had  not  penetrated  far  The  wound  was 
only  skin-deep,  and  instantaneously  cicatrized.  I  gave  up  his  daugh- 
ter almost  without  a  struggle  or  a  pang. 

After  1  had  commenced  printing  the  Pennsylvania  Herald,  the 
young  lady  and  her  aunt  came  to  my  office  on  some  frivolous  business, 
apparently  with  a  view  to  renew  the  acquaintance.  But  I  was  very 
cool  on  the  subject.  The  hauteur  of  the  old  don  had  wholly  effaced 
the  very  slight  impression  she  had  made.  I  never  saw  her  more.  She 
died  shortly  afterwards.  M.  Carey. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  1833. 

t 

LETTER  IV. 

In  October,  17R6,  I  commenced,  in  partnership  with  T.  Siddons, 
Charles  Cist,  C.  Talbot,  W.  Spotswood,  and  J.  Trenchard,*  the  Colum* 

•  After  I  quitted  the  concern,  a  jeneral  title  wiw  enaraved  for  the  Ana  volume,  «  hich  con- 
tained the  names  of  the  proprietor!  at  that  period— vir.  T.  Siddoiii,  W.  Spouwood,  C.  CUt,  and  J. 
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bian  Magazine.  In  the  first  number,  I  wrote  four  pieces,  "The  Life 
of  Gen.  Greene,"  44  The  Shipwreck,  a  Lamentable  Story,  founded  on 
Fact,"  "  A  Philosophical  Dream,"  and  44  Hard  Times,  a  Fragment." 

The  Philosophical  Dream  was  an  anticipation  of  the  state  of  the 
country  in  the  year  1850,  on  the  plan  of  Mercier's  celebrated  work, 
44  The  Year  2ol)0."  Some  of  the  predictions,  which,  at  that  period, 
must  have  been  regarded  as  farcical,  have  been  wonderfully  fulfilled, 
and  others  are  likely  to  be  realized,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
year  1850.  I  annex  a  few  of  them,  which  may  serve  to  amuse  the 
reader. 

11  Pittsburg,  Jan.  15,  1H50.  The  canal  which  is  making  from  the  river  Ohio,  to 
the  Suiiquehnnna,  and  thence  to  the  Delaware,  will  be  oV  immense  advantage  to 
the  United  Slates.  If  the  mme  progress  continues  to  be  made  hereafter,  a*  has 
been  for  some  lime  past,  it  will  be  completed  in  less  than  two  years." 

This  was  probably  the  first  suggestion  of  the  grand  project  of  unit- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Delaware  with  those  of  the  Ohio.  It  preceded, 
by  four  years  the  project  of  the  financier,  Robert  Morris,  and  his 
friends,  to  unite  the  Delaware  with  the  Scbuylkill  and  the  Susque- 
hanna, which  was  broached  in  1790. 

"  Pittsburg  Jan.  15.  Delegates  from  the  thirtieth  new  slate,  laid  off  a  few 
months  since ,  by  order  of  Congress,  lately  arrived  at  Columbia;  and  on  producing 
their  credentials,  were  received  into  the  FeoVral  Council. 

44  The  Agricultural  Society  of  this  town,  have  offered  premiums  to  the  amount 
of  one  thousand  pounds,  for  the  improvement  of  husbandry. 

44  In  the  assembly  of  this  state,  it  was  lately  ordered,  that  the  salaries  of  public 
school-masters  shall  hereafter  be  two  hnndred  pounds  per  annum. 

"  Kzekiel  Jones  was  lately  convicted  of  not  sending  his  son-  to  school,  although 
five  years  old.  The  lime  ordered  by  law  is  at  four  years.  He  was  sentenced  to 
stand  in  a  white  sheet,  three  successive  Sundays,  in  his  parish  church. 

44  Charleston,  April  15.  No  less  than  len  thousand  blacks  have  been  transport- 
ed from  this  state  and  Virginia,  during  the  last  two  yearB,  to  Africa,  where  they 
have  formed  a  settlement,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Goree.  Very  few  blacks 
remain  in  this  country  now  ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  in  a  few  years  every 
vestige  of  the  infamous  traffic,  carried  on  by  our  ancestors  in  the  human  species, 
will  be  done  away. 

44  Richmond,  April  30.  By  authentic  advice*  from  Kentucky,  we  are  informed, 
that  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  have  been  built  on  the  river  Ohio, 
during  the  last  year,  and  sent  down  that  river  and  the  Mississippi,  laden  with  val- 
uable produce,  which  ha*  been  carried  to  the  West- Indies,  where  the  vessels  and 
their  carg'.es  have  been  disposed  of  to  great  advantage 

44  Boston,  April  Mi.  At  length,  the  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  is  com- 
pleted. It  is  about  sixty  miles  long.  First-rate  vessels  of  war  can  with  ease  sail 
through.  Two  vessels  belonging  to  this  port,  two  to  Philadelphia,  and  one  to 
New-York,  sailed  through  on  the  2(ltli  January  last,  bound  for  Canton,  in  China." 

44  Columbia,  May  I.  Kxtracts  from  the  journals  of  Congress.— 44  Ordered,  that 
there  be  twenty  professors  in  the  University  of  Columbia,  in  this  city  ;  v'\t.  of 
Divinity,  of  Church  History,  of  Hebrew,  of  Greek,  of  Humanity,  of  Logic,  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  of  Natural  Philosophy,  of  Mathematics,  of  Civil  History,  of 
Natural  History,  of  Common  and  Civil  Law,  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations, 
of  Rhetoric  arid  Belles  Lettres,  of  Botany,  of  Materia  Medica,  of  Physic,  of 
Chemistry,  of  Anatomy,  and  of  Midwifery." 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  1,  1786. 

The  discomfort,  arising  from  the  discordant  views  of  the  different 
partners — the  utter  improbability  of  such  a  work  producing  any  profit, 
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attention  of  five  persons,  and  other  considerations,  deter- 
mined tne  to  withdraw  from  the  Columbian  Magazine,  winch  I  did  in 
December,  1786.  And  in  January,  1 787,  I  issued  the  first  number  of 
the  American  Museum,  intended  to  preserve  the  valuable  fugitive  es- 
says, that  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  which  I  continued  for  six  years, 
ending  December,  179*2.       ■  * 

The  first  number,  which  contained  a  mass  of  most  excellent  matter, 
attracted  great  attention.  It  was  eagerly  sought  after :  and  as  I  wild 
it  separately,  the  edition,  one  thousand  copies,  was  soon  exhausted.  I 
had  mil  means  to  reprint  it.  This  was  a  very  serious  injury;  many 
persons  who  intended  to  subscribe,  declined,  as  I  could  not  furnish 
the  whole  of  the  numliers.  I  applied  for  a  loan  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  to  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  wealthy  persons,  but  for  a  consid- 
erable time  my  applications  were  wholly  in  vain.*  At  length,  I  procured 
the  requisite  sum  from  Mr.  George  Fox,  to  whom  I  gave  bond  and 
judgement  for  the  amount.  He  p  issed  the  Imnd  to  his  grocer,  in  pay- 
ment for  family  supplies,  and  the  grocer  was  indemnified  by  instal- 
ments, as  I  found  it  convenient.  > 

Never  was  more  labor  bestowed  on  a  wdffcvwith  less  reward.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  six  years,  I  was  in  a  state  of  intense  penury.  I  never 
at  any  one  time,  possessed  four  hundred  dollars, — and  rarely  three  or 
two  hundred.  My  difficulties  were  of  the  most  embarrassing  kind.  1 
was,  times  without  number,  obliged  to  borrow  money  to  go  to  market, 
and  was  often  unable  to  pay  my  journeymen  on  Saturday  ;  which- 
sent  me  to  bed  sick  with  vexation.  One  resolute  negro  pressman, 
who  had  not  received  his  wages  on  Saturday  night,  refused  to  go  to  work 
on  Monday  morning.  "  He  was  not,"  he  said  boldly,"  goiug  to  starve 
in  the  midst  of  the  fat  of  the  kind." 

The  strongest  instance  of  my  extreme  poverty  was  in  the  case  of  a 
German  paper-maker,  named  Conrad  Hindcrsheets,  to  whom  I  had 
given  a  note  for  thirty-seven  dollars,  which  I  paid  at  five  instalments, 
one  of  which  was  a  French  crown  !  Be  it  observed,  that  I  was  then 
as  willing  and  ready  to  pay  my  debts,  as  1  have  ever  been,  or  am  at 
present — and  what  renders  the  case  more  remarkable,  is,  that  the  man 
lived,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  out  of  town;  and 
there  is  always  more  scruple  about  pulling  off  a  country  dun,  than  one 
who  lives  in  the  same  city  with  the  debtor. 

My  embarrassments  arose  from  three  sources.  The  subscription 
was  too  low.  It  was  only  two  dollars  and  forty  cents  per  annum,  for 
which  I  gave  two  volumes,  containing,  each,  from  five  hundred  to  five 
hundred  ami  fifty  pages — a  quantity  that  now  commands  five  dollars. 
This  was  an  immense  disadvantage,  and  enough,  of  itself,  to  keep  me 
constantly  in  a  crippled  state. 

Another  source  of  difficulty  arose,  from  the  fact,  that  more  than  half 
of  my  subscribers  lived  in  remote  situations,  two,  three,  four,  and  five 
hundred  miles  from  me;  and  their  remittances  were  so  extremely  ir- 
regular, that  I  was  obliged  to  hire  collectors  to  dun  them,  at  a  heavy 
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xmse,  which  averaged,  at  least,  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  slender  modi- 
cum, I  was  entitled  to  receive  !    It  is  painful  to  relate,  that  wealthy 
itizens  of  Philadelphia,  were,  i ri  man)  cases  guilty  of  the  gross  im- 
ropriety,  of  obliging  me  to  send  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  times  for  the 
altry  annual  subscription  ! 
I  printed,  moreover,  quite  too  many  copies,  in  the  vain  hope  of  ulti- 
ately  procuring  a  large  increase  of  subscribers.    In  a  word,  my  pe- 
uniary  embarrassments  were  so  great,  and  so  constant,  that  I  am  now 
stonishcd  how  I  was  able  to  muster  perseverance  and  fortitude  to 
truggle  through  them. 

I  was  much  attached  to  the  work,  and  had  great  reluctance  to  a  ban- 
on  it,  unproductive  and  vexatious  as  was  the  management  of  it ;  but 
t  length  I  sang  its  requiem,  as  I  have  said,  at  the  close  of  the  \ear 
792.  That  it  had  considerable  merit  is  universally  acknowledged; — 
nd  there  is  no  vanity  in  the  declaration,  as  the  work  did  not  contain  a 
ingle  essay  of  my  own.  The  whole  of  my  labor  consisted  in  the  se- 
lion  of  its  contents  from  newspapers,  and  the  addition,  occasional- 
ly, of  a  few  notes  of  little  importance. 

The  American  Museum  met  with  the  most  unqualified  approbation 
f  some  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  United  States— of 
en.  Washington,  John  Dickinson,  Gov.  Livingston,  Dr.  Hush,  Bishop 
Vlutr,  Judge  Hopkinson,  Dr.  Dwight,  &x.  &c. 

I  believe  the  American  Museum  has  met  with  extensive,  I  may  say,  with 
niversal  approbation  from  competent  judges ;  for  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  work 
not  only  eminently  calculated  to  disseminate  political,  agricultural,  philosophic 
1,  and  other  valuable  information — but  that  it  has  been  uniformly  conducted  ivith 
attention,  and  propriety.    If  to  these  important  objects,  be  superadded  the 
nore  immediate  design  of  rescuing  public  documents  from  oblivion — 1  will  ven« 
re  tn  pronounce,  as  my  sentiment,  that  a  hoes  useful  lite  ha  av  rtsn  has 

Eft  IIU  PSDERTAKTS  IS  AMEIUCA,  lift  OSE  MORE  DKBKKVISG   OF   PUBLIC  EE* 

cock  ao r.M est."    Gen  Washington.  June  25,  17cB. 

"  With  very  treat  pleasure,  I  have  observed,  that  it  has  been  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner highly  deserving  encouragement.  As  1  do  not  doubt  but  it  will  be  continued 
with  the  same  diligence,  prudence,  and  zeal,  for  udrancing  the  teclfure  of  these 
ttntes   thril  have  hitherto  to  eminent! 11  ilis/imruithr/l  it*  dirrrtiint    I      r  v  .■  n  1  Iv  t»i«K 


merits  of  a  work  carried  on  with  such  a  variety  of  exertions,  and  such  a  fidelity 
of  intentions  for  the  public  good."    Hon.  John  Dickinson.  July  1788. 

"  Perusing  one  of  your  Museums,  lent  me  by  a  friend.  I  hesitated  not  a  moment 
to  subscribe  to  the  work.  Since  that,  I  have  read  all  the  preceding  numbers,  and 
can  say.  without  flattery,  (which  J  always  detested)  that  it  far  exceeds,  in  my  opin- 
ion, every  attempt  of  the  kind,  trhich,  from  any  other  .inn  man  pit**,  crtr  come  to 
my  hands."    Got.  Livingston.  August  8,  17?8. 

"  I  cheerfully  concur  in  adding  the  testimony  of  my  name  in  favor  of  the  use- 
fulness of  yonr  Museum,  together  with  my  best  \\  i-h< ■•.  lor  its  extensive  circula- 
tion, while  it  continues  to  be  the  vehicle  of  essays  that  are  calculated  to  advance 
the  interest  of  science  and  virtue,  and  of  the  agriculture,  manufuctuns,  and  national 
government  of  the  United  States."    B.  Rush,  M.  D. 

To  the  married  state  I  had  long  looked  forward,  as  the  most  eligible 
condition  in  life,  even  before  my  adventure  with  Miss  Boys.  But  I 
was  so  chivalric,  that  I  had  determined  never  to  marry  till  I  could  sup- 
port a  wife  genteelly,  or  at  least  comfortably.  But  in  this  case,  as  io 
many  otheis,  in  which  I  had  resolved,  as  1  thought,  irrevocably,  for- 
t u ne. or  destiny  crossed  my  purpose  ;  for  when  I  married  at  thirty-one, 
my  whole  projierty  consisted  in  cart-loads  of  odd  volumes,  and  odd 
numbers,  of  the  American  Museum,  which,  when  I  finally  abandoned 
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the  work,  proved  almost  valueless;  and  also  a  most  slender  supply  of 
furniture,  which  would  not  sell  fur  one  bundled  dollars.  My  wiN  was 
as  poor  as  myself.  I  did  not  receive  a  dollar  with  her  ;  all  her  fortune 
was  a  quantity  of  furniture,  not  much  more  v  aluable  than  m>  own.  So 
far  as  fortune  is  concerned,  it  rarely  happens  that  a  more  imprudent 
marriage  takes  place — or  one  in  which  sordid  views  of  interest  have 
less  influence.    I  was  obviously  not  a  fortune-hunter. 

I  married  Miss  B.  Flahavan,  the  daughter  of  a  highly  respectable 
citizen,  ruined  by  the  revolution.  He  sold  his  stock  in  trade  for  con- 
tinental money — and,  being  inactive  and  indolent,  look  no  means  to 
realize  it  ;  and  it  finally  perished  nearly  altogether  in  his  hands. 

My  wife  was  about  ten  years  younger  than  1.  She  was  industri- 
ous, prudent,  and  economical,  and  well  calculated  to  save  whatever  I 
made.  She  had  a  large  fund  of  good  sense.  We  earl\  funned  a  de- 
termination to  indulge  in  no  unnecessary  expense — aud  to  mount  the 
ladder  so  slowly,  as  to  run  no  risk  of  having  to  descend.  Happy, 
thrice  happy  would  it  be,  for  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  if  it  <  \ 
adopted  and  persevered  in  this  salutary  and  saving  cour-e  '  W  hat 
masses  of  misery  would  it  not  prevent  !  But  a  large  portion  of  young 
people,  at  present,  crowd,  into  a  few  years,  enjoyments  which  might 
last  for  life — and  hence  it  too  often  happens,  that  daughters,  tenderly 
reared,  and  who  have  brought  handsome  fortunes  to  their  husbands, 
are  obliged  to  return  home  to  their  aged  parents,  who  have  to  main- 
tain them,  their  husbands,  aud  an  increasing  brood  of  children — a  de- 
plorable fate  for  old  age.  The  young  men  arc  highly  culpable,  who, 
through  their  imprudence  or  extravagance,  make  such  a  return  to  the 
parents  of  their  wives,  for  their  cares,  aud  anxieties,  and  expenditun  * 
To  avoid  this  calamity,  no  pains,  no  sacrifice  of  enjoyment  or  even  of 
comfort  or  convenience  ought  to  be  spared.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  fidelity  with  which  we  observed  this  rule,  when  I  state  that  at  a 
time  when  1  did  business  to  the  amount  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars per  annum,  I  hesitated  for  four  or  live  years  about  changing  my 
gig  for  a  one-horse  four-wheel  carriage — and  nearly  as  long  about  pur- 
chasing a  carriage  and  pair.  And  during  the  whole  period  of  our 
marriage,  I  never,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  entered  a  tavern,  except  on  a 
jury,  or  arbitration,  or  to  see  a  customer,  or  at  a  public  dinner,  or  on 
my  travels — never  in  a  single  instance  for  the  purpose  of  drinking. 

My  wife  and  I  lived  together  happily  for  nearly  thirty-nine  years. 
We  had  nine  children,  of  whom  three  have  died,  two  in  infancy,  and 
one,  a  daughter,  of  the  most  angelic  character,  at  about  seventeen 
years.  Of  her  I  can  truly  say,  that  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  she 
never  gave  her  mother  or  me  a  single  moment's  uneasiness  by  ill  tem- 
per or  ill  humor.    She  was  placidity  and  gentleness  personified. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  1th,  1833.  M.  Caret. 
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WIT,   WISDOM,    AM"   D1  LLNESS. 

Most  men  have  either  Wit,  \Vi-<!om,  or  Dullness.  A  fortunate 
inn  is  the  dunce  ;  he  is  the  favorite  of  Fortune,  if  be  he  the  scorn  of 
Minerva.  Nature  says  to  the  Dunce,  You  shall  be  rich, — to  l he  Phi- 
losopher, You  >hall  be  happy — and  to  the  Wit,  You  shall  he  poor.  To 
the  Wit  she  says,  Like  Carlini,  you  shaJI  make  others  laugh,  while 
you  weep  yourself:  you  shall  see  every  thing  glorious,  aspire  to  every 
thing  great,  and  feel  every  thing  mortifying.  You  shall  live  a  depend- 
ant,— lose  your  be*t  friends  lor  a  jest, — die  iu  a  shed  w  ith  an  epigram 
upon  your  lips, — he  buried  by  the  town,  and  praised  by  posterity. 

To  the  Dunce,  bountiful  Nature  says.  Go  Ibrth  ami  prosper.  Y'ou 
shall  he  rich  and  respected.  You  shall  have  no  enemies  ;  you  shall 
excite  neither  jealousy  nor  envy  !  you  shall  offend  no  mail  by  oppos- 
ing his  opinions,  for  you  shall  have  none  of  your  own.  You  shall 
have  office,  because  vou  cannot  ootshioc  your  constituents;  while,  lor 
the  contrary  reason,  Wit  and  Wisdom  «~liall  have  no  vote.  You  >hall 
wear  silk  and  broadcloth,  while  Wisdom  has  a  suit  of  homespun,  and 
Wit  such  tattered  Jivery  as  shall  .please  the  Mu^es. 

"  1  Wisdom  dwell  with  Prudence  ;"  but  Wit  shall  live  iu  darker 
corners,  and  misery  shall  acquaint  him  with  strange  bed-fellows.  He 
shall  have  small  occasion  to  study,  what  he  shall  eat,  drink,  or  put  on  ; 
for  seldom  shall  a  choice  in  either  be  left  him. 

Defend  us,  Wi>dom  and  Wit!  if  either  we  have,  from  uttering  a 
thought  against  our  gracious  sovereign  the  People:  but  this  great 
monarch  is  sometimes  unjust  and  often  ungentle.  He  is  a  very  good 
potentate, — this  Uncle  Sam, — but  he  has  been  known  to  confer  upon 
Gravity  the  parts  that  should  be  filled  by  Wisdom.  As  to  Wit,  it  can 
have  no  republican  post;  it  is  ever  committing  itself.  At  a  court  he 
is  a  favorite  ;  in  a  Senate,  he  is  a  nuisance.  In  a  Court,  he  rises  by 
the  favor  of  the  great,  for  he  can  flatter  ;  w  hich  Wisdom  w  ill  not,  and 
Dullness  cannot  do.  He  can, — begging  his  pardon, — tell  a  lie  to  a 
Lady  or  a  Lord.  He  can  olTer  them  the  delicate  incense  of  praise 
or,  w  hat  is  equally  for  his  interest,  he  can  lampoon  their  rivals. 

Who,  then,  would  be  a  Wit  I  To  be  born  one  is,  perhnps,  the  great- 
est misfortune  that  can  happen  to  man,  except  that  which  Rousseau 
deprecated, — the  misfortune  to  be  born  a  king.  Yet,  let  us  not  pity- 
Wit  over-much  ;  it  ha*  many  pleasures  that  others  have  not.  Wherev- 
er it  comes,  it  is  welcome;  it  lights  up  a  dull  assembly  with  smiles; 
it  puts  care  to  flight:  it  enjoys,  for  all  that  it  utters,  immediate 
applause, — while  Wisdom  cannot  gather  its  fame  for  centuries. 

Wit  is  sometimes  mischievous  :  it  is  not  truculent ;  it  would  not 
break  a  man  upon  a  wheel,  or  hang  him  on  a  gibbet ;  but  it  would  put 
a  label  on  his  back,  as  a  hoy  ties  a  cannister  to  a  dog's  tail,  and  laugh 
with  those  who  enjoy  his  petty  malice.  Wit  has  a  way  of  dealing  with 
the  faults  of  men  or  communities,  that  is  more  efficacious  than  the 
penalties  of  the  law  :  his  sarcasms  arc  more  feared  than  fines,  and  his 
ballads  are  worse  than  imprisonments.  He  will  give  a  name  to  a  grave 
citizen,  that  shall  more  distinguish  him  than  that  of  the  godfather; 
and  the  names  he  gives  are  seldom  such  as  the  object  would  select  for 
himself.  C.  L.  D. 
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THL  DYING  YEAR. 

EXTENDED  on  a  bed  of  dry  leaves,  in  a  cold,  uncomfortable  hove, 
lay  the  shivering  form  of  a  feeble  old  man.  His  beard  descended  to 
his  girdle,  and  his  hair  was  white  as  snow.  Reclining  near  his  bed- 
side, was  a  female,  evidently,  like  her  father,  sinking  rapidly  into  de- 
cay. Now,  and  then,  tl»e  old  man  stretched  forth  his  withered  hands, 
over  a  few  embers,  that  lay  near  him:  but  his  weak  frame,  numbed 
by  the  approach  of  death,  seemed  no  longer  able  to  (eel  their  warmth. 
Turning  his  dying  eyes  towards  his  daughter,  he  thus  addressed  her  : 

"  My  poor  December!  you,  alone  of  all  my  blooming  children,  re- 
main to  cheer  the  last  moments  of  your  parent.    Though  seemingly 
cold  and  sullen,  in  your  disposition,  \et  yon  have  ever  attended  me 
with  the  greatest  tenderness.    Must  I  not  love  you,  thru,  as  fondly  as 
my  other  children,  whose  loss,  however  long  I  may  Have  expected  it, 
is  now  hurrying  me  to  the  tomb?    My  Itfe,  like  that  of  my  predecessors, 
has  been  an  eventful  one — nn  almost  continued  series  of  disappoint- 
ments and  sorrows;  while  toothers,!  cannot  but  hope,  that  1  have 
been  the  occasion  of  much  happiness  and  joy.    As  I  was  born  with  a 
good  disposition,  under  the  control  of  a  great  master,  the  pleasure, 
that  I  bestowed  upon  others,  was  reflected  back  upon  myself.  Often 
have  I  been  gladdened  at  the  sight  of  many  a  happy  marriage,  many  a 
meeting  of  long-separated  friends,  many  a  public  festival.    One  after 
another,  I  have  sent  my  darling  children  over  the  world,  to  bestow  my 
bounties  on  suffering  mankind  ;  but,  exhausted  by  their  journey,  they 
have  never  again  returned  to  my  arms,  bttt  have  sucessively  expired, 
and  been  entombed  with  their  ancestors,  in  the  vault  of  time.  But, 
unwearied  in  my  exertions  for  the  good  of  others,  no  sooner  had  one 
gone  from  me,  forever,  than  I  despatched  another,  without  a  murmur, 
who  was  doomed  to  follow  the  steps  of  his  race.    My  dear  children, 
ye  are  gone.    Shall  I  never  more  hear  the  voice  of  my  blustering,  but 
well-intentioned  March  ?  never  again,  behold  the  sweet  face  of  my 
gentle  April,  glistening  with  tears,  or  the  happy  countenance  of  my 
smiling  May  ?    And,  you,  too,  my  poor  December,  must,  with  me, 
finish  your  unhappy  life,  that  has  been  so  distressed  by  my  sickness 
and  infirmity.    Sorrowful  and  uncheered,  have  been  your  days,  and 
cheerlessly  will  they  soon  close.    But  you  have  never  envied  the  lot 
of  some  of  your  deceased  relatives;  as  you  have  never  known  felicity, 
you  cannot  sorrow  for  what  you  have  never  enjoyed.    Of  all  my  chil- 
dren, you  most  resemble  your  first-born  sister,  January ;  but  her  life 
was  enlivened  by  joyous  anticipations.    Such  anticipations  have  not 
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been  your  lot,  for  you  knew  your  doom,  and  mine,  by  our  mutual 
weakness,  aod  decay ;  this  has  been  your  only  subject  of  contempla- 
tion. 

As  for  me,  my  character  has  been  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil ;  I 
have  been  called  capricious,  and  unkind,  because,  while  I  have  made 
one  happy,  I  have  made  another  miserable  ;  while  smiles  have  lighted 
up  the  face  of  one,  tears,  by  my  mean?,  have  dimmed  the  eyes  of  an- 
other. While  one  unhappy  parent  execrates  me  for  the  death  of  a 
son, — or  a  son,  for  the  death  of  a  father,  another  thanks  me,  for  sparing 
from  the  grave  his  feeble  offspring,  or  his  endeared  ancestor.  But  I 
have  been  under  the  direction  of  a  superior  power  ;  and  believing  that 
nothing  was  done,  without  a  sufficient  cause,  I  have  obeyed,  implicitly, 
His  wise  mandates,  although,  too  often,  sorrowfully.  My  disposition 
has  not  grown  more  morose,  as  I  have  increased  in  age,  but  has  con- 
tributed,  as  much  as  ever,  to  the  good  of  others. 

But  I  am  best  read,  in  the  annals  of  my  country.  If  I  have  in- 
creased the  public  welfare,  or  the  happiness  of  individuals;  if  I  have, 
in  any  way,  benefited  morals,  virtue,  or  religion,  I  trust  that  I  have 
not  lived  in  vain,  nor  shall  I  die  unsatisfied.  For  I  have  fulfilled  the 
purposes  of  my  being,  and  shall  not  lie  "  unhonored  in  the  dust." 
May  gratitude  to  my  exertions,  and  veneration  for  my  deeds,  remain, 
long  after  I  am  unconscious  of  every  thing!  May  the  flowers  of  re- 
membrance spring  up,  and  flourish  over  my  peaceful  grave,  and  be 
watered  by  the  tears  of  affectionate  regret,  while  the  mistakes  of  the 
poor  old  man  shall  repose,  undisturbed,  with  his  cold  ashes !  My 
virtues  may  profit  my  successor,  and  my  errors  be  warnings  to  his 
steps.  It  is  my  last  wish,  that  the  mortals,  who  have  been  happy 
under  my  reign,  may  preserve  their  happiness  under  another's  ;  and, 
that  those,  who  have  suffered  misfortunes,  may  regain  what  they  have 
lost.  For  the  happiness  of  man  has  been  my  delight,  in  life — and 
wishes  for  his  welfare  shall  he  my  last  thoughts,  in  death.  Adieu,  my 
poor  December!  I  am  dying — an  icy  hand  presses  heavy  upon  me. 
My  daughter,  let  us  close  our  eyes  in  peace." 

At  that  moment,  the  clock  struck  twelve, 

"  In  a  deep  and  hollow  tone 

the  old  man  clasped  the  hand  of  his  child,  and,  with  a  sigh,  both 
ceased  to  exist.    They  were  burnt  upon  the  same  funeral  pile. 
From  their  ashes,  another  year  haa  sprung.0  •  •  •  • 
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The  President  s  Message, *\  the  open- 
ing *>f  tin-  session,  commenced  \rilli  a 
review  of  our  foreign  relation*,  which 
are  represented  as  in  a  satisfoctory 
slate.  It  stilted  that  the  North- Eastern 
Boundary  question  is  nut  settled,  hut 
nag  ici&ltun*  on  the  subject  have  been 
renewed,  and  a  rtopoeitiun  lor  an  ad- 
justment   has  lieeii   submitted   to  the 

British  Government,  to  which  do  an- 
s«it  has  been  received.  The  French 
Government  continues  to  mike  tlie 
iiii>vt  amicable  assurances,  but  ha*  neg- 
lected to  pay  tin- first  annual  instalment 
of  the  turn  stipulated  to  be  p. 1  id,  under 
the  convention  of  July  t ,  1831,  QU  the 
ground  that  no  appropriation  bad  been 
made  for  tins  object  by  l lit-  Legislative 
Chambers.  The  President  expresses 
the  opinion  thai  it  it  "  not  only  consist- 
ent with  the  character  of  Fram  e,  but 
due  to  the  character  of  both  govern- 
ments, ih  it  the  convention  should  be 
treated  ft?  imposing  opon  each  depart- 
ment of  the  French  Govcruaienlaoob- 
ligation  to  fulfil  it.  The  documents 
nci'i — i-y  for  liquidating  the  claims  of 

our  citizen*,  on  the  French  Govern- 
ment, have  not  been  communicated 
Our  new  Minister  was  preoenfed  to  the 
King  of  France  early  in  October,  since 
which   tune    no  denial  die*  have  been 

received  from  him.  The  ratifications 
of  the  Uu--.ni  Treaty  of  navigaltnn 
and  commerce  have  been  exchanged, 
and  the  treaty  is  in  full  operation.  The 
tioveminr til  of  Spain  lias  expressed  its 

willingness  1 »  provide  an  indemnity  lor 

the  claim,  of  our  citizens,  but  the 
amount  ha*  nut  been  yet  agreed  upon. 
The  pay ruwot  of  the  remaining  instal- 
ments of  the  indemnity  lor  W  iztires  at 
Terce.i  1,  by  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment, lias  bren  postponed  for  two  vesrs. 

Tl  ol.  niinty  under  id-  Danish  treaty 

has  been  fully  paid,  and  the  claims  un- 
der the  treaty  have  l>.  en  finally  settled. 
The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  with  Ma- 
ples have  been  exchanged,  and  the 
r  nissinners  for  adjusting  claims  un- 
der the  treaty  have  entered  on  their 
duties  The  ratifications  of  the  Helgian 
treaty  bare  not  been  vet  exchanged 
The  relations  of  the  country  with  the 
other  European  powers,  and  with  the 
various  European  governments  are  in 
general  on  an  ttmieahlr  and  satisfactory 


affair,  are  mspen 


purpose 


of  heing  resumed  on  the  nrrival  of  a 
mi mster  of  that  government  in  this 
country  'I  he  President  recommends 
a  revision  of  the  M  Consular  System." 
The  receipts  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
present  \  ear   will  exceed  £W,<MMi,0O0. 

Tiie  revenue  from  the  customs  is  ex- 
pected tii  be  equal  to  f%/HO,000,  and 
lh.it  from  the  public  lands  to  £1,000,000. 
A  large  balance  will  remain  in  the 
treasury  after  satisfying  the  appropria- 
tions. The  amount  <>l  public  debt 
winch  remains 

the  whole  of  which  the  Presidenl  an- 
ticipates will  be  extinguished  before  the 
nexl  meeting  of  Congress  A  large 
diminution  il  to  be  anticipated  in  the 
revenues  of  the  nest  year,  and  the  suc- 
ceed;iie;  year-*,  front  the  operation  of  the 

nds 

thai  mi  change  should  be  made  in  the 
land"  law-*  The  removal  of  ihe  depos- 
itee of  public  mane)  from  the  I'nited 
s.  itei  Bank  is  announced  and  briefly 
discussed  The  stale  of  Indian  affairs 
1-  briefly  explained  In  the  Post  Office 
I),  oartinenl  some  reductions  have  been 
nccetstn  .  to  bring  the  expen.ses  within 
the  resources  of  the  department  The 
President  recommends  some  penal  en- 
actments for  diminishing  the  dangers 
of  steam  navigation. 

The  Message  was  accompanied  with 
the  customary  reports  from  the  execu- 
tive departments. 

The  Secretary  uf  tin  .Wiry  reports  the 
present  condition  and  certain  projected 
improvements  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  Navy.  The  reputation  and  char- 
acter of  the  marine  have  been  fully 
maintained  during  the  past  year;  the 
whole  number  or  the  former  is  about 
one  thousand,  and  the  annual  expense 
of  their  maintenance  about  $-.">(  1,000. 
Tho  Secretary  suggests  that  the  whole 
subject  of  pay  should  be  revised,  and 
certain  discriminations  made,  particu- 
larly belween  duty  rendered  at  sea, 
and  while  waiting  orders,  or  on  fur- 
lough, ou  shore.  The  whole  number 
of  seamen  is  about  five  thousand  ;  and 
the  annual  expense  of  their  pay.  rations 
snd  enlistment,  about  $l.i:t0.000,  or 
|t'^i->  per  man.  The  annual  expense  of 
the  marine  corps  is  about  $100,000. 
The  annual  income  of  the  Navy  Pen- 
sion find  exceeds  the  expenditure  by 
tboul  $r20.000,  the  exj>enditure  being 
£&l,00t).  The  Privateer  Pension  fund 
is  now  reduced  to  about  $-I4.i>Ii7.  nnd 
the  annual  charge  upon  It  is  $:t.000. 
The  whole  annual  cost  of  the  Navsl 
establishment,  exclusive  of  the  marine 
corps,  is  about  two  million  dollars. 
There  are  now  in  commission  one  ship 
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of  the  line,  four  frigates,  eleven  sloops, 

and  seven  schooners.  Kfforts  hare 
been  made  to  relieve  seasonably  all 
those  which  have  been  more  than  two 
years  abroad  ;  lb*  benefit  of  this  sys- 
tem ha*  been  very  great,  in  preventing 
the  expiration  of  the  term  ol  service  of 
the  seamen  ubroad.  The  squadrons  on 
the  several  stations  have  been  actively 
and  efficient!  v  employed.  It  is  believed 
by  the  Secretary,  that  the  present 
amount  of  force  (580  gun*)  should  be 
continued.  The  cost  of  all  repair*  on 
vessels  during  the  post  year  is  about 
$.Y-10.0"0.  Il  '»  proposed  to  procure 
the  frame  for  another  sloop,  the  Cvane, 
and  another  fngele,  the  Paul  Jones. 

The  Secretary  suggests  the  expedi- 
ency of  erecting  two  new  magaxines, 
and  of  the  purchase  of  two  store  ships 
for  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Me  renews  his 
former  recommendation  of  the  construc- 
tion ot  Steam  Batteries.  Additional  Dry 
Docks  would  be  found  beneficial,  par- 
ticularly at  New- York  and  Portsmouth. 
New  Hospitals  have  been  commenced 
at  Pensacola,  New-York,  and  Boston, 
and  additional  appropriations  will  be  re- 
quired for  their  completion.  The  nur- 
sery of  live  oak  includes  more  than 
60.000  trees,  on  a  space  of  '£2b  acres, 
and  the  annual  expense  is  about  $1 ,2lM). 
The  estimates  of  the  required  expendi- 
ture for  the  present  year  amount  to 
$:lS£fii.'£24  The  disbursements  of  the 
past  year  amounted  to  more  than  four 
million  dollars.  Much  inconvenience 
has  been  experienced  from  the.  lateness 
of  the  period,  at  which  the  appropria- 
tion bills  are  usually  passed,  and  gome 
mode*  are  suggested,  in  which  thia  in- 
convenience may  be  remedied. 

The  UrcTetarif  of  War  reports  that  the 
condition  of  the  army  is  satisfactory , 
and  improving.  Part  of  this  improve- 
ment is  to  be  attributed  to  the  act  of  the 
last  session,  which  increased  the  pay  of 
the  rank  and  file,  and  reduced  the  term 
of  service.  Among  the  measures  which 
have  been  adopted  for  the  amelinration 
of  the  moral  habits  of  the  soldiery,  is 
the  discontinuance  of  all  parades  upon 
the  Sabbath.  As  respects  the  medical 
corps,  th«  Secretary  recommends  that 
their  compensation  should  be  increased, 
in  order  to  render  it  ore  proportionate, 
than  it  is  now,  to  the  extent  of  their 
services.  Of  the  subsistence  depart- 
ment, he  observes,  that  the  act  by  which 
it  was  organized  i«  about  to  expire,  and 
mentions  in  proof  of  its  etlico  uc  v .  that 
during  the  fifteen  years  which  have 
elnsped  since  iti  enactment,  the  loss  in- 
curred by  defalcations  has  not  exceed- 
ed sixteen  thousand  dollars,  in  an  ex- 
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penditure  of  more  than  fire  millions 
and  a  half.  The  Military  Academy  ia 
represented  as  being  in  a  prosperoua 
condition  :  the  Secretary  proposes  that 
the  compensation  of  the  teacher  of 
drawing.  Mr.  Leslie,  should  be  made 
equal  to  that  of  the  professors.  He  re- 
nt ws  the  suggestions  which  he  has 
heretofore  presented  in  reference  to 
brevet  commissions  It  is  proposed  to 
establish  a  fund  lot  the  support  of  inva- 
lid officer*,  and  of  the  families  of  such 
as  may  die  in  the  service.  This  ia  de- 
sired by  Um  officers,  and  all  that  ia 
asked  uf  the  government  is  such  legis- 
lative provisions,  as  may  give  efficacy 
to  the  plan.  In  connexion  with  tins 
subject,  the  Secretary  suggests  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  provision  for  superan- 
nuated soldiers,  by  making  a  deduction 
from  the  pay  of  each,  and  adding  to  the 
proceeds,  the  fines  assessed  by  courts 
martial,  the  pay  due  to  soldiers  who  die 
without  heirs,  and  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  post  fund.  The  condition  of  the 
Indians,  who  have  emigrated  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  is  described  as  highly 
favorable.  It  is  expected  that  all  the 
Indians  in  Florida  will  soon  remore. 
Fifteen  thousand  of  the  Choctaw  tribe 
have  already  emigrated  :  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  three  thousand  only  remain. 
The  result  of  the  last  attempt  to  induce 
the  Creeks  to  remove  from  Alabama  ia 
not  yet  known.  The  Sacs.  Foxes,  and 
Wirinebegoes  have  removed  ;  and  there 
remain  only  about  five  thousand  In- 
dians in  the  whole  country  north  of  the 
Ohio,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
Cherokees,  in  number  about  eleven 
thousand,  are  the  only  ones  south  of 
the  Ohio,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
with  whom  an  arrangement  has  not 
been  made  ;  but  five  hundred  of  these 
are  expected  soon  to  remove.  The 
commissioners  west  of  the  Mississippi 
have  settled  the  disputed  boundary 
question  between  the  Creeks  and  Cher- 
okeea.  They  are  engaged  in  maturing 
a  plan  for  regulating  the  intercourse  of 
the  various  tribes  with  the  United 
States,  and  with  each  other,  and  for 
their  own  internal  government.  The 
preparation  of  this  will  require  more 
lime  than  is  allowed  for  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  and  the  Secretary  pro- 
poses an  extension  of  their  term  of  ser- 
vice. 

Thirtv  thousand  six  hundred  claims 
for  pensions  have  been  presented  under 
the  act  of  June  7th.  I8tf-'.  Twenty- 
three  thnnsand  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  certificates  have  been  issued,  elev- 
en hundred  and  eleven  claims  rejected. 
Three  hundred  returned  cases  are  un- 
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dergoing  further  investigation.  Thir- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-one,  are  sus- 
pended until  additional  ev  idence  ehall 
be  furnished,  and  four  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty -live  are  in  transitu 
between  the  parties  and  the  olfice.or  in 
the  hands  of  the  parties,  for  farther  evi- 
dence and  authentication. 

Thf  I'ostmastrr-Grnrrttl  reports,  that 
when  he  took  charge  of  this  department 
in  I  -V*1,  the  annml  transportation  of  the 
mail  was  13.7«I<MHX)  miles ;  and  that,  on 
the  1st  of  July  last,  it  was  '..Ni  ,.154,486 
miles;  that  the  surplus  of  availuble  rev- 
enue, at  the  firmer  period,  was  numin- 
ally  $2;t<> -i:n,7,  but  that  expenses  in- 
curred fur  transportation  prior  to  that 
time,  since  ascertained  and  deducted, 
reduced  the  real  amount  to  $|t*i,r>i>0  31. 
The  expense  of  transportat  ion  amount- 
ed, in  lutfi.  to  $1,153,848  21  (in  18:13,  to 
QlJSSHfl68  U8.  The,  prnw  mnonnt  of 
postages  in  |."2!»,  was  $l,7u7,Md  42 ; 
in  IH'.W,  $2,0IC,53£  <T7  ;  and  within  the 
two  periods,  the  expense  of  transporta- 
tion has  been  reduced  from  ei^ht  cents 
and  four  tenths  per  mile,  to  seven  cents 
and  fifty-seven  hundredths.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  explanation  given  by  the 
Postmaster-General  of  the  method  in 
which  the  accounts  fur  transporting  the 
mail,  have  been  kept : — 

It  appear*,  from  the  e-arlie«t  record*  of  the  de- 
partment, to  have  been  n  role  not  in  enter  to  the 
credit  of  a  contractor,  nor  to  charge  to  ihr  ac- 
count of  transport. ition,  the  cipeti»c  of  carry  nig 
the  mail  on  hi*  route,  till  alter  lie  had  signed 
hts  contract  and  bund,  and  returned  them  to  the 
department  with  prnper  •erurily,  thiMiuh  the 
Serviie  ui.iv  have  been  rrgulurly  unformed, 
and,  in  many  Instance*,  lie-  BtontrVS  actually 
pud.  It  linn  sometimes  happened  Hint  rou 
tracts  of  the  err»te«t  magnitude  have,  from  va- 
rious causes,  remained  tor  more  than  a  year 
unreturneit.  In  MOCb  f**e*,  Utoilgh  He  expen- 
ses have  hern  incurred,  they  do  not  ■'■  I'l"  ill 

thn  transportation  account,  and  thntich  the 

money*  mar  have  heen  pud  to  Hie  rontrartnr*, 
they  stand  on  the  book*  a*  hnlonrrs  to  tli.il 
amimnt  due  from  Idem  to  the  department,  con- 
stituting, a  part  of  lt«  surplus  fund  .  wlnn,  in 
fact.tl,,  v  n.o.iuut.  a  part  of  the  actual  expen- 
ses Incurred  for  the  lriii.«|H.r1.«lion  of  I  lie  mail. 
The  const  u'1'  '"  '    hs«  lieeli  thai  tin'  expense* 

for  tran*portiue  thn  mail  within  any  given  pe 
riod  of  time,  a*  •how  n  in  the  account*,  and  re- 
ported annually  through  the  Kiecutive,  have 
been  always  calculated  to  exhibit  an  amount 
considerably  less  than  w  hat  ha*  actually  been 
Incurred,  rim  I*  an  imperfection  not  of  recent 
oritm  ;  but  one  which  appears  In  linvv  bern  Co- 
existent with  the  department. 

Being  deceived,  as  he  says,  in  this 
manner,  the  Postmaster-General  was 
led  to  carry  his  improvements  farther 
than  the  resources  of  the  department 
would  sustain.  The  following  is  given 
as  the  result  of  an  examination  of  the 
causes  of  the  difficulty.  In  1829,  when 
he  look  the  office,  the  expenses  which 
had  been  incurred  for  transportation 


were  greater  by  $fvl.249  76,  than  ap- 
peared by  his  report.  In  I8U8,  the  sur- 
plus of  available  funds  was  represented 
in  his  report  at  £21.2.' II  4l» ,  hut  when 
the  expenses  incurred  for  transporta- 
tion, prior  to  that  time,  are  taken  into 
view,  the  department  was  really  indebt- 
ed in  the  amount  of  ,yj  -  ! )  G7.  The 
expenses  of  the  department  for  the  year 
ending  on  the  1st  of  July  last,  were 
$3*^80*4,673  .11.  and  the  gross  amount  of 
postages  $2.tiH>.*>:'--  27  ;  Waving  a  de- 
lint  of  .ttl'.i-J.r.ir,  t!4.  which,  with  the 
balance  due  al  the  close  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  a  sum  paid  into  the  treas- 
ury by  irregular  depositee,  exhibit  a 
dent,  on  the  part  of  the  department, 
of  $l'.>.~».20tt  40.  The  present  aggregate 
expense  of  a  year,  is  >>•.'.  I  42, and 

the  net  revenue  for  the  current  year, 
$2.0:57.11(1  Hi.  Mad  the  old  system 
hi-eu  continued,  the  department  would 
have  appeared  to  be  lees  indebted,  by 
$!i I  ,668  t*2,  than  it  is  in  reality.  Since 
the  discovery  of  the  excess  of  expendi- 
ture, a  retrenchment  of  $274.Utf  has 
been  made  in  the  expenses  of  the  de- 
partment, but  the  annual  transporta- 
tion of  the  mail  will  continue  to  be 
2">,i>27,'J.">7  miles. 

The  Srcrrtury  of  thr  Treasury  trans- 
mitted to  both  Mouses  a  Letter  on  the 
Removal  of  the  Public  Depositea  from 
the  Hank  of  the  United  States.  It 
commences  with  a  declaration,  that  he 
has  removed  the  deposites,  and  an  ad- 
mission that  the  law  had  made  it  his 
duty  to  state  to  Congress  his  reasons 
for  the  procedure.  Me  proceeds  to 
quote  the  section  of  the  law  from  which 
he  derives  the  power  over  the  public 
money,  and  enters  upon  a  course  of 
reasoning  to  show  that  his  construction 
of  the  law  is  not  a  novel  one.  Me  as- 
serts his  riirlit  to  withdraw  the  depos- 
ites from  the  I'nited  Stales  Hank,  when- 
ever the  change  may,  in  any  degree, 
promote  the  public  interest.  It  is  not 
necessarv.  in  his  view,  that  the  depoe- 
ites  should  be  unsafe  in  order  to  justify 
the  removal.  The  authority  to  remove 
is  not  limited  to  such  a  cuntingency. 
The  safety  of  the  deposites,  — the  ability 
of  the  Hank  to  meet  tls  engagements — 
its  fidelity  in  the  performance  of  its  ob- 
ligation*— are  only  a  part  of  the  consid- 
erations by  which  he  must  be  guided, 
lie  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
language  of  the  law.  and  the  usage  and 
practice  of  the  Government  under  it, 
establish  the  following  principles: — 

1st.  That  the  pow  er  of  removal  »  »«  intended 
to  be  reserved  exclusively  (s  the  Secretary  of 
i In-  Treasury,  and  that  according  In  the  slipula- 
u. a,-  in  the  charter,  Congress  could  not  direct 
It  to  be  done. 
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rf.  That  th 


r .  t :  i  r  v 


ul  thr  1  rciMiry ,  iluc*  nut  d,  |»  ml  lor  il«  exer- 
<       mi  n  l\  t. ii  Hi'    *afel)  ill   Ihe  public  iii-ine)' 

In  I  he  haml*  ul'  tin'  Hank,  nor  Upon  the  fidelity 

Willi  which  II  h.i«  conducted  Itself;  hilt  he  hat 
Ibc  llplll  to  remove  I  hi-  dr|»i*ile«,  and  It  i*  In* 

duly  to  remove  tin  in,  ulu  in  wr  the  public  m- 
tete»t  or  convenience  m ill  be  prdtnoti  d  Uy  the 

rh.in^'  . 

Taking  those  two  principled  as  un- 
questionable, Mr  Taney  proceeds  to 
state  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
believe  that  it  was  necessar v  f&f  the  in- 
terest and  convenience  of  the  people, 
that  the  Hank  of  the  I.  ntted  States 
should  cease  to  be  the  depository  of  the 
public  money.  The  following  is  the 
summary  of  the  reasons  for  the  re- 
moval : — 

1st.  That  the  Hunk,  be  in  a  the  fWral  arjrnt  or 
tbe  Government,  in  the  duinn  which  the  law 
ri  'I'm i!  •  it  in  |m  rtunii  u  li.ihle  to  all  the  re* pun - 
sibltilic*  w  hli'h  Sitae  fa  to  the  <  li.tr  i<  l-  i  St  agent, 

in  of il nmn  r .men  of  principal  .mil  agent  among 
indh  nl'i. ils  ,  mill  it  j..  then  fore,  the  duty  of  the 
officer  of  the  (oiteriuiK m,  1,1  whom  the  |siu  >  r 
lias  hem  enlm'ted,  to  withdraw  from  lU  pos- 
session tin  public  funds,  whenever  its  rniiduci 
towards  in  principal  has  faceii  imh  .is  w  ould 
llliluee  rt  prudent  HIM  m  prtv  .lie  life  to  dUmb** 
hm  auenl  from  In*  eni|  ,|,  a  metit. 

'Jd.  Thnt  hy  mean*  of  lU  Kxrhnoae  Commit- 
tee, It  li.i-  so  .tii.ui.,  . I  II-  hilMiif",  us  l,i  de- 
prive tin  public  w  rvanl*  of  ilm-e  nppurtiiiulh  - 
i if  observing  iti  rntiiiui  t,  w  Inch  the  i.iw  ha* 
provided  t  ir  it,-   -  t  r  ■  *  *  of  Hie  imhlir  money 


nn<  ili  I  Ik 
rt  In,  for  the 


per  cent.  • 
Fr  nice,  e' 


pnn  ni  the  I 
and  i«  «tdl  per 
ce.ilment. 

M.  Thai  it  h  is.  al-n,  i it  the  ca»e  of  I Im'  three 
.  ..ml  ,  I  Hi,  I.  II  ,.;  i. xi  liaiiRi  on 
s,.o  it,  unjusll) ,  I..  »4v*tii  •  Iti 
own  Inlereiit*,  at  the  cxpi  n*<-  nf  the  interestta 
and  tbe  just  riuhts  of  the  penpl,  of  the  Lulled 
tUlen. 

If  ihe«e  proposition*  In  established,  il  ii  very 
clear  that. i  dim  ol  urdlnarj  prurience,  in  pri 
vate  life,  would  withdraw  hi-  fund*  tmm  an 
■Kent  wliu  had  thus  behaved  Iiiiiim  If,  in  ri  la 
in. n  to  Ins  prim  ip«i|  .  and  it  follows,  th.it  it  was 
the  dufj  of  il"  Secretary  of  r  1 1 •  In  iaum  to 
w  tthdnlw  the  funds  of  the  United  Runt*  from 
t  < j •  [tank. 

4th.  That  there  m  cuflirient  evhl.  nee  Ui  show 
that  the  Hank  has  been,  and  Mill  la,  •<  eking  to 
obtain  |H>lttlral  power,  and  li  u  uaed  its  mom  ) 
i,, i  tin  purpose  of  influencing  tin-  election  of 
the  puhlir  ■nuniv.iml  it  vvaa  inellttlbi  ut  upon 
the  Sei  relary  of  tbe  Treason, ,  on  I  h  it  account, 
to  withdraw  from  It*  pos*essiwi  the  nmni  >  of 
the  I  tilled  Hlalcit,  which  it  was  tbtH  n-mg  for 
improper  purpose*.  I'pon  the  whole,  I  have 
felt  m\«elf  tMiuud.  hv  the  .-troneett  oMn/ntions. 


na  well  n«  by  the  rnurae  uf  conduct  which  it 
ha*  Keen  tit  to  pursue. 

Thr  Public  Jjonds.  The  President  re- 
turned lo  the  Senate  n  hill,  passed  nt 
the  laht  session, appropriating,  fur  a  term 
of  years,  the  proceeds  of  tlie  sales  of 
public  lands,  accompanied  by  a  mes- 
sage containing  his  reasons  for  with- 
holding his  assent    The  message  en- 


ters into  a  historical  view  of  the  manner 

in  which  the  public  lands  w»-re  acquired, 
and  the  terms  Oft  which  they  are  now 
held,  by  the  United  Stales,  and  draws 
from  tin-  view  the  following  inferences : 
that,  by  one  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples ot  the  original  confederation,  they 
wore  to  be  the  common  property  of  the 
United  Stales:  that  they  were  ceded 
and  accepted  on  the  express  condition, 
that  they  should  be  disposed  of  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  states,  according 
to  their   proportions   in   the  general 
charge  and  expenditure,  and  for  no  oth- 
er purpose  ,  mid  that,  in  pursuance  of 
these  compacts,  the  Congress   of  the 
Confederation  proceeded  to  sell  these 
lands,  and  place  the  proceeds  in  the 
Treasury,  and  under  the  Constitution 
have  repeatedly  pledged  ibem  fur  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt,  by  which 
each  state  was  expected  to  profit  in 
proprortinn  to  the  general  charge  made 
upon  it  for  thai  object.    The  bill,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President,  subverts  these 
compacts.    1st.  Because,  in  addition  lo 
an  equal  share  with  others,  seven  states 
are  to  receive  1'J  l-'J  per  cent,  on  the 
net  MDOQAt  sold  within  their  limits: 
2d.  Because  it  abandons  the  true  ratio 
of  distribution  according  to  the  general 
charge  and  expenditure,  and  adopts  that 
of  the  federal  representative  popula- 
tion :    3d.    Because    it    re-asserts  the 
pTtAoipJe  of  the  M.asville  road  bill,  by 
winch  Congress  undertook  to  appropri- 
ate the  public  funds  to  objects  of  a  local 
character,  within  the  slates:   4th.  Be- 
cause, instead  of  reluming  to  the  peo- 
ple an  unavoidable  surplus  of  revenue 
paid  in  by  them,  its  object  is  to  create  a 
surplus   for  distribution   among  the 
states,  and  thus  to  lead  directly  lo  con- 
solidation. 

Report  On  the  Finances.  The  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
on  the  Htale  of  the  finances,  furnishes 
the  following  —The  Urccipd  u\u<  the 
Treasury  during  ihe  three  first  quar- 
ters  of  this   year,   •  estimated  at 

M7    the  Ri  ceipl  -  for  the  fourth 
quarter  are  t 

lie,  for  the  \  ear 
1833,  £32,030,317  Toe  Expenditure* 
of  the  fir^t  three  quarters  of  the  present 
year  (ire  estimated  at  il^.248^388.  The 
Expenditures  for  Ihe  fourth  quarter,  in- 
cluding ".ml  "It.  "ii  the  account  of 
the  Public  Debt,  are  estimated  at 
$t'.  lOti/.MO  —  making  a  lol 

,304 

Tin-  estimated  balance,  which  will  be  in 
the  Treasury  on  the  fir-^  f  Janua- 

ry next,  (including  $1,400,000  unavail- 
able funds,  heretofore  reported,  and  also 
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including  more  than  five  millions  of 

dollan  of  unexpended  appropriations,) 
ia  estimated  at  $'.l,:toM,7:H).  The  esti- 
mate for  1H34  is,  that,  after  the  entire 
extinction  of  Hit-  Public  Debt,  during 
the  year,  there  will  b«  in  the  Treasury, 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  IHtffi,  a  bal- 
ance of  $2.!»H  .7!Hi.  From  the  slate  of 
the  revenue,  Uie  Secretary  says,  "  it  is 
evident,  that  a  reduction  of  the  reve- 
nue cannot,  al  this  time,  be  made,  with- 
out injury  to  the  service."  The  Secre- 
tary also  snys.  that,  under  auch  circum- 
stances, "  there  seems  to  lie  no  suffi- 
cient reason  to  open,  at  this  time,  the 
vexed  question  of  the  Tariff."  The 
only  rtfoni inriultihonjt  in  the  Report, re- 
fer to  the  necessity  uf  a  regard  to  econ- 
omy by  Congress  in  the  appropriations 
of  money  ;  the  unclaimed  dividends  on 
United  Slates  Slock  ;  and  the  neoesarty 
of  new  buildings  for  the  Treasury,  on 
different  plans  and  different  sites  from 
the  old  ones. 


t'nitrd  Slates  Bank.  The  Directors 
of  this  institution  have  published  the 
Report  of  a  committee  on  the  removni 
of  the  deposites,  and  the  reasons  as- 
signed for  that  measure,  m  the  papers 
of  President  Jackson  and  the  Govern- 
ment Directors.  The  report  begins  by 
attributing  the  hostility  of  (Jen  Jack- 
son to  the  Hank  to  the  failure  of  on  at- 
tempt, made  early  in  his  administration, 
to  make  the  management  of  the  institu- 
tion subservient  to  political  purposes. 
It  proceeds  to  discuss  the  reasons  as- 
signed for  the  removal  of  the  deposites, 
and  the  question  of  the  President's  au- 
thority. It  maintains  that  the  act  is  an 
illegal  exercise  of  authority,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  show  that  the  reasons  assigned 
for  it  are  unfounded.  These  reasons 
are  examined  in  detail,  and  some  impor- 
tant misstatements  of  fact,  in  the  two 
documents,  are  exposed.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  expenditures  for  printing,  to 
influence  the  elections,  the  report  slates 
that  the  Government  Directors  must 
have  perceived,  that  of  the  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars  which  they  repre.n-nt  as 
expended  for  these  objects,  $2-4,501 
were  expended  for  making  and  printing 
bank  notes;  $I,M4K  for  blank  forms 
and  other  necessary  papers  ;  $0,053  for 
books  and  stationary,  and  $U53  for  va- 
rious miscellaneous  expenses.  It  states 
that  as  the  general  result  of  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  committee  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  in  Tour  years  the  bank  has 
been  obliged  to  incur  an  expense  of 
$54,000,  to  defend  itself  against  injuri- 
ous misrepresentations.     It  asserts  the 


clear  right  of  the  bank  to  defend  itself 
equally  against  those  who  circulate  false 
statements  and  those  who  circulate 
false  notes  ;  its  sole  object  in  both  cases 
being  self  defence.  The  report  con- 
cludes with  proposing  the  following 
resolution  : — 

Hrsolrtd,  That  the  removal  of  the 

(«)bli|!  funds  from  the  Hunk  uf  the 
nited  Stales,  under  the  circumstances, 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
effected,  is  a  violation  of  the  contract 
between  the  government  and  the  Bunk 
— and  that  the  Presideiil  1»-  instructed 
to  present  a  memorial  to  Congress,  re- 
questing that  redress  shuutd  be  afforded 
for  the  wrong  which  has  hewn  done  the 
institution. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  the  message  of  Governor  Wolf  to 
the  Legislature,  the  system  of  Juris- 
prudence, the  Penitentiary  system,  a 
Stite  system  of  Education,  the  Militia, 
changes  tn  the  principle  of  granting 
charters,  and  Internal  Improvements, 
are  the  proaiinent  topics.  The  civil 
code  is  under  a  course  of  revision, 
by  Commissioners  sppoinlrd  by  the 
state,  who  have  reported  in  part, 
and  are  industriously  prosecuting  the 
work.  The  plan  of  discipline,  adopt- 
ed in  the  '•  Eastern  Penitentiary," 
at  Philadelphia,  is  highly  commended. 
The  number  of  convicts  in  prison  on 
the  1st  of  November,  was  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two.  Of  the  fifty- two  con- 
victs discharged  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  institution,  not  one  has  re- 
turned The  whole  earnings  of  the 
establishment,  from  its  commencement 
down  to  the  first  of  Oc'ober,  show  a 
balance  over  the  expenditures  of  a  few 
hundred  dollars  ;  but  the  balance  for 
the  last  ten  months  was  unfavorable. 
This  is  attributed,  among  other  things, 
to  the  wnnt  of  capital .  and  a  sugges- 
tion is  thrown  out  that  the  state  might 
advantageously  furnish  it. 

The  subject  of  •'  Vniversol  Education" 
is  taken  up,  and  earnestly  urged.  The 
fact  is  announced,  that  while  the  state 
has  expended  many  millions  in  improv- 
ing the  physical  condition  of  the  state, 
it  "  has  not  appropriated  a  single  dollar, 
that  is  available,  for  the  intellectual  im- 
provement of  its  youth."  Theealimate 
of  the  Governor,  founded  on  the  last 
census,  gives  on  aggregate  of  730.269 
persons  requiring  instruction,  of  whom 
at  least  400.000  come  under  the  desig- 
nation, in  the  Constitution,  of  those  en- 
titled to  be  "  taught  gratis."  Of  this 
number,  20,000  were  returned  as  re- 
ceiving aid  out  of  county  funds,  leat- 
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ing  380,000  entirely  tin  instructed  The 
fund  for  Common  School  Education, 
established  in  1(431,  ta  to  accumulate 
until  the  income  is  glUHUHHJ  per  annum . 
lis  present  capital  ia  $540,*><Kt,  and  its 
accumulations,  it  ia  estimated,  will 
reach  the  necessary  magnitude  in  lb43, 
—  but,  in  the  mean  time,  they  are  un- 
available for  the  purposes  of  education. 
Governor  Wolf  presses  immediate  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  with  a  view, 
principally,  of  securing  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  teachers,  for 
which  end  he  favors  the  mununl  labor 
schools,  and  recommends  the  extension 
of  state  patronage  to  them,  as  well  as 
to  other  literary  institutions,  that  hnve 
not  yet  received  it. 

The  Governor  objects  strongly  to  the 
indiscriminate  readiness  with  which 
corporate  privileges  and  monopolies 
have  been  conferred  by  the  legislature, 
and  advises  a  restraint  in  this  profuse 
liberality.  He  prefers  that  every  branch 
uf  business  should  be  left  as  much  as 
possible  to  individual  enterpriie  and 
competition.  To  the  ordinary  feature 
of  corporal  ions, — the  privilege  of  voting 
by  proxy, — he  expresses  a  decided  hos- 
tility, and  recommends  its  abolition  in 
future. 

The  existing  Militia  system  is  repro- 
bated in  the  customary  and  universal 
style  of  Executive  Messages. 

The  M  Internal  Improvements"  of  the 
State  have  not  been  completed,  as  was 
anticipated.  Seventy-two  additional 
miles  of  Canal  and  Kail-road  have 
been  put  in  operation  during  the  year, 
and  the  tolls  have  increased  three  fold. 
Governor  Wolf  estimates  the  tolls  of 
the  ensuing  year  at  $T>00.000.  A  per- 
severance in  the  system  ia  urged,  to  se- 
cure the  slate  Improvements  against 
the  rivalry  of  New-York,  and  Southern 
competitors  for  the  western  trade.  He 
looks  upon  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Penn- 
sylvania, "  threatened  as  she  is,  on  all 
aides,  to  be  deprived  of  that  commerce 
which  the  God  of  Nature  seems  to  have 
destined  for  her  use,  in  her  own  defence 
to  force  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  to 
mingle  with  those  of  the  Alleghany 
and  the  Delaware  ;  the  Ohio  canal  to 
become  tributary  tn  her  own  extensive 
improvement,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes,  by  means  uf 
the  Elmira  canil.  to  unite  with  those  of 
the  Susquehanna." 

The  1  reasnry  is  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. The  receipts  from  ordinary 
sources  of  income  exceed  those  of  the 
former  year  by  $*t?.?-l-l.  and  after  de- 
fraying all  the  expenses  of  government, 
and  repaying  to  the  Internal  Improve- 


ment Fund  the  sum  of  $135,897 — leave 
a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  $&i7,423. 

VIRGINIA. 
We  learn,  from  the  messngeof  Gov- 
ernor Floyd  to  the  Legislature,  that  a 
system  of  Internal  Improvements  is 
likely  to  become  popular  in  that  slate; 
the  people,  of  which,  seem  to  be  suits* 
blv  impressed  with  an  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  roads  nnd  canals  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  common  wealth  The 
improvements  appear,  from  the  nies- 
•age,  to  be  in  a  promising  condition. 
The  mt-Ksaire  refers  to  an  accompany- 
ing communication  from  a  gentleman 
of  much  scientific  knowledge  and  repu- 
tation, exemplifying  the  sources  of 
wealth,  which  Virginia  possesses  in  her 
mines  of  bituminous  coal.  gold,  lead, 
copper,  gvpsum,  and  many  valuable 
earths  for  manures.  The  fiscal  affair* 
of  the  state  are  declared  to  be  in  a  proa- 
perous  condition.  The  University , and 
the  colleges  and  schools  generally,  are 
recommended  to  the  attention  and  pat* 
ronage  of  the  legislature.  The  Gover- 
nor also  suggests  the  expediency  of  es- 
tablishing an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind.  It  recommends 
the  establishment  of  a  fund  sufficient  to 
raise  a  monument  over  the  remains  of 
Washington,  and  the  erection  of  a  stat- 
ue of  Patrick  Henry  in  the  hall  of  the 
legislature.  He  is  opposed  to  the  mea- 
sure of  the  national  government,  by 
which  the  public  money  has  been 
placed  in  the  atale  banks,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  message  ia  occupied  on 
tbia  and  collateral  topics. 

NORTH-CAROLINA. 
The  message  of  Governor  Swain,  to 
the  Legisluture  of  North  Carolina,  was 
delivered  on  the  IHth  of  November.  It 
urges,  with  force  and  earnestness,  sev- 
eral important  subjects  of  legislation. 
That  of  Internal  Improvement  occupies 
a  prominent  place  omnng  them.  Refer- 
ring to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  about  to  be  laid  before  the 
Legislature,  he  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  condition  of  existing  incorpora- 
tions is  much  more  prosperous  than  is 
generally  supposed,  and  that  the  partial 
failures  of  former  efforts  to  improve  the 
state,  are  not.  under  the  circumstances, 
matters  of  surprise,  nor  jusi  grounds 
for  discouragement.    The  introduction 
of  rail. roads,  he  looks  upon  as  a  new 
era  in  the  annala  of  physical  improve- 
ment.   A  detailed  exposition  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  state,  and  the  various 
systems,  modes  and  prospects  of  im- 
provement, will  be  made  by  the  Board. 
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The.  viewt  of  the  Governor  are.  that 
one  great  channel  of  inlercoinmunica- 
lioD  »h»ul<l  have  the  exclusive  atten- 
tion ami  ]>  itr  >nnge  of  the  Government ; 
and  that  with  HUtfspl  to  work*  of  a 
local  character,  it  is  the  safest  and 
widest  course  to  incorporate  companies 
in  every  section  of  the  state  where 
they  tuny  be  necessary,  and  losubscribe 
for  a  niiifono  portion  of  block  in  each — 
on  the  condition  that  no  part  of  the 
public  subscription  shall  ho  demanded 
until  the  private  stockholders  shall  have 
paid,  or  secured  t lie  payment  of  their 

On  I  lie  Miliject  of  Public  Kducation, 
the  language  of  the  meesag*  is  cau- 
tion*, and  tti*  suggestion*  not  favorable 
to  any  immediate  extension  of  a  gen- 
eral system  throughout  the  mate,  The 
fnnd  is  yet  imall,  and  the  sparseness  of 
th>'  population  render*  its  application, 
or  that  of  a  much  larger  amount,  to 
general  benefit,  entirely  impracticable. 
He  Uiinka  it  the  soundest  policy,  to 
open,  a*  soon  a*  practicable,  avenue*  of 
enmin  u  meat  ion ,  by  turnpike*,  rail-rnads 


connexions,  may  stimulate  to  and  re- 
ward agricultural  exertion. and  increas- 
ed production  and  enlarged  means  will 
be  followed  by  the  desire,  and  ability  to 
establish  a  just,  equal,  and  ellicienl 
scheme  of  public  instruction.  A  region 
of  country.  called  the  Swamp  lands, 
belonging  'o  iln>  slate,  has  hern  given 
by  the  Legislature  to  the  Literary 
Fund.  The  report  of  engineer*  shows 
it  to  be  a  munificent  gift,  which,  under 
judicious  management .  may  produce 
immense  profit*.  It  is  fjtrrtjttth*  of 
tracts  amounting  to  two  and  a  half  mill- 
ions of  acre*,  and  therefore  consists  of 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land. 


ed  and  put  under  cultivation,  will  he 
among  the  most  tortile  and  productive 
in  the  slate. 

Bank*  and  Banking,  form  a  topic  of 
the  message  The  stock  of  the  Bank 
of  North-Carolina,  which  wa»  incorpo- 
rated at  the  last  session,  ha*  not  been 
filled  up,  according  to  the  charter,  and 
substitute*  are  necessary.  The  Govern- 
or objects,  on  constitutional  ground*, 
and  other  considerations  of  policy  and 
politics,  to  a  Bank  of  the  State,  and  re- 
commend* the  establishment  of  Banks 
at  such  places  as  the  business  of  the 
country  may  require, — the  aggregate 
amount  of  capital  not  to  exceed  three 
B*  of  dollars,  and  the  direction  to 
nfided  to  the  individual  stock- 


holders ;  the  dividends  never  to  exceed 
bucIi  rate  per  cent,  as  may  he  regarded 
a  fair  equivalent  for  the  UHe  and  hazard 
of  the  investment ;  the  average  amount 
of  public  moneys  on  deposit*  to  be  con- 
mi.  red  as  cnpital  slock,  and  the  Public 
Treasurer  to  be  entitled  to  dividends 
accordingly. 

The  Governor  gives  a  description  of 
the  slate  of  the  law.  civil  and  criminal, 
in  North-Carolina,  and  urges  the  neces- 
sity of  an  early  retinal.  Great  confu- 
sion, perplexity,  and  contradiction  pre- 
vail in  every  department.  Fie  says,— 
M  The  earliest  statute,  in  force  in  this 
state  wa*  enacted  in  the  year  1335,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  Onr  Revised 
Code,  as  it  is  termed,  commences  with 
the  provincial  law*  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  which  :«at  at  Litlle  River 
in  171ft,  omitting  the  entire  legislation 
of  the  mother  country  with  regard  to 
this  state,  during  a  period  of  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety  year*,  and  embracing 
more  than  a  hundred  entire  statutes  or 
parts  of  statutes  Of  these,  many  relate 
to  the  criminal  law  of  the  country,  sev- 
eral create  capital  felonies,  or  punish, 
capitally,  offence*  that  were  previously 
subject  to  a  milder  penalty  :  and  yet  it 
is  believed  that  complete  copies  "t  these 
enactments  are  not  to  be  found  in  half 
a  dozen  libraries  in  the  slate." 

The  condition  of  the  Finance*  of  the 
state  is  not  detailed,  except  that  for 
several  years  the  expenditure*  have 
exceeded  the  revenue.  This  i*  attrib- 
uted to  the  faulty  mode  of  assessing 
and  raising  taxes  ;  and  a  revision  of  the 
system  is  urged. 

SOUTH-CAROLINA. 
Governor  Haynes's  Menage  to  the 
Legislature  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a 
detail  of  the  progress, and  what  he  calls 
the  triumph,  of  Nullification,  in  the 
Convention  proceedings,  the  Ordinance, 
and  the  consequent  military  prepara- 
tions.   An  argument  is  included  in  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  against  the  Proc- 
lamation of  the  President,  and  the  Forct 
UiU,  "designed,"  as  he  describes  it, 
44  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  embody, 
in  the  fern  of  law,  the  odious  princi- 
ple* of  the  Proclamation,  with  a  view 
that  they  might  he  called  into  action  at 
some  future  period."  After  sevetal  col- 
umns of  discussion,  the  opinion  is  au- 
thoritatively promulgated,  that  there  it 
no  44  middle  ground  '  between  an  ac- 
knowledgement of  the   principles  of 
Nullification,  and  the  undisguised  ad- 
mission that  ours  is  44  a  consolidated 
Government,  without  limitation  of  pow- 
er." To  these  sentiments  and  doctrines, 
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the  Governor  adds  a  very  strong  de- 
nunciation of  (he  principles  mid  meat* 
ure>  Ht   tiif   Federal  Government,  as 
now  administered     The  Finances  of 
the  state  are  represented  to  be  prosper* 
ous.    On  (lie  1st  of  October  there  was 
a  fa  v. ruble  balance  of  $102,037  The 
surplus  for  the  ensuing  year  will  not 
fall  short  of  $.~*U,immJ— which  sum  he 
suggests  may  be  applied  to  a  "contin- 
uance of   military  preparations."  In 
considering  the  late  arming  of  volun- 
teers and  raising  of  regular  troops  to 
combat  the  Federal  Government,  Gov- 
ernor 1  lay  lies  takes  occasion  to  contend 
that  slave-holding  stales  are  peculiarly 
strong,  morally  and  physically,  in  times 
i  f  war.  and  that  their  slaves  are.  under 
such  c\r<  miiM  iin  •  ~,  a  means  of  security 
and  plenty,  rather  than  dread  or  im- 
poverishment.   Slavery,  be  ulHrius  to 
be  no  evil,  but  that  "it  brings  along 
with  it  corresponding  advantage  in  ele- 
vating the  character,  contributing  to 
the  wealth,  enlarging   the  resources, 
and  adding  to  tin-  strength  of  the  state 
in  Jrbieh  it  exists;  and  in  our  own 
country  in  particular,  in  cmim inly  con- 
tributing lo  the  prosperity  nmi  welfare 
of  the  L'nion.      Connected   with  the 
further  establishment  of  .Nullification, 
he  calls  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
lo  the  subject  of  the  Test  (Juth.  recmii- 
mending  that,  if  Adopted,  it  should  be 
contined   to  officers  chosen  hereafter ; 
and  that  it  shoiilil  al.no  embody  the  obli- 
gation lo  support  the  Constitution  and 
obey  the  laws  of  the  Union.    The  do- 
mestic  mid  municipul  suggestions  of 
the  Message  are  embraced   in  a  few 
passages     The  reformation  of  tin-  legal 
system  of  the  stale,  civil  and  criminal, 
is  offered  for  consideration,  and  partic- 
ular attention  invited  to  the  subject  "1 
Education.    j§s"ill.(K»0.  annuallv.  are  ex- 
pemled    by    the   slate,    in    behalf  of 
the  South  Carolina  College  and  Free 

Schools.     The    income   of   the  I'llbllC 

Works  of  the  state  is  very  small— not 
exceeding  $16,000  |»er  annum,  over  the 
comI  of  management,  although  the  state 
has  incurred  a  debt  of  jCi.OOO.tM  0,  in 
constructing  them.  In  many  parts  of 
the  slate,  canals  have  been  constructed, 
which  do  not  yield  sufficient  to  pay 
their  current  expenses,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  Stale  Road,  and  the 
Columbia  Canal,  there  is  hardly  a  pub- 
lic work  in  the  slate,  which,  put  up  at 
public  auction,  would  find  a  purchaser. 
An  Alteration  in  the  mode  of  manage- 
ment is  proposed  in  the  hope  of  increas- 
ing the  revenue. 

Smith- Carolina  College.    The  annual 
commencement  of  this  institution  took 


place  on  the  2d  of  December,  when  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  wan  confer- 
red on  thirty-seven  young  gentlemen, 
and  thai  of  Muster  of  Arts  on  three. 
In  the  course  of  an  address,  nude  upon 
the  occasion  by  President  Cooper,  he 
slated,  that  he  had  resigned  the  Presi- 
dency in  consecpience  of  receiving  an 
invitation  from  the  members  of  the  bar 
in  Columbia,  to  deliver  a  course  of  law 
lectures  in  that  city.  1 1  is  resignation 
had  been  accepted  ;  but  he  was  still  to 
remain  connected  with  the  college  as 
a  lecturer  ou  Chemistry  and  Miner- 
alogy. 

GEORGIA. 

The  message  of  Governor  Lumpkin, 
communicated  to  the  Legislature  of 
Georgia,  On  the  1 1 1  Of  December, 
states,  that  the  pe«  pie  have,  during  the 
pa*l  year,  enjoyed  an  unusual  degree 
of  health  and  prosperity i  that  the  sur- 
plus products  of  labor  command  a  price 
which  amply  remunerates  the  laborer 
fur  his  Industry  and  care;  thai  most  of 
the  people  of  the  Mate  cultivate  their 
own  freehold  estates  ;  thai  there  are  no 
insolvent  debtors  in  the  prisons ;  and 
that  ihere  is  scarcely  a  pauper  in  the 
state,  except  those  who  have  become 

such  from  hubits  of  intemperance.  In 

reference  to  the  Cherokees,  he  says, 
that  the  failure  lo  conclude  a  treaty 
with  litem,  has  not  prevented  the  con- 
tinuance of  ellorts  la  induce  them  to 
remove  ,  and  that  many  of  (he  most 
intelligent  and  influential  of  their  num- 
ber have  accepted  the  terms  proposed 
to  tin  in  ;  so  that  the  day  is,  probably, 
not  far  distant,  when  the  slate  will  be 
entirely  relieved  from  this  portion  of 
its  population.  The  financial  resources 
of  the  stale  amount  (a  about  U*0  mill- 
ions and  a  half  of  dollurs  .  and  there  is 
a  scattered  remnant  of  "fractional 
lands,"  which  may  be  made  available 
for  public  purposes.  The  annual  income 
arising  from  these  sources  amounts  to 
about  jSil-Ju.niiO  On  the  subject  of  ed- 
ucation, he  proposes  the  adaption  of  s 
system,  which  shall  extend  its  benefits 
to  the  whole  community,  and  shall  be 
of  a  physical  as  well  as  intellectual 
character;  and  thai  the  present  an- 
nual expenditure  for  common  schools, 
($-lo.MMi)  instead  of  being  diminished, 
shall  be  more  ndvantngeously  applied. 
As  respects  Internal  Improvements,  he 
recommends  the  construction  of  a  great 
central  rail  road  from  some  emporium 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  a  direction  best 
calculated  to  accommodate  the  largest 
portion  of  the  population,  to  the  base  of 
the  mountains. 
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A  Board  of  Commissioners  appointed 
under  a  resolution  oC  the  legislature,  to 
examine  nnd  report  on  the  expediency 
of  opening  the  pert  of  Brunswick  In  the 
inleno'  of  the  state,  have  made  a  report, 
in  which  ihev  give  their  «pim»n  that  it 
is  advisable  for  the  state  to  render  im- 
mediate lid,  in  effecting  that  object. 
The  Commissioners  describe  (he  situa- 
tion  of  Brunswick  as  particularly  well 
adapted  for  becoming  a  populous  city, 
•a  well  aa  for  a  nival  depot.  It  in  situ- 
ated  on  Turtle  river,  eighteen  miles 
from  the  bar  nt  its  mouth,  on  which,  at 
low  tide,  there  are  sixteen  feel  of  water, 
and  at  high  water  twenty-two  feet. 
They  describe  the  hnrbor  as  the  best 
and  safest  on  the  Southern  roast,  with 
theexreption  of  Norfolk.  The  site  of  the 
town  is  described  a*  a  beautiful  bluff  of 
close  sand,  perfectly  dry,  elevated  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  above  high  water,  nnd 
extending  along  the  river  about  two 
miles.  The  neighborhood  is  free  from 
lagnnes  and  swamps  of  stagnant  fresh 
water,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  an  ex- 
panse of  salt  water  or  of  salt  marshes, 
which  are  flowed  at  every  title  by  salt 
water.  From  these  advantages  of  posi- 
tion  it  is  considered,  in  regard  to  heal' h, 
superior  to  any  sea  port  on  the  Southern 
noast.  Turtle  river,  however,  extends 
but  a  short  distance  into  the  interior, 
and  that  the  people  of  Ceorgia  may  de- 
rive any  benefit  from  the  excellence  of 
the  hnrbor.  it  it  MPassTar.i  to  connect 
the  town,  hv  means  of  n  rail  road,  with 
the  Altamaha  river,  through  the  navi- 
gable channels  of  which  and  its  branch- 
ea,  the  Oconee  and  Ocmulgee.an  inter- 
course might  be  opened  to  n  great  por- 
tion of  the  state,  the  trade  of  which 
might  thus  be  confined  within  the  state, 
instead  of  being  diverted,  ns  it  is  now 
likely  to  be,  over  the  South  <  tarolilta 
rail-road  to  Charleston  The  distance 
from  Brunswick  to  the  Altamaha  is  but 
el-ven  miles,  over  a  flat  country,  and 
the  coat  of  a  rail-road  is  estimated  by 
the  Commissioners  at  $70,000. 

ALABAMA. 
The  mesaage  of  Governor  fiavle,  at 
the  opening  of  the  legislature,  gives  a 
Jong  account  of  the  difficulties,  which 
have  arisen  between  the  «tn»r  of  Ala- 
bama and  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales.  The  prominent  facts  in  'his 
detail,  were  recorded  in  the  Magazine 
for  December.  The  message  recom- 
mends the  establishment  of  a  Peniten- 
tiary, and  presses  with  great  earnest- 
ness an  improvement  in  the  criminal 
jurteprndence  of  the  elate  Forgerv  and 
murder,  by  the  present  lawa,  are  crimes 


of  equal  magnitude,  and  both  are  pun- 
ished by  deiith  The  whipping-post, 
the  pillory,  and  the  branding-iron,  are 
also  still  authorized  in  Alabama  as  in- 
strument- |bf  (lie  punishment  of  vari- 
ous crime-  The  I'mversitv  is  repre- 
sented in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
department  of  instruction  lias  been  con- 
ducted in  the  nMl  iMa  and  satisfactory 
manner  Several  young  gentlemen 
were  graduated  at  the  end  of  the  last 
collegiate  year,  and  their  final  examin- 
ation was  such  as  to  afford  satisfactory 
evidence  that  they  took  leave  of  their 
scholastic  pursuit*  with  an  education 
that  would  not  suffer  by  a  comparison 
with  that  which  is  oblnmed  at  Colleges 
of  higher  standing  in  the  United  States. 
The  police  of  the  institution  is  upon  a 
footing  to  insure  harmony  and  good 
order  ;  and  the  discipline,  which  has 
been  established,  aims  at  the  moral  as 
well  as  the  literary  advancement  of  the 
students  Provision  is  made  by  the 
Trustees, for  giving  tuition  gratuitously 
to  one  student  of  promising  character 
and  indigent  circumstances,  from  each 
county  in  the  state.  The  Governor  ex- 
presses dissatisfaction  with  Mr  Clay's 
compromise  bill, on  the  ground  that  the 
time  it  allows,  for  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff,  is  unreasonably  long;  and  says, 
the  bill  should  be  remodeled,  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  done,  without  renewing  the 
discontent  which  it  so  happily  quieted. 

TENNESSEE. 
The  Committee  on  Statistics  state, 
that  the  population  thereof  was,  in 
6SI ,002— including  141,609  blacks,  and 
I  '■">.■»  free  persons  of  color.  The  ex- 
tent of  territory  is  45.000  square  miles, 
or  2-4 .0110.000  acres.  The  exports  com- 
prise |"»0,000  bales  of  cotton,  of  the 
value  of  fti.OOn.ooo  ,  corn  and  live 
stock,  $1  .ii2»M»00  ;  froo,  $£00,000 ;  to- 
bncco,  4.0011  hhds  $I20.<HH) ;  nnd  other 
articles $*t0,000— total .$8,140,000.  The 
public  debt  is  only  $T»0o.lMl0.  and  pro- 
duces to  the  state  a  profit  often  percent, 
on  the  amount.  The  revenue  collected 
is  jft'tll/Cl-1.  while  the  taxes  assessed  are 
$122.."»42.  $21 .000  of  this  sum  is  raised 
bv  a  tax  of  twenty-five  cents  on  H4.000 
slaves  ;  $I7,*-VI,  on  a  lax  of  eighteen 
and  three-fourths  cents  on  ilfi.220  white 
polls  Stud  horses  produce  a  revenue 
of  $1,372:  taverns  are  taxed  in  the 
sam  of  fftl.MO.  and  merchants  in  that 
of  $3l.o4»n.  Law  proceedings  produce 
a  revenue  of  $H.709.  Under  a  rigid 
svstem  of  collection.  See  it  is  supposed 
that  the  state  would  have  a  surplus 
revenue  of  $.">0.0O0.  The  value  of  the 
public  lands  subject  to  the  appropria- 
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Uon  of  the  state  for  her  own  benefit,  is 
$.~>I>0,IK)0.  The  real  estate,  or  17,1)00,000 
acres  of  granted  land,  is  estimated  to  be 
worth  $102,OtK),<M)0.  Tennessee  has 
mines  of  almost  all  the  metaJs  and  of 
coal  ;  and  tew  countries  have  so  many 
streams  adapted  for  mills.  The  mills 
are  now  principally  those  for  flour,  pa- 
per, and  iron. 

OHIO. 

The  Legislature  met  at  Columbus, 
on  the  second  of  December.  The  Mes- 
sage of  Governor  Lucas  was  transmit- 
ted to  both  Houses  on  the  next  day. 
General  recommendations  to  establish  a 
system  of  common  school  education, 
and  to  afford  state  patronage  to  literary 
institutions  of  a  higher  character,  form 
the  first  topics  of  the  message,  to  which 
succeeds  the  important  subject  of  Bank- 
ing and  the  Currency.  Toe  existing 
deficiency  in  the  circulating  medium  in 
the  state  of  Ohio,  he  attributes,  not  to 
the  usually  assigned  cause,  the  winding 
up  of  the  United  States  Bank,— the 
effect  of  which  he  thinks  small,  and 
limited  to  the  particular  places  in  which 
the  branches  of  that  institution  are  lo- 
cated,— but  to  the  completion  of  the 
public  improvements  of  the  state,  which 
has  withdrawn  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars from  the  floating  capital  that  has 
been  in  circulation  for  the  last  five 
years.  The  remedy  suggested  is  the 
establishment  of  a  State  Bank,  with 
branches  in  every  part  of  the  state 
where  the  wants  of  business  require  it, 
with  capital  proportioned  to  the  de- 
mand. 

Congress  has  appropriated  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  Ohio,  amounting  to 
250,000  acre*)  to  the  benefit  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  for  the  construction 
of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  which 
is  to  unite  the  Wabash  river, — which 
falls  into  the  Ohio, — with  the  Maumee 
river,  which  falls  into  Lake  Erie. 
Seventy-eight  miles  of  the  canal  lie 
within  the  Slate  of  Ohio.  The  state  of 
Indiana  offers  the  lands  to  the  state  of 
Ohio,  on  condition  of  completing  so 
much  of  the  canal  as  lies  in  that  state 
within  the  time  limited  by  the  act  of 
Congress — that  is,  before  18-47.  The 
Governor  recommends  the  acceptance 
of  the  offer,  particularly  with  the  view 
of  bringing  the  lands  Into  the  market, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  Selections 
of  lands,  granted  by  Congress  to  the 


state,  in  aid  of  the  Miami  Canal,  have 
been  made  to  the  extent  of  404,106 
acres,  of  which  about  three-fiftbs,  lying 
more  than  five  miles  from  the  canal, 
have  been  offered  for  sale.  The  rest, 
rying  within  five  miles- of  the  canal,  are 
still  subject  to  a  right  of  selection  of 
alternate  sections,  by  the  United  States, 
which  selections  have  not  yet  been 
made.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be 
brought  into  the  market.  Sales  have 
been  made  of  the  first  mentioned  lands 
sufficient  to  justify  the  commencement 
of  the  work.  Difficulties,  however, 
have  arisen  between  the  state  authori- 
ties, and  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department,  respecting  the  construc- 
tion of  the  act,  and  the  Governor  an- 
ticipates some  judicial  proceedings  to 
obstruct  the  work,  but  does  not  explain 
the  points  of  difference. 

The  National  Road  is  represented 
to  be  in  very  bad  order,jequiring  ex- 
tensive repairs,  pursuant  lo  the  com- 
pact with  the  United  States.  The  new 
penitentiary  buildings,  commenced  in 
March,  are  not  completed,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  cholera  among  the 
convict  laborers  during  the  summer. 
A'  building  is  also  in  progress,  for  a 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum.  The  aggre- 
gate number  of  the  militia  in  the  state 
is  132,101.  He  urges  the  abolishment 
of  imprisonment  for  debt,  except  in 
cases  of  evident  fraud.  He  recom- 
mends the  establishment  of  a  Board  of 
Public  Works.  The  finances  of  the 
Btate  are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
'I  he  balance  in  the  Treasury,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  November,  was  $185,193. 
The  whole  canal  debt  of  the  state,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  is  $5,004,391.  The 
tolls  of  the  slate  canals  have  amount- 
ed to  $179,972,  viz:— Ohio  Canal, 
$130,(  26  ;  Miami  $4!>,940.  Deducting 
the  expenses  of  collection,  ($9,014,) 
and' adding  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
canal  lands,  ($115,759,)  and  a  small 
sum  for  water  rents,  and  the  whole  in- 
come of  the  canals  is  about  $288,000— 
exceeding  the  interest  payable  on  the 
debt,  by  about  $22,«K)0.  I  he  Governor 
anticipates  that  the  tolls  of  next  year 
will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  whole  canal  debt,  and  will  gradual- 
ly therealter  accumulate  a  surplus, 
sufficient  in  amount,  if  profitably  in- 
vested, to  extinguish  the  whole  canal 
debt  by  the  time  it  becomes  due. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 


The  Writings  of  George  Washing- 
inn  ;  being  hm  Correspondence,  Addresses, 
Mi'jwfru,  and  other  I\ip»-ri«,  official  and  pri- 
vate, selected  mid  published,  from  the  Orig- 
Innl  Manuscripts,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author*, 
Note*,  and  Illustration*.  By  Jan  d  tfpark*. 
Vol.  ft. 

We  have  here  the  first  fruits  of  Mr. 
Sparks'*  indefatigable  labors  in  an  un- 
dertaking worthy  of  all  praise  and  en- 
couragement. We  had  looked  forward 
to  the  appearance  of  this  important 
work,  not  with  the  expectation  that  its 
contents  would  serve  to  add  materially 
to  our  exalted  estimate  of  Washington  s 
character  and  talents,  nor  with  the 
smallest  apprehension  that  it  would  in 
any  wise  diminish  it ;  but  with  the 
belief  that  we  should  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  man,  with  the  open- 
ing and  progress  of  his  great  mind,  with 
the  proofs  of  wisdom  and  foresight  in 
the  steps  and  processes  which  led  to 
well-known  results,  and,  in  general, 
with  his  moral  qualities,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  his  mere  intellectual  superior- 
ity. In  the  memorials,  which  he  left, 
there  is,  indeed,  scarcely  any  thing 
which  relates  merely  to  himself.  His 
voluminous  correspondence  and  other 
writings  grew  mainly  out  of  his  public 
stations,  and  there  is  nothing  in  them 
which  savors  of  the  vanity  of  the  auto- 
biographer,  or  ministers  to  a  restless  ap- 
petite for  prying  into  the  weaknesses 
and  frivolities  of  distinguished  men. 
But  still  they  furnish  materials,  as  they 
necessarily  must,  for  coming  at  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  author. 

So  far  as  it  appears,  Washington  en- 
joyed only  very  moderate  opportunities 
of  early  education.  Mr.  Sparks  has 
found  some  fragments  of  his  school 
manuscripts,  from  which  it  seems  that 
his  early  bent  was  towards  mathemat- 
ical studies.  It  seems  probable  that  his 
acquaintance  with  language  was  confin- 
ed to  his  mother  tongue.  With  this, 
however,  he  had  a  thorough  practical 
knowledge,  and  his  writings,  from  his 
youth  upwards,  are  distinguished  not 
only  by  neatness,  purity,  perspicuity, 
and  idiomatical  propriety,  but  by  un- 
common gracefulness  and 'dignity.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  in  the  Manu- 


scripts, which  we  have  mentioned,  is  a 
collection  of  axioms,  to  which  he  gave 
the  title  of  -  Rules  of  Civility  and  De- 
cent Behavior  in  Company  and  Con- 
versation." This  collection  is  contain- 
ed in  a  Manuscript,  written  when  he 
was  thirteen  years  old.  The  maxims 
extend  not  merely  to  conventional 
forms  of  politeness,  but  to  some  of  the 
higher  principles  of  morals, — and  show 
at  what  a  remarkably  early  period  he 
was  preparing  himself  for  living  and 
acting  among  men,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  purest  principles  of  honor,  and  of 
a  deep,  religious  sense  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  duties  arising  from  social 
relations. 

Washington  early  manifested  an  in- 
clination for  military  life.  When  four- 
teen years  old,  he  wished  to  enter  the 
navy  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
reluctance  of  his  mother,  the  plan  was 
abandoned.  His  activity  took  another 
direction,  and,  M  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
he  became  a  practical  surveyor."  He 
was  appointed  one  of  the  adjutants- 
general  of  Virginia  in  the  year  1751, 
being  nineteen  years  old,  and  his  ap- 
pointment was  renewed  two  years  after 
by  the  provincial  Governor,  Dinwiddle. 
About  this  time  commenced  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  French  on  what  was  re- 
garded as  British  territory,  beyond  the 
Allegany  Mountains;  and,  from  the 
close  of  1753  to  the  close  of  1758, 
Washington  was  engaged,  first,  as  a 
commissioner  to  ascertain  the  designs 
of  the  French,  and  afterwards  in  dif- 
ferent military  capacities,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  War,  as  it  is 
com  nonly  called.  More  than  half  the 
volume  before  us  is  taken  up  with  his 
official  correspondence  in  relation  to 
thrs  war.  The  greater  part  of  his  let- 
ters are  addressed  to  the  Governor  of 
Virginia,  who  manifestly  bore  no  good 
will  to  Washington,  and  who  never  ap- 
pears to  have  been  grateful  for  any  ad- 
vice, or  to  have  listened  patiently  to 
any  expostulations,  however  reasonable 
or  well-founded  they  might  be,  and 
however  exclusively  they  pertained  to 
military  operations  at  a  distance.  The 
Governor  was  more  apt  to  chide  than 
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commend  ;  but  Washington  never  lost 

his  self-respect — never  tailed  to  blend 
courtesy  with  firmness.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  administration.  Governor 
Dmwiddie  issued  an  order,  wlrich  Wash- 
ington evidently  regarded  as  unreason- 
able, and  which  was  accompanied  with 
complaints  and  censure.  The  latter 
gave  assurances  that  he  should  comply 
with  the  order,  and  added, — 

"  I  must  beg  leave,  however,  before  I  con- 
dude,  to  observe,  m  justification  of  my  own 
conduct,  that  it  Is  with  pleasure  I  receive  re- 
proof when  reproof  i»  due,  because  no  person 
can  tie  readier  to  accuse  me,  than  I  am  to  ac- 
knowledge hi  error,  when  I  am  guilty  of  one; 
nor  more  desirous  of  atoning  for  a  crime,  when 
I  am  sensible  of  having  committed  it.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  with  concern  I  remark, 
that  my  bent  endeavors  lose  their  reward,  ami 
that  my  conduct,  although  I  have  uniformly 
studied  to  make  it  as  unexceptionable  as  I  could, 
does  not  appear  to  j  ou  in  a  favorable  point  of 
liilii.  otherwise  your  honor  would  not  accuse 
me  of  loose  behavior,  and  remissness  of  duty, 
in  matters  where,  I  believe,  I  have  rather  ex- 
ceeded than  fallen  .hurt  of  it."    p.  24*. 

It  is  probable  that  mahy  readers  will 
think  that  a  more  full  selection  of  Wash- 
ington'* Correspondence,  concerning 
the  French  War,  is  published  by  Mr. 
Sparks,  than  the  case  demands  But 
let  them  compare  what  he  has  done  in 
this  matter,  with  the  judicious  rules  by 
w  hich  his  selections  tor  the  whole  work 
have  been  governed,  and  we  are  confi- 
dent that  they  will  rind  no  cause  of 
complaint.  These  rules  are,—"  First, 
to  select  such  parts  [of  Washington's 
writings]  as  hnve  a  permanent  value  on 
account  of  the  historical  facts  which 
they  contain,  whether  in  relation  to  ac- 
tual events  or  to  the  political  designs 
and  operations,  in  which  he  was  a  lead- 
ing or  conspicuous  agent  ;  secondly,  to 
comprise  such  other  part*  as  contain 
the  views,  opinions,  counsels,  and  re- 
flections of  the  writer  on  all  kinds  of 
topics,  showing,  thereby,  the  structure 
of  his  mind,  its  powers  and  resources, 
and  the  strong  and  varied  points  of  his 
character."  The  results  here  contem- 
plated may  be  perceived  by  the  atten- 
tive reader  of  these  letters,  few  of  which 
have  before  been  published  And  from 
the  character  of  the  voluminous  writ- 
ings, from  which  the  editor's  selections 
are  made,  it  must  often  have  been  very 
difficult  to  decide  what  to  omit,  in  order 
to  bring  them  within  the  compass  in- 
tended ;  for  there  is  no  superfluity  in 
Washington's  writings  ;  and  when  we 
find  in  his  correspondence,  "line  uporw 
line,"  it  is  only  to  awake  attention  to 
that  which  his  comprehensive  mind  had 
deliberately  judged  important.  He  was 
always  firm,  rarely,  if  ever,  sanguine. 
He  was  able  to  look  difficulties  in  the 


face,  with  steady,  unblenching  eye, 
even  when  he  saw  clearly  that  what 
could  be  accomplished  would  fall  short 
of  public  expectation.  The  letters  are 
worthy  of  a  veteran  commander.  The 
writer  is  always  in  advance  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  which  he  was  commission- 
ed, in  foresight,  and  points  out,  in  the 
plainest  terms,  and  in  the  most  direct 
and  unhesitating  manner,  every  thing 
requisite  for  the  service.  When  he 
goes  beyond  the  mere  mechanical  rou- 
tine of  official  duty  in  his  communica- 
tions, as  is  often  the  case,  the  sincerity 
of  his  apology  in  offering  what  was  dic- 
tated by  an  imperious  sense  of  duty,  is 
so  manifest,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
charge  him  with  arrogance  and  pre- 
emption, or  to  doubt  his  ability  to  in- 
struct those  to  whom  he  was  accounta- 
ble, in  regard  to  the  measures  proposed 
by  him.  We  cannot  enlarge  upon  this 
subject,  nor  can  we  quit  the  letters 
without  giving  an  example  of  the 
strength  of  his  feelings  of  humanity,  so 
peculiarly  winning  in  the  hero  and 
warrior.  In  a  letter  to  the  Governor, 
dated.  Winchester,  22d  April,  17o6, 
speaking  of  the  straits  to  which  he  and 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place  were  re- 
duced, he  adds  :  — 

•«  I  am  too  little  acquainted,  sir,  with  pathetic 
language  to  attempt  u  description  of  the  people's 
distresses,  though  I  hnve  n  generous  soul,  sen- 
sible of  wrongs,  and  swelling  for  redress.  But 
what  can  I  dor  I  see  their  situation,  know 
their  danger,  and  participate  their  sufferings, 
without  having  it  in  my  power  to  give  them 
further  relief,  than  uncertain  promises.  In 
short,  I  see  inevitable  deitmction  in  so  clenr  a 
light,  that,  unless  vigorous  measure*  are  taken 
by  the  Assembly,  and  speedy  assistance  sent 
from  be  low,  I  he  poor  inhabitants  that  are  now 
in  forts,  must  unavoidably  fall,  while  the  re- 
mainder are  flying  before  the  barbarous  foe.  In 
fine,  the  melancholy  situation  of  the  people,  the 
little  prospect  of  assistance,  the  gross  and  scan- 
dalous abuses  ra«l  upon  Ihe  officer*  in  general, 
which  is  reflecting  upon  me  in  particular,  for  suf- 
fering misconduct  of  such  extraordinary  kinds, 
and  the  distant  prospect,  if  any,  of  gaining  hon- 
or and  reputation  in  the  service,— cause  me  to 
lament  the  hour,  that  gave  mo  a  commission, 
and  would  induce  me,  at  any  other  time  than 
this  of  imminent  danger,  to  lesign,  without  one 
hesitating  moment,  a  command,  from  which  I 
never  expect  to  reap  either  honor  or  benefit,  but, 
on  the  contrary  ,  have  almost  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  incurring  displeasure  below,  while  the 
murder  nf  helpless  rnmilies  may  bo  laid  to  my 
account  here  ! 

"  The  supplicating  tears  of  the  women,  and 
moving  petitions  of  the  men,  melt  me  into  sin  h 
deadly  sorrow,  that  I  solemnly  declare,  If  I 
know  my  own  mind,  I  rould  offer  myself  a 
willing  sm  iifire  to  the  butchering  enemy,  pro- 
vided that  would  contribute  to  the  people's 
eas.-."    p.  143-144. 

We  add  only,  in  respect  to  this  cor- 
respondence, that  it  shows  what  a  thor- 
ough school  of  preparation  the  French 
war  afforded  to   Washington,  for  the 
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vastly  increased  trials  and  responsibil- 
ity of  his  Btation  as  Commander-in-Chief 
ot  the  American  Armies,  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution. 

Mr.  Sparks  has  added  valuable  notes 
here  and  there,  to  these  letters,  explain- 
ing what  is  obscure  to  those  who  have 
not,  like  himself,  searched  thoroughly 
and  minutely  into  the  contemporaneous 
history,  by  means  of  all  the  helps  to  be 
obtained  at  home  aud  abroad,  in  the 
appendix  he  has  completely  refuted  the 
allegations  of  the  French  historians, 
touching  the  honor  of  Washington,  in 
regard  to  the  death  of  JumonviTle,  and 
has  presented  us  with  a  remarkably 
clear  account  of  the  "  Battle  of  the 
lire.u  Meadows,"  and  of  "  Braddock's 
defeat,"  besides  other  matters,  some  of 
which  we  have  already  briefly  spoken 
of.  If  the  plan  of  our  work  would  al- 
low, we  should  be  pleased  to  go  into  a 
more  thorough  examination  of  the  vol- 
ume, in  connexion  with  Mr.  Sparks's 
editorial  labors,  with  which  the  public 
have  thus  far,  in  our  opinion,  every  rea- 
son to  be  satisfied.  A  similar  commen- 
dation is  dne  to  all  concerned,  on  ac- 
count of  the  typographical  beauty  and 
accuracy  of  the  work. 

Lovell's  Folly.  A  Novel,  by  Caro- 
line Lee  Hentz,  author  of  "  De  Lam,  Lamo- 
rah,"  fcc. 

The  choice  of  a  name,  has  always 
been  regarded  as  a  thing  of  good  or  bad 
omen,  lor  men,  places,  or  books.  Call 
a  man  tool,  and  he  will  be  very  likely 
to  become  one.  Give  a  book  the  ap- 
pellative of  Follv,  and,  ten  chances  to 
one,  it  will  be  foolish  enough.  The 
book,  whose  name  we  have  written 
above,  is  an  attempt  at  the  domestic 
novel.  Its  author  is  a  New- England 
lady  ,  its  scene  is  laid  in  New-England, 
and  its  leading  characters  purport  to  be- 
long to  New-England.  The  story  is 
not  the  most  important  part  of  a  book, 
which  pretends  to  delineate  character 
and  manners  ,  yet,  if  the  story  is  a  good 
one,  and  the  plot  probable,  character 
and  manners  appear  to  much  greater 
advantage.  In  this  novel,  the  main  in- 
cidents are  altogether  improbable.  The 
mother  of  the  heroine,  is  described  as 
having  formed  an  early  marriage  with 
a  young  Englishman,  while  absent  from 
her  family.  On  her  return  to  the  house 
of  her  father,  she  is  forced  to  marry  an- 
other man.  Immediately  after  the  cere- 
mony, she  reveals  her  condition  to  her 
intrusive  husband,  who  gives  up,  of 
course,  all  claim  to  the  lady's  hand, 
and  leaves  her.  In  process  of  time,  a 
daughter  is  born,  who  is  immortalized 


by  becoming  the  heroine  of  Lovell'a 
Follv.  Ignorant  of  her  true  parentage, 
on  the  father  s  side,  she  grows  to  wo- 
man hood,  as  Miss  Lorelly  Sutherland, 
a  young  lady  of  great  charms  of  person 
and  mind.  Her  attractions,  however, 
as  is  not  uncommon  with  heroines,  de- 
pend not  so  much  upon  the  regularity 
of  her  features,  as  upon  a  certain  cap- 
tivating expression,  that  occasionally 
lights  up  -her  •countenance,  when  ani- 
mated by  social  enjoyment.  Ala  very 
suitable  time,  that  is,  when  Miss  Suther- 
land has  arrived  at  the  proper  age  to 
be  fallen  in  love  with,  her  mother  finds 
a  journey  northward  desirable  and  ex- 
pedient for  the  restoration  of  her  health. 
The  old  lady,  the  young  lady,  and  the 
black  lady,  under  the  protection  of 
November,  the  black  coachman,  arrive 
at  Cloverdale,  a  beautiful  village  not 
far  from  Boston.  What  then  ?  The 
travelers,  full  of  prejudice  against  all 
Yankees,  (of  whom  they  know  as  much 
as  most  southerners,  from  their  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  itinerating 
sharpers,)  break  down, and  are  compell- 
ed to  stop.  Young  Mr.  Rovington,  the 
son  of  old  Mr.  Rovington,  (now  dead 
and  gone,)  is  the  predestinated  lover  of 
the  fair  Lorelly.  This  young  gentle- 
man has  the  common  and  staple  quali- 
ties of  a  hero.  lie  is  handsome,  of  ele- 
gant manners,  accomplished  mind,  and 
gentle  temper.  Moreover,  he  has  hand- 
some hair.  It  so  happens,  that  a  young 
lady  of  the  village,  the  daughter  of  a 
retired  Boston  merchant,  has  fallen 
desperately  in  love  with  Mr.  Roving- 
ton  ;  but  he  is  hardened  against  her 
charms,  particularly  after  the  appear- 
ance of  Miss  Sutherland.  Rovington'a 
father,  fortunately  for  the  pretender  to 
our  Ikmto'b  heart,  had  contracted  a  debt 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  a  friend, 
which  debt  he  had  enjoined  his  son  to 
discharge,  by  way  of  removing  all  re- 
proach from  his  own  name.  Now  this 
was  wondrouslv  magnanimous  in  the  old 
gentleman.  The  friend  -dies,  and  the 
claim  falls  into  the  hands  of  his  mean- 
spirited  son,  who  determines  to  enforce 
it  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  law.  The 
consequence  is,  that  Mr.  Rovington'a 
family  find  themselves  on  the  point  of 
being  driven  from  their  beautiful  home, 
and  reduced  to  comparative  poverty, 
it  so  happens  that  a  toad-eating  com- 
panion of  the  retired  Boston  heiress, 
overhears  a  conversation,  which  puts 
her  in  possession  of  these  important 
facts,  and  she  hastens  to  communicate 
them  to  her  patroness.  She  avails  her- 
self of  this  opportunity,  to  make  an  at- 
tack on  Rovington'a  heart,  by  means 
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or  her  parse.  She  requests  an  inter- 
view, tells  the  astonished  hero  how 
much  Bhe  knows  about  his  condition, 
offers  her  purse,  her  person,  her  hear!, 
and  so  forth,  in  exchange  for  his  heart 
alone.  Mr.  Rovington  was  in  an  awk- 
ward dilemma -he  had  no  heart  to  give, 
having  already  lost  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  unhappiness  of  his  mother 
and  sisters  came  over  his  mind  with 
redoubled  power,  and  here  was  nn  op- 
portunity to  save  them.  Finally,  he 
stated  the  truth,  and  told  the  lady  if 
she  would  take  him  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, she  might.  She  accepted 
the  surrender,  paid  the  cash  down,  and 
Mr.  Rovington  paid  the  debt  of  filial 
piety.  The  engagement  soon  went 
abroad.  Unluckily,  the  toad-eater,  (we 
use  the  word  in  the  book,  sanctioned 
by  the  usage  of  many  recent  novel- 
writers,  though  our  taste  and  our  stom- 
ach equally  revolt  at  it,)  has  overheard 
the  conversation,  in  which  the  engage- 
ment, or  rather  bargain,  was  made. 
Miss  Sutherland  is  astounded  at  the 
news,  and  finds  out,  for  the  first  time, 
that  she  is  in  love  with  Rovington  her- 
■elf.  This  is  the  Gordian  knot  of  the 
novel.  How  is  it  to  be  cut?  Mrs. 
Sutherland  and  her  daughter  set  off'  to 
visit  Nahant.  A  singular  and  rather 
mysterious  stranger  happens  to  be  there 
at  the  same  time.  An  interview  takes 
place,  in  which  the  gentleman  recog- 
nizes Mrs.  Sutherland,  as  his  long  lost 
wife,  and  is  informed  that  Miss  Suther- 
land is  his  daughter.  Mutual  explana- 
tions take  place,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties.  Meantime,  the  fate  of  the 
■betrothed,  in  Cloverdale,  is  preparing. 
She  must  be  disposed  of,  to  make  way 
for  the  union  of  Rovington  and  Lorel- 
ly.  When  a  person's  life  is  forfeited, 
the  laws  of  civilized  countries,  in  this 
age,  command  that  it  shall  be  taken  in 
the  most  humane  manner  possible. 
Burning  has  been  long  obsolete,  and 
never  was  very  common,  except  for 
witchcraft  ond  heresy.  But  the  author 
of  this  novel,  exercising  the  dangerous 
power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
her  subjects,  which  the  customs  of  the 
literary  republic  confer,  decreed  that 
the  unfortunate  lady  should  be  burnt. 
In  obedience  to  this  sentence,  an  insane 
person,  who  plays  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  tale,  sets  fire  to  her  dwelling  ; 
Rovington  rushes  to  the  rescue,  to 
show  his  bravery  ;  he  carries  off  the 
wrong  person,  to  save  him  from  his  di- 
lemma ;  and  the  unfortunate  Rostonian 
perishes  amidst  the  flames.  The  diffi- 
culty being  thus  happily  set  aside, 
proper  explanations  are  made,  between 


Rovingtoa  and  the  father  of  Lorelly, 
and,  in  due  time,  the  happy  pair  are 
united  in  the  bands  of  wedlock — the 
twenty  thousand  being  repaid  to  Mr. 
Mam  wood  as  a  compensation,  we  sup- 
pose, for  burning  his  daughter. 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of  Lovell's 
Folly.  The  style,  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, has  the  usual  characteristics  of  a 
female  style,  carried  to  a  ludicrous  ex- 
treme. There  is  a  sort  of  harmony  in 
the  minda  of  women,  according  to  which 
their  thoughts  arrange  themselves,  and 
their  words  flow  onward,  on  all  subjects 
alike.  When  this  harmonic  tendency 
is  under  the  influence  of  good  taste,  it 
produces  beautiful  effects.  To  modern 
literature,  it  has  given  the  incompara- 
ble poems  of  Mrs.  Hemans  ;  the  novels 
of  Miss  Sedgwick,  and  the  manifold 
writings  of  Mrs.  Child.  But  we  have 
no  space  for  a  dissertation,  though  the 
subject  is  a  curious  one,  and  we  mean 
to  resume  it. 

In  this  novel,  every  sentence  ends  off 
in  a  particular  cadence.  If  you  read  it 
aloud,  you  fall,  of  necessity,  into  the 
sing-song  tone.  Whatever  Ihe  subject, 
whether  descriptive,  passive,  narrative, 
or  sentiment,  the  same  eternal  and  mo- 
notonous cadence  is  perpetually  recur- 
ring. There  is  a  great  deal  too  much 
about  moonlight,  and  shady  groves, and 
other  old-fashioned  finery  of  the  roman- 
tic novels  in  the  Delia  Cruscan  style.  As 
to  the  delineation  of  character,  the  au- 
thor has  failed  entirely.  They  are  all 
feebly  imagined,  and  drawn  in  "the  most 
common-place  fashion.  As  to  the  nar- 
rative, it  is  put  together  after  the  model 
of  all  third-tate  novels,  and  the  inci- 
dents, the  surprises,  and  the  final  un- 
tying of  the  knot,  are  as  devoid  of 
creative  ingenuity  as  they  well  can  be. 
The  r..n\  ert>ations  have  no  nature,  and 
show  no  dramatic  talent.  The  speeches 
of  Mr.  Russel  Rovington  are  perfectly 
absurd.  If  a  man  should  utter  such 
Btuffin  actual  life,  he  would  bethought 
a  fit  subject  for  a  commission  de  iunati- 
to  inqvircndo.  From  beginning  to  end, 
the  work  goes  on  in  a  stream  of  unin- 
terrupted narmony.  It  has  one  gener- 
al fault,— it  is  silly. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Church 

ill  Brattle-Hquare,  ;•  •nbtr  I,  IKCi,  the 
Jjinl'*  Day  after  the  Ueceaw  of  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Bond.    D>  John  ii.  PsJftejr. 

This  Sermon  commences  with  a  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  the  text, —  "I  hate 
Jinishrd  the  icurk  ichieh  thuu  gatest  me  to 
do,'1—  and  the  sense  in  which  its  appli- 
cation may  appropriately  be  made  to 
those  who  die  young— the  sense  in 
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which  they  may  beheld  lo  have  finished 
what  ihev  have  strenuously  desired  to 
accomplish,  though  not  all  the  results,  at 
which  they  had  been  aiming,  should 
prove  to  be  achieved  :  — 

As  In  defective  accomplishment  of  our  pre- 
scribed u«k  in  life,  it  him  not  that  connexion 
which  it  inav  he  hastily  imagined  to  have,  w  ith 
a  longer  or  shorter  ilnnitioti  of  life.  By  one, 
whose  n  am  God  has  lengthened  out,  the  work 
of  a  long  life  i*  the  work  unpointed  b>  linn  to 
be  done  Thai  of  a  short  life  la  the  work, 
whirl,  he  hasas-igneri  to  one  recalled  in  child 
hood  or  in  youth.  If  death  separates  a  young 
friend  frotii  me,  I  may  mourn  In*  loss  greatly 
-counts,  but  not  because  tune  has 
him  to  complete  his  t*sk.  For  his 
the  very  measure  of  his  task.  I  can- 
deplore  him  as  having  been  privileged  in 
this  rexpecl  less  thnn  others.  I  cannot  admit 
the  idea  of  any  life,  in  an  exact  nay  of  speak- 
ing,  being  pn-iiritun  h  <  UneJ.  Opportunity  is 
the  eternal  limit  of  respon*ihlenes».  •  *  The 
fair  form,  which  I  lay  in  Hie  earth  in  the  glory 
of  its  spring  promise,  h  ripe  for  heavenly 
honor*, — if  the  lin»  i  allotted  season  have  been 
used  as  well, — as  thai,  which  has  ceme  down 
to  Its  resting- place,  bending  under  the  venera- 
ble decrepitude  of  a  hundred  winters. 

How  many  can  attest  to  the  fidelity 
of  the  representation  in  the  following 
extract : — 

A  good  daughter! — there  are  other  ministries 
of  love  more  conspicuous  than  hers,  but  none 
in  which  a  gentler,  lovelier  spirit  dwell*,  and 
none  to  which  the  heart's  warm  requital*  more 
joyfully  re*pond.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
comparative  estimate  of  a  parent's  afTertions 
for  one  or  another  child.  There  i»  little  w-hich 
he  needs  to  covet,  to  whom  the  treasure  of  a 
good  child  has  been  given.  But  a  son's  occu- 
pation* and  pleasure*  carry  him  more  abroad, 
and  he  live*  more  among  temptations,  which 
hardly  permit  the  affection,  that  is  following 
bim,  perhaps,  over  half  the  globe,  to  I*  wholly 
immingled  w  ith  anxiety,  till  the  time  when  ho 
comes  to  relinquish  the  shelter  of  his  father's 
roof  for  one  of  his  own  :  while  a  good  daugh- 
ter is  the  steady  light  of  her  parent's  house. 
Her  Idea  is  indissoluhly  connected  with  that  of 
his  happy  fireside.  She  is  his  morning  sun- 
light, and  hi*  evening  star.  The  grace,  and 
vivacity,  and  tenderness  of  her  sex  have  their 
place  in  the  mightv  sway  which  she  holds  over 
his  spirit.  The  pVssons  of  recorded  wisdom, 
which  he  reads  with  her  eyes,  come  to  his 
mind  with  a  new  charm  as  they  blend  with 
the  beloved  melody  of  her  voice.  He  scarcely 
knows  weariness,  which  her  song  does  not 
make  him  forget,  or  gloom,  which  is  proof 
against  the  young  brightness  of  her  smile.  She 
is  the  pride  and  ornament  of  his  hospitality, 
and  the  gentle  nurse  of  his  sickness,  and  the 
constant  agent  in  those  nameless,  numberless 
acts  of  kindness,  which  one  chiefly  cares  to 
have  rendered  because  thry  are  unpretending 
but  «ll-expre#sive  proof*  of  love.  And  then 
w  hat  a  cheerful  sharer  is  she,  and  w  hat  an  able 
tightener  of  a  mother's  care.*!  what  an  ever 
pre«ent  delight  and  triumph  to  a  mother's  af- 
fection !  <>h  how  little  do  those  daughters 
know  of  the  power  whir h  God  lias  committed 
to  them,  and  the  happiness  God  would  have 
them  enjoy,  who  do  not,  every  time  that  a  pa- 
rent's eve  re«t*  on  them,  bring  rapture  to  a 
parent's  heart.  A  true  love  will  almost  eer- 
tainlv  always  greet  their  approaching  steps. 
That  they  w  ill  hardly  alienate.  But  their  am- 
bition should  be,  not  to  have  it  a  love  merely, 
by  nature  excite,  but 


one  made  intense,  and  overflowing,  by  appro- 
bation of  worthy  conduct ;  and  she  is  strangely 
blind  to  her  own  happiness,  as  well  as  uiiduti- 
ful  to  them  to  w  hom  she  owes  the  most,  in 
w  horn  the  perpetual  appeal*  of  parental  disin- 
terestedness do  not  call  forth  the  prompt  and 
full  echo  of  filial  devotion. 

The  affecting  incident,  which  was 
the  inducement  for  writing  and  pub- 
lishing this  Sermon,  needs  no  further 
explanation  than  what  may  be  seen  in 
the  title.  It  was  an  incident  of  com- 
mon occurrence — a  calamity,  which  al- 
most every  family  is  called,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  providence,  to  suffer — 
an  affliction,  which  the  sad  experience 
of  many  proves  is  not  to  be  alleviated  by 
the  too  ordinary  modes  of  administering 
consolation.  A  parent  is  not  consoled 
for  the  loss  of  a  virtuous  child  by  being 
reminded  that  he  has  many  others  left ; 
and  they,  vvhoadmininister  theirsympa- 
thies  in  this  fashion,  know  but  little  of 
the  agonies  of  a  heart  suffering  such  a 
deprivation.  Mr.  Palfrey  seems  to  be 
aware  of  this  fact,  and  very  properly 
refrains  from  such  tiresome  common- 
places, which,  however  well  they  may 
be  intended,  are  little  belter  thati  jests 
and  mockeries.  Sorrow  for  the  dead 
finds  relief  only  in  the  contemplation  of 
their  good  and  amiable  qualities,  and  in 
the  strong  persuasion  that  the  inter- 
course, which  is  interrupted  by  death, 
will  be  renewed  and  perpetuated  in  an- 
other and  abetter  world.  The  incom- 
parable source  of  consolation  to  the 
mourner  is  lo  be  found  in  the  apocalyptic 
declaration, — Blessed  are  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord. — and  next  to  this  in 
value  are  those  reflexions,  which  place 
our  departed  friends  before  us  in  all 
their  lovely  and  attractive  characteris- 
tics, and  show,  as  in  a  mirror,  their 
beautiful  forms,  joined  to  the  innumer- 
able company  of  the  spirits  of  the  just 
made  perfect,  and  enjoying  the  happi- 
ness, whose  nature  and  extent  we  find 
it  difficult  to  imagine,  but  which  we 
hope  to  participate  with  them.  The 
annexed  little  poem  partially  illustrates 
our  meaning.  Can  any  of  our 
tell  as  who  was  its  author  ? 


THE  EARLY  DEAD. 

Weep  not  for  the  youthful  dead, 
Rc'ling  in  their  peaceful  bed  ! 
They  are  happier  than  we, 


They  have  left  a  doubtful  scene, 
While  their  hearts  were  young  and 
Ere  the  stain  of  guilt  w  as  deep  ;— 
Wherefore,  wherefore  do  ye  weep .» 

T  Is,  ye  say,  a  heavy  pain, 
Preying  on  the  heart  in  vain, 
Thus  to  see  the  green  bud  froze, 
When  Just  opening  to  a  rose. 
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Vet  shall  Consolation  come, 
Stooping  from  her  starry  home, 
Bringing  dew  upon  her  wingm, 
From  the  deep,  eternal  springs. 

He  had  just  hegun  to  climb 
Up  the  weary  mount  of  Time  ; 
y\  eep  not  hi*  untimely  end  ; 
If  he  sunk,  1  was  to  ascend. 

She  was  young,  and  soft,  and  fair, 
80  her  sister  seraphs  are  ! 
Wherefore,  then, should  sorrow  bow? 
She  U  with  the  seraphs  now. 

Happy  they  who  die  in  youth, 
Ere  the  fountain  springs  of  truth 
Have  been  sullied  by  the  rains, 
Leaving  dark  and  deadly  stains. 


Their  renown  is  with  the  brave, 
All  their  faults  are  in  the  grave, 
And  the  flowers,  that  round  them 
,-hide  the  glooi 


A  Volume  from  the  Life  of  Her- 
bert Barclay. 

This  little  volume  purport*  to  be  the 
adventures  of  a  young  gentleman  on  bis 
first  introduction  into  fashionable  so- 
ciety. It  is  written  in  a  pleasant  style, 
without  much  pretension  to  elegance  or 
brilliancy.  The  character  of  the  young 
man  is  sketched  with  some  power  ;  ana 
the  uncle,  under  whose  guardianship  he 
is  living,  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  sensi- 
ble old  gentleman,  who  has  passed  re- 
ipeclably  through  youth  and  middle 
age.  The  scenes,  in  social  life,  describ- 
ed in  this  volume,  are  filled  up  with  the 
usual  dramatis  persona?,  fashionable  and 
heathen  belles,  fortune-hunting  men,  and 
a  few  of  high  and  honorable  feelings. 
The  conversations  show  a  lively  talent 
at  dramatic  representation,  and  ninny  of 
the  thoughts  are  expressed  in  a  pointed 
and  pithy  style.  '1  he  narrative  is  plens- 
anlly  varied  by  the  arrival  of  a  traveled 
friend  at  the  uncle's  hospitable  mansion, 
and  the  reading  of  his  manuscript  jour- 
nal, parts  of  which  are  given.  There 
is  also  a  very  spirited  translation  from 
the  prologue  of  Goethe's  Faust,  and 
another  from  the  Garden  Scene,  which 
we  extract  below. 

PROLOGUE  IN  HEAVEN. 

HTM*  OF  m.tU. 

Raphael. 

The  sun  still  sings,  li.rever  singing, 
In  brother  spheres  Ins  rival  song, 
And  now  his  path  prescribed  is  bri 
To  end,  as  thunder  rolls  along. 
His  aspect  Angels  aye  rejoices, 
Though  none  his  law  can  see  or  say. 
The  ti  11  revealed  works  mid  voices 
Are  grand  as  on  creation's  day. 

Gabriel. 

And  swift  and  light  the  earth  is  1 .. 
With  gorgeous  change  so  black  and  bright; 
In  hues  of  Paradise  now  beaming— 
And  now  wrapt  deep  in  1 


The  sea,  'gainst  rushing  rivers  striving, 
On  roeklands  bursts  lis  foam  and  wrath  ; 
And  rock  and  sea  are  onward  driving 
Eternally  in  Heaven's  path. 

Michael. 

And  storms  in  contest  wild  are  pouring 
From  land  to  sea,  from  sea  to  land, 
And  form  while  raging  fieiceand  roaring 
Of  deepest  action  one  close  band  : 
There  lightning's  vivid  flash  is  glaring 
Before  the  coming  thunder  hoarse  : 
But  these,  () !  I^ird,  thy  orders  bearing, 
Revere  the  universe's  course. 

AU  three. 
The  sight  to  Angels  vigor  gives, 
Though  none  thv  law  can  see  or  say ; 
And  thy  bright  woild  forever  lives, 
As  bright  as  on  creatiou's  day.'* 

FHOM  THE  GARDEN  SCENE. 


Who  dare  him  name? 
And  who,  proclaim, 
1  believe  in  him  : 
Who  that  may, 
Feeling  say, 
I  believe  in  him 
The  all  infoldcr. 
The  all-upholder, 
Holds  and  upholds  he  not 
Thee,  me,  himself? 
Arches  not  heaven  there  above  ? 
Lirs  not  the  earth  firm  here  below  ? 
And  mount  not  up  eternal  stars 
Friendly  twinkling  over  us? 
Behold  I  thee  not, 
And  feel'st  thou  not  existence 
Touring  through  thy  heart, 
And  weaving  in  rteinal  mystery 
Invisibly  visible  around  thee? 
Pill  full  thy  soul  with  consciousness  of  being, 
And  when  thou  art  hnppy  in  the  fulness, 
Call  it  then  what  thou  wilt- 
Call  it  hliss!  soul !  love  !  God! 
I  have  no  name  for  it  • 
Feeling  is  all  in  all : 
Name  is  sound  and  smoke 
Curling  round  heaven's  tire. 


That  is  all  right  well  and  ^ 
About  the  -aine  as  what  the  parson  says, 
Only  in  somewhat  different  words. 

Faujt. 

All  places  say  it, 
All  Inarts  heneaih  the  light  of  heaven, 
Each  in  its  own  language  ; 
Why  not  I  in  mine?" 

There  is,  of  course,  a  slight  seasoning 
of  love  in  this  tale.  The  young  man  is 
inspired  by  the  charms  of  a  dashing 
beauty,  but  is  defeated  by  the  superior 
pretensions  of  a  rascal  lawyer,  who  has 
offered  himself  and  been  accepted,  just 
before  Mr.  Barclay  makes  his  first  de- 
cisive demonstration  of  tender-hearted- 
ness towards  her  ladyship.  The  volume 
ends  very  oddly,  immediately  after  this 
repulse, — so  that  we  are  uninformed 
whether  our  hero  shot  himself,  or  his 
rival.  We  wait  for  further  light,  hop- 
ing, meantime,  that  he  did  neither. 
But,  as  Mr.  Ritchie  says,  nous  terrons. 
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Natural  Equality  :  A  Sermon  be- 
fore the  Vermont  Colonisation  Pociety,  at 
Montpeller,  October  17,  lt«3.  By  tlie  Rev. 
Joxepd  Tracy. 

We  are  not  a  colonizationist,  and  still 
farther  are  we  from  being  a  disciple  of 
thatchuw  of  philanthropists,  who  advo- 
cate immediate  and  unconditional  abo- 
lition.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us, 
that  the  free  states  (or,  if  the  phra*e  be 
more  palatable,  the  nnn-sJaveholding 
states)  are  nol  the  theatre,  on  which 
either  the  Colonisation  or  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Societies  should  carry  on  their 
operations.  Without  any  predisposi- 
tion, therefore,  to  linen  to  argument*, 
pour  tt  ronlre,  in  reference  to  abolition 
or  colonization,  we  freely  declare  that 
we  have  found,  in  Mr.  Tracy's  Sermon, 
a  better  plea  for  the  latter,  and  a  more 
powerful  argument  against  the  former, 
than  we  had  previously  met.  The  true 
doctrine  of  Natural  Kquality  is  very 
forcibly  illustrated,  by  quotations  from 
the  advocates  of  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  burn  free  and  tqwd  in  an  unlim- 
ited sense,  and  by  showing  from  these 
same  quotations,  that  the  doctrine  pur- 
sued without  proper  and  rational  quali- 
fication is  sufficient  to  overturn  all  gov- 
ernment whatsoever, — whether  of  na- 
tions, states,  or  families.  We  have  no 
space  for  extracts,  and  commend  the 
pamphlet  to  the  notice  of  all,  who  think 
the  subject,  on  which  it  treats,  worthy 
of  consideration. 

The  Headsman;  or,  the  Abbaye 

de»  ViRiierons.  A  Tale.  By  the  Author  of 
the  "  Bravo,"  ice.  <tc.    In  two  volumes. 

Our  distinguished  countryman,  Mr. 
Cooper,  has  just  been  welcomed,  after 
a  long  absence,  to  his  native  shores. 
His  claims  to  respect  and  admiration 
have  been  universally  acknowledged, 
at  home  and  abroad.  As  a  writer  of 
prose-fiction  he  stands  in  the  very  first 
rank;  and  for  several  important  intel- 
lectual traits,  absolutely  unsurpassed. 
Having  at  command  an  Knglish  style 
of  great  force,  freshness,  and  brilliancy, 
his  works  possess  that  attractive  char- 
acter, which  time  will  rather  heighten 
than  diminish ;  for  there  is  in  them  a 
living  principle,  that  will  make  its 
strength  felt  by  every  reader's  mind*  In 
brilliancy  and  graphic  power  of  de- 
scription,—in  that  kind  of  power  which 
brings  the'scene  in  its  general  featutes, 
and  in  its  minute  details,  before  the 
reader's  eye,  Mr  Cooper's  extraordina- 
ry gifts  are  well  kn'>wn.  His  ocean 
scenes  are  known  as  widely  as  the 
ocean  itaelf ;  and  his  landscapes,  and 


land  storms,  are  almost  equally  power- 
ful. Thus,  in  spite  of  many  glaring 
defects  of  taste,  and  many  gross  errors 
in  the  conception  and  delineation  of 
character,  Mr.  Cooper's  works  will  al- 
ways stand  high  in  our  literary  history. 
His  female  characters  are  often  awk- 
ward and  absurd,  and  the  scenes  in 
which  they  figure  exquisitely  ridiculous. 
He  seems  to  consider  it  a  point  of  con- 
science to  infuse  a  certain  proportion  of 
love,  and  its  soft  distresses,  into  each 
several  novel,  as  the  doctors  in  their 
prescriptions  order  molasses  to  taste. 
He  also  holds  it  to  be  a  point  of  patri- 
otic duty,  to  let  all  the  world  know  his 
sturdy  republicanism,  and  his  hatred  to 
monarchy  and  lU  attendant  trappings. 
Much  as* Mr.  Cooper's  independence  in 
this  respect  is  to  be  praised,  it  is  in  bad 
taste  to  warp  a  production  of  creative 
art  so  as  to  suit  a  particular  theory  of 
government.  Nay,  so  far  has  Mr.  Coop- 
er ridden  the  hobby  of  Americanism, 
that,  in  otle  of  his  novels,  the  Heiden- 
mauer,  he  undertook  the  defence  of  his 
country  against  the  somewhat  hasty 
charge  of  being  over-given  to  strong 
drinks,  by  showing  that,  in  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  the  monks  and 
knights  were  as  fond  of  the  bottle  as 
the  hardest  tippler  in  our  tippling  land. 
The  argument  may  be  good  in  logic, 
but  the  subject  and  object  of  it  hardly 
belong  to  elegant  literature. 

The  scene  of  this  novel  is  laid  in 
Switzerland,  and  the  development  of 
the  plot  takes  place  about  the  time  of  a 
Vevaisan  festival,  called  the  Abbaye  des 
Vignerons  The  tale  opens  with  a 
bustling  and  amusing  scene  at  the  quay 
of  Geneva,  where  passengers  were 
crowding  on  board  of  a  bark,  which  was 
about  to  cross  Lake  Leman,  that  they 
might  be  in  lime  for  the  festivities.  The 
appearance  of  the  lake,  and  the  terrora 
of  the  storm  that  had  well  nigh  wrecked 
the  bark,  are  depicted  in  the  most  strik- 
ing manner.  We  follow  every  ma- 
noeuvre of  the  master  spirit,  who  has 
assumed  a  temporary  command,  with 

Cerfect  confidence  in  his  skill,  but  with 
realhless  interest  for  the  result  And 
when  at  last  the  storm  has  spent  its  fu- 
ry, and  the  gallant  ship  rides  in  safety 
the  lately  agitated  waters,  we  feel  a 
sensation  of  relief  as  if  we  had  our- 
selves been  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
the  deep.  The  festival,  which  takes 
place  in  due  time,  is  described  with  too 
great  prolixity,  and,  before  its  conclu- 
sion, becomes  tiresome.  We  suppose  it 
is  given  with  a  proper  regard  for  histor- 
ical accuracy,  and  it  must,  therefore,  be 
considered  a  curious  and  valuable  pic- 
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tare  of  the  customs  of  a  long-departed 
age. 

As  this  novel  is  probably  well  k  nown 
by  every  one  of  our  readers,  we  shall 
nut  attempt  an  analysis.  A  few  gen- 
eral observations  are  all  that  we  shall 
offer.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  must 
remark  that  the  Headsman's  character 
contradict*  itself.  He  is  represented  as 
a  man  of  strict  regard  to  truth  ;  and  yet, 
on  the  death  of  his  own  child,  he  sub- 
stitutes another  in  its  place,  educates 
him  as  his  own,  but  concealing  from 
him  even  his  fictitious  birth,  in  the  hope 
of  saving  him  from  the  hereditary  pro- 
fession of  executioner.  In  due  time, 
when  the  child  h  as  grown  to  manhood, 
he  discloses  to  him  the  astounding  fact 
that  he  is  his  son— which  fact  he  shows 
in  the  sequel  to  be  no  fact  at  all,  and 
the  young  man  proves  to  be  the  lost  son 
of  an  Italian  prince.  In  this  intricate 
plot,  there  seems  to  us  to  be  confusion 
and  contradiction.  Why  should  the 
Headsman  wish  to  make  the  unfortu- 
nate young  man  miserable,  by  pretend- 
ing that  he  is  his  father,  especially, 
when,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  rescu- 
ing him  from  the  consequences  of  such 
a  birth,  he  has  educated  him  to  the 
honorable  profession  of  arms  ? 

The  lore  of  the  young  man  for  Adel- 
heid,  the  daughter  of  a  proud  feudal 
noble  is  naturally  conceived  and  delin- 
eated ;  but  some  scenes  between  them 
are  marked  by  the  same  want  of  tact 
and  judgement  in  drawing  the  picture  of 
a  delicate  woman,  which  are  conspicu- 
ous in  other  works  of  Mr.  Cooper. 

The  passage  over  the  Alps  is  a  won- 
derful piece  of  description.  It  is  all 
sublime  poetry.  The  storm,  the  suffer- 
ing, the  escape,  are  set  forth  with  the 
most  vivid  and  masterly  colors.  This, 
and  the  storm  on  Lake  Leman,  are  the 
finest  parts  of  the  book,  and  place  Mr. 
Cooper  at  the  head,  or  very  nearly  so, 
of  graphic  writers— artists  "in  the'best 
sense  of  the  term. 

The  avowed  moral  of  this  tale  is  a 
satire  on  the  conservative  or  tory  prin- 
ciple, on  which  the  present  govern- 
ments of  Kurope  are  sustained.  The 
object  is  a  very  proper  one,  in  a  proper 
place,  but  we  do  not  think  the  beauty, 
or  interest,  or  usefulness  of  a  work  of 
fiction,  increased  by  weaving  into  it 
this  inappropriate  matter. 

As  to  the  style  of  this  novel,  it  is  in 
general  pure  and  unaffected.  But  there 
are  some  sentences,  awkward  in  con- 
struction, and  verbose  in  phraseology. 
This  defect  is  one  that  might  easily 
have  been  prevented  by  a  little  care  ; 
and  a  writer,  whose  works  are  destined 
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to  live  and  affect  the  taste,  not  only  of 
the  present,  but  of  comine  ages,  ought 
to  bestow  on  them  the  most  careful  and 
correct  finishing,  of  which  they  are  ca- 
pable. The  style  is  marred  ats'o.by  the 
frequent  use  of  several  pet  words,  and 
cant  phrases,  such  as  a  trurm  citizen  ; 
indeed,  this  expression  occurs  at  least 
fifty  times.  Such  a  trick  is  exceeding- 
ly disagreeable,  and  ought  to  be  set 
aside  with  all  convenient  speed. 

As  Mr.  Cooper  has  now  relumed,  we 
hope  his  pen  will  again  be  employed 
on  subjects  of  native  growth.  After 
all.  a  man's  own  country  is  his  proper 
sphere  of  action  :  her  scenery,  he  can 
depict  with  the  greatest  truthand  love  : 
her  character  dwells  more  Uringhj  in 
his  heart  and  mind  ;  and  her  praise  is 
the  best  pledge  of  his  fame. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the 

Phi  B-ta  Kappa  Society,  in  Yale  Collrsc, 
New-Haven,  August  s»,  1833.  Hy  Kdward 
Kv.relt. 

Mr.  Everett's  discourses  have  one 
marked  peculiarity.  They  always  ex- 
cite public  expectation  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  never  disappoint  it.  This 
oration  is  absolutely  perfect.  The  sub- 
ject is  common-place ;  but  like  most 
common-places,  capable  of  assuming 
new  and  interesting  aspects  under  the 
plastic  hand  of  Mr.  Edward  tlverett. 
The  beautiful  flow  of  Mr.  Everett's 
style,  his  delicate  tact  in  the  choice  of 
words  and  phrases,  the  harmonious 
structure  of  his  sentences,  give  an  in- 
imitable charm  to  all  his  writings.  This 
manner  of  conceiving  and  representing 
a  subject  is  at  once  profound,  and  in 
the  highest  style  of  classical  beauty. 
The  finest  literary  and  historical  allu- 
sions come  in  to  illustrate  his  ideas  in 
the  most  natural  manner.  A  wide 
range  of  learning,  embracing  belles-let- 
tres, history,  politics,  and  all  kinds  of 
science,  furnish  their  tributary  streams  to 
swell  the  tide  of  his  unmatchable  elo- 
quence. Each  performance  of  his  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  a  model  in  it* 
kind.  The  tendency  of  his  works  is 
always  good.  Their  spirit  is  animating 
and  consoling.  We  rise  from  them 
with  new  strength  to  sustain  the  labors 
of  life;  with  new  ardor  added  to  our 
love  of  country  ;  witli  new  sympathies 
for  oar  fellow-men.  The  following  ex- 
tract, we  think,  will  be  acknowledged 
as  belonging  to  the  noblest  style  of  elo- 
quence :— 

I  do  not  menu  lliat  every  individual  }?  creat- 
ed, with  a  physical  and  intellectual  constitution 
capable  of  attaining,  with  the  name  opportuni- 
ties, the  same  degree  of  improvement.  I  cannot 
avfti-rt  that ;  nor  would  I  willingly  undertake  u> 
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disprove  it.    1  leave  It  aside  ;  and  suppose  that, 

on  an  average,  men  are  born  with  equal  c.i|ku  i- 
ties.  What  then  do  we  behold,  a*  regards  the 
difference  resulting  from  education  and  train- 
ing/ Let  ut  take  example*,  in  the  two  ex- 
treme*. On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  New- 
Zealand  savage  ;  but  little  I*  tier,  in  appearance, 
than  the  Ouning  Outaug,  hi*  fellow  tenant  or 
tbe  woods,  which  afford  much  the  same  shelter 
to  both  j  almost  destitute  ol  aits,  except  that  of 
horribly  disfiguring  the  features  by  the  painful 
and  disgusting  pruress  of  tattooing,  and  that  of 
preparing  a  rude  war-club,  with  which  he  de- 
stroys his  fellow  savage  of  the  neighboring  tribe  ; 
hi*  natural  enemy  while  lie  lives ;  Ins  food,  if 
hr  can  conquer  or  kidnap  him;  lay  ing  up  no 
•lore  of  provision,  but  one,  which  I  wane  dare 
describe,— whi«-h  consist*  in  plunging  a  stick 
into  the  water,  w  here  it  is  soon  eaten  to  honey 
comb  by  the  worms,  w  hnh  almum!  in  tropical 
climates,  and  which  then  taken  out  furnishes 
in  these  worms  a  inpfslf  of  their  most  favorite 
food  to  these  forlorn  children  of  nature.  Such 
ia  this  creature  from  yoiitli  to  age,  from  fatln  rto 
son, — a  ravage,  a  cannibal,  a  brute; — a  human 
being,  a  fellow-man,  a  rational  and  immortal 
soul  ,  earning  about  under  tli.it  squalid  loath- 
some exterior, — hidden  under  those  btutnl  man- 
nei«,  and  vices  disgusting  at  urn  •  ami  abomina- 
ble, a  portion  of  the  intellectual  principle,  which 
likens  man  to  hit  Maker.  This  is  one  s[M<cimen 
of  humanity  .  how  shall  we  bring  anotln  r  into 
immediate  contrast  with  it.'  How  better,  than 
by  contemplating  what  may  lie  witnessed  on 
board  the  veswl,  which  carries  the  enlightened 
i  or  American  to  these  dark  ami  dreary 
of  the  earth  ?  Vou  there  behold  a 
I,  bounding  over  thenillow*  from 
•  of  the  glol>e  ,  .  axis  fashioned  to 
in  safety,  over  the  bottomless  sea  ;  to 
spread  out  her  bond  wing.,  ami  <  alrli  the  mid- 
night breeze,  guided  In  a  «ui»le  dn.wsi  sailor 
at  the  helm,  with  two  or  three  companions  re- 
clining li«tU--h  mi  the  deck,  gazing  into  the 
depths  of  the  starry  heavens.  The  commander 
ol  this  vessel,  not  surpassing  thousands  of  hid 
brethren  in  I sit >  1,0  ami  -kill,  knows  how, 
by  pointing  his  glass  at  the  heavens,  and  taking 
an  observation  ot'thc  star*,  ami  tiirning  over  the 
leaves  of  his  "  ('radical  Navigat.i.  and  mak- 
ing a  few  figures  on  his  slate,  to  tell  the  spot, 
which  his  vessel  has  reached  on  the  trackless 
iea  : — and  he  can  also  tell  it,  hy  means  of  a 
Meet  spring  and  a  few  brass  wheels,  |hii  togeth- 
er in  the  shape  of  a  chronometer.  The  glass 
with  whirh  he  brings  the  heavens  down  to  the 
earth,  and  by  which  he  intasures  the  twenty- 
one  thousand  six  hundredth  part  of  their  circuit, 
it  made  of  a  quantity  of  flint,  sand,  arid  alkali, 
—coarse  opaque  substances,  winch  he  has  melt- 
ed together  into  the  beautiful  medium,  which 
excludes  the  air  and  the  rain,  and* admits  the 
light,— by  means  of  whirh  he  can  count  the 
orders  of  animated  nature  in  a  dew  drop,  and 
measure  the  depth  of  the  valleys  in  the  moon. 
He  has,  running  up  and  down  his  mainmast,  an 
iron  chain,  fabucated  at  home,  by  a  w  onderful 
succession  of  mechanical  contrivances,  out  of  a 
rock  brought  from  deep  caverns  in  the  earth, 
and  which  has  the  power  of  conducting  the 
lightning,  harmlessly  dow  n  the  sides  of  the  ves- 
sel, into  the  derp.  He  does  not  creep  timidly 
along  from  headland  to  headland,  nor  guide  his 
course  across  a  narrow  sea,  hy  the  north  star; 
but  he  launches  bravely  on  the  pathless  and 
bottomless  deep,  and  carries  about  with  him  in 
a  box  a  faithful  little  pilot,  who  watches  when 
the  eye  of  nnn  droops  w  ith  fatigue,— a  small  and 
patient  steersman,  whom  darkness  do's  not 
blind,  nor  the  Horn  drive  Iron  his  pout,  and 
who  points  from  the  other  side  of  the  globe, — 
through  tbe  convex  earth, — to  the  steady  pole. 
If  be  fall*  In  with  a  pirate,  he  does  not  wait  to 


repel  him,  hand  to  hand  ;  but  he  put*  Into  a 

ungh'y  engine  a  handful  of  dark  powder,  into 
which  he  ban  condensed  an  immense  quantity 
of  elastic  air,  and  w  h  <  h,  when  it  is  touched  by 
a  spark  of  lire,  will  instantly  expand  into  its 
original  volume,  and  drive  an  artificial  thunder- 
bolt liefore  it,  against  the  distant  enemy.  When 
he  meets  nnother  similar  vessel  on  the  sea, 
homew  ard  bound  from  n  like  excursion  to  his 
own,  he  makes  a  few  black  marks  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  sends  it  home,  a  distance  of  ten 
thousand  miles  ;  and  thereby  speaks  to  his  em 
ployer,  to  his  family,  and  his  friends,— as  dis- 
tinctly and  significantly  as  if  they  were  seated 
by  his  side.  At  the  cost  of  half  the  labor,  with 
which  the  savage  procures  himself  the  skin  of 
a  wild  beast,  to  cover  his  nakedness,  this  child 
of  civilized  life  has  provided  himselfwith  the 
most  substantial,  curious,  and  convenient  cloth- 
ing,—textures  and  tissue*  of  wool,  cotton,  linen, 
and  silk.— the  contributions  of  the  lour  quarters 
of  the  glols-,  and  of  every  kingdom  of  nature. 
To  rill  a  va<  ant  hour,  or  dispel  a  gathering  cloud 
from  his  spirits,  he  has  curious  instruments  of 
mu«ic,  winch  »|ie:ik  another  language  of  new 
and  strange  significance  to  his  heart ; — which 
make  his  veins  thrill  and  his  eyes  overflow  w  ith 
tears,  without  the  utterance  of  a  word, — and 
with  one  sweet  succession  of  harmonious 
sounds,  send  Ins  heart  hack,  over  the  waste  of 
waters,  to  the  distant  home,  where  his  wife  and 
his  children  are  gathered  around  the  fireside, 
trembling  nt  the  thought,  that  the  storm,  w  hich 
beats  upon  the  windows,  may  perhaps  overtake 
their  beloved  vol  age r  on  the  distant  seas.  And 
in  Ins  cabin,  he  has  a  library  of  volumes, — the 
strange  production  of  a  machine  of  almost  magi- 
cal (towers,— winch,  ns  he  turns  over  their 
leaves,  enable  him  to  converse  with  the  great 
and  good  of  evet)  clime  and  age,  and  w  hich, 
even  repeal  to  him,  in  audible  notes,  the  1-aws 
of  his  God  and  the  promises  of  Ins  Savior,  and 
point  out  to  him  that  happv  land,  which  he 
hopes  to  reach,  when  his  Mag  is  struck,  and  his 
sails  are  foiled,  and  the  voyage  of  life  is  over. 

The  imaginations  of  those,  w  horn  I  have  the 
honor  lo  ail. Ires.,  w  ill  lie  able  to  heighten  lhi« 
contrast,  by  a  hundred  traits  on  either  side,  for 

hut  even  as  I  have 
in>  d  i 


which  I  have  not  ti 


iti 


■xtravagant,  if  I 
•r  difference  between 
ivilized  lifearid  the  New 
iH  tween  the  New-Zea- 
urang  Outing?  And  yet 
the  New-Zealandei  w  as  born  a  rational  being, 
like  the  civilized  F.uro|iean  and  American  ; 
mid  the  civilized  European  and  American  en- 
tered life,  like  the  New -Zealander,  a  belplesa 


presented  it,  will  it  In  <h 
say,  that  there  is  a 
the  educated  child  "i 
Zealand  savage,  tha 
land  savage  and  the  < 


The  thrilling  paasage  on  Greece  was 
listened  to  with  the  most  rapt  attention 
hy  the  thronged  audience.  It  wat  an 
interesting;  circumstance  that  an  ac- 
complished young  man  from  Greece 
was  present,  and  listened  to  this  extraor- 
dinary hurst  of  eloquence.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  oration,  he  requested 
permission  to  translate  it  into  Greek 
and  distribute  it  among  his  country- 
men ;  so  that  before  long  this  appeal  will 
be  heard  in  the  land,  and  almost  in  the 
language,  of  Demosthenes  and  Plato. 
We  cannot  forbenr  quoting  it  entire  i 

What,  hat  the  ever  living  power  of  literature 
and  religmn,  prrserved  the  light  of  civilization 
and  the  intelleitual  stores  of  the  past,  tinextln 
guished  in  Greece,  during  the  long  and  dreary 
of  the  decline  and  dow  nfall  of  the  Roman 
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empire  ?  What  preserved  these  sterile  province* 

ana  petty  Mitt  from  sinking,  beyond  redemp- 
tion,in  the  gulf  of  barbarity  in  winch  Gyrene,  mid 
Key  pi,  and  Syria,  wire  swallowed  up.J  It  was 
Christianity  and  letter*,  retreating  to  their  ftist- 
nc*»ei  on  mountain  1 1  i,>s  nnd  in  secluded  valle\ s, 
— the  heights  of  At  ho-,  the  |ieaks  of  Mcteora,  the 
caverns  of  Arcadia,  the  secluded  cells  of  Put 
hum.  Here,  while  ail  else  in  the  world  seemed 
swtpt  away,  by  one  central  Mood  of  barbarism, 
civil  discord,  and  military  oppression,  the 
Greek  monks  of  the  dark  ages  preserved  and 
transcribed  their  Homers,  their  Pinto*,  and  their 
Plutnrchs.  There  nc\er  was,  stm  tl>  speaking, 
a  dark  nee  m  Greece.  Eiistathiu*  wrote  his 
admirable  cnminentnries  on  Homer,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  century.  That,  surely,  if 
ever,  was  the  midnight  of  the  mind  ;  but  it' was 
clear  and  serene  dnv,  in  hi*  learned  cell;  and 


Italy,  proud  already  of  her  Hnnte, 
cio,  and  Petrarch,— her  Medicean 
and  her  reviving  arts,— did  not  think 
her  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  poor  fugitives  from 
the  llr.nl  downfall  of  Constantinople. 

What,  hut  the  same  causes,  enforced  by  the 
power  of  the  press,  and  by  the  sympathy  with 
Greece  which  |ieivaded  the  educated  communi- 
ty of  the  modern  world,  has  accom;  lished  the 
political  restoration  of  that  country  ?  Thirteen 
years  ngn,  it  lay  under  a  hopeless  desiiotlsm. 
Its  native  inhabitants,  as  such,  were  marked  out 
for  oppression  nnd  plunder,— tolerated  in  their 
relicion  for  the  sake  of  the  exactions,  of  w  hich 
tt  furnished  the  occasion, — shut  out  from  the 
hopes  nnd  honors  of  social  life, — agriculture, 
and  nil  the  visible  and  tangible  means  of  acqui- 
■ition,  discountenanced, — commerce,  instead 
of  lifting  her  honored  front,  like  an  ocean  queen, 
n«  she  does  here,  creeping  furtively  from  islet 
to  i»l>  i,  nod  concealing  her  precarious  sains, — 
the  seas  infested  with  pirates,  nnd  the  land  w  ith 
robbers,— the  population  exhibiting  n  strange 
mixture  of  the  virtues  of  the  bnndlt  nnd  the 
vice*  of  the  sUve,  but  possessing,  in  generous 
transmission  from  better  day*,  the  elements  of 
a  free  and  enlightened  community.  Such  was 
Greece  thirteen  years  ago,  nnil  the  prospect  of 
throwing  off  the  Turkish  yoke,  in  every  re- 
aped but  this  Inst,  wns  as  w  ild  nnd  chimerical, 
a*  the  effolt  to  throw  off  the  Cordilleras  from 
this  continent.  In  nil  respects  but  one,  it 
Would  hnve  Iwen  as  reasonable  to  expect  to 
raise  a  harvest  of  grain  from  the  barren  rock  of 
Hydra,  as  to  found  n  free  and  pro-iwrou*  state 
In  this  abject  Turkish  province.  Hut  the  stand- 
ard of  liberty  wns  raised,  on  the  soil  of  Greece, 
by  the  young  men  w  ho  returned  from  the  univer- 
sities of  western  Europe,  and  the  civilized  w  orld 
was  electrified  at  the  tiding*.  It  w  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  arts,— the  rrndle  of  letters.  Ken 
sons  of  stnte  held  back  the  governments  of 
Europe  and  of  Americn  from  an  interference  in 
their  favor,  but  intellectual  sympathy,  religious 
and  moral  feeling,  nnd  the  public  opinion  ot  the 
ace,  rose  in  their  might,  and  sw^ept  nil  the  Kir- 
rieis  of  stnte  logic  away.  They  were  feeble, 
unarmed,  without  organization,  distracted  by 
feuds;  nn  ndamnntine  wall  of  neutrality  on  the 
west ;  an  incensed  barbarian  empire, — horde 
alter  horde, — from  the  confines  of  Anatolia  to 
the  cataracts  of  the  Nile, — pouring  down  upon 
them,  on  the  east.  Their  armies  and  their 
n:u  ir*  were  a  mockery  of  militnrv  power,  their 
resources  calculated  to  inspire  mthor  commiser- 
ation than  fenr.  Rut  their  spirits  wen-  sus 
tained,  and  their  wearied  bands  upheld,  by  the 
benedictions  and  the  succors  of  the  friends  of 
freedom.  The  memory  of  tbrir  great  men  of 
old  went  l^fore  them  to  battle,  and  scattered 
dismay  in  the  ranks  of  the  barbarous  foe,  n*  he 
moved,  like  Satan  in  hell,  with  uneasy  sli  ps, 
over  the  burning  soil  of  freedom.  The  *\  mpa- 
thy  of  all  considerate  and  humane  persons  w  as 


enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  posterity, 
generate,  of  those,  who  had  taught 
bumnnity  to  the  world.  Men  could  not  bear, 
with  patience,  thnt  Christian  people,  striking 
for  liberty,  should  be  trampled  down  by  barba- 
rian infidels,  on  the  •soil  of  Attica  nnd  Sparta. 
The  public  opinion  of  the  world  was  enlisted 
on  their  side,— and  liberty  herself,  personified, 
seemed  touched  with  compassion,  as  she  heard 
the  cry  of  her  venerated  parent,  the  gunnlian 
genius  of  Creece.  She  hastened  to  realize  Ihe 
hoi)  legend  of  the  Komaii  daughter,  and  send 
back  from  her  pure  bosom  the  tide  of  life  to  the 
w  asting  form  of  her  parent : — 


The  milk  of  I  *  i  ^ 


gut 


it  is  her  sire 


To  w  hom  she  renders' hack  the  debt  of  blood, 
Born  w  ith  her  birth  ;-no,  he  shall  notexpire. 

Greece  did  not  expire.  The  sons  of  Greece 
caught  new  life  from  desperation  :  the  plague 
of  the  Turkish  turns  wns  stayed,  till  the  gov- 
ernments followed,  where  the  people  hud  led 
the  way ,  nnd  the  war,  which  was  sustained  by 
the  literary  and  religious  sympathies  ot  ihe 
triends  of  art  mid  science,  wns  brought  to.a  tri- 
umphant close,  by  the  armies  nnd  navies  of 
Europe  :— nnd  there  they  now  stand,  the  first 
great  re  conquest  of  modern  civilization. 

Many,  I  doubt  not,  w  ho  hear  me,  hnve  had  the 
plen*ure,  within  a  few  weeks,  of  receiving  a 
Greek  oration,  pronounced  in  the  temple  of  The 
sens,  on  the  reception  nt  Athens  of  the  first  offi- 
cial net  of  the  young  Christian  prince,  under 
whom  the  government  of  tin*  Interesting  rout  - 
try  is  organized.  What  contemplation*  dues  tt 
not  awaken,  to  behold  a  youthful  Kavannn 
prince,  deputed  by  the  jrreul  jhiw  er*  of  Kmopc,  to 
go,  w  ith  the  guaranties  of  letters,  religion,  and 
the  nils,  to  the  city  of  Minerva,  which  had  reach- 
ed the  summit  ofhuman  civilization,  ages  before 
Havana  had  (merged  from  the  depths  of  Uie 
Hlnrk  Forest!  One  ran  almost  imagine  the 
shades  of  the  great  of  other  days,  the  jmtriots 
and  warriors,  the  philosophers  and  poets,  the 
historians  nod  orators,  rising  from  their  renow  n- 
ed graves,  to  greet  the  herald  of  their  country's 
restoration,  tine  enn  nlmoet  fancy  that  the 
sncred  dust  of  the  Ceramlciis  must  kindle  Into 
life  a*  he  draws  near  ;  that  the  sides -of  Delphi 
mid  Parnassus,  and  the  banks  of  the  |||*sos, 
must  swarm  with  the  returning  spirits  of  an- 
cient limes.  Yes  !  Marathon  and  Thermopylae 
are  moved  to  meet  him  nt  Ins  coming.  Martyrs 
of  liberty,  nnmes  that  shall  never  die,— Solon 
nnd  Pericles,  Socrates  nod  Phocion,  not  now 
w  ith  their  cups  ol  hemlock  in  their  hands,  but 
w  ith  the  deep  lines  of  theit  living  care*  effaced 
from  their  serene  brows, — at  the  head  of  thnt 
glorious  company  of  poets,  sages,  nrtists.  and 
heroes,  which  the  world  has  never  eqiinled,  de- 
scend the  fnmoti*  r»«ol  from  the  Acropolis  to 
Ihe  sen,  to  bit)  the  Deliverer  welcome  to  the  loud 
oT  gloiy  anil  the  arts.  "  Remember,"  they  cry, 
M  Oh,  Prince  !  the  Innd  ihou  nit  set  to  rule  ;  it 
i«  the  soil  of  freedom.  Remember  the  great 
nnd  wi*e  of  old,  in  whose  place  thou  nrt  called 
to  stand, — the  fathers  of  liberty  ;  remember  the 
precious  blood  which  has  wet  these  sacred 
fit  Ids  ;  pity  the  bleeding  remnants  of  w  hat  was 
once  so  grand  mid  fnir ;  respect  the-ae  time- 
worn  and  venerable  ruins  ;  raise  up  the  fallen 
columns  of  these  beautiful  fanes,  nnd  conse- 
crate them  to  the  Heavenly  Wisdom  ;  restore 
the  banished  muses  to  their  native  seat ;  be  the 
happv  instrument,  in  the  hand  of  Heaven,  of 
enthroning  It  tiers,  nnd  liberty,  and  religion,  on 
the  summits  nf  our  ancient  hills  ;  and  pay  back 
the  debt  of  the  civilize  d  world,  to  reviving,  re- 
generated Gieece.  So  shall  the  blessing  of 
those  ready  to  perish  come  upon  thee, 
ages  nfter  the  vulgar  train  of  conquerors 
princes  is  forgotten,  Ihou  shall  be  ten 
as  the  youthful  Restoter  of  Greece  !" 
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The  Rosary. 

This  is  a  small  volume  of  poetry,  se- 
lected, for  the  most  part,  from  the 
newspapers  and  magazines.  A  lew  of 
the  poems  are  from  popular  English 
authors — Ogilvie,  Merrick,  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld,  Mrs.  I  lemma,  »tc.  Some  of 
them  are  the  productions  of  writers  less 
known  and  celebrated  but  perhaps  not 
less  deserving  of  quotation.  A  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  volume  consists  of 
selections  from  the  fugitive  poetry  of 
Mrs.  Sigourney,  Misa  Gould,  Willis  G. 
Clarke,  Bryant,  Sprague,  N.  P.  Willis, 
Ware,  &c.  There  are  many  anony- 
mous pieces,  both  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican production,  some  of  which  are  not 
inferior  in  merit  to  any  which  have 
been  acknowledged  by  their  respective 
writers.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  ob- 
ject with  the  compiler,  to  embody  in  a 
cheap  and  neat  volume, — not  unsuita- 
ble for  the  use  of  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  making  presents  to  their  friends 
at  this  season, — a  collection  of  moral  and 
religious  poems,  that  might  be  consid- 
ered a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  "  Sab- 
bath Recreations,"  published,  a  few 
years  since,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont, 
of  Boston.  It  contains  only  two  p*eces 
that  are  in  Mr.  Pierpont's  book,  and 
but  very  few  that  have  appeared  in  any 
similar  collection.  We  copy  a  single 
article  from  this  collection,  as  well  on 
account  of  its  harmony  of  versification 
and  peculiar  adaptation  of  language  to 
the  subject,  as  to  verify  our  remark, 
that  the  anonymous  pieces  are  not  infe- 
rior, in  their  moral  or  poetical  cheracter, 


to  those  from  authors  of  acknowledged 

merit. 

A  DREAM  OF  HEAVEN. 

Lo  !  the  *pbI  of  death  i«  break  ing,— 
Those  who  slept  it*  sleep  are  waking,— 

Eden  ape*  her  portal*  fair  ! 
Hark  !  lite  harp*  of  t;»d  are  ringing ; 
Hark  !  the  seraph's  hymn  is  dinging, 
And  the  living  rill*  are  flinging 

Mutiic  on  immortal  air  ! 

There — no  more  at  eve  declining, — 
Sun*  without  a  cloud  are  shining 

O'er  the  land  of  life  and  love  ; 
Heaven'*  own  harvest*  woo  the  reaper; 
Heaven'*  own  dream*  entrance  the  sleeper ; 
Not  a  tear  i*  left  the  weeper 

To  profane  one  flower  above. 

No  frail  lilies  there  are  brenthing  ; 
There  no  thorny  row  t*  wreathing 

In  the  bowers  of  parndiae 
Where  the  fount*  of  life  are  flowing, 
Flower*,  unknown  to  time,  are  blowing, 
Mid  Miperher  verdure  glowing 

Than  is  sunned  by  mortal  skies. 

There  the  grove*  of  God,  that  never 
Fade  or  fall,  are  green  forever, 
Mirrored  in  the  radiant  tide  j 
There,  along  the  am  red  water*, 
Unprofaned  by  tear*  or  slaughter*, 
Wander  earth's  immortal  daughters, 

There  no  sigh  of  memory  swellelb  ; 
There  no  tear  of  misery  welletn  ; 

Hearts  will  bleed  or  break  no  more  : 
Past  is  all  the  cold  world'*  scorning, 
Gone  the  night,  and  broke  the  morning, 
With  seraphic  day  adorning 

Life's  glad  waves  and  golden  shore. 

O  !  on  that  bright  shore  to  wauder, — 
Trace  those  radiant  waves'  meander, — 

All  we  loved  ami  lo«t  In  see, — 
I*  thi*  hone,  so  pure,  so  splendid, 
Vainly  with  our  being  blended .' 
No!  with  Time  ye  are  not  ended, 

Visions  of  Eternity  ! 


OUR  FILE. 

"  The  Ttmes.of  our  Grandfathers,"  its  author  says,  "  is  admirably  "calculated 
to  fill  op  room."  We  know  not  when  we  shall  be  able  to  find  space  ample 
enough  to  contain  it. 

"  The  Letter  on  the  Mississippi,"  we  should  return  agreeably  to  the  request  of 
the  author,  if  we  had  not  lost  his  (or  her)  direction. 

"  Lo  Util  y  lo  Agradable,"  would  be  more  acceptable,  if  the  scene  were  shift- 
ed across  the  Atlantic. 

Numerous  other  contributions  are  on  file  for  future  disposition. 
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LETTER  V. 

When  I  relinquished  the  ill-fated  Museum,  I  commenced  book-sell- 
ing and  printing  on  a  small  scale.  My  store,  or  rather  my  shop,  was 
of  very  moderate  dimensions  ;  but,  small  as  it  was,  I  had  not  full-bound 
books  enough  to  till  the  shelves — a  considerable  portion  of  them  were 
occupied  by  spelling-books.  1  procured  a  credit  at  Bank,  which  ena- 
bled me  to  extend  my  business  ;  and  by  care,  indefatigable  industry, 
the  most  rigid  punctuality,  and  frugality,  I  gradually  advanced  in  the 
world.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  my  devotion  to  business,  from 
the  fact,  that  for  above  twenty-five  years,  I  was  present,  winter  and 
summer,  at  the  opening  of  my  store  ;  and  my  parlor  being  close  to 
the  store,  I  always  left  my  meals,  when  business  of  any  importance  was 
being  transacted. 

In  1798,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Health,  appointed  to 
devise  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  of  the 
Yellow  Fever,  and  of  the  orphans,  who  had  been  and  might  be  bereft 
of  their  parents  or  other  protectors.  While  the  committee  were  delib- 
erating on  the  appointment  of  managers  of  Bush  Hill  hospital,  (a  villa 
belonging  to  William  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  which  possession  had  been  taken, 
in  the  absence  of  the  proprietor,  from  the  impossibility  of  procuring  any 
other  place  as  well  situated  ;)  while,  I  say,  they  were  thus  deliberating, 
they  were  inexpressibly  delighted  by  the  offer  of  Stephen  Girard,  one 
of  the  members,  to  officiate  in  the  capacity  of  superintendent.  Stim- 
ulated by  this  noble  offering  of  himself,  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  in  a  situation  which  was  generally  regarded  as 
dooming  the  party  to  destruction,  Peter  Helm,  a  plain  German,  came 
forward,  and  offered  his  services  in  the  same  perilous  office.  They 
both  performed  the  duty  most  faithfully.  Mr.  Girard  helped  to  dress 
the  sores,  and  perform  all  the  menial  offices  for  the  sick.  This  part  of 
the  duty  was  not,  I  believe,  so  much  attended  to  by  Mr.  Helm,  who 
had  the  general  superintendence  of  the  house  and  all  its  concerns. 

I  wrote  a  full  account  of  the  rise,  progress,  effects,  and  termination 
of  this  dreadful  calamity,  of  which  I  published  four  editions.  The 
vol.  vi.  13 
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chief  part  of  one  of  them,  the  second,  was  sent  to  Europe,  for  the 
information  of  correspondents.  Hundreds  of  them  wete  sent  by 
debtora  to  creditors  in  that  quarter,  to  accouut  for  deficiency  of  remit- 
tance. 

The  following  extract  from  this  pamphlet  may  prove  interesting  to 
the  reader 

"  The  consternation  of  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  at  this  period,  September, 
1793,  was  beyond  all  bounds.  Dismay  and  affright  were  visible  in  almost  every 
person's  countenance.  Most  of  those  who  could,  by  any  means,  make  it  conven- 
ient, fled  from  the  city.  Of  those  who  remained,  many  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  houses,  being  afraid  to  walk  the  streets.  The  smoke  of  tobacco  being 
regarded  as  a  preventive,  many  persons,  even  women  and  small  boys,  had  cigars 
almost  constantly  in  their  mouths.  Others,  placing  full  confidence  in  garlic, 
chewed  it  almost  the  whole  day  :  some  kept  it  in  their  pockets  and  shoes.  Many 
were  afraid  to  allow  the  barbers  or  hair-dressers  to  come  near  them,  as  instances 
had  occurred  of  some  of  tuem  having  shaved  the  dead,  and  many  having  engaged 
as  bleeders.  Some,  who  carried  their  caution  pretty  far,  bought  lancets  for  them- 
selves, not  daring  to  allow  themselves  to  be  bled  with  the  lancets  of  the  bleeders. 
Many  houses  were  scarcely  a  moment  in  the  day  free  from  the  smell  of  gunpow- 
der, burnt  tobacco,  nitre,  sprinkled  vinegar,  &c.  Some  of  the  churches  were 
almost  deserted,  and  others  wholly  closed.  The  coffee-house  was  shut  up,  as  was 
the  city  library,  and  most  of  the  public  offices  .  three,  out  of  the  four  daily  papers, 
were  discontinued,  as  were  some  of  the  others.  Many  devoted  no  small  portion 
of  their  time  to  purifying,  scouring,  and  whitewashing  their  rooms.  Those  who 
ventured  abroad,  had  handkerchiefs  or  sponges,  impregnated  with  vinegar  or 
camphor,  at  their  noses,  or  smelling-bottles  full  of  thieves'  vinegar.  Others 
carried  pieces  of  tarred  rope  in  their  hands  or  pockets,  or  camphor  bags  tied  round 
their  necks.  The  corpses  of  the  most  respectable  citizens,  even  of  those  who  had 
not  died  of  the  epidemic,  were  carried  to  the  grave  on  the  shafts  of  a  chair,  the 
horse  driven  by  a  negro,  unattended  by  a  friend  or  relation,  and  without  any  sort 
of  ceremony.  Feopfe  uniformly  and  hastily  shifted  their  course  at  the  sight  of  a 
hearse  coming  towards  them.  Many  never  walked  on  the  foot-path,  but  went 
into  the  middle  of  the  streets,  to  avoid  being  infected  in  passing  houses  wherein 
people  had  died.  Acquaintances  and  friends  avoided  each  other  in  the  streets, 
and  only  Bignihed  their  regard  by  a  cold  nod.  The  old  custom  of  shaking  hands, 
fell  into  such  general  disuse,  that  many  shrunk  bach  with  affright  at  even  the 
offer  of  the  hand.  A  person  with  a  crape,  or  any  appearance  of  mourning,  was 
•hunned  like  a  viper  ;  and  many  valued  themselves  highly  on  the  skill  and 
address  with  which  they  got  to  windward  of  every  person  whom  they  met.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  probable  that  London,  at  the  last  stnge  of  the  plague,  exhibited 
Stronger  marks  of  terror,  than  were  to  be  seen  in  Philadelphia,  from  the  twenty- 
fifth  or  twenty-sixth  of  August,  till  late  in  September.  When  the  citizens  sum- 
moned resolution  to  walk  abroad,  and  take  the  air,  the  sick  cart  conveying 
patients  to  the  hospital,  or  the  hearBe  carrying  the  dead  to  the  grave,  which  were 
traveling  almost  the  whole  day,  soon  damped  their  spirits,  and  plunged  them 
again  into  despondency. 

"  While  affairs  were  in  this  deplorable  state,  and  people  at  the  lowest  ebb  of 
despair,  we  cannot  be  astonished  at  the  frightful  scenes  that  were  acted,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  a  total  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  society  in  the  nearest  and 
dearest  connexions.  Who,  without  horror,  can  reflect  on  a  husband,  married  per- 
haps for  twenty  years,  deserting  his  wife  in  the  last  agony — o  wife,  unfeelingly  aban- 
doning her  husband  on  his  death-bed — parents  forsaking  their  children — children 
ungratefully  flying  from  their  parents,  and  resigning  them  to  chance,  often  with- 
out an  inquiry  after  their  health  or  safety — masters  hurrying  off  their  faithful 
servants  to  Bush  Hill,  even  on  suspicion  of  the  fever,  and  that  at  a  time,  when, 
almost  like  Tartarus,  it  was  open  to  every  visitant,  but  rarely  returned  any — ser- 
vants abandoning  tender  and  humane  masters,  who  only  wanted  a  little  care  to  re- 
store them  to  health  and  usefulness— who,  1  say,  can  think  of  these  things  with- 
out horror?" 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  I  leave  physiologists  to  account  for,  that 
some  of  the  most  tranquil  and  happy  hours  of  my  existence  were 
passed  during  the  prevalence  of  this  pestilence.    And  the  feelings  of 
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my  colleagues  generally,  were  pretty  much  the  same.  I  was,  for  the 
first  time  for  teu  years,  wholly  free  from  the  cares  of  business — had  no 
money  to  borrow — no  notes  to  pay — and  my  mind  was  fully  occupied 
by  the  duties  to  which  I  had  devoted  myself.  We  generally  breakfast- 
ed at  home,  at  an  early  hour,  and  mustered  immediately  at  the  stale- 
house,  where  we  remained  till  late  in  the  evening.  We  had  a  side- 
board plentifully  provided  with  ham,  round  of  beef,  cheese,  bread, 
wine,  and  porter;  and  we  freely  enjoyed  the  good  things  provided  for 
us — became  a  band  of  brothers,  attached  to  each  other — and  were  in 
some  degree  callous  to  the  scenes,  which  daily  and  hourly  took  place, 
and  of  some  of  which  we  were  eye-witnesses.  The  only  drawback  on 
our  enjoyment,  was  when  some  friend  or  relation  was  swept  away  sud- 
denly— when  we  had  information  that  one  of  our  colleagues  shared  that 
fate* — or  when  some  person  had  become  a  corpse,  whom  we  had  seen 
or  known  to  be  in  good  health  a  few  hours  before. 

One  day  I  rode  with  Caleb  Lowndes  towards  Bush  Hill,  where  we 
stopped  to  speak  to  the  physician,  Dr.  B.  Duflield,  who  was  standing 
at  the  gate.  He  asked  us  to  alight,  which  we  complied  with.  After 
we  had  conversed  together  for  a  few  minutes,  he  invited  us  to  come  in, 
and  examine  the  house.  Lowndes  had  the  prudence  to  refuse.  But 
although  I  saw  the  impropriety  of  a  wanton  exposure  of  myself  to 
danger,  without  any  possible  good  to  arise  from  it,  1  had  not  courage 
to  refuse  (a  fading  which  has  often  cost  me  dear;)  I  entered  the  build- 
ing, and  went  through  every  room  in  the  house.  The  atmosphere  was 
fetid,  for  it  was  just  after  Messrs,  (Jirard  6c  Helm  had  undertaken  the 
management  of  it,  and  before  there  was  opportunity  to  purify  the 
rooms  from  the  pestilential  air  that  had  accumulated,  previous  to  that 
epoch,  when  dead  and  putrefying  bodies  remained  for  days  collected  in 
the  rooms,  the  attendants  having  been  inadequate  to  inter  them. 
When  I  returned  home,  I  found,  or  perhaps  only  fancied,  myself 
affected  with  what  are  always  regarded  as  incipient  symptoms— lassi- 
tude— pains  in  the  head  and  back — and  an  icy  coldness  over  the  sur- 
face of  my  body.  I  was,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  considerably 
alarmed — and  obstarr  principiis  being  my  maxim,  I  took  immediate 
measures  to  arrest  the  fell  destroyer  in  his  career.  I  bathed  my  feet 
in  warm  water — took  large  draughts  of  warm  centaury  tea — and  went 
early  to  bed,  covered  with  as  many  blankets  as  I  could  well  bear.  I 
had  a  strong  presentiment  that  a  sound  sleep  and  copious  perspiration 
would  completely  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  For  three  or  four  hours  I 
could  neither  sleep  nor  perspire.  But,  at  length,  I  fell  into  as  sound  a 
sleep  as  if  I  had  been  drenched  with  laudanum  ;  and,  when  I  awoke, 
was  covered  with  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  found  myself  as  well  as  I 
had  ever  been. 

Let  me  here  insert  two  or  three  banking  anecdotes,  although  one  of 
them,  at  least,  is  rather  out  of  time. 

The  Bank  of  North- America  was  regarded  pretty  much  as  a  Quaker 
bank, — its  most  influential  directors  being  Friends.    1  had  a  small 

«  Four  of  our  member*,  among  the  tnont  valuable  riti7.cn*  that  Philadelphia  could  boast  of,  died 
of  the  fever— Jonathan  liirkin*oii  Serjeant,  the  father  of  our  mtinmble  fellow-citi7.cn,  John  Her- 
Rr-ant,  E*n.  ;  Andrew  Adente,  Daniel  Oflley,  and  Joseph  tn*kccp.  Mr.  Hcrrrnnt  left  ten  children, 
one  of  them  posihumou*.  Seven  of  them  iveie  under  thirteen  year»  of  ape.  What  a  sacrifice  in 
the  cau*e  of  humanity  !  Of  the  whole  number  of  member*  there  are  now  living  only  four,  Thoma* 
W i*i.i r.  John  Letchworth,  James  Phamvood,  and  the  writer  of  th**c  page*. 
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account  there,  and  was  sufficiently  accommodated.  When  that  inter- 
esting comedy,  Wild  Oats,  came  to  this  country,  I  published  it.  There 
is  introduced  among  the  dramatis  persome  a  hypocritical  Quaker, 
Ephraim  Smooth,  at  which  the  Quakers  very  naturally  took  ofTence. 
Simultaneously  with  this  publication,  I  met  with  several  unusual  rejec- 
tions at  this  Bank.  It  being  a  novelty,  I  was,  from  the  coincidence, 
led  to  believe  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  Wild  Oats, 
which  the  good  followers  of  the  illustrious  l'enn,  I  supposed,  took  in 
high  dudgeon.  How  far  this  idea  was  correct,  I  never  had  any  oppor- 
tunity to  decide.    I  was  probably  quite  mistaken. 

During  the  yellow  fever  of  1708,  died  my  cxcelleut  friend,  Isaac 
Price,  than  whom  a  better,  more  zealous,  more  ardent,  or  public-spirit- 
ed man  never  lived.  I  was  indorser  for  him  at  the  Bank  of  Pennsylva- 
nia to  the  amount  of  probably  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars,  and  he  for 
me,  for  five  or  six  thousand  dollars.  I  offered  two  names  of  perfectly 
unexceptionable  character,  James  Gallagher,  and  John  Carrell,  to 
supply  his  place,  each  for  about  one  half  the  total  sum.  The  Bank 
demanded  both  names  on  each  note.  I  felt  indignant,  refused,  and 
set  them  at  defiance.  I  wrote  them  a  long  and  strong  letter,  in  which 
I  distinctly  stated,  that  1  would  not  sanction  such  a  libel  on  my  credit, 
as  to  admit  that  my  name,  with  the  addition  of  that  of  one  of  those 
citizens,  was  not  good  for  the  amount  ;  and  that  "  I  could  nut,  if  I 
would — and  would  not,  if  I  could"  give  two  indorsers  to  each  note — 
meaning,  that  the  confession  of  the  necessity  of  two  names  would 
alarm  the  parties,  and  produce  a  refusal  from  both.  I  was  in  a  con- 
siderable quandary  ;  and,  had  the  Bank  persisted,  I  really  knew  not 
what  to  do.  But  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  president,  S.  M. 
Fox,  come  to  me  in  the  evening,  with  the  information,  that  the  Bank 
had  receded  from  its  demand — that  I  had  the  privilege  of  withdrawing 
my  letter — and  thaf  I  might,  in  the  morning,  send  in  the  notes  on  my 
own  plan.  Mr.  Fox,  who  was,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  a  com- 
plete gentleman,  of  the  most  amiable  manners,  spoke  to  me  so  kindly, 
that  he  brought  tears  to  my  eyes — a  result  which  has  never  been  pro- 
duced on  me  by  harshness,  but  frequently  by  kindness  and  sympathy. 

Philadelphia,  Dec  12,  1SJ3.  M.  Carey. 

LETTER  VI. 

In  1702  or  1793,  feeling  for  the  sufferings  and  wretchedness  of  the 
numerous  Irish  emigrants  who  arrived  in  this  city,  many  of  them  pen- 
nyless,  and  in  a  most  forlorn  situation  in  every  respect,  I  called  a  meeting 
at  the  Coffee-House,  of  a  number  of  the  most  respectable  and  influen- 
tial Irishmen  in  the  city — and,  having  previously  prepared  a  constitu- 
tion, submitted  it  to  the  meeting,  by  which  it  was  adopted,  an  associa- 
tion being  formed  under  the  title  of  "The  Hibernian  Society  for  the 
relief  of  emigrants  from  Ireland."  Hugh  Holmes,  a  man  of  as  kind 
and  friendly  a  heart,  and  of  as  amiable  a  temper  and  manners,  and 
withal  as  jovial  and  festive  a  companion,  as  any  native  of  the  Emerald 
Isle,  that  ever  lived,  to  whose  friendship  and  kindness  I  was  frequently 
indebted,  was  elected  President ;  and  I  was  at  the  same  time  elected 
Secretary,  in  which  office  I  officiated  for  a  number  of  years.  This  society 
exists  in  full  and  beneficent  operation  at  the  present  day.    It  has  been 
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extremely  useful  to  many  hundreds  of  emigrants — some  of  whom  are 
now  in  easy  and  affluent  circumstances,  who,  but  for  their  aid  and  ad- 
vice, might  have  pined  in  penury.  The  treasury  has  a  handsome 
fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  adequate  to  the  current  demands  on  the 
society. 

There  was  at  that  period  a  society  of  Irishmen  in  Philadelphia,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  The  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick."  Although  their 
object  was  solely  a  jovial  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  patron 
saint  of  the  island,  and  there  could,  therefore,  be  no  real  ground  of 
rivalship  between  the  two  societies,  the  old  society  was  somewhat  jeal- 
ous of  the  new.  And  two  eminent  merchants,  belonging  to  the  Iwo 
societies,  having  met  at  the  door  of  one  of  them,  they  had  angry  words 
on  the  subject,  which,  both  being  high-tempered  and  passionate,  soon 
eventuated  in  a  pitched  battle,  wherein  the  advocate  of  the  Hibernian 
Society  came  off  victorious.  The  name  of  the  latter  was  Robert  Rainy 
— long  since  dead,  without  leaving  any  relations  behind  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  1  withhold  the  name  of  his  antagonist,  out  of  respect  to  his 
son,  now  living. 

In  1793  and  1794,  I  was  seized  with  a  theatrical  mania,  and  used 
to  attend  in  Chestnut-street,  particularly  in  the  former  year,  about 
twice  for  every  three  times  the  theatre  was  open.  I  wrote  in  each  year 
a  set  of  dramatic  criticisms,  which  induced  Wignell  and  Reinagle  to 
send  Mr.  Rowson,  the  prompter,  (now  employed  in  the  Boston  Custom 
House)  to  offer  me  the  freedom  of  the  house,  which  I  declined,  for  the 
reasons  assigned  in  the  annexed  letter. 

**  Gentlemen.— While  I  am  duly  sensible  of  your  kindness,  I  am  obliged  to 
decline  its  acceptance,  tor  reasons  which  yon  mus'l  deem  satisfactory.  If  1  accept- 
ed it,  and  praised  the  performers  and  performances,  as  1  am  well  disposed  to  do, 
whenever  I  can,  with  justice  and  propriety,  it  would  be  said  that  1  was  paying 
for  my  seat  by  pulling.  On  the  other  hand,  should  I  exercise  any  severity,  as 
would  sometimes  be  proper,  (but  winch  I  shnil  always  do  with  reluctance)  1  should 
be  charged  with  ingratitude  for  making  so  ill  a  return  for  your  kindness.  To 
avoid  all  such  ill-natured  observations.  1  will  hold  myself  free  to  censure  or  praise,^ 
as  the  case  may  require.  Yours,  cVc.  M.  CAKLY." 

In  the  fall  of  179G,  I  was  zealously  engaged,  with  half  a  dozen  or 
more  citizens,  in  the  fotmation  of  a  Sunday  School  Society,  the  first,  I 
believe,  ever  established  in  this  country,  of  which  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  White  was  President.  This  led  to  the  formation  of  the  many 
hundreds,  that  exist  at  present  in  the  United  States. 

About  the  year  1790,  William  Cobbett,  who  had  previously  written 
and  published  anonymously,  came  before  the  public  tit  propria  persona, 
as  a  writer  and  publisher. 

In  the  account  of  his  life,  published  about  that  period,  he  made  men- 
tion of  me  in  rather  favorable  terms.  Some  sorry  scribblers,  who  did 
not  dare  to  attack  htm  themselves,  strove  to  embroil  us  together;  and 
the  most  practicable  means  they  could  dev  ise  to  accomplish  this  sinister 
and  unworthy  purpose,  was,  to  hold  out  the  idea,  that  he  was  afraid  of 
me.  This  was  distinctly  stated,  in  four  pamphlets  and  several  news- 
papers. 

This  was  copying  the  example  set  by  children,  in  a  crowd  of  their 
fellow  s,  w  ho,  when  any  little  bickering  takes  place  between  two  of  their 
companions,  pat  each  on  the  back,  and  encourage  him  to  begin  the 
onset,  by  persuading  him  that  his  antagonist  is  afraid  of  him.    Of  this 
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very  humane  and  honorable  propensity,  Smollet  availed  himself  in 
Peregrine  Pickle,  where,  in  a  dispute  between  Jolter  and  Pallet,  both 
consummate  cowards,  to  prevent  them  from  running  away,  to  which 
denouement  both  were  inclined,  they  were  pushed  towards  each  other 
by  Pickle  and  Tom  Pipes.  One  of  these  doughty  heroes,  having  ut- 
tered something  like  an  Indian  yell,  so  terrified  the  other,  that  he  ran 
off,  as  il  a  roaring  lion  was  at  his  heels. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging  that  I  was  very  much  afraid 
of  Cobbett,  and  dreaded  to  enter  the  lists  with  such  a  powerful  adver- 
sary,— a  controversy  with  whom  I  regarded  as  a  most  serious  evil.  He 
had  displayed  his  talents  as  a  formidable  antagonist  both  before  and 
after  laying  aside  his  incognito.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  I 
sought  to  avoid  polemics  with  him,  knowing  the  extreme  severity  of 
his  pen — the  great  influence  he  had  on  public  opinion — and  thedanger 
of  his  injuring  me  in  my  business,  and  in  my  standing  in  society — as 
there  is  no  character,  however  pure  or  sacred,  that  is  not  more  or  less 
impaired  by  a  succession  of  attacks  by  a  powerful  writer.  The  case 
of  General  Washington  affords  a  pregnant  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
this  theory  ;  for  notwithstanding  his  inestimable  services,  his  immacu- 
late character,  and  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  held,  not  merely  by 
the  great  body  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  by  the  civilized  world,  his 
standing  was  temporarily  impaired  among  a  large  portion  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  by  the  reiterated  abuse  he  received  during  the  effervescence 
that  took  place  in  consequence  of  his  signature  of  Jay's  Treaty.  When 
such  was  the  fate  of  this  mighty  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  what  chance 
would  such  a  slender  reed  as  I,  stand,  under  similar  circumstances? 

One  of  those  scribblers,  a  certain  Joseph  Scott,  wrote  a  pamphlet 
agaiust  Cobbett,  entitled  the  Blue  Shop,  in  allusion  to  the  color  of  his 
windows  and  shutters.  In  the  preface  he  made  some  kind  mention  of 
me,  and  brought  it  and  the  title  to  me  previously  to  publication,  to  in- 
quire whether,  in  common  with  other  booksellers,  1  would  allow  it  to 
be  advertised  for  sale  in  my  store.  I  urged  and  prayed  him  to  omit 
the  part  in  question,  lest  it  might  commit  me  with  Cobbett.  But  the 
mulishuess  of  all  the  mules  in  Andalusia  could  not  exceed  that  of 
Scott.  He  would  not  alter  an  iota,  although  I  solemnly  declared  that 
on  no  other  terms  would  I  allow  it  to  enter  my  store.  Be  it  known  that 
I  had  not  seen  the  pamphlet,  or  known  any  thing  of  its  having  been  in 
the  press,  or  even  written,  before  that  moment.  During  the  time  he 
was  engaged  on  it,  I  was  absent  from  Philadelphia  in  Boston. 

Being  always  of  opinion,  that  prevention  is  far  better  than  cure,  I 
wrote  Cobbett  the  following  letter,  to  countervail  the  efforts  of  those 
who  sought  to  array  us  against  each  other. 

"  SEPTMBF.lt  G,  1796. 
"  Sir,— I  regret  exceedingly  the  introduction  of  my  name  into  your  Life  ;  not 
that  I  have  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done  .  for,  with- 
out any  affectation  of  modesty,  I  think  the  compliments  paid  me  are  rather  great- 
er than  I  deserve. 

"  My  regret  arises  from  the  occasion  it  has  since  given  to  no  less  than  four 
writers  to  couple  our  names  together— and  apparently  with  a  view  to  lead  to  a 
literary  warfare  between  us. 

"  I  feel  no  hesitation  about  declaring,  that  this  would,  for  various  reasons,  be  to 
me  highly  disagreeable.  My  wish  is  to  live  peaceably  ;  therefore,  1  am  desirous 
to  avoid  controversies  of  every  kind.  My  business  demands  my  whole  attention; 
therefore,  I  want  the  leisure  such  an  irksome  affair  would  require  j  and,  moreover, 
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every  prudent  man  would  sedulously  seek  to  avoid,  while  it  could  be  avoided 
without  dishonor,  the  probable  issue  of  a  controversy,  carried  on,  as,  1  believe, 
ours  would  be. 

"  For  these,  and  other  reasons,  I  am  induced  to  take  this  step,  as  a  precaution- 
ary measure  ;  according  to  the  old  adage,  4  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.' 

"  I  therefore  inform  you,  that  I  have  never  written  or  published  a  line  or  a  sen- 
tence respecting  you  ;  and  that  it  is  my  determination  to  pursue  the  same  hue  of 
conduct,  unless  (which  1  hope  will  not  be  the  case)  I  am  driven  to  a  different 
course,  by  unprovoked  aggression.  1  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

MATHEW  CAREY. 

Mr.  William  Cobbett." 

To  this  he  made  the  following  courteous  reply  : 

"  PiitLADELriiM,  7  Sept.  17'.*;. 
"  Sir, — Hurry  has  prevented  me  from  answering  your  polite  note  sooner.  Be 
assured  that  you  cannot  have  a  greater  aversion  to  a  paper  war,  than  I  have,  or  a 
greater  contempt  for  the  miserable  wretches  who  have  manifested  the  malicious 
desire  of  involving  us  in  one.  It  is  my  sincere  desire  to  live  in  pence  with  all  the 
booksellers — and  towards  none  does  this  desire  direct  itself  [more]  than  towards 
Mr.  Carey.  I  am  your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

W.  COBBETT. 

Mr.  M.  Caret  - 


letter  vii. 

Some  months  afterwards,  I  was  attacked  in  the  United  States  Ga- 
zette, by  John  Ward  Fenno.  a  rash,  thoughtless,  and  imprudent  youn 
man,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  the  proprietorship  and  manag 
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ment  of  that  paper.  Cobbett,  who  patronized  Fenno,  copied  into  "  the 
Porcupine's  Gazette"  some  of  that  young  man's  abuse. 

Still  desirous  of  avoiding,  if  possible,  an  open  collision  with  a  man 
whom  I  justly  regarded  as  a  most  formidable  antagonist,  I  wrote  him 
the  following  letter  : — 

"  Mr.  Cobbett, 

"  1  am  concerned  to  find  that  you  appear  disposed  to  force  me  into  a  paper 
warfare  with  you,  whether  I  will  or  no.  This  does  not  correspond  with  the 
declaration  in  your  billet  of  September  7,  17'.H» — 'It  is  my  sincere  desire  to  live 
in  peace  with  all  the  booksellers— and  towards  none  does  this  desire  direct  itself 
[more]  than  towards  Mr.  Carey.' 

"  The  aversion  I  formerly  expressed  to  this  warfare  has  not  diminished.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  stronger  than  ever.  I  therefore  make  this  one  more  effort  to 
avoid  it.  Should  we  be  engaged  in  it,  I  am  determined  to  be  able  to  exculpate 
myself  from  its  consequences,  whatever  they  may  be. 

"  I  have  merited  no  ill  treatment  at  your  bands,  except  for  the  sin  of  differing 
from  you,  toto  calo,  in  political  opinions.  I  have  done  you  no  injury.  In  the  ac- 
count of  your  Life,  you  professed  your  gratitude  towards  me  ;  what  haw  canceled 
this  debt 5 

"  I  have,  you  must  acknowledge,  taken  no  common  pains  to  escape  a  contest 
with  you.  To  rne  it  would  be  as  irksome,  as  can  well  be  conceived.  For  if  you 
slander  and  abuse  me,  what  am  I  to  do  -  Very  unfortunately,  in  bodily  slreugth 
I  am  far  your  inferior.  Were  I,  as,  in  my  humble  opinion,  every  man  ought,  in 
such  a  case,  to  attempt  to  procure  redress  by  the  cndgel,  for  the  injuries  of  the 
pen,  it  is  more  than  probable  1  should  only  meet  with  an  aggravation  0f  the  in- 
jury. But  it  is  no  reason,  because  I  am  weaker  than  you,  that  I  am  therefore  to 
be  subject  to  your  unprovoked  attacks. 

'*  Shall  I  return  slander  for  slander,  abuse  for  abuse  ?  In  this  line  I  am  un- 
practised. I  despise  a  recurrence  to  those  weapons.  Besides,  the  utmost  of  my 
ingenuity  could  devise  nothing  to  add  to  what  has  been  written  against  you  inel- 
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feclually.  I  scorn  to  borrow  scurrility  from  any  man.  I  hope  there  is  no  vanity 
in  the  declaration,  that  in  fair,  open,  gentlemanly  controversy,  there  lives  not  a 
man  from  whom  I  would  shrink— but  ubuse  I  have  never  employed,  and  never 
shall  willingly. 

"  Should  1  sue  you  for  damages  f — Poor  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  dancing 
attendance  in  courts,  to  have  perhaps  a  few  hundred  dollars  damages  decreed, 
after  an  expense  of  time  worth  probably  double  the  amount  ! 

44  What  oilier  alternative  remains?  Yon  fight  no  duels.  In  this  latter  mode, 
the  inequality  arising  from  a  disparity  of  strength  and  size,  and  from  my  lame- 
ness, is  done  away.  But  to  this  ultima  rutio  there  are  strong  objections.  Arms 
have  !>een  your  trade  for  years  .  I  have  never  drawn  but  two  triggers  in  my  life. 
Here,  therefore,  the  inequality  returns,  though  not  in  so  great  a  degree.  But  this 
is  not  my  only  objection.  1  have  a  wife  and  four  small  children  to  support.  On 
my  industry  they  depend.  I  owe  it  to  them,  to  incur  no  honorably-avoidable 
risque:  This  motive,  and  a  decent  regard  for  the  laws  of  the  state,  induce  me  to 
take  every  step  that  can  be  taken  with  propriety,  to  avert  a  commencement  of 
hostilities.  But  powerful  as  these  motives  are,  and  powerful  they  must  surely  be 
allowed,  no  man  shall  abuse  or  insult  me  with  impunity. 

M  1  once  more,  sir,  in  the  same  spirit  as  dictated  my  former  letter,  declare,  that 
I  have  never  written  or  published  a  line  or  sentence  against  you.  1  have  long 
done  writing  on  politics.  1  have  no  concern  in,  nor  control  over,  the  Daily 
Advertiser  ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  responsible  for  its  contents.  In  fact,  al- 
though I  regard  it  as  extremely  well  conducted  in  general,  yet  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  it,  which  I  disapprove,  as  much  as  any  thing  that  has  ever  appeared  in 
your  paper. 

«•  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  have  this  letter  ascribed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a 
desire  of  intimidating  you,  or,  on  the  other,  to  any  fear  of  you.  They  are  both 
equallv  remote  from  iny  heart.  My  wish  is  peace.  I  have  done  nothing  to  pro- 
voke hostility.  As  long  as  in  my  power,  1  shall  avoid  it— when  it  comes,  1  shall 
know  how  to  meet  it. 

41  This  letter,  like  my  former,  is  intended  for  your  own  perusal.  The  other, 
contrary  to  mv  wishes,  was  divulged.  Some  anonymous  miscreant  scoundrel, 
whom  perhaps  I  may  discover  and  repay,  stated  it  to  be  a  deprecation  of  your 
wrath,  for  inpiries  I  had  offered.  Heaven  and  hell  are  not  more  oppo-ed  to  each 
other,  than  this  idea  is  to  truth.  M.  CAREY." 

To  this  he  made  a  harsh  and  angry  reply,  and  continued  to  copy 
Fenno's  squibs.  I  then  sought  to  intimidate  him,  and  wrote  him  the 
most  severe  letter  I  ever  penned,  of  which  I  annex  a  specimen. 

44  Wretch  as  you  are,  *  *  *  I  desire  not  the  honor  or  credit  of  being  abused 
or  vilified  by  you.  I  have  not  leisure  to  attend  to  a  controversy,  unless  I  am 
driven  to  re-commence  the  trade  of  newspaper  printing,  and  make  a  profession  of 
scribbling;  this,  if  I  cannot  escape  your  coarse,  low-lived  abuse,  I  shall  certainly 
and  infallibly  do— and  then  1  will  hold  you  up  to  the  execration  of  mankind. 

44  But  no;  1  will  never  disgrace  my  paper  with  your  detested  name.  Callous 
and  case-hardened,  you  draw  subsistence  from  your  infamy  and  notoriety. 
4  Hissed  and  hooted  by  the  pointing  crowd,'  you  care  not.  provided  vou  can 
amass  money  enough  to  secure  you  a  competence  at  the  close  of  your  dishonora- 
ble career.  But  your  writing!  I  shall  so  cut  up,  and  strip  of  lheirV>phistry,  as  to 
make  even  '  Folly's  self  to  stare,'  and  w  onder  how  she  could  possibly  have  been 
•o  long  duped  by  you. 


44  To  send  a  challenge  to  a  blasted,  posted,  loathsome  coward,  who,  a  disgrace 
to  the  name  of  soldier,  when  he  was  called  to  account  for  his  villany,  hen-h?art- 
edly  took  refuge  under  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  and  swore  his  life  against  the 
challenger,  would  sink  me  almost  to  a  level  with  yourself.  But,  detested  mis- 
creant, if  ever  you  dare  approach  the  throne  of  heaven,  pour  out  thanksgivings 
that  I  am  so  far  inferior  to  you  in  bodily  strength.  Were  I  able  to  grapple  with  you 
single-handed.  I  swear  by  nil  my  hopes  of  h  appiness,  the  inmost  recesses  of  your 
dungeon-like  labyrinths  should  not  screen  you  from  my  vengeance!  Heavens! 
what  pride  !  what  pleasure  !  1  should  feel  in  dragging  you  reeking  from  your  den, 
and  cow-skinning  you,  till  Argus  himself  should  not  be  able  to  perceive  a  hair's 
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breadth  upon  your  carcass  bat  acre  upon  sore ;  so  that  were  you  and  Lazarus 
candidates  for  the  commiseration  of  the  public,  you  would  carry  off  the  palm."# 
December  22,  17U«. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed,  and  with  some  appearance  of 
justice,  that  I  was  in  a  violent  passion  when  I  wrote  this  letter.  This 
is  a  great  error.  Mrs.  Carey  sat  opposite  to  me,  while  I  was  writing  ; 
and,  as  I  wrote  a  dozen  or  twenty  lines,  I  read  them  to  her,  and  we 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  at  the  extreme  severity  of  the  style — after 
which  I  resumed  my  pen. 

This  letter  did  not  produce  the  efTect  of  silencing  him.  However, 
he  seemed  undetermined  for  some  days  what  to  do.  The  letter  was 
sent  on  a  Monday,  and  unnoticed  by  him  till  the  following  Saturday, 
when  he  opened  his  batteries  on  me — and  his  attacks  became  more 
virulent  than  before.  This  induced  me  to  publish  a  "  Plum  Pudding 
for  Peter  Porcupine,"  in  which  I  handled  him  with  great  severity  in 
his  own  abusive  style,  and  therein  published  our  correspondence. 

To  turn  this  publication  into  ridicule,  he  sent  his  servant  with  some 
venison  and  jelly  between  two  plates,  in  return  for  the  Plum  Pudding. 
I  did  not  feel  disposed  to  let  the  affair  pass  sub  silentio — and  sent  back 
his  present  by  a  stout  Irish  porter,  above  six  feet  high,  with  directions 
to  let  the  plates  fall  in  the  middle  of  Cobbett's  store,  and,  if  possible,  in 
his  presence,  and  to  be  ready  to  defend  himself  in  the  event  of 
aggression,  pledging  myself  that  I  would,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  permitted,  bear  him  harmless.  He  performed  the  service  faith- 
fully, as  he  said — gave  a  scowling  look  of  defiance  atCobbctt,  and  came 
away  unmolested. 

This  publication  gave  rise  to  a  slight  altercation  with  Robert  Good- 
loe  Harper.  On  the  day  of  publication,  he  came  to  my  store  in  com- 
pany with  Messrs.  Swift,  Coit,  and  Dana,  three  members  of  Congress, 
and  observed — "  I  understand  you  have  been  giving  it  to  Cobbett." — 
"  Yes,"  says  I.  "  I  have  treated  him  in  his  own  style.  I  have  no 
idea  of  fighting  a  man  with  a  small  sword,  who  has  a  wheelbarrow  full 
of  brickbats  to  knock  my  brains  out.  I  have  given  him  brickbat  for 
brickbat."  After  some  further  conversation,  "Give  me,"  says  he,  *'  a 
copy  ;  for  I  like  to  read  all  these  blackguard  things."  Irritated  by  this 
rudeness,  I  said,  "  Then,  sir,  you  must  like  to  read  your  own  speeches, 

for  by   they  are  among  the  most  blackguard  things  that  have 

appeared  in  this  country."  He  bit  his  lip,  changed  color,  and  appear- 
ed undetermined  whether  or  not  to  knock  me  down,  which  he  could 
readily  have  done.  At  length,  he  walked  off  quietly,  with  tarnished 
laurels.  I  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  tickled  with  the  result,  and  men- 
tioned the  affair  to  all  who  came  to  my  store  in  the  afternoon.  It  made 
its  way  to  the  beer-houses  in  the  evening  ;  to  the  Aurora  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  into  a  large  portion  of  the  Democratic  papers  throughout  the 
Union  in  due  course. 

Philadelphia,  December  28,  1833. 


•  I  should  have  «nrnr  rrluctanre  about  re  pul>li*liinc  t*  >  -•  extract*  and  letters,  but  that  all  the 
abuMt  evft  leveled  at  me  by  Tobbctt  U  emhnlmrd  in  "  Coblwit'*  work*,"  poMisBKll  in  1-ondon  In 
the  year  l»0|,  in  twelve  volume*,  and  will  be  read  w  hen  I  am  dead  and  gone.  It  i»  therefor*,  not 
improper  to  record  tome  portion  of  the  ofTnst  matter. 

VOL.  TI.  14 
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LETTER  VIII. 

I  next  published  the  Porcupiniad,  a  Hudibrastic  poem,  in  which  I 
gave  a  great  number  of  extracts  to  show  the  scurrilous  and  abusive 
nature  of  Cobbett's  paper.  I  turned  some  of  his  paragraphs  into  Hudi- 
brastic  verse,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  smoothly  they  ran,  in  many  in- 
stances, with  the  alteration  of  a  single  word  or  two — and  often  with- 
out the  alteration  of  a  letter. 

"  It  must  be  a  republican  to  belie  a  fallen  republic.  You  are  like  porpoises,  the 
moment  one  receives  a  wound,  the  rest  gather  round  and  devour  him."    Dec.  6, 1798. 

None  but  a  republican  so  base, 
As  to  belie  and  heap  disgrace, 
On  fallen  republics.    You  are  all, 
Vile  porpoises,  both  great  and  small. 

one  receives  a  iround, 
The  rest,  instanter,  gather  round, 
And  seizing  their  devoted  prey, 

Tear  and  devour  him  straightway.*  * 

"  Gullibility  is  far  from  being  the  characteristic  of  Americans  in  the  com- 
mon concerns  of  life  ;  but  M  politics  they  have  shown  themselves  most  miserably 
shallow.  They  have  been  the  dupes  of  every  artful  rascal,  aho  has  thought  it  teortk 
his  while  to  deceive  them."    P.  G.  November  8,  1798. 

Th'  Americans,  I  know  full  well, 
In  small  affairs,  a  'nt  cullible, 
In  polities  they  're  rery  shallow, 
And  duped  by  every  artful  fellow, 
Or  rascal,  who  thinks  worth  his  while 
Their  easy  nature  to  beguile. 

"  Shoot  and  hack  meat/,  mi/  brare  felines  !  You  cannot  strike  amiss.  Lay  about 
you  on  all  sides;  and,  like  Hercules  of  old,  when  you  have  rid  the  world  of  all 
other  monsters,  conclude  by  doing  justice  on  yourselves.  So  shall  your  vile  car- 
casses become  a  prey  to  the  beasts  of  the  forest  and  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the 
•arth  shall  have  peace.    Amen."    Sept.  17,  1797. 

shout,  hack  away,  my  fellows  brave. 
Nor  child,  nor  man,  nor  woman  save. 
You  cannot  strike  amiss,  ne'er  doubt  you  ; 
On  all  sides  fiercely  lay  about  you, 


•  Should  any  critic  he  disposed  to  N»  severe  on  •omo  of  tbe'se  lines,  as  harsh  and  unpoetieal,  let 
him  examine  Hudibnu,  the  grand  prototype  of  Ibis  species  of  versification,  and  he  will  find  coup- 
lets Infinitely  more  harsh  than  any  of  mine — as,  for  example  : 

And  shine  upon  me  but  benignly, 

With  that  one  and  the  otbor  piganey.    Hudibnu,  ».  //.  r.  1.  560. 

If  we  permit  men  to  nm  beadlong, 

To  exorbitances  fit  for  bedlam.    Idem,  p.  I.  e.  //.  GAS. 

Was  no  dispute  afoot  between 

The  caterwauling  brethren  ?   Idem,  701. 

T  was  nothing  so.    Both  sides  were  balanct 

So  equal,  none  knew  which  was  valiant'al.    Idem,  807. 

Ward,  author  of  England's  Reformation,  a  celebrated  Hudibrastlc  writer,  took  equal  liberties. 

Tint  even-  one  ninv  understand 

Whit  sort  of  faith  we  are  to  te.icb  the  land.    EnslaniTi  ftyormation,  Canto  II. 

The  doctrine*  t  uiplit  in  every  one, 
Though  perfect  contradiction,    i:  t<l. 

And  in  plain  syllables  declare, 

That  only  bread  and  wine  are  present  there.  Itod. 
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And  when,  like  Hercules,  you  kill 
All  other  monsters,  then  fulfil 
Decree  of  justice  on  yourselves, 
You  Democratic,  dev'lish  elves. 
So  shall,  our  terrors  to  allay, 
Your  carcasses  become  a  prey 
To  fowls  in  air,  and  beasts  in  den, 
And  wearied  earth  have  peace  again ; 
I,  William  Cobbett,  sin;*  Amen. 

M  This  rcolflikc  trick,  is  an  ejact  emblem  of  the  general  conduct  of  the  brutes 
of  Democracy  all  over  the  world."    Dec.  24,  1798. 

This  wolf-like  trick  exactly  suits 
Democracy's  most  furious  brutes. 

"  I  hope  destruction  will  light  on  me  and  mine,  if  ever  I  do  any  thing,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  aid  or  assist  him."    Porcupine's  Gazette,  May  24, 1796. 

Destruction  light  on  me  and  mine, 
If  ever  I  should  once  incline, 
By  means  direct,  or  indirect, 
To  aid  the  caitiff,  or  protect. 

"  Send  me  a  JUe  of  your  papers,  you  trimming  rascals,  and  you  shall  see  what 
pretty  creatures  I 'll  make  of  you.  1  '11  cook  you  up  into  a  dish  fit  for  the  Devil." 
Idem,  Jan.  28,  1798.  ' 

Of  your  newspapers  send  a  JUe, 

You  trimming  rascals,  base  and  vile ; 

What  pretty  creatures  I  shall  make  you ! 

I  '11  make  your  warmest  friends  forsake  you. 

To  my  old  patron,  I  '11  be  civil  ; 

A  disk  I 'll  cook  you  for  the  Devil. 

"  With  this  before  their  eyes,  the  House  of  Representatives  sit  debating,  shilly 
shally,  whipping  the  devil  round  the  post,  and  no  energetic  measure  is  adopted,  no 
strong  alien  bill  or  sedition  law  is  passed,  nor  is  any  declaration  of  war  made,  by 
which  traitors  can,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  be  found  guilty,  and  punished."  Idem, 
June  19,  1798. 

Congress,  alas !  are  still  debating, 
Shilly  shally,  hesitating ; 
Whipping  the  devil  round  the  post  ; 
Ana  so  much  precious  time  is  lost ; 
No  bill  'gainst  aliens  do  they  pass, 
No  strong  sedition  law,  alas  ! 
Nor  do  the  cowards  dare  declare 
Against  the  French  a  state  of  war. 

I  presume  this  is  enough  for  the  present  letter.  My  next  shall  fur- 
nish another  collection,  equally  creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  public  by 
whom  Cobbett  was  patronized. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  2,  1834. 


LETTER  IX. 

I  give  a  few  more  extracts  to  show  the  authorkativo  and  imperious 
style  used  by  Cobbett  and  his  dictation  to  the  government. 

"  Can  there  be  any  stronger  evidence  than  these,  that  you  do  not  possess  the 
public  confidence ;  and  that  although,  by  some  fatality  or  other,  you  Jill  seats  in  Con- 
gress, you  are  really  not  the  representatives  of  the  people  at  this  moment,  nor  the 
organs  of  their  will  and  opinion  ?  What  do  you  wait  for  more  ?  Are  you  re- 
solved to  hang  as  dead  weights,  and  to  stop  the  wheels  of  government,  until  the 
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people  rise  and  take  you  by  the  shoulders,  as  Cromwell  did  the  rump,  in  the  last 
century,  and  rum  you  out  of  doors  f"    June  26,  1798. 

And  will  you,  pray,  dare  make  pretence 
T  enjoy  the  public  confidence  ? 
Although  you  fill  the  Congress  seats, 
You  are  a  pack  of  very  cheats : 
1  pray,  why  will  you  longer  wait? 
Will  you  still  hang  a  deadly  weight, 
To  stop  the  governmental  wheel, 
And  overturn  the  commonweal/ 
Wait  you  until  the  people  (rise, 
Your  various  misdeeds  to  chastise, 
And  out  doors  turn  you  in  a  rage, 
As  Cromwell  served  the  rump,  last  age  ? 

41  Were  I  the  king  (there  is  but  one  upon  earth,)  I  would  immediately  declare 
war  against  the  Danes  and  Swedes.  People  in  general  are  not  aware  of  the  mis- 
chief these  peddling  monarchs  have  done.  I  pray  to  God  to  reward  them  with  a 
revolution."    March  1,  1799. 

Were  /  the  king  (what  jubilee  !) 
There  is  but  one — and  George  is  he — 
I  would  directly  war  declare 
'Gainst  Bancs  and  Swedes.    Few  are  awaie 
How  much  their  peddling  kings  have  done 
Of  mischief,  which  they  '11  ne'er  atone. 
I  pray,  O  God  !  reward  them  well, 
With  revolutions  dire  from  ! 

"  In  all  combats  or  rencontres — in  all  transactions  of  peace  or  war,  between 
Englishmen  and  Dutchmen,  the  perfidy  of  the  latter,  and  particularly  their  atro- 
cious conduct  towards  the  British  army,  ought  ever  to  be  remembered.  If  I  could 
save  one  of  these  snigger- sneeing  rascals  from  sinking  in  the  Delaware,  I  would  not 
do  it.  To  forgive  the  crimes  of  the  Dutch,  is  one  of  the  most  base  offences  against 
nature  that  a  Briton  can  commit."   Jan.  1,  1798. 

In  each  rencontre,  or  affair, 

'Twizt  Dutch  and  English,  peace  or  war, 

The  Dutchmen's  perfidy  ought  not 

A  single  moment  be  forgot. 

If  I  a  snigger-snee  could  save 

From  sinking  in  the  Del' ware  wave, 

Perdition  on  me  if  1  'd  do  it  , 

I  'd  make  the  rascals  surely  rue  it. 

The  crimes  of  Dutchmen  to  forgive, 

Must  surely  be,  as  1  in  alive, 

'Gainst  nature,  the  offence  most  base, 

That  can  on  Briton  heap  disgrace. 

"Let  us  hope  that  the  Methodist  Preachers  all  over  the  country  will  follow  this 
gentleman's  example.  The  Methodists  ought  to  fight  as  well  as  other  people. 
The  sword  and  the  tcord  hare  often  co-operated,  and  such  a  co-operation  is  at  this 
time  ten  thousand  times  more  necessary  than  ever.  There  ought  to  be,  and  there 
must  be,  a  real  crusade,  a  holy  war,  against  the  infidel  reprobate  French.  To  kill 
one  of  them  infield  of  battle,  will  merit  more  in  the  ems  of  God,  than  praying  and 
singing  psalms  for  a  hundred  years."    July  II,  1798. 

Let  us  the  Methodists  excite. 
As  well  as  other  folks,  to  fight : 
Let  the  word  and  sword  co-operate 
To  save  the  holy  ark  of  state  ; 
'  T  is  thousand  times  more  needful  now, 
Than  in  times  past,  all  men  allow  : 
Let 's  boldly  make  a  grand  crusade — 
And  quick  the  Gallic  lands  invade  ; 
T'  attack  the  French  in  field  of  battle, 
And  butcher  them  like  sheep  or  cattle  j 
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Will  gain  of  grace  a  greater  store, 

And  please  the  God  of  mercy  more, 
Than  singing  psdlms  a  hundred  years, 
Or  teaxing  heaven  with  prayers  and  tears. 

«  The  rascal  deserves  to  have  a  red-hot  tcire  run  through  his  tongue."  July 
11,  1796. 

Run  through  his  tongue  a  red-hot  wire : 
No  less  deserves  tins  rascal  dire. 

"  And  yet  the  sound  of  peace  re-echoes  through  the  land  !  O  lasting  disgrace  '. 
Rivers  of  blood  will  not  wash  it  away  !"    May  5W»,  1798. 

Still,  through  the  land,  the  sound  of  peace 
Re-echoes  !  O  what  dire  disgrace  ! 
Rivers  of  blood  vou  d  use  in  vain, 
To  wash  away  the  hideous  stain. 

"  It  would  be  a  happy  thing  if  the  accursed  art  of  printing  could  be  totally  de- 
stroyed, and  obliterated  from  the  human  mind."    Sept.  1,  1798. 

O  what  a  glorious  theme  for  joy, 
Could  we  with  vandal  rage  destroy 
And  from  mankind  obliterate 
Printing,  that  art  most  reprobate. 

The  Porcupiniad  closed  the  controversy.  Cobbett  made  no  attempt 
at  reply,  and  never,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  had  my  name  in  his  paper 
after  the  publication,  except  once  or  twice,  and  then  only  incidentally. 

In  1796  there  was  an  association  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  of 
which  Dr.  Leib,  Dr.  Reynolds,  John  Beckly,  W.  Duane,  J.  Clay,  and 
B.  F.  Bache,  were  the  prime  leaders.  As  the  name  and  character  of 
General  Washington  were  employed  as  a  species  of  argument  in  favor 
of  the  treaty,  it  was  debated  among  the  leaders,  for  a  considerable  time, 
whether  the  validity  of  this  argument,  that  is,  the  character  and  merits 
of  General  Washington,  should  be  canvassed.  At  length,  in  an  evil 
hour,  it  was  resolved  to  assail  General  Washington  in  the  Aurora,  and 
in  pamphlets,  of  which  a  number  appeared,  some  of  them  coarse  and 
vulgar.  Among  the  rest,  the  spurious  letters  published,  as  those  of 
Washington,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  the  attacks  on  the 
General  in  an  old  pamphlet,  of  which  I  forget  the  title,  wherein  he 
was  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  Frenchman  bearing  a  flag  of  truce, 
during  the  war  of  1756.  A  Pole,  of  the  name  of  Treziulncy,  who 
acted  as  book-keeper  for  Mr.  Duane,  wrote  a  pamphlet,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  prove  the  utter  incapacity  of  General  Washington,  as  dis- 
played during  the  revolution. 

These  violent  measures,  which  did  more  to  injure  the  cause  of 
Democracy  than  all  the  efforts  of  its  enemies  could  have  done  in  five 
years,  were  carried,  as  I  was  given  to  understand,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Dr.  Leib  and  Dr.  Reynolds,  two  men  of  ardent  temperament, — 
the  latter  of  whom  was  among  the  most  imprudent  of  men.  The  pub- 
lications were  highly  pernicious  to  B.  F.  Bache,  who,  till  that  period, 
was  popular  on  account  of  his  amiable  manners  and  his  descent  from 
Dr.  Franklin.  The  Aurora  was  ably  conducted,  and  had  had  a  very 
extensive  circulation.  But  the  attacks  on  General  Washington  blasted 
Bachc's  popularity,  and  almost  ruined  the  paper.  Subscribers  with- 
drew in  crowds — and  the  advertising  custom  sank  to  insignificance. 

Dr.  Reynolds  was  the  most  unfortunate  of  men  in  all  his  undertak- 
ings.   Unlike  Midas,  whose  touch  turned  every  thing  he  came  in  con- 
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tact  with,  into  gold, — every  thing  in  which  the  Doctor  was  concerned, 
eventuated  unprosperously.  On  one  occasion,  he  stationed  himself  in 
the  yard  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  on  Sunday,  with  a  chair,  table,  and 
desk,  to  procure  subscribers  to  a  memorial  to  Congress  against  a  pro- 
posed alteration  in  the  laws  respecting  citizenship,  which  went  to 
extend  the  time  of  probation  for  emigrants.  The  majority  of  the  con- 
gregation were  federalists,  and  hostile  to  the  object  of  Dr.  Reynolds. 
A  rash  young  man  gave  him  a  shove,  and  upset  his  table  and  desk — a 
scuffle  ensued,  in  which  the  doughty  hero  of  the  memorial  was  severely 
handled — thrown  to  the  ground — and  his  clothes  torn.  He  was  finally 
taken  by  constables,  followed  by  at  least  five  hundred  men  and  boys, 
to  the  House  of  Judge  McKean,  by  whom  he  was  at  once  released. 
What  became  of  the  affair  afterwards,  I  have  forgotten.  So  convinced 
was  I  of  the  fatality  of  bis  efforts,  that  I  once  told  him — half  jest,  half 
earnest — that  if  I  were  a  leading  federalist,  I  would  give  him  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Demo- 
crats ;  for  so  surely  as  he  did,  so  surely  would  they  be  utterly  blasted. 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  6ih,  1834.  M.  Carey. 


A  SPECIMEN  OF  THE  ACTED  DRAMA. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  there  are  only  two  grand  ends  to  be  aimed 
at  in  dramatic  representations.  The  first  is  the  production  of  great 
noise  and  bustle  ;  the  second,  the  introduction  of  some  incident,  little 
short  of  a  miracle,  that  will  have  a  most  startling  effect  upon  an  audi- 
ence. For  the  first  purpose,  guns,  trumpets,  horns,  thunder-storms, 
and  earthquakes  are  in  great  repute  ;  and  if  your  plot  happen  to  be 
laid  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  use  of  it  will  be  so  much 
the  more  wonderful.  For  the  latter  purpose  you  can  use  trap-doors, 
ghosts,  sudden  and  mysterious  assassinations  ;  and  the  occasional  res- 
urrection of  a  person  supposed  to  be  dead  will  be  hailed  with  the 
most  rapturous  approbation.  The  following  scene  has  been  composed 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  recent  drama  :  its  only 
peculiarity  consists  in  being  written  in  blank  verse  rather  above  the 
current  order : — 

Scene.  A  dark  wood.  Time  midnight.  Tuscaloosa  discovered  asleep.  The 
remains  of  a  watch-fire  glimmering  by  his  side.  Startled  by  a  sudden  howl :  rises 
in  confusion,  and  looks  wildly  about'him. 

Hark  !    Was  my  ear  deceived,  or  did  I  not 

Drink  in  deep  sounds  of  terror  and  despair  ? 

Old  Tuscaloosa's  soul  is  nerved  with  iron, 

And  never  saw  the  man  that  it  would  yield  to. 

What  howl  was  that  ?    Could  it  have  been  a  wild  cat? 

I  'II  tear  the  beast  to  pieces — when  I  catch  him. 

(A  horn  sounds.) 

Why  here  must  be  the  white  man.    Shall  I  run  1 
Or,  hide  myself?    Or,  shall  I  fight  with  them  ? 
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Brave  thought !    But  haply  they  are  two  to  one — 
I  'II  climb  the  tree.    If  I  can  shoot  them  safely — 
Then  be  it  so :  if  not,  I  'II  snugly  lie — 
And  meet  my  death,  when  I 'm  obliged  to  die. 

[Stage  directions.  In  uttering  the  last  words  the  tragedian  clenches  his  fist, 
maKes  up  a  very  wry  face,  and,  rushing  forward  to  the  foot-lights,  bellows  out  his 
determination  in  an  exceedingly  loud  voice.  He  then  waits  till  the  audience 
have  given  him  a  round  of  applause,  when  be  retires  to  the  back  of  the  stage  and 
climbs  the  tree.] 

Enter  Colonel  Petero  Best  and  Thomasiko  Tompkiks. 
TOMPKINS. 

Methought  I  heard  a  voice !    Could  it  have  been 
A  shade  impalpable  that  vented  forth 
Its  terrible  curses  to  the  midnight  air  ? 
Or,  was  it  rather  some  inhuman  savage, 
Lurking  about  to  murder  and  waylay 
Innocent  travelers,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
Passing  at  midnight  through  the  pathless  wood  2 
Speak  to  me,  Petero.    Tell  me  your  opinion. 

PETERO. 

Upon  my  word,  I  know  not,  Thomasino. 

I  only  know  that  I  sincerely  wish 

My  lodgement  for  the  night  were  not  beneath 

This  most  inclement  sky — but  that  my  limbs 

Were  full  recumbent  on  the  easy  chair, 

That  stands  unfilled  by  my  dear  chimney  corner, 

Where  Mistress  Bent,  dear  creature,  would  console  me, 

By  stories  of  the  children's  innocent  pranks. 

TOMPKINS. 

Methinks  the  night  is  growing  darker,  Petero, 

And  the  grim  clouds  thick  gather  in  the  sky. 

Hark  !    Heard  you  not  that  thunder  ?    Heard  you  not 

The  dread  artillery  of  the  murky  heavens? 

[Stage  directions.  Tompkins  looks  grimly  at  Petero.  He  then  advances  with 
stately  strides  to  the  audience,  and  addresses  the  last  question  in  the  most  in- 
quisitive manner  to  the  pit.  Then,  raising  bis  eyes  upwards,  and  clasping  his 
hands,  he  remains  a  moment  or  two  in  an  attitude  till  the  audience  have  received 
the  full  shock  of  an  accumulated  quantity  of  thunder.] 

PETERO. 

It  was  indeed  a  screamer,  Thomasino. 
How  the  rain  patters.    It  will  burst,  anon, 
In  fearful  showers,  and  we  shall  be  as  wet 
As  the  soaked  garments  in  my  consort's  tubs. 

[Stage  directions.  The  rain  must  now  descend  in  torrents  behind  the  scenes, 
and  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  expose  any  of  the  corps  dramatique.  There  must 
be  the  severest  storm  in  this  place  ever  known  in  the  country.  An  ordinary 
storm  will  not  answer  :  the  public  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a  horn- 
cane.] 
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TOMPKINS. 

Ah,  Petero,  't  is  indeed  a  fearful  night. 
And  should  the  wolves  

(Howl  of  a  pack  of  wolves  in  the  distance.) 

What,  heard  you  not  that  howl  ? 
It  was  tremendous.    Deeply,  darkly  horrible. 
Ah,  Petero,  were  I  only  once  safe  home, 
It  should  be  much  that  would  induce  me  to 
Bother  me  with  the  woes  of  such  a  night. 
And  then  to  think  that  for  the  paltry  sum 
Of  seven  and  sixpence,  we  have  ventured  thus — 
The  bargain  was  a  poor  one,  Petero. 

PETERO. 

You  were  not  sharp  enough,  good  Thomasino  : 
You  might  have  got  nine  shillings,  at  the  least, 
For  such  a  job;  ay,  and  a  drink  to  boot. 

TOMPKINS. 

We  will  not  quarrel.    When  the  elements 
Are  thus  at  war,  let  not  two  wandering  mortals 
Be  quarrelsome  for  a  trifle.    Did  you  see 
That  sudden  flash  ?  it  is  the  keenest  lightning 
I  'vc  seen  this  twelvemonth. 

[Stage  directions.  Let  there  he  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning,  unaccompanied  by 
thunder,  because  that  would  drown  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  and  is  too  expensive 
to  be  superfluously  introduced.  The  lightning  strikes  the  tree  in  which  Tusca- 
loosa is  concealed,  and  he  falls,  with  a  terrible  howl,  upon  the  heads  of  Petero 
and  Thomasino.  They  start  and  shout  in  great  alarm,  evidently  mistaking  Tus- 
caloosa for  the  devil.  He  waves  his  hand,  and  they  kneel  to  him  on  either  side. 
They  remain  in  this  attitude  long  enough  for  the  "house  to  give  three  rounds  of 
applause.  The  Indian  raises  his  tomahawk,  when,  on  a  sudden,  Bambolossa 
starts  from  behind  a  stump,  levels  his  rifle  at  Tuscaloosa,  and  exclaims,  in  a  voice 
of  thunder— 

BAMDOLOSSA. 

Tuscaloosa,  hold ! 
Restrain  thy  murderous  arm  

TUSCALOOSA. 

What,  is  it  so  ? 
Then,  wretches,  feel  my  vengeance.  Tuscaloosa 
Shall  play  the  devil  with  you. 

[Tuscaloosa  raises  the  war-whoop.  On  the  instant,  the  stage  is  crowded  with 
his  tribe,  advancing  from  every  direction,  with  horrible  yells.  Tuscaloosa  gives  a 
look  of  defiance,  and  shoot  of  triumph,  and  the  drop  descends  amid  thunders  of 
applause.] 
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"  Yoc  may  talk  as  much  an  you  please  about  the  march  of  mind,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  striking  his  cane  against  oue  of  the  logs,  which  had  just  begun  to 
blaze  in  the  large  chimney,  "  but  there  are  some  things  about  it,  which  don't  suit 
my  ideas  of  what  should  be,  at  all.  Here  you  are,  one  reading  a  Waverley  novel, 
another  a  French  play,  a  third  is  probably  writing  Greek  poetry,  aud  the  rest  are 
all  just  about  as  profitably  employed ;  but,  after  all  your  learning,  what  do  you 
know  about  your  own  country  ?  1  want  to  know  that."  This  question  we  knew 
to  be  the  signal  for  some  long  tale  of  the  good  old  times;  and,  with  different 
degrees  of  patience,  according  lo  our  love  for  the  old  white-headed  chronicler,  we 
prepared  to  listen  and  applaud. 

"  Now  to  my  fancy,  there's  nothing  moro  delightful  than  to  think  and  talk 
about  the  old  sons  ot  liberty.  But,  when  I  spoke,  1  was  thinking  of  some  pas- 
sages in  your  grandmother's  life,  and  I  In. I  rather  see  an  account  of  her,  any  day, 
than  all  your  romantic  mushroom  heroines',  so  that,  if  any  of  you  choose  to  write 
a  novel  about  her,  you  shall  have  all  I  can  tell  you. 

"  Her  father  was  an  Englishman  :  his  name  was-Vaughan  .  and  be  bad  come 
over  to  this  country,  to  bury,  in  our  lonely  wilderness,  the  memory  of  a  slighted 
love  and  mortified  vanity.  But  he  soon  found  that  solitary  woods  and  brooding 
melancholy  were  not  such  lasting  pleasures,  as  the  little  poetry  he  knew  had  led 
him  to  suppose  ;  and  that,  unless  he  could  see  around  him  cheerful  farm-houses 
and  a  cultivated  country,  he  should  soon  lose  his  sentiment  and  misanthropy.  So 
he  changed  his  place  ;  and,  as  he  thought  he  hated  England  too  much  to  return 
there,  lie  chose  Boston  for  his  residence,  and  soon  utter  a  clergyman's  daughter — 
an  American,  and  not  of  the  Church  of  England— for  his  wife.  The  choice  was 
singular,  but  a  happy  one.  She  was  a  high-spirited,  noble  woman,  warm  in  her 
affections,  gentle  in  her  domestic  relations,  and  devoted  to  her  husband;  and,  as 
he  had  many  generous  qualities,  which  his  dogmatism  and  self-opinion  could  not 
conceal ;  and  as  the  excellencies  of  Old  England  and  the  duty  of  implicit  obedi- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  colonies  afforded  abundant  room  for  animated  conversa- 
tion and  independent  argument,  they  were  as  happy  a  couple  as  are  ordinarily 
seen  in  the  marriage  yoke.  But  their  happiness  was  not  of  long  continuance  ; 
for,  after  the  birth  and  subsequent  death  of  a  fine  boy,  in  whom  she  had  centred 
too  much  of  her  happiness,  her  health  visibly  declined,  and  though  she  received 
every  attention  his  devotion  could  suggest,  so  much  so,  that  he  even  offered  to 
carry  her  to  England  to  receive  better  medical  advice, — yet  sorrow  had  fallen 
upon  her  with  too  sure  a  blight,  and,  after  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  your  grand- 
mother, she  died  in  her  husband's  arms. 

«*  Mr.  Vaughan  had  met  with  the  greatest  loss  which  man  can  suffer  in  this 
world,  and  he  felt  it  bitterly.  The  idea  of  resignation,  he  could  not  comprehend, 
and  he  scorned  to  be  consoled.  The  world  yet  oftered  many  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment, in-  the  social  intercourse  or  in  the  indulgence  of  his  benevolent  affections, 
ami  the  political  restlessness  of  the •  colony ,  under  the  restraints  of  the  mother 
country,  would,  at  any  other  time,  have  roused  his  energies,  and  kindled  anew 
his  love  for  his  native  land.  But  he  rejected  every  alleviation  of  his  grief,— he 
was  an  unfortunate,  a  disappointed  man ;  the  hand  of  God  had  smitten  him 
severely  ;  and  his  mind  brooded  upon  this  idea,  and  his  imagination  so  hong 
upon  his  sufferings,  that  happiness  Beemed  a  mockery,  and  submission  to  his  lot 
an  insult  to  her  he  had  lost. 

"  He  proposed  to  retire  from  scenes  that  reminded  him  continually  of  his  lost 
happiness,  and  again  to  seek  in  solitude,  if  not  relief,  at  least  freedom  from  inter- 
ruption in  his  sorrows.  As  this  village  offered  many  attractions  in  its  retirement 
and  the  wild  beauty  of  its  mountain  scenery,  he  had  this  house  built,  and  soon 
removed  here  with  his  little  daughter,  whom  lie  called  Lucy,  after  her  mother, 
and  a  lady  who  would  at  the  same  time  superintend  her  education  and  the  do- 
mestic economy  of  his  house.  Mrs.  Marston  was  an  English  woman,  of  moderate 
intellect,  ordinary  acquisitions,  and  possessed  of  an  ambition  beyond  that  of  pre- 
serving and  rendering  conspicuous  her  attachment  to  the  royal  family  ana  to 
the  Church  of  England.  Under  her,  little  Lucy  was  placed  ;  more  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  the  child  should  have  a  female  superintendent,  than  with  any  re- 
gard to  the  development  of  her  mind  or  the  formation  of  her  character;  and 
Mrs.  Marston  did  not  transgress  the  bounds  of  duty  prescribed,  both  by  her  own. 
ideas  of  education  and  the  tacit  approbation  of  Mr.  Vaughan. 
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"  If  Lucy's  birth  had  been  marked  by  affliction  and  sorrow,  Tate  seemed  to 
have  exhausted  her  malice  in  the  blow  ;  and  when  the  storm,  which  had  darkened 
the  opening  of  her  life,  was  hushed,  a  long  season  of  quiet  and  serenity  followed. 
Her  early  years  were  as  bright  and  happy  as  her  sainted  mother  could  have  wish- 
ed,— full  of  gaiety  and  innocent  enjoyment  Her  companions  were  few,  but  they 
were  of  her  own  age,  and  as  free  and  unrestrained  as  herself,  and  willingly 
acknowledged  Lucy  Vaughan  as  their  leader  in  their  harmless  frolics,  and  their 
queen  in  their  more  dignihed  amusements.  Her  heart  was  open  to  all,  and  she 
won  and  repaid  the  love  of  all  who  knew  her, — and  to  see  was  to  know  her ;  her 
deep  blue  eye,  with  its  long  silken  lashes,  beamed  with  feeling  and  tenderness, 
and  her  bewitching  smile  spoke  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  her  heart;  while 
even  Hebe  might  have  envied  the  golden  tresses  which,  in  her  mirth,  she  shook 
over  her  chiseled  neck  and  shoulders.  But,  though  phe  was  the  gayest  of  the 
gay,  and  drank  in  happiness  with  every  breath  of  her  pure  mountain  air,  her 
heart  often  swelled  with  the  deepest  feeling,  and  the  most  delicate  sympathies. 
When  she  was  about  nine  years  old,  her  father  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever, 
which  threatened  his  life  ;  and  though  she  was  never  admitted  to  his  chamber, 
but  was  tempted  by  her  friends  into  every  kind  of  amusement  calculated  to  cheer 
her  and  divert  her  attention,  yet  she  too  truly  read  the  countenances  of  the  phy- 
sicians and  the  servants,  not  to  feel  an  apprehension  of  some  evil,  which,  though 
she  ould  not  comprehend  it,  she  could  not  shake  off  And  that  child,  whose 
laugh  wonld  usually  be  heard  in  noisy  merriment  through  the  whole  house,  and 
whose  absence  was,  on  ordinary  occasions,  divined  by  an  unusual  stillness,  was 
now  to  be  found,  at  all  hours,  watching  in  anxious  silence  at  her  father's  door, 
listening  to  catch  the  sound  of  his  voice,  or  waiting  to  inquire  of  his  attendants 
when  be  would  be  able  to  leave  his  room  and  resume  his  customary  walks  around 
the  village ;  and  when  at  length  he  began  to  recover,  she  was  his  constant  nurse, 
«nd  the  anxious  attendant  of  his  feeble  steps. 

"  If,  as  she  grew  older,  the  cultivation  of  her  mind  demanded  more  of  her 
attention,  the  simplicity  of  her  heart  was  undiminished.  She  was  indeed  sub- 
jected to  few  restraints,  and  all  her  pure  affections  expanded  freely  and  unbias- 
ed ;  and  while  her  benevolence  was  directed  in  the  administration  of  her  father's 
charities  to  his  poorer  neighbors,  the  love  she  every  where  inspired,  strengthened 
the  interest  she  instinctively  felt  for  all.  It  was  only,  however,  in  the  delicacy 
and  purity  of  her  affections,  that  she  was  superior  to  her  companions,  who  were 
confined  to  the  children  of  the  neighboring  farmers'  families  ;  for  the  slight  advan- 
tages of  education  she  possessed  at  home  did  not  separate  her  from  them,  who 
enjoyed  only  the  opportunities  of  elementary  instruction  afforded  by  the  village 
school.  But  it  was  in  the  softness,  tenderness,  and  refinement  of  her  feel- 
ings, with  her  frank,  noble,  disinterested  principle  of  conduct,  that  made  her  the 
object  of  such  general  admiration  and  interest,  and,  in  one  case,  of  the  most  de- 
voted, pure,  and  holy  love. 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  for  you,  as  you  see  me  here,  old  and  alone  among  you, 
like  a  withered  tree  in  a  green  meadow,  to  realize  that  1  have  been  through  all 
the  changes  of  infancy,  boyhood,  and  vouth,  and  that  1  have  been  liable  to  the 
same  natural  impulses  as  yourselves.  But  man  is  essentially  the  same,  under  all 
circumstances,— for  improvement  is  but  addition  of  good,  and  not  change.  1  was 
born,  as  you  know,  in  this  village,  and  suffered  the  never-ending  loss  of  both  my 
parents  before  I  was  five  years  old.  But  a  maiden  aunt,  Miss  Rebecca  Foster, 
gave  me  home  in  her  house  and  heart,  and  did  every  thing  to  supply  her  sister's 
place.  She  was  a  good,  kind  woman,  whom  I  shall  "never  forget,  though  I  should 
have  to  live  as  much  longer  as  I  have  already  done.  She  lived  in  a  small  wooden 
house,  near  where  the  arsenal  now  stands,  and  supported  herself  by  the  prudent 
management  of  her  hereditary  fortune.  She  always  loved  me  dearly,  though  she 
sacrificed  many  of  the  comforts  of  single  life  when  she  undertook  the  care  of  me; 
for  I  was  a  noisy,  wild,  ungovernable  child,  most  persevering  in  mischief,  and 
inattentive  to  rebuke  ;  and  f  never  could  brook  control,  and  knew  no  other  princi- 
ple than  that  of  gratitude  and  affection  ;  so  that,  though  I  was  very  much  attach- 
ed to  my  aunt,  I  never  could  help  suspecting  that  she  sent  me  to  school,  rather  to 
preserve  order  in  her  own  house  than  with  any  view  of  doing  me  good.  This 
vexed  me  extremely,  and,  as  resentment  against  her  was  out  oi  the  question,  the 
whole  tide  of  my  youthful  spirit  was  directed  against  the  rchool-master ;  of 
course,  my  time  was  shamefully  wasted,  and  my  advantages  abused.  I  presume 
I  was  a  boy  of  quick  parts,  for  I  never  found  any  difficulty  in  performing  the 
treble  tasks  appointed  me  ;  rod  the  abuse  of  my  talents,  as  well  as  of  my  time, 
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wu  always  impressed  upon  me,  on  every  occasion,  which  was  as  often  as  I  got 
into  difficulty  with  my  Bchool-masler  or  school-mates.  1  remained  a  school-boy, 
however,  under  a  succession  of  teachers,  picking  up  knowledge  every  where  but 
at  school,  until  1  was  thirteen  years  old  ;  and  then  1  closed  that  sort  of  life  by  a 
quarrel,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  school,  with  the  teacher.  He  happened  to  be  an 
Englishman,  and  on  this  occasion  was  attempting  to  explain  to  us  boys  the  pro- 
priety of  the  massacre  of  the  fifth  of  March,  which,  at  that  time,  had  spread  great 
excitement  over  the  colony.  I  coutradicted  his  assertions  flatly  ;  and  1  remember 
1  called  him  some  pretty  hard  names,  among  which  was  that  of  "  blood-thirsty 
hireling."  He,  however,  thought  himself,  1  dare  say,  amply  repaid  for  the  insult 
by  getting  rid  of  me  ;  for  when  he  approached  with  his  apple  switch  to  punish 
me,  I  deliberately  walked  out  of  I  he  school-room,  and,  as  I  slammed  the  door  vio- 
lently behind  me,  and  stepped  out  into  the  open  air,  1  thought  myself  a  man. 

"As  my  great  ambition,  notwithstanding  iny  negh-cl  of  regular  study,  had  been 
to  enter  the  profession  of  the  law,  I  now  sat  myself  to  work  with  some  energy  to 
improve  my  mind,  by  studying  some  of  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  not 
taught  in  village-schools  j  and  for  three  years  I  continued  to  devote  myself 
perseveringly  to  my  studies,  and  succeeded  in  acquiring  as  much  knowledge  of 
Latin  as  I  supposed  I  should  want,  beside  a  valuable  slock  of  historical  knowl- 
edge, and  as  much  general  information  as  I  could  gather  from  the  books  within 
my  reach.  Just  as  these  were  apparently  exhausted,  and  I  was  in  doubt  whether 
to  consider  myself  as  having  learnt  out,  or  to  despair  of  ever  learning  any  thing, 
I  obtained  for  myself  great  advantages,  in  the  assistance  and  kindness  of  Mr. 
Vaughan. 

"  You  think,  perhaps,  that  I  have  abandoned  your  grandmother  too  long,  for 
the  Bake  of  telling  my  own  story.  But  I  am  old,  you  know,  and  have  an  excuse 
for  egotism  j  besides,  I  wanted  to  give  you  some  idea  of  our  advantages  in  those 
days. 

m  I  had  never  known  much  of  Mr.  Vaughan,  though  he  had  often  spoken  to 
roe,  as  was  bis  custom  with  the  boys  whom  he  met  in  his  walks  about  the  coun- 
try. But  Lucy  Vaughan  I  had  known  belter,  having  often  been  on  little  excur- 
sions with  her,  sometimes  for  berrying,  sometimes  for  a  walk  to  the  top  of  one  of 
these  mountains ;  and  I  remember  I  once  received  a  sound  thrashing  from  a  farm- 
er's boy,  because,  at  her  suggestion,  1  insisted  upon  his  throwing  away  the  stick 
with  which  he  was  driving  and  beating  one  of  his  lather's  cows.  But  since  my 
exclusive  devotion  to  study,  we  had  seldom  met,— though  when  we  did  so,  it  was 
with  a  singular  pleasure  on  my  part ;  and  i  know  very  well  that  I  used  to  be  half 
pleased  to  hear  lhat  any  of  the  village  were  sick,  because  I  knew  1  might  visit 
them,  when  recovered,  and  hear  Lucy  s  praises  sounded  with  the  most  enthusi- 
astic gratitude.  But  my  ideas  of  her  were  altogether  pleasant ;  they  gave  me  not 
a  moment's  anxiety,  and  subjected  me  to  not  the  slightest  disappointment.  Our 
acquaintance,  however,  was  destined  to  be  renewed  and  established  forever. 

"  One  summer  afternoon  I  had  taken  my  book  and  walked  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  lake  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze,  and  the  murmuring  of  the  little  waves  among 
the  pebbles.  1  was  lying  on  the  bank  just  beyond  Bloody  Hock,  half  reading, 
half  musing,  when  the  sound  of  oars  plying  near,  aroused  me,  and  soon  a 
boat  appeared  from  behind  the  rock,  which  I  immediately  recognized  as  Mr. 
Vaughan '•.  My  old  school-master  was  rowing  Lucy  round  the  lake.  He  proba- 
bly did  not  know  the  shore,  for  he  was  rowing  directly  into  the  current,  which 
sets  there  so  swiftly,  and  where,  though  the  water  is  deep  enough,  the  sunken 
rocks  are  very  dangerous.  Mv  first  idea  was  to  let  him  row  on  and  get  t  duck- 
ing ;  but  then  the  thought  of  Lucy  rtruck  me,  and  1  sprang  up  and  halloed  to 
them ;  but  they  mistook  me,  for  Lucy  immediately  rose  and  waved  her  handker- 
chief to  me  in  salute.  1  tried  to  inform  them  of  their  danger,  but  they  did  not 
understand  me  till  it  was  too  late  ;  the  current  had  caught  the  boat  and  was  driv- 
ing them  fearfully  along.  Lucy  laughed  merrily  at  the  danger,  and  was  again 
waving  her  handkerchief  in  triumph,  as  they  had  safely  passed  one  of  the  rocks,— 
when  they  struck.  The  Bliock  threw  her  overboard,  while  the  boat  began  to  sink. 
I  immediately  plunged  from  the  bank,  and  swam  towards  her.  Luckily,  she  was 
thrown  inside  of  the  eddy,  where  the  current  was  not  so  strong  ;  but  she  had  only 
time  to  call  to  me  before  she  sank;  and,  in  my  mind,  an  eternity  passed  before 
■he  rose  again  :  when  she  did,  I  felt  the  strength  of  a  giant  in  my  arms,  and,  by 
some  means  or  other,  I  caught  her  before  she  sank  again.  When  1  once  had  her 
in  my  arms,  it  was  easy  enough  to  get  back  :  had  I  been  in  mid  ocean,  instead  of 
that  little  lake,  I  think  I  could  not  but  have  saved  hex. 
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"  When  I  reached  the  shore,  and  laid  my  precious  burden  on  the  bank,  I  began 
to  fear  my  labors  had  been  in  vain, — for  she  was  insensible ;  but  her  bosom  soon 
began  to  heave  heavily,  and  1  was  encouraged.  No  help  was  at  hand  j  for  the 
poor  frightened  school-master  had  been  carried  by  the  current  far  beyond  where 
he  found  himself,  more  dead  than  alive,  upon  the  shore.  But  my  apprehension 
for  Lucy's  life  gave  me  strength  as  well  as  resolution,  and,  notwithstanding  my 
fatigue,  I  took  her  up,  and  with  her  head  resting  on  my  bosom,  and  her  curls 
dripping  with  water,  covering  my  arms,  I  brought  her  from  the  bank  up  here  to 
the  house.  1  carried  her  up  the  steps,  and  laid  her  gently  on  the  sofa  in  the  hall, 
and  then  sank  down  by  her  side  exhausted.  But  1  was  soon  recovered  by  Lucy's 
opening  her  eyes  ;  and  1  hung  over  her,  anxious  to  hear  her  speak  ;  but  she  only 
smiled,  and,  putting  her  arms  round  my  neck,  as  I  had  done  for  her  when  1 
caught  her  in  the  water,  she  closed  her  eyes  again,  the  color  began  to  return  to 
her  pale  cheek,  and  she  sank  into  a  deep  slumber.  As  her  warm  breath  fell  upon 
my  cheek,  and  I  watched  that  sweet  smile  of  kindness  that  still  hovered  around 
her  lips,  I  thought  I  had  done  more  in  that  afternoon  than  ever  man  had  done 
before.  I  disengaged  myself  from  her,  reluctantly,  and  summoned  her  father, 
whom  I  found  asleep  in  the  library,  to  her  assistance  ;  at  the  same  moment,  Mrs. 
Marston  descended  the  stairs.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Vaughan  discovered  his  daugh- 
ter's condition,  all  self-possession  left  him  :  he  seemed  uncertain  of  her  being 
alive,  but  was  unwilling  that  any  person  should  touch  her,  for  fear  of  waking 
her,  and  while  he  sobbed  in  agony,  lie  instinctively  avoided  making  any  noise 
that  might  disturb  her.  But  when  Mrs.  Marston  prevailed  upon  him  to  let  the 
servants  carry  her  to  her  bed,  he  sat  in  perfect  stupefaction,  unconscious,  appar- 
ently, of  thought  or  existence.  I  afterwards  wondered  at  his  being  thus  over- 
come, nor  do  1  believe  that  he  ever  before  knew  how  much  he  loved  his  daughter. 

"  Mrs.  Marston  began  to  wipe  away  the  water  upon  the  sod,  and  said  to  me,  as 
she  stopped  and  saw  Mr.  Vaughan's  situation,  'Perhaps  you  had  better  call 
to-morrow;  Mr.  Vaughan  cannot  pay  you  now.' 

"  The  insult  made  no  impression  upon  me.  for  I  turned  unconsciously  and  left 
the  house  in  a  state  of  unalloyed  and  tranquil  happiness.  It  was  one  of  the  few 
instances  in  my  early  life, -of  rnv  experiencing  enjoyment  distinct  from  excite- 
ment. The  idea  of  having  saved  Lucy  Vaughan's  life  was  absolutely  incompre- 
hensible. I  could  not  understand  it.  )  did  not  doubt  the  truth  of  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  but  I  could  not  realixe  that  [,  as  1  then  saw  myself,  who  was  yet  to  live 
in  the  same  village  with  her,  and  to  see  her  again,-that  it  was  I  who  had  saved 
her  ;—  and  then  her  smile,  and  the  instinctive  confidence  with  which  she  had 
encircled  me  with  her  arms,  filled  me  with  the  purest  delight,  and  I  dwelt  upon 
it,  and  imagined  a  thousand  repetitions  of  it,  and  again  and  again  went  through 
the  whole  adventure  in  my  mind,— and  was  recalled  to  myself  only  by  reaching 
my  aunt's  door,  and  then  nothing  but  my  own  dripping  clothes  could  have  convinc- 
ed me,  that  the  whole  had  not  been  one  of  those  beautiful  day-dreams  in  which  I 
so  often  indulged. 

"  The  next  morning,  Mr.  Vaughan  sent  for  me,  and  I  attended  him  with  an 
alacrity  which  somewhat  surprised  even  myself.  I  found  Lucy  alone ;  she  re- 
ceived me  with  all  the  artlessness  of  fifteen,  and  with  that  soul-born  grace  and 
natural  elegance  so  peculiar  to  herself.  Her  expression!  of  gratitude  were  few, 
but  they  flowed  from  the  heart,  and  spoke  volumes  ;— and  I  remember  a  thrill  of 
joy  passing  over  me,  when,  as  she  heard  her  father's  steps  in  the'  hall,  she  hastily 
withdrew  the  hand  she  had  given  me,  and  blushed  deeply  as  our  eyes  at  that 
moment  met. 

"  Mr.  Vaughan  received  me  with  a  profusion  of  thanks,  though  with  much 
feeling;  and  as  he  spoke  of  the  importance  of  his  daughter  to  his  happiness,  and 
of  her  danger,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  I  should  have  been  extremely  embar- 
rassed, had  my  t  magi  nation  been  less  strong;  but.  at  that  moment,  I  was  thinking 
of  Lucy's  hand.  He  did  not  attempt  to  prove  his  gratitude  by  offers  of  money, 
but,  after  remarking  how  much  inconvenience  he  had  suffered  from  the  want  of  a 
secretary,  and  of  the  great  comfort  it  would  give  him  if  he  could  find  any  one  who 
would  take  the  place,  he  very  delicately  offered  it  to  me.    He  had  not  much 

writing  to  be  done,  it  was  true,  but  then  he  was  always  in  want  of  a  secretary,  

that  in  case  of  my  accepting  his  offer,  I  must,  of  course,  make  one  of  his  family, 
bnt  that  my  time  would  be  very  much  at  my  own  disposal,— his  library  would  be 
at  my  service,  and  the  small  salary  he  was  able  to  offer  me,  might,  perhaps,  pay 
my  expenses  while  preparing  for  my  profession.  He  concluded  by  expressing  his 
hope,  that  I  would  find  it  convenient  to  oblige  him,  and  by  desiring  that,  how- 
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he  should  always  be  happy  to  be  of  any  service  to  me,  if 

"any  time  in  need  of  it. 
"  I  cannot  tee  now,  why  1  ever  hesitated  as  to  his  offer ;  but  I  know  that  I  did 
■o,  and  that  a  day  or  two  passed  before  I  came  to  a  determination,  and  then,  with 
the  consent  of  my  aunt,  I  accepted  the  place.  He  expressed  himself  very  grate- 
ful :  Mrs.  Marston  shook  hands  with  me  in  a  kind  and  condescending  manner: 
Lucy  did  not  express  as  much  pleasure  as  1  had  expected.  1  prepared,  with 
some  diffidence,  to  perform  the  duties  of  my  office.  1  paid  more  attention  than 
formerly  to  my  hand-writing,  and  whs  pleased  not  to  be  called  upon  for  the  two 
or  three  first  days  j  at  the  end  of  which,  Mr.  Vaughan  gave  me  a  letter  to  copy 
into  the  letter-book.  It  was  to  his  hatter  in  London,  and  contained  an  order  for 
anew  hat.  When  I  had  copied  this,  he  told  me  he  should  always  call  upon  me 
when  he  needed  me,  and  recommended  my  prosecuting  my  studies  as  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  do.  Though  my  rdeas  of  my  duties  as  secretary  were  certainly 
much  lessened  by  this  conversation,  I  resolved  to  take  his  advice  as  to  the  use  of 
his  books.  My  studies  were  diligently  pursued,  and  as  my  advantages  multipli- 
ed, my  views  were  enlarged  ;  and  whatever  success  1  may  have  had  in  my  pro- 
fession, 1  must  attribute  to  these  two  years  spent  in  his  library.  I  then  thought 
them  the  happiest  of  my  life,— they  certainly  were  the  first  two  of  many  happy 
ones.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  wrote  or  copied  six  letters  while  1  was  a  secretary, 
and  those  were  only  upon  occasions  of  my  complaining  that  my  office  was  a 
sinecure  ;  then  I  always  received  some  order  to  the  banker,  or  some  minis- 
terial paper  to  copy.  1  grew,  while  I  remained  with  them,  very  much  attached 
to  the  family.  It  was  true,  Mr.  Vaughan  and  I  used  to  argue  somewhat  violently 
on  the  right  of  England  to  tax  the  colonies,  and  when  their  insubordination 
would  call  forth  his  indignation,  I  was  not  behindhand  in  defending  their  con- 
duct; but  we  never  actually  quarreled,  though  my  blood  used  to  boil,  at  first, 
when  I  heard  him  speak  of  my  country  :  yet  I  gradually  overcame  these  feelings, 
and,  as  my  principles  became  more  firm,  and  my  belief  that  a  great  struggle  was 
approaching  established,  I  cared  less  for  -defending  in  words  a  country  I  burned 
to  serve  by  deeds. 

V  But  when  1  said  I  became  attached  to  the  family,  I  did  not  refer  to  Mr. 
Vaughan  alone,  nor  to  Mrs.  Marston,  with  whom  1  used  to  quarrel  constantly, 
for  her  precepts  in  the  art  of  good  manners,  though  I  as  constantly  adopted  and 
observed  them.  I  loved  Lucy — with  a  deep,  pure,  and  devoted  love.  Our  rela- 
tive situations,  her  beauty,  the  purity,  loveliness,  and  strength  of  her  character, 
and  the  high  order  of  her  mind,  all  together,  made  it  as  impossible  for  me  not  to 
love  her  as  it  would  be  for  the  spring-flowers  not  to  feel  the  influences  of  the 
returning  sun,  or  the  fruits  to  resist  the  ripening  heat  of  summer.  For  two  years 
I  saw  her  daily,  in  the  constant  exercise  of  her  kind  affections,  in  the  opening 
and  growth  of  her  pure  and  lofty  principles,  discharging  with  loveliness  and  sim- 

Flicity  the  duties  her  warm  heart  enjoined  upon  her.  1  read  with  her,  and  while 
could  often  assist  her,  I  joyfully  admired  the  quickness,  strength,  and  delicacy 
of  her  mind  ;  and  while,  through  her  simple  and  open  character,  I  saw  her  faults 
more  easily,  I  saw  also  more  distinctly  her  efforts  to  overcome  them.  She  was 
made  to  be  loved— and,  as  I  thought,  by  me  ;  and  I  submitted,  with  a  joyful  wel- 
come, to  the  irresistible  influence  she  was  daily  acquiring  over  me.  I  never  was 
able  to  conceal  what  I  felt*,  and,  from  her,  I  never  wished  to  do  so.  She  must 
have  known  I  loved  her,  though,  how  deeply  she  could  not  know ;  for  though 
she  never  shunned  my  society,  nor  attempted  to  conceal  the  pleasure  our  pursuits 
in  common  gave  her,  yet,  when  we  were  together,  her  gaiety  lost  its  exuberance, 
and  her  conversation  was  less  animated,  her  laugh  was  not  so  free,  and  perhaps  a 
tinge  of  Badness  might  be  seen  subduing  her  beautiful  features. 

44  I  was  just  eighteen,  and  she  a  year  younger:  I  was  poor  almost  to  depend- 
ence, and  her  father's  fortune  was  no  more  than  his  establishment  required.  But 
those  days  were  not  as  these.  There  was  then  less  calculation,  and  fewer  stat- 
utes of  prudence  and  propriety — we  then  knew  our  own  worth  as  men,  better  than 
is  the  case  now  ;  and  we  knew  that,  in  our  native  land,  we  needed  no  aid  beyond 
our  own  efforts,  and  that,  if  true  to  oorselves,  fortune  was  within  our  reach,  and 
success  never  unattainable.  With  this  confidence  in  ourselves,  notwithstanding 
the  gloom  of  rebellion  hung  over  the  land,  we  thought  and  fell  freely;  and 
when  we  asked  the  woman  of  our  love  to  commit  her  happiness  to  us,  and  to  love 
in  return,  we  asked  her  to  share  the  hardships  as  well  as  the  pleasures  of  life,  ana 
sought  her  sympathy  and  encouragement  as  well  as  her  exclusive  affection  and 
society. 
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"  It  was  thus  I  spoke,  as  late  one  afternoon  in  April  I  stood  with  Lucy,  at  the 
edge  of  her  father's  woods,  where  we  had  been  watching  the  setting  sun  ;  and 
when  1  knelt  to  her  and  confessed  my  love  and  poured  forth  nty  heart  to  her,  I 
at  the  same  tune  naked  her  to  share  with  me  the  gloom  as  well  as  the  sunshine  of 
life.  I  spoke  in  agony,  for  never  till  that  moment  had  1  fell  the  full  value  of  the 
boon  I  was  asking  :  but  I  was  frank  with  her,  and  did  not  conceal  the  extent  of 
the  aacrilice  she  would  make.  The  last  rays  of  the  sun  streamed  through  a 
break  in  the  mountains,  and  fell  on  her  flushed  features  :  her  lull  blue  eyes  glis- 
tened with  a  tear  as  she  turned  her  face  from  me,  and  her  graceful  figure  shook 
with  the  conflict  of  emotions  swelling  in  her  breast.    She  did  not  speak,  but 

Eresaed  my  hand  as  it  gently  held  hers ;  and,  as  1  rose,  the  buried  her  burning 
lushes  in  my  bosom. 

44 1  need  not  tell  you  all  we  said  to  each  other,  or  whether  we  said  any  thing. 
We  parted  more  happy  than  we  had  met,— she  to  return  to  the  house,  and  1  to 
continue  my  walk,  that  I  might  tranquilize  my  feelings  and  lay  my  plan  of  com- 
municating our  mutual  wishes  to  her  father.  As  1  jumped  over  the  fence  into  the 
road,  I  came  upon  one  of  our  young  farmers,  walking  briskly,  with  a  gun  in  liis 
hand  and  cartridge-box  strapped  to  its  place. 

44  4  Ah,  Bronson,'  said  I,  gaily,  'farewell  to  the  British  possessions  in  America, 
when  yon  come  out  in  arms.    What  hen-roost  has  been  robbed  !' 

44  4  It  '»  no  joke  now,'  answered  he  sturdily, 4  since  it  'a  open  war,  I  've  taken 
down  my  father's  gun,  and  till  the  colony  has  her  rights,  my  hand  shall  never 
hang  it  up  again  .  and  when  I  're  said  a  thing,  I 've  said  it.' 

44  4  What, !'  exclaimed  I,  4  have  the  colonies  risen  ?'  • 

44  4  Have  they  risen  ?  why,  do  n't  you  hear  the  bells  ?  What 's  that  beacon  fire 
blazing  for  ?  If  you  would  watch  more  for  your  country,  and  think  less  of  your 
tory  friends  up  there,  you  would  have  been  at  vour  post  by  this  time.  Why, 
Harry  Tilden  has  been  up  here  from  Concord — Major  Henry  'I  ilden,  I  should  say 
— and  as  he  passed  through,  he  told  us  all  about  it.  There  s  been  a  great  battle ; 
all  the  country,  from  Lexington  to  Boelon,  covered  with  soldiers— seventeen  thou- 
sand British  regulars  against  three  hundred  provincials— they  fought  three  days, 
and  as  toon  as  the  battle  was  over,  he  came  off  to  tell  us — he  says  we 've  gained 
a  most  signal  triumph,  ten  thousand  English  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  seventeen 
of  our  people  killed.    Hurrah  for  the  Colony  !' 

44  This  was  the  first  account  1  received  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  no  more 
definite  information  could  I  get  from  Bronsou.  But,  as  I  approached  the  common, 
i  found  that  his  story  had  some  foundation.  Our  two  meeting-house  bells  were 
ringing  the  alarm, — fires  were  kindled  on  the  hills  around,  and  the  people  in  the 
greatest  agitation— some  carrying  guns,  others,  swords  ;  a  part  in  their  working 
dress,  as  they  had  been  summoned  from  their  field-work,  others  in  their  hunting- 
shirts.  The  women  were  running  about,  some  in  tears  and  carrying  their  infants, 
others  calm  and  silent,  washing  their  husbands'  or  sons'  fowling-pieces,  or  carry- 
ing their  pewter  plates  and  spoons  to  the  blacksmiths,  to  be  melted  into  bullets — 
while  some,  with  idle  exultation,  were  repeating  the  exaggerated  statement  they 
had  just  received. 

44  There  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  there  had  been  a  battle,  and  all  were  in  prep- 
aration to  join  the  standard  of  rebellion,  wherever  it  had  been  unfurled.  That 
very  evening  the  men  of  the  village,  as  soon  as  they  could  be  gathered,  were  to 
march  towards  Boston.  All  knew  the  side  which  I  would  take,  and  I  was  urged 
to  get  my  gun  with  what  ammunition  1  could  find,  and  join  them  immediately. 
I  snouted  my  huzza  with  the  loudest,  and  promised  to  do  so.  But  I  never  was 
more  calm — the  hour  I  had  expected  had  arrived,  the  first  blow  had  been  struck, 
and  I  felt  that  only  a  long  conflict  could  reduce  the  British  ministry  to  terms. 
But  some  glorious  ideas  of  my  country  's  independence  shone  through  the  gloomy 
prospect  1  saw  before  us,  and  1  gloried  that  a  successful  beginning  had  been 
made,  though  1  did  not  expect  the  sword  to  be  sheathed  without  a  struggle.  I  de- 
voted my  life  and  services  to  my  country's  cause,  and  made  an  inward  vow  to 
spare  no  sacrifice  to  serve  her. 

41 1  had  run  back  from  the  common  to  the  house,  and  had  reached  the  piazza 
before  I  thought  of  Lucy.  I  stopped  and  rested  my  head  against  one  of  the  pil- 
lars, and,  in  one  minute,  hours  of  thought  and  feeling  flashed  through  my  mind. 
I  entered  the  door  of  the  library  with  a  firm  step,  and  stood  before  Mr.  Vaughan. 
The  large  silver  lamp  threw  a  bright  light  round  the  room,  and  showed  his  sword, 
pistols,  and  traveling  equipments  scattered  in  different  directions.  He  received 
me  in  silence .  though  it  waa  evident  that  a  storm  of  passion  had  been  raging 
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within  htm.  Before  he  could  speak,  I  addressed  hira  calmly,  though  with  a  fal- 
tering voice. 

••♦Sir,  I  love  your  daughter,  and  find  that  she  returns  my  sffection.  I  am  now 
going  away  to  serve  my  couniry  ;  may  I  hope  that  when  I  return  you  will  consent 
to  our  union  f 

"•To  serve  your  country  !'  exclaimed  he,  1  Henry  Bunker,  do  you  not  mean 
to  serve  your  rightful  sovereign,  his  blessed  majesty  ?  Are  you  too  going  to  join 
these  rebel  ranks,  to  rush  on  your  death  in  this  mad  insurrection  ?' 

••  •  I  am  going  to  serve  in  the  armies  of  an  oppressed  people,  goaded  into  resist- 
ance by  tyranny.    As  a  brave  man  you  must  ' 

*•  •  1  tell  you  I  hate  you,'  be  interrupted  me  in  fury,  '  I  despise  you,  and  hope 
that  no  false  ideas  of  mercy  may  save  you  from  the  gallows.  Does  a  low-bred 
rebel  dare  to  love  my  daughter.'  Young  man,  I  r.wcar  to  you,  if  1  thought  she 
felt  any  thing  more  than  pity  tor  you,  I  would  cast  her  from  my  own  door,  and 
proclaim  her  mother's  disgrace  when  1  disowned  her.' 

M  I  turned  from  him  and  left  the  room— 1  passed  through  both  parlors,  but  Lucy 
was  not  there.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  the  drum  was  already  beating  for  the 
march  ;  I  therefore  merely  snatched  my  gunning  accoutrements  from  my  room, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  house.  But,  in  crossing  the  garden,  I  caugbt  a  glimpse  of 
a  while  dress  moving  among  the  trees,  and  in  a  moment  I  was  at  Lucy's  side. 
She  had  expected  that  I  would  take  that  path,  and  was  waiting  for  me.  She 
received  me  with  a  sad  smile.  1 1  chose  to  s«e  you  again,'  she  said,  •  before  you 
go. — and  it  may  be  for  the  last  time.' 

•*  The  moon  shone  brightly  on  her  beautiful  face,  and  1  saw  her  pale  features 
very  different  from  what  1  had  last  beheld  them,  and  her  eyes  wet  with  tears.  I 
pressed  her  to  my  bosom,  and,  as  she  rested  her  head  against  ray  shoulders,  said, 
•  Lucy,  I  am  going  j  but  first  1  ask  you  to  give  me  a  proof  that  you  love  me.  Your 
father  has  refused  to  hear  me,  epurned  me  from  him,  insulted  me.  and  (  have  left 
his  house  in  arms  against  his  unholy  cause.  Now  show  your  love  for  me,  and 
consent  to  be  mine  before  1  leave  you, — My  with  me  from  your  father's  house,  and 
seek  security  in  that  which  sheltered  my  early  years.' 

'•  •  What,  Sir,'  she  said,  indignantly,  bursting  from  me,  'dare  you  utter  such  • 
proposition  to  me  ?  ask  me  to  leave  my  old,  widowed  father,  and  fly  and  hide  my- 
self in  the  arms  of  a  rebel  boy,  his  avowed  enemy  ?  Is  this  the  wisdom  of  your 
love?  It  has  not  been  so  long  accepted,  that  it  need  to  have  degenerated  into 
familiarity.  But  no,'  she  said,  after  a  moment's  pause,  putting  her  hand  in  mine, 
•Henry,  bear  with  me — 1  had  forgotten  that  you  were  as  young  as  I.  Forgive 
mv  angry  speed  ;  but  your  mad  scheme  frightened  me— it  may  be  your  last.  1 
foided-lier  in  my  arms  and  wept  bitterly,  but  it  was  soon  over. 

«'•  Lucy,  your  father  has  threatened  to  drive  you  from  his  house  if  he  finds  you 
love  me.' 

H '  I  will  bear  his  anger,  if  needs  be,  but  not  an  unquiet  conscience.  But  he 
could  not  treat  me  unkindly  ;  his  heart  would  break  sooner.  But  you  must  go, 
the  drum  is  sounding  fainter — and  1  would  not  keep  you  from  your  duty — go, 
Henry,  my  love  is  yours,  and  my  prayers  are  with  you,  though  my  father  is 
armed  for  your  death — and  if  you  ever  meet  him,  Henrv,  remember  he  is  my 
father.' 

•4  After  one  long  and  agonizing  embrace,  I  tore  myself  from  her  in  utter  wretch- 
edness of  heart. 

"  You  have  heard  me  tell  my  stories  of  the  wars  so  often  that  I  shall  not  now 
repeat  my  adventures  in  them.  I  was,  to  be  sure,  very  fortunate,  never  having 
been  wounded  nor  made  prisoner,  and  yet  my  comrades  used  to  say,  ♦  Harry 
Bunker  is  a  lucky  dog,  in  every  battle  ;  only  get  into  his  company,  and  we  shall 
have  fighting  enough.'  But  it  was  not  to  me  a  life  of  pleasure.  1  do  not  speak 
of  our  severe  and  constant  duty,  nor  of  our  want  of  every  comfort ;  but  1  was 
always  lai  away  from  this  part  o't  the  country,  and  if  Lucy  should  meet  with  any 
difficulty  I  should  not  know  it  in  time  to  assist  her.  I  knew,  to  be  sure,  that  her 
father  had  not  put  his  angry  threat  in  execution,  nnd  that,  while  he  was  in  the 
English  army,  she  was  living  here  with  Mrs.  Mnrston.  I  had  never  met  Vaughan  in 
battle,  though  we  were  both  of  us  at  Brandy  wine  and  Cowpens.  He  was  a  brave 
officer,  and  in  what  he  imagined  a  good  cause,  and  he  avoided  no  labor  or  fatigue 
to  secure  its  success  ;  but  before  the  war  was  over  his  constitution  was  thoroughly 
broken  d  >wn  by  exposure,  and  he  was  so  far  in  a  consumption  that  his  fellow- 
officers  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  leave  the  country,  as  the  only  means  of 
preserving  his  hie  ;  and  though  he  always  refused  to  leave  the  country  till  it 
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wu  subdued  to  obedience,  yet  every  excuse  wu  sought  for  to  send  him  ta 

England. 

"  Though  the  resolution  cost  me  much  pain,  I  had  determined  not  to  see  Lucy 
again  till  we  could  meet  on  more  equal  terms  than  before,  when  1  should  no  more 
be  considered  a  rebel  against  my  king,  but  a  successful  soldier  of  my  country.  I 
knew  1  could  not  marry  her  in  the  disordered  state  of  the  country,  for  I  had  de- 
voted myself  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  and  could  not  leave  her  banner— 
nor  would  she  have  consented,  under  her  father's  unwillingness.  While  affairs 
then  were  so  uncertain,  1  resolved  not  to  resume  our  interrupted  intercourse. 
Year  after  year  rolled  away,  each  promising  peace,  but  bringing  disappointment; 
and  1  had  grown  from  the  boy  into  the  man,  and  had  risen  into  esteem  in  the  sol- 
dier's profession. 

"  At  length,  in  17H1,  after  I  had  resisted  many  temptations  to  break  my  resolu- 
tion, an  opportunity  offered  which  1  could  not  withstand.  General  Washington 
wanted  some  despatches  carried  from  Yorktown,  where  he  was  besieging  Corn- 
wallis,  to  Boston,  and  selected  me,  as  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  to  bear 
them.  This  place,  of  course,  lies  in  the  most  direct  route,  and  1  determined 
to  take  that,  leaving  it  undecided  whether  I  should  attempt  to  see  Lucy  or  not. 
I  arrived  here  late  in  the  evening  of  a  hot  September  day,  and,  as  1  had  ridden 
since  rooming  without  rest,  I  was  obliged,  as  well  as  willing,  to  stop.  It  was  a 
lovely  night— the  moon  shone  full  upon  the  little  plain,  and  lighted  every  spot 
familiar  to  my  boyish  days  ;  and,  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  the  bosom  of  the 
lake,  I  thought  I  could  distinguish  every  place  marked  by  early  association.  I 
avoided  the  notice  which  the  arrival  of  an  officer  in  uniform  would  in  time  of  war 
produce,  even  at  that  late  hour,  by  leaving  my  .horse  in  the  first  field  I  knew,  and 
taking  a  foot-path  to  my  aunt's  house.  But  my  feelings,  at  thus  revisiting  my 
native  place,  after  so  long  an  absence,  were  any  thing  but  pleasant.  Every  thing 
remained  as  1  had  left  it ;  the  houses  had  not  even  been  repainted,  the  same  trees 
overshadowed  them,  and  the  same  mountains,  with  their  dark  waving  outlines, 
enclosed  them  from  the  world.  The  tavern  was  there,  though  its  old  sign-board 
had  been  taken  down,  and  the  voices  that  issued  from  it,  as  they  fell  upon  my 
ear,  were  unknown  to  me.  1  still  loved  the  place,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  welcome 
me  as  it  should  have  done,  and  in  the  scenes  of  my  childhood  I  felt  like  a  stran- 
ger and  intruder.  I  entered  the  house  where  my  aunt  had  always  lived  ;  but  a 
young  fanner  and  his  wife  occupied  the  parlor.  I  asked  for  my  aunt — '  Oh  !'  re- 
plied the  man,  'she  died  three  years  ago,  and  I  bought  the  house  because  it  was 
sold  low — should  you  like  to  see  the  deed,  Sir  ?'  1  left  the  house  in  silence, 
though  in  my  heart  there  was  a  question,  *  Has  six  years,  then,  made  Buch  a 
change?"  and, as  I  walked  through  the  garden  where  1  had  so  often  worked- under 
her  directions,  1  sat  down  under  a  tree  we  had  planted  together,  and  wept  like 
a  child.  But  I  soon  recovered  myself,  and  determined  to  come  up  here,  and  see 
what  change  time  had  wrought  in  my  second  home.  I  could  see  no  alteration — 
the  wood  was  still  here,  and  I  stood  again  on  the  spot  where  I  had  first  known  the 
happiness  of  being  loved— and  the  house  threw  its  dark  shadow  iu  the  moonlight 
the  same  as  I  had  left  it.  It  was  partly  shut  up,  but  through  some  of  the  win- 
dows 1  could  see  lights  moving  quickly  from  room  to  room  ;  but  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish Lucy's  form,  though  I  knew  she  still  lived  here.  I  determined,  however, 
to  approach  and  stand  again  upon  the  spot  where  I  had  left  her.  1  leaped  the 
garden  wall,  and  moved  towards  the  place;  the  same  mountain-ash  shaded  it,  and 
the  same  path  might  be  distinguished  among  the  weeds,  with  which  the  garden 
was  overgrown.  As  1  approached  nearer,  a  slight  form  started  from  under  the 
tree  into  the  moonlight,  and  looked  towards  me— 4  Lucy'—4  Henry,'  were  the 
only  words  we  spoke,  and  I  again  clasped  her  to  my  bosom. 

"  It  was  she — the  same  beautiful  creature  I  had  left  her, — grown,  it  is  true,  into 
the  woman,  but  retaining  all  the  loveliness  of  the  girl ;  and  though  thought  and 
care  had  chastened  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  her  youth,  her  eye  was  still  as  soft, 
and  her  mouth  full  of  the  same  sweet  expression.  She  was  dressed  for  traveling, 
and  her  velvet  riding-cap  lay  on  the  ground.  After  the  first  emotions  of  surprise 
had  passed,  the  first  inquiries  made,  and  the  first  tears  of  joy  mingled,  she  said, 
looking  at  me  steadily,  as  if  to  detect  the  change  from  youth  to  manhood, — 

"  *  Any  where  else  1  should  not  have  known  you ;  but  meeting  you  here,  I 
knew  who  only  it  could  be.  1  had  come  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  place  where  we 
parted,  before  I  leave  it  forever.' 

"  '  And  I  came  to  find  you  here.  But  are  you  going  to  leave  the  village  ?  I 
am  glad  of  it,  for  it  is  a  melancholy  place.' 
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* 

"'Yes,  Henry,  1  am  leaving  my  home,  and  my  country,  and  you— forever. 

My  father  bus  resolved  to  return  to  England.' 

44  4  But,  Lucy,  beg  him,  intreat  him,  to  leave  you  here.  I  am  your  natural  pro- 
tector,—  he  cannot  be  so  unreasonable,  no  cruel,  as  to  separate  us, — do  but  remain 
here  till  I  can  see  him,  and  I  will  so  persuade  him  that  he  shall  consent,  even  it*  I 
were  his  worst  enemy.' 

44  4  No,  Henry,  no.  He  is  not  unreasonable  or  cruel — he  gave  me  my  choice— 
and  his  permission,  it'  I  preferred,  to  stay  here,  and  marry  you.' 

44  Here  her  voice  choked,— the  tears  rolled  down  her  pale  cheeks,  and  she  must 
have  fallen  had  I  not  supported  her.  My  agony  was  too  strong  for  tears.  1  saw 
too  plainly  the  course  she  had  taken, — she  had  sacrificed  every  nope  of  happiness 
with  me,  to  tier  duty,  to  her  father,  now  that  he  was  old,  sick,  and  broken  down  ; 
and  yet  I  knew  that  I  had  her  love,  and  that  she  would  have  sacrificed  any  thing 
to  me  except  her  duty.  I  could  not  speak,— and  we  stood  for  some  minutes  in 
silence,  when  she  said  with  more  composure,  4  Do  not  be  so  distressed, — you 
could  not  have  loved  me  had  1  done  otherwise.  Hark  !  there  are  the  horses  at  the 
door  .  tins  night  I  must  be  otV;  Henry,  farewell, — think  of  me — love  me, — and  be 
sure  that  at  tins  moment  1  love  you  better  than  any  thing  upon  this  earth.'  Here, 
without  daring  to  remain  for  one  parting  kiss,  she  lore  herself  from  me. 

44  It  was  long  before  I  aroused  from  the  stupor  in  which  she  had  left  me,  and 
then  il  was  to  the  consciousness  of  utter  wretchedness.  I  determined  to  prose- 
cute my  journey,  and.  having  succeeded  in  getting  a  horse,  I  immediately  set  out 
for  Boston.  My  affairs  there  occupied  me  but  a  few  days,  and  I  then  returned  by 
a  different  route  to  Yorktown.  I  had  performed  my  business  satisfactorily  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  received  his  thanks. 

44  A  few  days  had  passed,  since  my  return,  and  but  a  short  time  since  the  sur- 
render of  the  English  army ,  when,  as  I  was  riding  one  morning  in  the  country 
around,  I  met  an  English  officer— we  both  bowed,  and  passed,  and  stopped.  I 
knew  that  face,  emanated  as  it  was  by  neglected  sickness;  and  his  smile,  though 
one  of  common  courtesv,  reminded  me  of  early  kindness.  Years  had  passed  since 
we  had  met.  yet  we  had  met  when  my  heart  was  warm,  and  when  impressions, 
if  made  at  all,  are  made  lo  last  forever.  1  hesitated  but  one  moment,  and  noth- 
I  ing  but  the  sense  of  kindness  remained.     I  immediately  dismounted,  and  he, 

though  with  difficulty,  did  the  same.  1  took  his  bund  and  pressed  it  to  my  heart; 
for  I  could  not  speak,  and  words  could  not  hue  expressed  what  I  felt.  He 
seemed  much  moved  but,  nfler  an  instant,  controled  his  feelings,  and  spoke  first. 

"4  Henry,  I  am  rejoiced  to  meet  you  once  more— and  this  is  the  last  time  we 
meet  on  earth.  I  uiu  shortly  to  appear  before  my  Maker,  and  I  should  die  with 
more  pleasure,  if  I  could  feel  that  I  had  here  the  forgiveness  of  all  1  have  injured. 
Don't  interrupt  me.  for  my  lime  is  short.  I  am  sure  that  when  von  know  that  I 
repent  my  violent  language  when  we  last  parted,  your  pardon  w  ill  be  freely  given. 
I  am  to  sail  to-morrow  for  Europe  ;  but  the  seeds  of  death  are  in  me,  and  I  shall 
never  see  my  Dative  land  again.  I  had  wished  to  see  my  child  once  more  ;  but, 
owing  to  some  mistake,  she  cannot  reach  here  in  time,  and  God  has  kindly  meant 
to  spare  her  pain.    Do  you  still  love  her,  as  you  once  told  me  ?' 

"4("ik1  knows  I  do,'  was  my  answer. 

44  4  T  is  well,'  he  replied,  '  you  have  her  dying  father's  consent  to  marry  her, 
and  bis  prayers  that  God  may  bless  you  both — if  blessings  can  fall  upon  a  rebell- 
ious people.  Tell  her  that  her  father  loved  her.  and  that  she  has  an  unspotted 
name  from  him.  But  now  1  must  leave  you — do  not  attempt  to  see  me  before  I 
go  ;  for  in  the  presence  of  my  countrymen  I  might  not  be  able  to  restrain  the  ex- 
pression of  my  feeling  against  the  enemies  of  my  king.' 

44  Here  he  returned  to  his  horse,  and  was  soon  lost  in  a  turn  of  the  roud.  You 
may  easily  imagine  my  sensations  nfler  he  had  left  me,  and  the  change  in  my 
feelings  and  prospect.  The  rest  of  my  story  or  of  your  grandmother's  has  noth- 
ing that  could  interest  you.  Her  father  died  before  he  reached  England,  so  that 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  his  commander  in  his  mission  were  frustrated.  Lucy 
had  been  prepared  for  his  death,  and  bore  it  with  her  usual  fortitude.  You  now 
know  why  I  haih  d  the  return  of  peace  with  pleasure,  and  why  I  returned  to  this 
little  village  to  reside,  and  why  I  was  in  so  great  haste  as  to  be  married  the  day  I 
entered  the  profession  of  the  law." 
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"  LO   UTIL  Y   LO  AGRADABLE." 

There  is  a  piece  of  advice  to  be  found,  among  the  Spanish  maxims, 
which  ought  to  be  weighed,  and  considered,  in  every  reasonable  man's 
mind, — much  on  account  of  the  philosopher,  who  made  the  conclu- 
sion,— more,  from  the  importance  of  the  proverb  itself, — but  most,  from 
its  generality  and  vagueness  of  expression.    A  moralist  says — 

"  El  hombre  sabio  preBore  siempre  lo  util  a  lo  agradable." 
The  wise  man  should  always  prefer  the  useful  to  the  agreeable. 

Now,  there  are  two  classes  of  men  in  the  world,  to  whom  this  appar- 
ent axiom  refers.  First, — it  concerns  those  who  are  vain  of  them- 
selves, their  persons,  their  manners,  their  qualities ;  and  those,  also, 
who  look  upon  the  pleasautest  side  of  every  accident.  Secondly, — 
it  concerns  another  class,  who,  without  being  stern  Utilitarians,  yet 
look  to  advantage  in  the  performance  of  any  action,  rather  than  mere 
pleasure.  With  the  first  class,  there  is  an  idea,  that  pleasure  is  the 
proper  use  of  life, — with  the  second,  that  utility  itself,  alone,  is  a 
pleasure. 

It  has  been  said,  "  to  be  useful  is  to  be  agreeable."  It  would  be 
hard  to  transpose  the  two  terms  in  this  maxim,  on  account  of  the  con- 
tracted meaning,  which  the  fashionable  world  applies  to  the  last. 
Still,  it  would  be  harder  to  doubt  the  compatibility  of  the  two  qualities, 
themselves,  since  there  are  very  few  in  the  universe,  who,  at  some 
time  or  other,  have  not  possessed  both.  Different  occasions  display  a 
man's  character,  in  a  wholly  different  light:  its  changes  can  only  be 
tolerated,  from  a  knowledge  of  their  universality  in  the  species,  all 
over  the  world.  Supposing,  now,  that  the  useful  and  the  agreeable 
man  arc  two  separate  characters, — I  have  two  questions  to  answer. 
Does  mere  agreeablene*s  ever  seem  to  be  usefulness?  Is  mere  use- 
fulness ever  agreeable  to  all  T 

An  illustration  may  enlighten  us,  with  regard  to  the  moralizing 
Spaniard's  maxim.  • 

Charles  Pinckney  and  his  cousin  were  twin  relations,  born  on  the 
same  day,  nursed  and  weaned  in  the  same  hour.  In  fact,  nature, 
art,  and  invention  seemed  to  have  put  all  their  powers  into  action,  to 
make  these  children  alike.  Bred  and  educated  by  two  brothers,  both 
anxious  for  their  offspring,  brought  up  and  nursed  in  body  and  mind, 
by  the  same  kind  hands,  both  felt  convinced  that,  in  the  other,  each 
must  see  a  counterpart  of  himself.  As  life  went  on  with  them  from 
one  grade  of  progression  to  another,  they  followed  on,  until  they  came 
to  the  ominous  time  of  entering  the  walls  of  a  university.  Here  they 
went  together  ;  from  this  date,  the  difference  in  their  dispositions  may 
be  traced.  Charles,  in  his  labor,  was  always  usefully  employed  ;  no 
lesson  was  neglected  by  him — no  lecture  unattended— no  matins  were 
passed  by — no  vespers  unvisited.  He  was  always  well  employed, 
always  usefully,  but  always  selfishly.  The  cousin,  on  the  contrary, 
while  he  read  his  tasks,  and  noted  his  lectures,  attended  to  his  tutors, 
and  improved  his  time,  yet  would  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  any  comrade, 
who  wished  the  solution  of  a  Gordian  problem,  or  the  translation  of  a 
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difficult  passage.  Selfishness  predominated  in  Charles ;  in  the  cousin, 
benevolence,  as  well  as  a  desire  of  improvement,  had  sway. 

One  day,  in  a  pleasant  spot,  our  two  heroes,  with  many  of  their 
classmates,  went  into  a  river  to  bailie.    Charles  was  a  most  beautiful 

swimmer  ;  he  could  perform  the  most  wonderful  revolutions  and  feats 
in  the  water,  that  could  be  conceived  of.  In  tine,  so  much  had  he 
practised,  so  much  had  lie  improved  the  suppleness  of  his  joints,  that 
he  had  no  rival  to  compete  with  him.  M  How  do  you  turn  a  somerset, 
Pinckney  ?"  said  a  young  Freshman.  "Learn  to  swim,  before  med- 
dling with  the  mysteries  of  diving,"  Charles  answered,  showing,  by  his 
reply,  a  selfish  disposition,  which  could  not  be  showed  more  plainly. 
"  Thanks  to  your  cousin,  I  have  learned  to  swim,"  was  the  retort, 
which  exhibits  the  twin  cousin  to  our  minds,  as  well  as  if  volumes  had 
been  written  on  his  character.  The  tide  of  the  river  rose  ;  the  stream  be- 
came deeper, — the  current  stronger.  Our  Freshman,  venturing  too 
rashly,  on  his  newly  acquired  accomplishment,  got  far  beyond  his 
depth,  was  frightened,  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and  struggled  actually 
for  life.  "Pinckney!  Pinckney!  lam  drowning!  Help!  help!" 
were  the  screaming  words  of  the  drowning  boy.  Charles  always  had* 
an  instinctive  dread  of  a  person  drowning  ;  yet,  for  his  own  character, 
and  prompted  by  very  natural  feelings,  he  looked  about  for  something, 
with  which  he  could  afford  assistance.  Luckily,  there  was  a  large 
plank,  lying  near;  seizing  this,  he  threw  it  into  the  water,  in  the 
direction  of  the  hall-strangled  boy.  "  That  will  be  useful  to  the 
Freshman,"  muttered  Charles,  in  a  tone  of  seif-gratiilation.  The 
board  was  grasped  at — was  missed — hit  the  boy  in  the  tbrehead,  and  he 
sunk.  Our  cousin  waited  not  for  words,  or  for  thoughts  ;  he  plunged 
into  the  stream,  dove  down,  and,  alter  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  and 
trouble  to  himself,  brought  up  the  body.  The  Freshman  recovered. 
"  Pinckney,"  said  he,  "  that  board,  which  was  so  useful  to  you,  which 
spared  you  the  disgrace  of  not  using  your  powers  for  a  fellow. mortal, 
was  almost  my  death.  Still,  the  devil  will  have  his  due;  all  college 
knows  your  disposition,  and  what  a  useful  fellow  you  are."  Charles 
Pinckney,  the  next  day,  was  scratched  on  the  stone  wall  of  the  college 
gate,  with  an  indelible  chemical  composition,  and  the  title  of  the 
"  Useful  Man,"  was  scrawled  beneath  the  effigy. 

"  I  have  been  useful  long  enough,"  said  Charles  Pinckney,  Bacca- 
laurcus  Artium,  as  he  strode  out  of  the  college-yard,  for  the  last  time. 
•  "I  will  now  be  agreeable."   This  resolution  made  a  wonderful  change 

in  the  parties,  routs,  and  balls  of  the  fashionable  world.  There  was 
this  addition  to  them, — the  t/uonrlam  useful,  now,  the  agreeable  man. 
•  ••••<•  Tne  Utilitarian  system,"  said  Mr.  Charles  Pinck- 
ney to  his  partner,  Miss  Jane  Iliggins, — a  most  pleasant,  beaut  iful,  and 
discriminating,  and,  above  all,  wealthy  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
ancient  rich  men  and  misers,  so  that  five  plums,  at  the  least,  would 
hardly  comprise  the  lady's  property, — "  The  Utilitarian  system,"  re- 
peated Mr.  Pinckney,  weighing  all  these  accomplishments  of  Miss 
Higgins,  before  he  gave  an  opinion, — "  The  Utilitarian  system,  though 
prompted  by  some  natural  feelings,  is  one,  which  will,  finally,  encour- 
age the  most  private  selfishness.    Laying  down,  then,  as  my  major 
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promise,  that  selfishness  is  bad, — as  my  minor,  that  Utilitarians  en- 
courage selfishness, — my  conclusion  is,  that  Utilitarianism  is  bad." 
"  That 's  what  I  call  feeling,"  said  Miss  Higgins,  delighted  to  hear 
logical  terms  used  towards  her;  "  a  selfish  man  is,  nenerally,  a  bad 
man,  at  the  bottom,  I  think.  The  worst  feelings  of  our  nature  throb 
in  his  heart.  My  hand  shall  never  be  a  selfish  man's.  I  declare — he 
never  can  be  agreeable,  never  pleasant ;  he  is  useful,  to  be  sure,  but, 
only  to  himself.  Such  a  man  never  has  Jane  Higgins."  Just  then, 
an  influential  belle  fell  into  a  fit.  "  Give  her  ajr,"  said  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney, — "  Stand  back" — "  Open  the  window."  Every  one  retreated, — 
every  one  opened  the  windows.  Charles  stood,  and  looked  at  the 
prostrate  lady,  as  he  thought,  agreeably,  while  he,  also,  supposed  he 
had  acted  usefully.  The  cousin  rushed  up — took  the  lifeless  lady  in 
his  arms,  opened  her  hands,  struck  them  severely  ; — the  lady  came  to. 
"  Who  is  my  preserver  ?"  said  she,  in  an  affected,  but  grateful  tone. 
The  modest  Charles  stepped  forward,  and  bowed.  The  whole  com- 
pany tittered  at  his  mistaken  idea  of  his  usefulness.  He  turned,  heard 
their  opinion,  saw  his  cousin  complimented,  and  himself  jeered  by  the 
sick  lady.  Miss  Higgins  was  his  last  resort.  "  Was  I  not  useful  V 
said  he.  "  Spare  my  feelings,  my  candor, — you  tried  to  be — I  can 
say  no  more."  "  Tried  to  be !"  said  Charles,  in  amazement  ;  did  I 
not  cause  the  people  to  stand  back,  the  window  to  be  opened  ?  and 
did  I  not  wait  patiently,  by  her  side,  in  the  pleasantest  and  most 
agreeable  mood,  until  she  might  recover?  Must  I  be  considered  use- 
less, while  I  am  agreeable  f  My  cousin  was  barbarously  useful — he 
beat  the  lady's  hands  in  a  most  severe  manner,  and  yet  they  laud  him 
up  to  the  skies.  He  has  no  more  agreeableness  about  him,  than  a 
bear."  "You  are  mistaken,"  said  the  discreet  Miss  Higgins; — M  he 
uses  what  may  be  called  the  agreeableness  of  usefulness,  in  his  mode 
of  action,  which  is  as  near  benevolence  as  charity  is.  I  respect, 
however,  the  motives,  that  influenced  your  conduct  for  the  fainting 
lady,  and  admire  your  impulses,"  she  exclaimed,  in  absolute  enthusi- 
asm. Charles  was  flattered, — he  offered  himself,  the  next  day,  to 
Miss  Jane  Higgins,  and  was  accepted. 

•  •  »  • 

u  We  will  go  out  to  ride  to-day,  in  our  barouche,"  said  her  betroth- 
ed to  Miss  Higgins,  "  and  will  take  your  sister  and  my  cousin,  if  you 
wish."  "  Why,  Charles,  my  sister  is  so  prudish,  and  so  methodical, 
that  I  don't  like  to  ride  with  her."  "  Well,"  said  Charles,  "  1  have 
no  objection  to  leaving  her  behind,  but  I  always  thought  that  modesty 
and  method,  to  their  utmost  extent,  were,  in  most  cases,  the  very 
essence  of  utility  and  of  agreeableness  in  all."  "  Your  mind  wan- 
ders," said  Jane,  M  my  dear — but,  as  for  your  cousin,  I  should  like  to 
go  without  him,  because  he  is  so  charitable,  and  so  compassionate  to 
every  one  he  meets."  "  I  cannot  leave  him  behind,"  said  Charles, 
fixedly, — "  he  will  be  of  use  to  us,  in  one  way  or  other,  before  we  get 
back."  •  •  •  •  The  barouche  rattled  on.  •  *  •  •  • 
"  What  a  delightful  day  we  have  had,"  said  Jane,  on  her  way  towards 
home.  "  Delightful"  echoed  Charles.  "  What  a  splendid  moon!" 
said  the  bride,  "  how  romantic  !"  "  Very,"  whispered  the  voice  of 
the  betrothed.     •  A  horse  dashed  up  to  the  carriage — a  pistol 
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was  held  out.  "  Your  money  or  your  lives,"  cried  a  highwayman. 
"I  will  get  assistance,"  whispered  Charles;  "  it  will  be  more  useful 
to  do  so,  than  to  resist," — and  away  he  went  to  the  neighbors.  When 
he  returned,  Jane  had  fainted, — his  cousin  had  beaten  the  robber  to 
the  ground,  and  secured  him.  "  I  have  come  just  in  time,"  ejaculated 
Pinckney,  in  thankfulness,  as  he  transferred  the  highwayman  to  a 
constable,  '*  I  have,  for  once,  been  useful.  Just  think,  cousin,  what 
would  have  happened,  if  the  .ruffian  had  proved  too  strong  for  you,  and 
I  had  not  brought  the  neighbors?"  He  paused,  horror-struck  at  the 
thought.  *  *  •  *  Miss  Jane  Higgins,  on  the  next  day,  dis- 
carded Mr.  Charles  Pinckney, — and  another  month  saw  his  cousin 
joined  to  the  five  plums  and  their  owner. 


CONNECTICUT  AS   IT  WAS. 

Hugh  Peters'*  History  of  Connecticut,  printed  in  London,  1781, 
can  hardly  be  known  to  many  of  our  readers.  The  author  states,  that 
the  Counecticutensians  have  been  involved  in  obscurity,  by  a  cloud  of 
prejudice  and  knavery  ;  for  that  Doctor  Mather  and  Mr.  Neal  sup- 
pressed "  what  are  called  in  New-England,  unnecessary  truths.'' 
The  people  above  quoted,  with  the  long  name,  hold  their  pleasant 
farms,  according  to  the  historian,  by  no  better  right  than  possession, 
unless  they  can  prove  that  they  hold  Connecticut  by  a  heavenly  grant, 
as  the  Israelites  held  Canaan.  The  laws,  made  by  these  favored  peo- 
ple, were  of  course  (bunded  on  those  given  through  Moses.  No  un- 
converted person  was  allowed  to  vote,  and  no  person  could  hold  an 
office  who  was  unsound  in  the  faith.  To  vote  for  any  such  reprobate 
was  fine  and  disfranchisement.  Every  freeman  was  held  to  swear  that 
Jesus  is  the  only  king.  Food  and  lodging  were  forbidden  to  a  Quaker, 
Adamite,  or  other  heretic.  Priests  any  one  could  apprehend  without 
a  warrant ;  they  were  banished,  and  could  not  return  but  under  pain 
of  death.  It  was  forbidden  to  walk  in  a  garden,  or  elsewhere,  on  the 
Sabbath,  except  reverently  to  and  from  meeting.  It  was  equally  un- 
lawful to  cook,  sweep,  make  beds,  or  shave  the  chin.  No  woman  was 
allowed  to  kiss  her  child  on  the  Sabbath,  or  on  days  of  fasting.  To 
tell  a  lie,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  neighbor,  subjected  the  offender  to 
stripes  and  the  stocks.  But  what  conversation  could  they  have  had, 
under  such  restrictions,  at  their  tea-tables?  It  was  |>eiial  to  read  the 
Common  Prayer,  keep  Christmas,  make  minced  pies,  dance,  play  at 
cards,  or  to  play  on  any  instrument  but  trumpet,  drum,  or  jewsharp. 
David,  probably,  saved  the  latter.  It  was  acting  under  considerable 
penalties  to  court  a  maid  in  person,  or  by  letter,  without  first  obtaining 
the  consent  of  her  parents.  These  have  been  called  Blue  Laws,  and 
they  are  ascribed,  by  Peters,  to  the  people  of  New-Haven. 

The  persons,  who  enacted  these  queer  laws,  were  the  disciples  of 
equality.  They  honored  not  the  king.  They  looked,  like  Cassius, 
"  clean  through  the  deeds  of  men,"  whom  they  estimated  according  to 
their  faith  and  actions.    Peters  gives  some  useful  hints  to  Europeans 
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traveling  among  them,  which  would  be  well  bestowed  upon  English- 
men at  the  present  day.  An  English  traveler,  says  he,  "  meets  with 
supercilious  treatment,  at  all  taverns,  as  being  too  much  addicted  to 
the  use  of  the  imperative  mood,  when  speaking  to  the  landlord.  The 
answer  is,  Command  your  servant  and  not  me.  Nevertheless,  if  a 
traveler  softens  his  tone,  and  avoids  the  imperative  mood,  he  wdl  find 
every  civility  from  those  very  people  whose  natural  tempers  are  full  of 
antipathy  against  all  who  affect  superiority  over  them."  It  is  no  easy 
matter,  however,  for  an  Englishman  to  drop  the  obnoxious  mood. 

Two  hundred  miles  from  the  Sound,  are  the  famous  falls  of  the  Con- 
necticut river.  The  author  describes  them  like  an  eye-witness,  and 
he  gives  a  map  of  the  cataract.  The  channel  here  is  reduced  by  two 
shelving  mountains  of  solid  rock,  to  the  width  of  five  yards.  Through 
this  pass  all  the  waters  which  at  certain  seasons  inundate  the  northern 
country.  "  People  who  can  bear  the  sight,  the  groans,  the  tremblings, 
and  surly  motion  of  water,  trees,  and  ice,  through  this  awful  passage, 
view  with  astonishment  one  of  the  greatest  phenomenons  in  nature. 
There  water  is  consolidated,  without  frost,  by  pressure,  by  swiftness, 
between  the  pinching  sturdy  rocks,  to  such  a  degree  of  induration,  that 
no  iron  crow  can  be  forced  into  it :  here  iron,  lead,  and  cork  have  one 
common  weight ;  here,  steady  as  time,  and  hard  as  marble,  the  stream 
passes  irresistible  if  not  swift  as  lightning." 

New-London,  in  the  author's  time,  had  a  "  printing-press  much  ex- 
ercised in  the  business  of  pamphlets,  sermons,  and  newspapers."  To 
the  people  of  this  venerable  town  he  ascribes  "  the  credit  of  inventing 
tar  and  feathers  as  a  propet  punishment  for  heresy." 

Of  Norwich  he  records  that  its  inhabitants  bury  their  dead  with 
their  feet  to  the  west,  because  Papists  and  Episcopalians  bury  with 
the  feet  to  the  east. 

Of  Windham  he  relates  a  story  of  the  frogs.  "  One  night  in  July, 
1758,  the  frogs  of  an  artificial  pond,  three  miles  square,  finding  the 
water  dried  up,  left  the  place  in  a  body,  and  marched,  or  rather 
hopped,  towards  Winnomantic  river.  They  were  under  the  necessity 
of  taking  the  road,  and  going  through  the  town,  which  they  entered 
about  midnight.  The  bull-frogs  were  the  leaders,  and  the  pipers  fol- 
lowed without  number.  They  filled  a  road  forty  yards  wide  for  four 
miles  in  length,  and  were,  for  several  hours  passing  through  the  town, 
unusually  clamorous.  The  inhabitants  were  equally  perplexed  and 
frightened  ;  some  expected  to  find  an  army  of  French  and  Indians, 
others  feared  an  earthquake  and  dissolution  of  nature.  The  conster- 
nation was  universal.  Old  and  young,  male  and  female,  fled  naked 
from  their  beds  with  worse  shrieking*  than  those  of  the  frogs.  The 
event  was  fatal  to  several  women.  The  men,  after  a  flight  of  half  a 
mile,  in  which  they  met  with  many  broken  shins,  finding  no  enemy  in 
pursuit,  made  a  halt,  and  summoned  resolution  enough  to  venture 
back  to  their  wives  and  children,  when  they  distinctly  heard  from  the 
enemy's  camp  these  words,  Wight,  Hcldcrkin,  Dier  Tetf.  This  last 
they  thought  meant  treaty,  and,  plucking  up  courage,  they  sent  a  tri- 
umvirate to  capitulate  with  the  French  and  Indians.  These  three 
men  approached  in  their  shirts,  and  begged  to  speak  with  the  general ; 
but  it  being  dark  and  no  answer  given,  they  were  sorely  agitated  for 
some  time  between  hope  and  fear  ;  at  length,  however,  they  discovered 
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that  the  dreaded  army  was  one  of  thirsty  frogs,  going  to  the  river  for  a 
little  water.  Such  an  incursion  was  never  known  before  or  since,  and 
ye.  the  good  people  of  Windham  have  been  ridiculed  lor  their  timidity. 
I  verily  believe  that  an  ami)  under  the  Duke  ot  Marlborough  would, 
under  like  circumstances,  have  acted  no  better  than  they  did." 

In  describing  Pom  fret,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  Putnam's  con- 
test with  a  bear.  The  old  hero  ran  out  in  his  shirt,  to  rescue  one  of 
his  swine,  and  followed  the  plunderer  with  a  billet  of  wood, — the  original 
weapon  of  the  human  race.  He  pursued  to  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
and  followed  the  bear  fifty  yards  into  a  low  cavern.  When  she  turned 
upon  him  he  saw  nothing  but  the  fire  of  her  eyes.  His  first  blow  killed 
her.  He  then  discovered,  probably  by  a  similar  light,  two  cubs,  which 
he  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  their  dam.  It  w  as  the  opinion  of  the 
neighbors,  "  on  viewing  the  place  by  torch-light,  that  ibis  exploit  ex- 
ceeded those  of  Sampson  or  David." 

Weathersfield  was  famous  for  a  "  meeting-house  of  brick,  with  a 
steeple,  bell,  and  clock.  The  inhabitants  say  it  is  much  larger  than 
Solomon's  temple.  The  people  are  more  gay  than  polite,  and  more 
superstitious  than  religious.  The  town  raises  more  onions  than  are 
consumed  in  ail  New-England.  It  is  a  rule  wjth  parents  to  buy  annu- 
ally a  silk  gown  for  each  daughter  above  seven  years  old  till  she  is 
married.  The  young  beauty  is  obliged  in  return  to  weed  a  patch  of 
onions,  with  her  own  hands,  which  she  performs  before  she  dresses  for 
her  breakfast.  This  is  ridiculed  by  the  ladies  in  other  towns,  who  idle 
away  their  mornings  in  bed,  or  in  gathering  the  pink,  or  catching  the 
butterfly,  to  ornament  their  toilets,  while  the  gentlemen,  far  and  near, 
forget  not  the  Weathersfield  ladies'  silken  industry." 

Hebron  is  described,  in  the  words  of  Whitefield,  there  uttered,  as 
being  the  "  strong-hold  of  Satan  ;  for  its  people  mightily  oppose  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  being  more  fond  of  earth  than  of  heaven."  "  Fre- 
quent suits  about  the  Indian  titles  have  rendered  them  famous  for 
their  knowledge  in  law  and  self-preservation."  This  town  was  the 
residence  of  Dr.  Pomeroy,  "  an  excellent  scholar  and  a  most  thunder- 
ing preacher  of  the  new-light  order." 

"  New-Haven  is  celebrated  for  having  given  the  name  of  pumpkin- 
heads  to  all  the  Ncw-Englanders,"  which  the  author  attributes  to  the 
Blue  Laws,  as  they  enjoin  every  male  to  have  his  hair  cut  round  by  a 
cap,  or  the  shell  of  a  pumpkin. 

To  perpetuate  the  fame  of  a  military  chieftain,  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph,  in  Wallingford  — 

Here  lies  the  body 
of  Corporal  Moses  At  water 
who  left  England  in 

to  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  in  a 
howling  wilderness. 

The  pumpkin  is  described  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings, — as  in 
truth  it  is.  It  is  said,  also,  to  be  held  "  very  sacred  in  New-England." 
From  one  seed,  it  is  averred,  there  often  grow  forty  pumpkins,  of  from 
forty  to  sixty  pounds  weight. 

Of  the  auimals,  we  can  afford  but  a  short  space  for  extracts.  The 
whopper  knocker  is  described  as  somewhat  larger  than  a  weasel,  living 
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in  the  woods,  on  worms  and  birds,  and  so  wild  that  no  man  can  tame 
him.  As  he  never  quits  Ins  harbor  in  the  day-time,  it  is  not  easy  to 
take  him.    1 1  is  akin  is  made  into  mulls  of  the  price  ol  forty  guineas. 

The  tuba,  the  author  suppo>es  to  he  peculiar  to  iNew-England. 
The  male  is  of  the  size  of  a  large  cat,  "  has  four  long  tushes,  sharp  as 
a  razor,  is  very  active  in  defending  himself,  and  if  he  has  the  first 
blow,  will  spoil  a  dog  before  he  yields."  "  His  lady  is  peaceable  and 
harmless,  and  depends  for  protection  upon  her  spouse,  and,  as  he  has 
more  courage  than  prudence,  always  attends  him,  to  moderate  his 
temper.  If  she  thinks  the  danger  is  too  great,  she  runs  to  him  and 
clings  about  his  neck, — his  wrath  abates,  and,  by  her  advice,  they  fly 
to  their  caves.  He  is  very  tender  of  all  his  family,  and  never  forsakes 
them  till  death  dissolves  their  union." 

An  exemplary  animal  !  But  the  "  beauty  of  the  wilderness,"  as 
the  author  calls  it,  is  a  different  beast:  he  is  black,  striped  with  white, 
of  the  size  of  a  small  racoon,  with  a  sharp  nose.  He  burrows  like  a 
fox,  in  the  earth;  he  has  long  hair,  and  thick  and  good  fur.  It  can- 
not run  so  fast  as  a  man,  is  not  w  ild,  but  familiar  with  every  creature. 
His  tail,  which  is  shaggy,  and  about  one  foot  in  length,  "  he  turns 
over  his  back  at  pleasure,  to  make  himself  appear  larger  and  higher 
than  he  really  is."  When  his  tail  is  thus  elevated,  "  he  is  prepared  for 
war,  and  generally  conquers  every  enemy  that  lives  by  air  :  on  it  lies 
his  only  weapon,  an  essence,  of  an  odor  somewhat  like  the  smell  of 
garlic,  but  far  more  piercing  than  any  volatile  spirit  known  to  chem- 
ists. Que  drop  wiU  so  scent  a  house,  that  musk,  with  burnt  tar  and 
brimstone,  will  not  expel  it  in  six  months."  The  author  saw  a  large 
dog  retire  at  the  first  discharge,  "  with  shame  and  sickness,  and  a 
bullock  bellow  as  if  a  dog  had  held  him  by  the  nose.  Was  it  not  for 
man,  no  creature  could  kill  this  animal,  which,  instead  of  the  lion, 
ought  to  be  crowned  king  of  animals."  This  potent  essence,  accord- 
ing to  the  author's  affirmation,  cures  the  hiccups,  asthmatic,  hysteric, 
paralytic,  and  hectic  disorders.  "One  drop  impregnates  a  quart  of 
spring-water,  of  which  half  a  gill  is  a  dose."    It  is,  indeed. 

Under  the  head  of  Religion  and  Government,  the  author  says,  that 
the  "  Connecticutensians  have  neither,  nor  ever  had,  though  in  pre- 
tence, they  excel  the  whole  world,  except  Boston  and  Spain."  Among 
the  sects,  were  seventy-three  congregations  of  Episcopalians,  eighty- 
seven  New  Lights,  eighty  Old  Lights,  forty  Separatists,  one  Rogereen, 
&.c.  &,c.  If  there  was  not  much  religion,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  law, 
for  this  was  the  golden  age  of  lawyers.  In  1?(J3,  there  were,  in  Hart- 
ford alone,  three  thousand  suitson  the  docket,  (and  four  courts  in  a  year,) 
as  many,  probably,  as  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  whole  state;  though, 
in  that  age,  there  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand.  The 
government  is  little  to  the  taste  of  Mr.  Peters.  Neal  represents  them 
as  dutiful  and  loyal ;  but  Peters  affirms,  that  they  hate  the  idea  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons. 

Under  the  head  of  Manners  and  Customs  the  author  remarks,  that 
gravity  is  general,  but  that,  after  a  short  acquaintance,  the  people  be- 
come very  inquisitive  about  news,  like  the  ancient  men  of  Athens. 
Their  questions,  however,  are  not  sufficiently  general ;  for  it  is  not 
easy  to  answer  such  as  these — viz.  "  Who  arc  you?  whence  come 
you  1  where  going  ?  what  is  your  business  1  and  what  your  religion  V* 
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To  these  the  people  expected  a  civil  answer,  for  they  were  not  deem- 
ed impertinent  questions.  Franklin,  when  traveling,  generally  fore- 
stalled these  inquiries  :  on  arriving  at  an  inn,  he  called  around  him  all 
the  publican's  lamily.  "  My  friends,"  said  he,  "  I  am  Ben  Franklin, 
a  printer,  of  Philadelphia ,  1  am  traveling  to  collect  money  due  for 
my  newspaper,  and  I  believe  in  the  Christian  religion." 

"  When  the  stranger  has  satisfied  their  curiosity,  they  will  treat 
him  with  all  hospitality  ;  and  great  caution  must  be  observed  to  get 
quit  of  them  and  their  houses,  without  giving  them  offence.  They 
will  guide  the  stranger  without  reward,  and  he  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  say — "  Sir,  I  thank  you,  and  will  call  upon  you  as  I  return."  It 
would  not  do  to  say — "  God  bless  you,"  unless  the  traveler  be  a  min- 
ister. "  They  reap  great  pleasure  by  reflecting,  that,  perhaps,  they 
have  entertained  angels."  English  travelers,  however,  had  destroyed 
this  innocent  illusion.    Angli,  non  avgeli. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  author  says  that  the  people  begin  to  look 
sour  and  sad  ;  and  on  Sunday,  they  seem  to  have  lost  their  dearest 
friends.    They  are  then  almost  speechless,  and  walk  softly. 

An  Englishman  is  represented  as  having  sent  some  fruit  to  the  dea- 
con's daughter,  with  a  note.  The  note  was  pronounced  by  the  minis- 
ter, the  justice,  and  the  deacon,  to  be  a  love-letter,  and  the  Briton  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  place  for  an  infraction  of  the  blue  laws. 

The  manner  of  visiting  the  sick  was  one  that  would  naturally  co- 
operate with  the  disease,  unless  the  patient  could  answer  satisfactorily 
such  questions  as  these  : — "  if  he  is  willing  to  die — if  he  hates  God — if 
he  is  willing  to  be  damned,  if  it  please  God  to  damn  him,"  Sic.  &c. 
"  Finally,  the  sick  man  dies,  and  so  falls  out  of  their  hands  into  a 
better." 
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Thr  strlrkrn  dw  by  kinde 
<>l  d.nlli  Hut  "land*  in  aw  e, 
F..r  In*  n  oire  an  ht  rl.  can  ('ynde, 

Thenrrtme  to  tvithdrawe.  Old  B»i.lad. 

Human  Lifr  !  Human  Life  !  What  a  fine  title  for  a  writer,  who  pub- 
lishes his  lucubrations  in  the  pages  of  a  magazine.  I  remember,  in 
college,  there  were  certain  subjects,  which  were  considered  as  excel- 
lent themes  for  forensic  discussion,  because  they  opened  a  maze  of 
diversity,  and  one  might  dispute  on  them  forever,  without  coming  to 
any  conclusion.  Something  like  this  is  a  discourse  on  human  life. 
It  is  a  circle  hazy  and  wide,  embracing  all  subjects,  from  the  pig-sty 
to  the  palace  ;  and  I  defy  the  reader,  even  if  he  should  be  good- 
natured  enough  to  honor  this  piece  with  his  attention,  and  a  very 
Yankee  at  guessing,  to  surmise  what  is  to  be  the  tenor  of  my  remarks. 
1  place  my  covered  dish  on  the  table  ;  and  no  man  can  tell,  by  the 
sight  or  the  smell,  whether  it  is  to  be  the  pot -lurk  of  metaphysics  or 
the  poultry  (not  poetry)  of  Romance  and  Love. 

Human  Life!  Let  me  see, — what  did  I  understand  by  this  term, 
when  I  was  joyous  and  young  !  Human  life,  to  me,  was  then  the  gay 
vision  of  a  bridegroom's  dream,  on  the  morning  before  marriage.  I 
saw  before  me  a  long  succession  of  enterprises,  clForts,  successes, 
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honors,  and  enjoyments,  which  reason  told  me  were  possible,  and  a 
sanguine  temperament  assured  me  would  not  fail.  I  was  not  such  a 
fool  as  to  suppose  that  the  rainbow  could  exist  without  the  cloud,  or 
that  the  sky  above  me  was  never  to  be  darkened  by  a  tempest.  In 
picturing  future  life,  therefore,  I  always  used  to  throw  in  some  sombre 
shades  ;  but  they  were  just  such  shades  as  suited  the  imagination  ; 
just  such  shades  as  a  painter  puts  into  his  picture,  to  show  off,  by  con- 
trast, the  lighter  and  gayer  parts.  They  were  sorrows  formed  by 
fancy,  for  fancy  to  bear.  I  made  myself  sick  enough  to  be  visited  by 
some  imaginary  goddess ;  poor  enough  to  bear  my  poverty  with  the 
spirit  of  a  hero  ;  in  disgrace  enough  always  to  come  otf  with  final 
honor ;  and  in  danger  enough  at  last  to  escape.  I  can  truly  say,  I 
have  been  more  disappointed  in  my  pre-couceived  misfortunes,  than  I 
ever  have  in  the  brightest  pictures  of  fore-imagined  bliss.  I  knew  better 
how  to  draw  the  roses  of  life  than  its  thorns  ;  I  could  picture  the 
robin,  with  his  red  bosom  and  delightful  song,  better  than  the  lizard 
or  the  toad.  My  sorrows,  seen  in  perspective  of  the  sun-light  of  the 
brightest  morning  that  ever  glittered  over  a  human  head  ;  my  pre-con- 
ceived  sorrows,  I  say,  have  had  about  as  much  resemblance  to  real 
sorrow,  as  the  bowls  and  daggers  of  a  play-house  have  to  real  bowls 
and  daggers.  ()  ye  visions  of  youthful  bliss,  ye  dew-drops  of  the 
morning  !  I  complain  not  that  ye  have  lied  ;  it  is  the  common  lot,  and 
I  ought  to  have  suspected  it.  But  how  have  I  been  disappointed  in 
my  griefs  !  How  unlike  the  tales  which  passion  and  imagination 
told  !  The  armor,  which  1  had  prepared,  was  the  (oil  of  the  fencing- 
school,  and  not  the  spear  for  the  battle. 

Human  life  is  a  science,  which  no  theory  can  teach  ;  it  must  be 
infused  gradually  by  experience.  All  young  men  think  alike;  and 
they  must  think  alike,  because  there  is  nothing  within,  to  meet  with 
the  response  of  consciousness,  the  testimonies  they  may  have  from 
books  or  men.  1  remember  a  poor  old  man,  who  dwelt  near  my 
father's,  who  used  to  go  round  with  two  shingles  and  a  wheelbarrow, 
picking  up  the  manure  in  the  road  for  his  land  :  the  whole  patrimony 
of  which  consisted  of  three  acres  and  an  half.  If  he  was  asked  by  a 
kind  neighbor  after  his  health,  his  reply  was,  a  long  string  of  com- 
plaints; a  pain  in  his  shoulders;  a  pain  across  his  kidneys;  a  pain  in 
his  joints ;  a  pain  every  where,  where  there  was  a  sensation  to  suffer. 
That  man's  body  is  now  beneath  the  clods  of  the  valley ;  and  his 
spirit,  I  hope,  is  in  a  world  where  all  pains  cease,  and  all  tears  are 
wiped  away.  But  if  I  could  be  indulged  with  one  half  hour's  con- 
verse with  his  disembodied  spirit,  I  would  not  f.iil  to  ask  his  pardon 
that  I  formerly  heard  his  tale  of  suffering  with  so  little  sympathy  or 
belief.    I  have  since  been  taught  by  experience. 

Yes,  reader  ;  and  grim  experience  is  the  only  thing  that  will  ever 
teach  you.  We  begin  life  in  the  spriug  ;  and  the  orchard  of  one  of 
the  Brooklinc  farmers  looks  not  more  diversely  in  a  morning  of  May 
and  January,  than  human  life  looks,  seen  in  prospect  and  retrospect. 
We  commence  our  voyage  near  the  head  of  the  river,  near  its  health- 
ful banks  and  grassy  fountains  :  its  trees  shade  us  ;  its  birds  soothe  us ; 
its  breezes  fan  our  bounding  pulses  and  burning  cheeks;  and,  as  we 
glide  softly  and  smoothly  down  its  silent  waters,  we  see  no  danger, 
and  we  suspect  none.    We  are  told  that  it  will  not  always  be  thus; 
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we  are  forewarned  of  the  sterility  and  dullness,  through  which  the  cur- 
rent winds.  But  the  silent  waters,  which  are  slipping  beneath  us, 
and  bearing  us  along,  are  teaching  the  only  effectual  lesson.  Why 
should  the  rareness  of  religious  faith  be  taken  as  an  argument  of  the 
non-existence  of  spiritual  things?  We  are  as  incredulous  to  the  evils 
of  old  age,  in  the  hey-day  of  youth,  as  we  are  to  the  pains  of  eternity, 
amid  the  intoxications  of  life. 

There  are  hours,  however,  when  every  thinking  man  feels  that 
external  things  cannot  satisfy  him.  The  pursuit  of  business,  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth,  leaves  a  void  in  his  heart.  The  round  of  pleasure 
becomes  tasteless  and  tiresome  ;  and  the  life  of  life  dies  before  death. 
Almost  every  one  has  been  compelled  to  complain,  in  some  sad  hour. 

M  How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable, 
Seem  to  me,  all  the  uses  of  this  world  !" 

• 

The  sun  loses  its  lustre, — the  flowers  their  fragrance :  and  there 
seems  hardly  motion  enough  in  the  current  of  life  to  preserve  it 
from  putrefaction.  There  are  two  causes  which  produce  this  empti- 
ness of  heart — this  vacancy  of  interest.  The  one  is  exhausted 
novelty  ;  and  the  other,  the  coming  of  sore  disappointment.  O!  in  the 
sad  hour  when  sorrow  takes  hold  of  a  man, — when  privation  sweeps 
away  his  enjoyments,  and  grief  wrings  his  bosom — he  looks  round  and 
finds  the  world  converted  into  a  wilderness.  He  sees  human  life  in 
its  true  colors;  the  ordinary  topics  of  moral  declamation  have  a  mean- 
ing, which  he  never  saw  or  felt  before.  In  the  sadness  and  depth  of 
his  moral  despondency,  he  looks  round  and  asks — "  Is  there  no  refuge? 
Is  this  the  sum  of  existence?  Is  there  no  cure  for  the  wounds  of  the 
heart?  Is  there  no  medicine  for  man's  higher  nature?  Is  there  no 
balm  in  (Ulead  ?    Is  there  no  physician  there  ?" 

Such  a  man  is  in  a  state  at  once  favorable  and  unfavorable,  to 
appreciate  the  gospel,  and  to  receive  its  spirit  and  consolations  into 
his  heart.  He  is  in  a  favorahle  state,  inasmuch  as  he  estimates  the 
prospects  of  the  world  more  correctly  than  he  ever  did  before.  Our 
neglect  of  religion,  and  indifference  to  its  duties  and  claims,  is  not, 
perhaps,  a  primary  emotion  of  the  soul.  We  first  love,  inordinately, 
what  God  forbids  ;  and  then  are  disturbed  that  he  forbids  it,  and 
willingly  withdraw  our  attention  from  a  subject,  which  only  serves  to 
damp  our  pleasures  and  alarm  our  fears.  The  mind  has  often  been 
compared  to  balances ;  in  one  scale  lie  all  the  motives  to  a  life  of 
sense  ;  in  the  other,  the  motives  to  a  life  of  piety.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  when  you  have  destroyed  or  lightened  all  the  weights  in  the 
sensual  scale,  the  other  must  preponderate,  and  the  whole  man  be 
consecrated  to  duty  and  to  God. 

Religion  consists,  substantially,  in  two  great  discoveries  ;  the  one 
is  the  emptiness  of  temporal  things ;  the  other  is  the  satisfactory  nature 
of  things  eternal  and  divine.  Thou,  perhaps,  hast  made  one  of  these 
discoveries.  But  why  stop  here  ?  Why  does  not  the  ruin  show  the 
need  of  the  recovery?  Why  should  not  the  crown  of  thorns  lead  thee 
to  the  cross  ? 

The  grand  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  consists  in  its  adap- 
tation to  our  condition  and  our  wants.  This  is  the  only  thing  which 
carries  conviction  to  the  heart,  after  all  the  elaborate  volumes  which 
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have  been  written  ou  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Suppose  a  man 
to  be  walking  on  the  side  of  a  rivulet,  on  a  summer's  day  ;  the  water 
flows  before  him  ;  he  is  thirsty ;  he  stoops  to  drink  ;  his  thirst  is 
quenched — his  spirits  are  refreshed,  and  he  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  this  case,  that  water  quenches  our  thirst, 
or  that,  if  there  is  a  design  in  creation,  that  God  made  it  for  that  end. 
All  the  metaphysics  of  the  schools  would  not  dissuade  such  a  traveler 
from  such  a  conclusion.  Now,  what  water  is  to  the  fainting  traveler, 
the  Gospel  is  to  the  mind,  when  passion  is  checked  by  privation,  and 
reason  is  purified  by  experience.  It  gives  an  end  and  an  aim  to 
all  creation.  It  shows  that  man  was  not  made  in  vain.  It  carries 
sweet  conviction  to  a  humble  heart. 

There  arc  some  objects,  which  are  seen  best  in  the  twilight;  the 
sombre  hues  of  the  evening  are  more  refreshing  to  the  eye,  and  set 
off  these  forms  with  more  beauty  and  lovelier  attraction.  So  there 
are  hours  of  seriousness,  when  the  evidences  of  religion  strike  the  mind 
with  deeper  force. 

To  a  man  recovered  from  the  delusious,  with  which  we  all  begin 
life,  and  viewing  his  present  existence  and  future  prospects  in  the 
light  of  reason  and  truth,  the  consolations  of  religion  assume  a  new 
value.  Once  he  slighted  them  ;  for  he  felt,  in  the  succession  of  his 
pleasures  and  occupations,  he  wanted  them  not.  The  hunger  of  his 
mind  was  satisfied  by  other  food ;  and  he  imputed  to  all  men  the 
gaiety  and  joy  that  danced  in  his  own  heart.  A  fond  mother  once 
gave  to  her  son  a  warm,  well-lined  pea-jacket,  as  he  was  going  on  a 
long  voyage  in  various  climates.  As  he  sailed  first  through  tropical 
regions,  he  was  tempted  to  despise  the  maternal  gift,  and  was  about 
to  part  with  his  garment  for  some  luxury  which  hit  his  fancy.  But,  as 
he  advanced  into  polar  regions,  amidst  storms  and  snows,  he  found 
the  warm  jacket  not  so  contemptible  a  gift.  Such  are  the  consola- 
tions of  religion  ;  no  man  knows  their  value  until  the  hour  has  come 
in  which  he  needs  them. 

The  objects  of  revelation  are  invisible ;  they  do  not  lie  before  us 
like  a  house  or  a  tree  ;  they  are  seen  only  by  an  internal  light.  They 
arc  seen  by  faith  ;  and  faith  is  produced,  so  far  as  human  endeavors  can 
produce  it,  by  reflection.  Now  the  man,  awakened  from  the  dreams 
of  life,  is  disposed  to  reflect.  He  must  pause  and  think.  His  disap- 
pointments turn  his  eye  inward  on  himself,  and  forward  beyond  the 

Srave,  and  upward  to  his  God.  He  loves  to  retire,  when  the  cares  and 
usincss  of  the  day  are  over,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  those  objects  and 
images,  which  arc  seen  only  by  the  mental  eye.  He  is  a  meditative 
being,  and  is  most  busy  when  most  alone. 

Perhaps  it  will  here  be  thought,  that  I  ought  to  mention  the  power 
which  affliction  has  to  humble  the  heart,  and  give  it  that  child-like 
simplicity  of  temper  by  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven  must  always  be 
received.  But  alas  !  I  doubt  the  fact ;  our  pride  follows  us  even  in 
our  sackcloth  and  our  ashes  ;  nor  shall  I  impute  that  to  affliction,  which 
ever  has  been  and  ever  roust  lie  the  work  of  grace. 

But  there  are  several  things,  which  render  the  hour  of  affliction  not 
so  favorable  to  the  reception  of  religion  as  might  at  first  be  supposed. 

Religion  (at  least  the  religion  of  the  gospel)  is  not,  as  some  sup- 
pose, a  disease  of  the  mind ;  it  is  the  choice  of  its  most  sound  and 
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healthy  state.  It  is  true  there  are  a  great  many  people,  who  are 
driven  to  something,  which  they  call  religion,  by  the  murky  operations 
of  a  disordered  mind.  When  the  disappointed  girl  leaves  her  parties 
of  pleasure  for  a  convent;  when  a  broken  merchant  joins  the  Shakers, 
or  a  lady  of  suspected  reputation  suddenly  reforms  and  joins  the  church  ; 
all  these  are  but  impressions  made  on  the  fancy,  which  leave  the  heart 
in  the  same  rebellious  state,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  which  it  was  in 
before.  Such  persons,  we  may  venture  to  predict,  will  soon  repent  of 
their  repentance,  and  pass  their  lives  under  the  forms  of  religion  en- 
tirely destitute  of  its  consolations  or  its  power. 

So  general  and  indefinite  are  our  ideas  of  that  religion,  which  it  is 
man's  sole  wisdom  to  know,  that  we  tnistakc  almost  any  shadow  for 
the  substance,  and  baptize,  by  the  name  of  piety,  the  gloomiest  de- 
pressions or  the  wildest  caprices,  which  ever  sported  over  the  human 
breast.  We  include,  in  a  general  name,  objects  which  have  no  other 
resemblance  than  their  outward  appearance  ;  and  hence,  when  the 
conflict  comes,  we  take  up  with  a  piety  as  shadowy  as  were  the  im- 
ages of  our  wandering  prc-conceptions. 

One  of  the  deceptions  of  a  mind,  pausing  under  a  cloud,  is  the  view 
which  it  takes  of  the  grave.  To  most  men  it  is  a  terror  to  die.  Death 
is  awful  even  in  its  privations.  To  say  nothing  of  the  world  to  which 
it  introduces  us,  we  know  the  social  joys  and  warm  pursuits  from  w  Inch 
it  will  take  us  away. 

No  more  the  sun  these  eyes  shall  view  ; 
Earth  o'er  these  limbs  her  dust  shall  strew, 
And  life's  fantastic  dream  be  o'er. 

But,  to  a  heart  depressed  and  wounded,  the  grave  assumes  a  new  ap- 
pearance. Its  shades  dissipate ;  a  fantastic  charm  is  thrown  around 
it ;  and  we  conclude  that,  as  all  is  empty  and  vain  on  this  side  of  it, 
all  must  be  serene  and  reposing  beyond  it.  This  state  of  mind  has 
been  pictured  in  the  book  of  Job,  and  repeated  by  a  thousand  subsequent 
poets.  There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  ;  and  there  the  wear y  be 
at  rest.  There  the  prisoners  rest  together — they  hear  not  the  voice  of  the 
oppressor.  The  small  and  great  are  there  ;  and  the  servant  is  free 
from  his  master.  Wherefore  is  light  given  to  him  that  is  in  misery, 
<ind  life  unto  the  bitter  in  soul ;  which  long  for  death,  and  it  comet h  not, 
anil  dig  for  it  more  than  for  hid  treasures,  which  rejoice  exceedingly 
and  are  glad  when  they  can  find  the  grave. 

We  have  the  same  state  of  mind  described  by  Montgomery. 

There  is  a  calm  for  those  that  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found  ; 
They  softly  lie  and  sweetly  sleep 

Beneath  the  ground. 

The  storm  that  sweeps  the  wintry  sky 
No  more  disturbs  their  sweet  repose, 
Than  summer  evening's  latest  sigh, 
That  shuts  the  rose. 

I  long  to  lay  my  weary  head,  &c. 

Such  a  state,  no  doubt,  implies  a  great  revolution  in  a  man's  feelings. 
Because  he  wishes  for  death,  he  supposes  he  is  prepared  for  it ;  because 
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he  is  tired  of  the  world,  he  concludes  he  is  meet  for  heaven.  He  mis- 
takes depression  for  repentance,  and  the  slumbers  of  passion  for  the 
renovation  of  the  heart. 

But  let  no  one  deceive  himself.  The  change,  accomplished  by  the 
Divine  Spirit,  in  making  a  man  a  Christian,  is  very  different.  It  re- 
veals before  him  the  majesty  of  a  holy  God,  whom,  by  his  sins,  he  has 
offended,  and  prostrates  him  in  the  dust  before  that  spotless  throne, 
before  which  the  best  of  us  might  tremble  to  appear.  It  teaches  him 
that,  without  the  shedding  of  blood,  there  is  no  remission  of  sin.  It 
infuses  a  new  sorrow  into  the  heart,  other  than  that  sorrow  of  the  world, 
which  workcth  death.  G. 


THE  EATING  PHILOSOPHER. 

Philosophy  has  reference,  not  only  to  all  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
but,  also,  to  all  the  faculties  of  the  body.  We  hear,  not  only  of"  men- 
tal," but,  also,  of  "  laughing,"  "  weeping,"  and  even  "  dying,"  philos- 
ophers.   But  who  has  ever  heard  of  an  eating  philosopher? 

Samuel  Corplent  was  ushered  into  the  world  on  a  Thanksgiving  day, 
and,  when  the  glad  news  of  the  long-expected  arrival  reached  the  ears 
of  an  affectionate  father,  they  so  enchanted  him,  that,  in  a  flurry,  he 
left  the  occupation  of  dissecting  a  turkey,  to  run  up,  and  view  his 
progeny,  with  the  carving-fork,  in  his  hand,  which  (by  the  way) 
was  just  then  adorned  with  a  most  tempting  morsel.  But,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  the  detached  piece  of  turkey  came  into  play ;  for,  when 
the  father  saw  his  first  and  only  born,  little  Sam,  gasping,  as  if  in  a 
state  of  starvation,  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  parental  economy,  he 
placed  the  morsel  in  the  infant's  mouth,  and  it  was  swallowed,  and, 
apparently,  much  relished,  to  the  wonder  of  all  bystanders,  male  and 
female.  There  is  an  assertion,  with  respect  to  a  person's  disposition, 
that  it  is  formed  by  nature  wholly,  and  that,  at  all  times,  it  will  bear 
the  stamp  of  nature's  fingers  upon  it ;  but,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  most  trivial  circumstances,  in  our  early  days,  are  the  foundations 
of  our  feelings  and  ultimate  character  ;  and  that  nature  has  no  more 
to  do  with  our  disposition,  than  to  make  it  susceptible  of  the  slightest 
impressions.  The  hypothesis  against  nature  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  Samuel  Corplent :  here  he  was,  a  little,  puling,  two-hours-old 
infant,  hardly  conscious  of  existence — and,  as  Locke  would  show,  with- 
out any  determinate  knowledge.  But,  as  the  faculties  of  his  system 
were  first  put  into  action  by  means  of  a  most  tempting  viand,  let  us 
not  wonder  that  it  made  a  lasting  impression  on  his  mind,  and  made 
him  not  merely  a  lover  of  eating,  but  a  philosopher  in  science. 

This  science  is  such  as  to  absorb  entirely  its  follower,  as  he  can  al- 
ways find  some  relation  between  it  and  every  object  under  the  sun. 
One  night,  at  a  party,  Sam  was  thought  to  have  been  caught  in  love,  and 
in  making  a  compliment;  this  miracle  caused  another  miracle,  to  wit, 
Sarn's  marriage.  The  lady,  concerned  in  these  circumstances,  was  no 
beauty,  but  was  thought  rich — she  had  yellow  eyes.  Corplent  was 
intoxicated  by  their  lustre — he  smacked  his  lips  every  time  that  he 
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gazed  upon  the  saffron  orbs.  "  Beautiful— ar'  n't  they  V  said  Sam  to 
a  friend — "  they  look  just  like  eggs  in  wine;"  and  smacked  his  lips 
again.  Sam  and  the  yellow-eyed  woman  were  married.  On  the  second 
day  of  the  honey-moon,  the  wife  declared  bankruptcy — the  husband 
stormed. — "  What  will  become  of  our  dinners  ?"  said  he.  "  I  can  cook," 
answered  his  spouse.  Sam  soon  repented  of  his  rage,  and  kissed  his 
wife. — "  Well,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  only  married  you  for  your  eyes,  they 
give  me  such  an  appetite  before  dintier." 

The  couple  lived  very  amicably  together,  the  husband  eating  what 
the  wife  cooked  ;  but  though  the  former  was  fond  of  good  dinners,  the 
latter  was  not  fond  of  cooking  them  for  any  one,  save  her  spouse ; 
therefore,  the  first  article  in  the  domestic  rules  of  Sam's  establishment 
was,  that  he  should  never  give  dinner-parties.  *     *  Corplent, 

before  his  marriage,  had  had  a  great  number  of  friends,  bon  vioants, 
like  himself,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  passing  hours,  on 
good  cheer.  One  of  these,  in  particular,  was  a  very  intimate  friend  of 
Corplent,  as  he  was,  also,  a  bit  of  a  philosopher,  and  a  votary,  withal, 
to  all  the  delights  of  epicurism.  The  intimacy,  between  Sam  and  him, 
rose  from  a  bet,  on  the  score  of  eating — the  latter  insisted  that  he 
could  devour  more  than  Corplent ;  for  a  subject,  he  named  "  turkey," 
Sam's  natal  dish  ;  he  ate  a  roast  turkey,  warm — Sam  ate  not  only  a 
warm,  but  a  cold  one,  too,  and  won  the  bet,  at  the  expense  of  his  an- 
tagonist. But  they  had  congenial  souls,  and,  in  spite  of  former  oppo- 
sitions, became  fast  friends.  To  his  friend's  house,  and  dinners,  Cor- 
plent had  recourse,  on  "  pick-up  days,"  at  home  ;  and  was  so  familiar, 
that  he  often  gave  orders  about  the  marketing,  without  consulting  or 
even  noticing  the  proper  authorities.  On  one  day,  it  happened  that 
Sam  did  not  visit  the  house  of  his  friend  till  dinner-time,  and,  ignorant 
of  what  was  to  be  eaten,  he  took  his  accustomed  scat,  and  glanced 
about  the  table  :  "  Ah — cod — turbot — good — good — "  said  he  ;  "  but 
where  are  the  turbot's  fins  ?  Why  was  it  boiled  without  them  V  The 
satirical  question  galled  the  epicure.  But  Sam  would  not  yield  the 
point — he  argued,  and  dwelt  upon  it,  and  quoted  the  conduct  of  the 
old  man,  in  Juvenal's  satires,  who  sewed  on  to  a  turbot  the  fins,  which 
had  been  taken  off  by  an  ignorant  Roman  cook, — for  Sam  had  dabbled 
in  the  classics.  The  brother  epicure  was  very  much  enraged,  and 
desired  Corplent  to  leave  his  house,  and  never  visit  it  again — and  served 
upon  him,  the  next  day,  a  writ,  with  the  following  bill  : 

"  Samuel  Corplent,  to  John  Etoll,  Dr.    For  sundry  dinners  during  a  year,  $50." 

Without  any  demur,  Sam  paid  the  bill,  but  showed  himself,  soon, 
equal  to  his  friend  ;  for,  in  his  turn,  he  presented  a  bill,  running  thus : 

"  John  Etoll,  to  Samuel  Corplent,  Dr.  For  attendance  at  fifty  dollars'  worth  of 
dinners,  during  a  year,  $r>0.  Item— for  trouble  of  eating  fifty  dollars'  worth  of 
dinners,  during  a  year,  $50.    Sum  total,  due,  $100." 

When  all  the  circumstances  were  stated,  Sam  obtained  the  amount 
of  his  bill,  through  the  decision  of  referees. 

The  biography  of  Mr.  Samuel  Corplent  must  be  limited.  In  mat- 
ters of  eating  he  was  cunning  enough,  as  has  been  shown.  Accord- 
ing to  his  method  of  reasoning,  he  had  a  number  of  extraordinary 
virtues.    He  was  all  justice,  for  he  never  refused  to  do  justice  to  the 
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things  of  this  world  :  he  was  all  faith,  for  he  believed  in  the  efficacy  of 
eating  :  he  was  all  hope,  for  he  always  looked  forward  to  a  good  din- 
ner :  he  was  all  charity,  for  he  eat  what  might  hurt  others,  if  eaten  by 
them :  finally,  he  was  one  of  the  army  of  martyrs,  for  he  had  the  gout. 
He  has  ofteu  proved,  by  illustrations,  the  truth  of  his  assertions  with 
regard  to  his  virtuous  character.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  I  once  caught  a 
rogue  in  my  garden,  stealing  an  apple, — I  found  a  hare  in  his  wallet, — 
I,  therefore,  took  the  hare  and  committed  the  rogue.  Was  it  not  just? 
I  can  show,  also,  the  confidence  which  I  place  in  a  good  dinner.  An 
old  aunt  of  mine,  very  infirm,  but  rich,  had,  to  my  knowledge,  made  a 
will,  in  my  favor.  She  asked  my  advice  about  an  ailment ;  I  recom- 
mended a  heavy  dinner,  and — she  died.  The  event  displays  the 
grounds  on  which  my  faith  is  grounded.  Are  they  not  sound  ?  Once, 
too,  a  beautiful  pair  of  cold  ducks  were  sent  to  me,  from  a  rich  old 
fellow,  to  be  transmitted  to  his  poor  relation,  in  my  neighborhood.  I 
considered  them  too  luxurious  for  the  poor,  and  sent  her  some  excel- 
lent charity  soup,  while  1  ate  the  ducks.  Was  I  not  charitable?  And, 
as  for  martyrdom,  ar'  n't  I  in  its  very  centre?   Oh,  this  twinge!" 

Men  of  science  are  always  devoted  to  the  particular  objects  of  their 
study  :  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  willing  to  have  his  thumb  bit  in  two, 
to  see  whether  pain  was  a  whim,  or  really  an  inevitable  sensation  ;  and 
Monsieur  Chaubert  was  eager  to  go  into  the  midst  of  a  heated  oven, 
for  the  sake  of  knowing  whether  he  should  be  burnt  up  or  not  ;  and  so 
was  Sam  Corplent  ready  to  lay  down  his  life,  for  the  science  of  eating, 
in  any  shape.  One  day,  he  was  with  a  party  of  friends,  on  a  fishing 
expedition.  Unluckily,  just  as  they  caught  all  the  finny  prey,  sufficient 
for  a  comfortable  chowder,  various  condiments,  necessary  for  an  epi- 
curean seasoning,  were  missing.  "  Make  for  the  nearest  shore,"  said 
Sam,  "for  I  am  very  hungry,  and  I  had  rather  undergo  any  thing  than 
starve."  Magnanimous  sentiment !  It  was  echoed,  and  re-echoed,  in 
all  directions.  The  nearest  shore  was  sought ;  but,  in  order  to  get  on 
terra Jirma,  it  was  found,  that  some  one  must  jump  from  the  fishing 
smack  to  a  rock,  from  which  there  would  be  much  danger  of  slipping 
into  the  sea.  "  Go,  Jack  Chickheart,"  said  Corplent,  "  do  n't  be  a 
coward — why,  man,  if  I  were  as  lean  as  you,  I  would  go  in  a  trice." 
"  Why,  Sam,"  said  Jack,  "  1  have  not  got  substance  enough  about  me 
to  keep  me  firm,  in  a  brisk  north-wester;  now,  I  will  swear,  all  the  four 
winds  of  heaven  could  n't  blow  you  down  the  rock.  Therefore,  you 
had  better  go."  "  Fool  !"  said  Sam,  in  a  pet.  Jack's  eyes  glistened 
with  rage.  "  Corplent,"  said  he,  "  I  'II  go  on  shore,  on  one  condition." 
"  I  agree  to  it,"  said  Sam,  in  a  hurry,  "  for  I 'm  almost  starved."  "  All 
hands  ahoy  !"  cried  Chickheart ;  44  first,  Sam,  let  me  tic  your  legs  and 
arms."  44  Yes,  yes,"  exclaimed  Corplent,  in  a  good  nature  :  44  but  what 
is  the  use  of  fooling,  when  we  are  all  so  hungry  ?"  44  Now,  then," 
said  Jack,  when  he  saw  Sam,  securely  bound,  44  you  know  the  distance 
from  the  fishing-smack  to  the  rock  is  just  five  feet — vou,  Sam,  arc  five 
and  a  half  feet  in  height — I  will  place  a  cloth  pudding  for  your  head, 
on  the  edge  of  the  smack — and,  as  it  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  attempt 
to  jump  five  feet,  in  such  a  wind,  and  on  such  a  spot — and,  as  there  is 
no  plank  strong  enough,  in  the  ship,  t/on  shall  serve  for  a  plank,  since 
you  are  broad,  and  well  able  to  hear  my  weight."  This  was  Jack's 
condition  ; — as  it  had  been  agreed  upon,  beforehand,  no  opposition  could 
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now  be  made  to  it.  Sam  was,  accordingly,  slung  from  the  fishing-ves- 
sel ;  his  head  rested,  very  comfortably,  on  the  edge  of  the  smack,  and 
his  feet  just  rested  on  the  rock.  How  convenient !  All  this  Sam  did, 
for  the  noble  object  of  a  good  dinner.  Corplent  was  not  accustomed 
to  rage ;  but,  after  a  while,  he  thought  that  Jack  had  imposed  upon  him, 
and  he  was  soon  kneaded  up,  like  dough,  into  downright  anger. 
Chickhcart  was  challenged — he  shot  poor  Sam  in  his  gouty  leg — in 
fine,  Sam's  life  was  despaired  of.  All  this  arose  from  Corplent's  devo- 
tion to  the  noble  science  of  eating. 

It  was  on  a  Thanksgiving  day,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Sam's  natal 
hour.  All  the  members  of  his  family  were  gathered  round  a  bed, 
leading  to  the  antipodes  of  the  cradle,  viz.  a  resting  place,  "  six  feet 
by  two ;"  for  poor  Sam  Corplent  was  not  expected  to  live  through  the 
day.  "  Come,"  said  he,  "  come,  do  n't  be  troubled  ;  you  may  have 
your  Thanksgiving  dinner — I  a?/// have  mine."  The  family  were  over- 
joyed— they  thought  that  a  miracle  must  have  wrought  a  most  wonder- 
ful cure.  They  sent  up  a  roast  turkey  to  Sam  :  the  poor  fellow  gorged 
himself — took  a  leg,  a  wing,  and  a  piece  of  the  breast — and  thought  of 
his  birthday.  But,  on  a  sudden,  he  began  to  tremble,— called  for  the 
nurse,  doctor,  and  cook, — they  found  the  death-sweat  upon  him.  "  Give 
me  the  side-bone,"  said  Sam — and  died. 

"  Who  is  dead  ?"  asks  a  German,  in  the  Blackwood.  We  answer, 
for  one,  "  Samuel  Corplent,  Alderman,  Epicurean  Philosopher,  and 
Esquire."  That  supreme  philosopher,  Death,  finally  ushers,  by  main 
force,  into  his  schools,  all  philosophers,  whatsoever  their  opinions  may 
be.  But  death  is  not  a  philosopher  of  taste — he  is  no  epicure — he  is 
a  gormandizer,  as  his  taste  for  such  a  gross  morsel  as  Sam  Corplent 
will  testify.  •  •  •  •  The  worms  are  upon  poor  Sam  ;  but  he 
will  not  be  gone  in  a  "  twinkling  of  an  eye" — for  he  weighed  thirty-two 
stones. 


NICOLO  PAGANINI. 

The  Dail  came  fiddlln'  thro*  our  town.   Scotch  Ballad. 

It  is  well  known  of  John  Bull  that  he  spoils  his  favorites,  and  then 
punishes  them.  He  made  an  Orpheus  of  Paganini,  and  then  reviled 
him  because  he  was  not  born  or  bred  a  hero. 

This  great  personage,  who  looks  a  good  deal  like  Mephistophiles, 
gave  a  farewell  concert  at  Drury  Lane,  in  August  last.  Though  the 
popular  favor  towards  him  had  waned,  yet  the  house  was  crowded. 
The  prints  give  a  pretty  good  representation  of  the  solemn  musician. 

"  Black  be  stood  as  night." 

His  graceless  bow  was  that  of  an  ill-jointed,  pasteboard  man,  and 
no  smile  played  over  the  long  wrinkles  of  his  visage.  He  seemed  to 
stnrid  alone  in  the  world — delighting  thousands,  but  having  sympathies 
with  none.  He  is  sharp  and  thin.  "  The  case  of  a  treble  hautboy 
was  a  mansion  for  him."    His  appearance  is  spectral  and  impressive. 

 m  His  look 

Drew  audience  and  attention,  still  as  night, 
Or  summer's  noontide  air." 
VOL.  VI.  18 
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Music,  however,  is  a  forced  plant  in  London — it  is  a  luxury  for 
which  men  pay  largely,  as  for  grapes,  and  pines ;  for  they  cannot  raise 
it.  It  belongs  to  Germany  and  Italy, — to  Ireland  and  Scotland  ;  but 
not  to  England.  Though  Mr.  Bull's  ears  are  not  over  delicate,  like 
Bottom,  it  pleases  him  to  have  them  tickled.  The  strains  of  Rossini 
fell  upon  them  with  little  power ;  but  when  the  necromancer  struck  up 
— albeit,  but  on  one  string — "  Saint  Patrick's  day,  in  the  morning," 
the  whole  assembly  was  in  an  ecstacy.  The  silence,  however,  was 
like  that  of  the  desert,— every  one  held  his  breath  till  the  tune  was 
finished,  and  then  came  forth  a  burst  of  applause  that  would  have 
roused  any  mortal  sleeper.  If  it  should  please  Paganini  to  visit  us 
musical  Ilesperians,  let  him  play  many  of  the  simple  old  tunes,  such  as 
delight  **  the  knitters  in  the  sun."    He  breathes  into  them  a  new  soul. 

Genoa  has  the  glory  of  giving  birth  to  Columbus  and  Paganini.  A 
dream  of  his  mother,  like  most  omens,  tended  to  verify  itself.  An 
angel  appeared  to  her  in  a  dream  and  promised  to  make  Nicolo  a 
great  player  on  the  violin,  who  accordingly  began  upon  a  fiddle  as 
large  as  himself,  and  he  gave  concerts  at  nine  years  of  age. 

His  father  believed  as  much  in  fortune  as  his  mother  in  angels ;  for 
he  was  ever  dabbling  in  lotteries.  He  received  more  profit  from  his 
son's  concerts,  who,  at  fifteen,  was  a  traveling  meteor,  attracting  the 
worship  of  the  musical  Italians.  His  father  threatened  to  slaughter 
him,  unless  the  profits  were  given  up,  and,  for  a  while,  Nicolo  surren- 
dered them, — about  twenty  thousand  francs. 

Soon  Paganini  had  no  rivals.  Lafont,  the  Parisian,  indeed,  courted 
a  trial,  and  came  off  shorn  of  his  beams. 

M  Strange  that  such  difference  should  be, 
'Twixt  tweedle  dum  and  tweedle  dee." 

Success  was  followed,  as  in  all  things,  by  envy  and  slanders ;  and  fic- 
tions of  murders,  of  the  drugged  bow  l,  and  the  dagger,  were  believed 
of  Paganini,  on  no  stronger  evidence  thau  his  physiognomy.  A  dun- 
geon, it  was  said,  was  for  years  the  seclusion,  in  which  he  acquired  the 
magic  of  his  art.  All  men  agreed  upon  the  dungeon  :  there  was  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  his  crime.  Some  ascribed  to 
him  the  crimes  of  Salvator  Rosa,  and  affirmed  that  he  had  been  a 
captain  of  banditti  ;  others  softened  his  offences  to  those  of  a  simple 
Carbonaro,  or  to  having  killed  his  antagonist  in  a  duel.  But  the  most 
romantic  story  was  generally  believed,  that  he  had  murdered  his  wife 
or  his  mistress.  These  reports,  though  they  were  of  no  advantage  to 
his  character,  did  no  injury  to  his  calling  :  men  and  women  were  the 
more  anxious  to  see  him,  as  they  could  at  the  same  time  be  gratified 
with  the  hearing  of  music  and  the  sight  of  a  murderer.  A  bad  name 
is  of  great  use  to  a  good  performer  of  any  kind,  and  the  person  that 
robs  him  of  that  often  makes  him  poor  indeed.  At  Vienna,  however, 
Paganini  denied  the  whole  story  of  the  incarceration  and  its  adjuncts. 

From  a  memoir  we  extract  the  following,  which  shows  a  name  as 
widely  spread  as  that  of  Charles  XII.  "  Italy,  from  Mont  Blanc  to 
Vesuvius,  from  the  heights  of  Abruzzi  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
resounded  with  his  praise.  The  strains  of  his  wonder-working  violin 
were  borne  on  the  waters  of  the  Danube,  till  the  ocean  murmured 
'  Paganini.'  " 
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DEFENCE  OF  USURY,  BY  JEREMY  BENTHAM.     LONDON,  !  796. 

The  above  volume  is  mine,  perhaps,  only  jure  possidentis  ;  but,  as 
my  readers  have  merely  its  title,  and  not  mine,  to  inspect,  they  will 
not  care  whether  it  be  bought,  borrowed,  or  stolen.  To  whomsoever 
it  belong,  it  is  a  choice  item  in  his  catalogue  of  goods  and  chattels, 
and  highly  deserving  an  introduction  to  general  favor.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  set  forth  its  contents  at  considerable  length,  together  with 
such  remarks  on  its  subject  matter  as  may  seem  likely  to  give  its  ar- 
guments that  degree  of  additional  weight  and  clearness  which  arc 
requisite  to  their  popularity.  In  this  last  department  of  labor,  however, 
I  shall  have  little  to  do,  inasmuch  as  the  treatise  is  written  in  a  style 
far  more  simple  and  intelligible  than  can  be  found  in  most  of  Bent- 
ham's  works. 

Usury  is  a  dull  topic  to  many  readers,  especially  of  that  class  who 
love  "  light  literature,"  and  diet  on  intellectual  froth,  as  ladies  eat 
"  whips"  at  an  evening  jam.  To  such  literary  dyspeptics  we  recom- 
mend the  omission  of  the  whole  article,  excepting  only  a  few  prefatory 
lines  of  biography,  with  which  I  shall  introduce  it. 

Jeremy  Bentham,  (Bent-ham,  as  the  name  is  pronounced,)  who  died 
at  London,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1832,  was  born  in  that  city,  on  the 
15th  of  February,  (old  style)  1747-8.  His  father  was  an  attorney, 
and  a  roan  of  considerable  property. 

Bentham  at  a  very  early  age  displayed  a  mind  of  extraordinary  pow- 
er. His  memory,  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  retained  the  impression  of 
incidents  which  occurred  to  him  before  he  was  two  years  old.  Soon 
after  he  was  three  years  old,  he  read  Rapin's  "  History  of  England"  as 
an  amusement.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  read  Telemaque,  in  French, 
and  from  that  beautiful  production  derived  the  elements  of  the  benevo- 
lent  disposition  by  which  he  was  distinguished  through  life.  He  studi- 
ed it,  however,  under  an  atheistical  tutor,  by  whom  all  his  religious 
belief  was  fatally  and  forever  destroyed.  After  having  distinguished 
himself  for  scholarship  at  Westminster  school,  he  was  entered  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  Here  he  attended 
the  Lectures  of  Blackstone  which  we  now  read  as  "  Commentaries." 
He  was  no  great  friend  or  admirer  of  that  learned  Professor,  or  of  his 
work ;  but  considered  him  an  insolent  and  stiff  old  fellow,  and  attack- 
ed his  "  Commentaries"  in  his  own  earliest  work. 

In  1767  he  took  his  degree  of  A.  M.  and  afterwards  entered  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  He  soon  became  disgusted  with  the  profession  of  law, 
as  he  says,  by  reason  of  its  manifold  abuses  and  impositions ;  but,  as 
we  are  inclined  to  believe,  in  consequence  of  certain  professional  mis- 
haps and  failures,  by  which  he  was  exceedingly  mortified.  To  the 
same  circumstances  may  be,  in  part,  attributed  his  persevering  hostility 
to  the  existing  laws  of  Great-Britain. 

About  this  time  (1776)  he  published  his  attack  on  Blackstone,  under 
the  title  of  "  A  Fragment  on  Government ;  or,  a  Comment  on  the  Com- 
mentaries." 
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In  1778  ho  published  his  "  View  of  tho  Hard  Labor  Bill,  with 
Observations  on  Penal  Jurisprudence  in  general ;"  a  work  which 
marked  out  the  peculiar  path  and  track  of  his  future  studies  and 
speculations. 

In  1785  he  traveled  through  most  of  Europe,  visiting  Russia,  where 
his  brother,  General  Sir  Samuel  Bent  ham,  had  command  of  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Russian  army.  It  was  during  this  visit  that  he  wrote  his 
famous  "  Defence  of  Usury,"  noticed  below,  and  which  was  speedily 
circulated  and  read  wherever  the  English  language  was  spoken.  An 
edition  of  it  was  printed  in  Philadelphia,  in  1790,  for  Mathew  Carey. 

His  father  died  in  the  year  179*2,  leaving  him  in  possession  of  a  for- 
tune so  ample  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  adhere  to  the 
legal  profession  for  support.  He  therefore  shut  himself  up  to  a  literary 
life  of  almost  perfect  seclusion,  and  began  the  composition  and  publi- 
cation of  those  voluminous  works,  by  which  the  world  has  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  astonishing  powers  of  his  intellect. 

It  is  needless  to  give  a  catalogue  of  these  works.  They  are  mostly 
treatises  on  politics  and  jurisprudence,  and  very  generally  known,  it  not 
read.  The  most  celebrated  of  them  are  44  An  Introduction  to  the 
Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation;"  44  Panopticon,  or  Inspection 
House,  &c. ;"  44  On  Civil  and  Penal  Legislation  f  and  44  Papers  rela- 
tive to  Codification  and  Public  Instruction." 

Of  the  long  catalogue  of  his  works,  many  were  written  in  French, 
because  the  author  became  so  frightened  at  the  enormities  of  his 
English  style  of  composition,  as  to  prefer  the  use  of  a  language  with 
which  he  was  not  familiar  enough  to  perceive  in  it  his  errors  or  awk- 
wardness. This  may  sound  and  seem  very  strange  ; — but  that  it  » 
true,  appears  from  his  own  assertions,  as  reported  by  Neal. 

That  his  English  style  alarmed  him,  is  no  wonder.  For  of  all  the 
dialects  of  that  language,  the  Benthamee,  as  it  has  been  wittily  called, 
is  the  most  barbarous  "  to  ears  polite."  No  one  can  read  his  books 
without  such  constant  care  and  effort  as  to  render  the  task  painful  if 
not  disgusting. 

His  style  of  conversation  appears  to  have  been  equally  odd.  44  Make 
ringtion"  was  his  phrase  for  44  pull  the  bell  ;"  and,  in  speaking  of  ani- 
mals, or  of  inanimate  substances,  he  made  use  of  those  verbs  and  adjec- 
tives which  good  use  has  restricted  to  rational  beings,  and  their  conduct: 
thus,  for  good  mutton,  he  would  say  virtuous  mutton  ;  for  pretty  good 
veal,  plausible  veal,  &c.  His  profane  and  irreverent  use  of  the  name 
of  Deity  was  another  of  his  colloquial  faults. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  a  man  of  powers  so  uncommon  should 
have  been  totally  destitute  of  religious  belief, — an  Atheist!  Still  more 
deplorable  is  it  that  he  would  lend  his  aid  to  the  publishers  and  authors 
of  works  intended  to  overthrow  the  Christian  faith,  and  even  compose 
a  treatise  on  the  discordances  of  the  New-Testament.  He  was  the 
friend  of  the  infamous  Carlisle.  In  his  house,  Fanny  Wright  found  a 
ready  welcome,  and  there  too  assembled  a  company  of  his  disciples,  all 
of  whom  were  avowed  and  boasting  infidels. 

The  lack  of  religion  rendered  him  an  unhappy  man.  He  was  afraid 
to  be  aloue.  He  said  that  he  dared  not  open  his  eyes  in  the  dark. 
He  always  kept  a  light  in  his  chamber,  and  one  of  his  secretaries 
always  read  him  to  sleep. 
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As  he  grew  old,  his  manners  and  habits  became  excessively  slovenly 
and  disgusting.  His  style  of  dress  was  ludicrous.  He  slept  in  his 
clothes,  with  his  feet  in  a  bag.  He  used,  even  at  the  dinner-table,  as 
a  spit-box,  an  inexpressible  article  of  chamber  furniture,  lifting  it  into 
full  view  every  few  minutes.  He  was  afflicted  (no  wonder)  with  a 
cutaneous  affection,  which  kept  him  almost  incessantly  scratching  him- 
self ;  and  in  no  part  of  his  domestic  arrangements  was  there  observed 
the  slightest  order  or  system.  He  never  married,  but  exhausted  his 
affections  on  cats,  and  other  pet  animals.  He  was  so  perfect  a  recluse, 
that  even  his  neighbors  scarcely  knew  him  by  sight, — and  he  seldom 
received  in  person  the  many  who  sought  an  interview,  after  his  fame 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  princes. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  faults  and  failings,  however,  we  cannot  but 
regard  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  lights  of  the  age,  and  acknowledge 
that  he  is  among  the  fathers  of  the  spirit  of  Reform,  by  which  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  civilized  world  are  now  pervaded. 

Centuries  must  decide  whether  the  system  of  radical  change,— of 
innovation,  which  he  helped  forward,  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  The 
dizzy  speed  and  whirl  of  the  revolutions  in  progress  around  us,  render 
us  incompetent  judges  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  changes  we 
behold.  The  storm-spirit  is  abroad, — the  foundations  of  the  great  deep 
are  broken  up,— deep  calleth  unto  deep,— our  ears  are  full  of  the  voices 
of  overthrow  and  up-building, — and  our  eyes  are  dazzled  with  the 
great  diorama  of  revolution.    A  calmer  age  must  judge  for  us. 

The  "  Defence"  is  divided  into  M  Letters,"  written,  as  1  have  before 
said,  from  a  tour  within  the  Russian  Empire.  The  first  letter,  which  is 
introductory,  contains  a  statement  of  the  elementary  principles,  which 
may  be  justly  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  business  transactions — viz. 
that  every  citizen  is  at  liberty  to  make  such  contracts,  of  every  descrip- 
tion, as  he  may  wish,  provided  they  do  not  interfere  with  public  safety  or 
convenience  ;  and  that  money  contracts  are  as  obligatory  as  any  other. 
The  particular  doctrine  of  the  author,  on  the  subject  of  usury,  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  proposition  : — No  man,  of  ripe,  years  and  of 
sound  mind,  acting  freely,  and  with  his  eyes  open,  ought  to  be  hindered, 
with  a  view  to  his  advantage,  from  making  such  bargain,  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  money,  as  he  thinks  ft,  nor  any  body  hindered  from  sup- 
plying him,  upon  any  terms  he  thinks  proper  to  accede  to. 

These  principles  Mr.  Bentham  considers  so  obviously  correct,  as  to 
make  it  incumbent  on  any  one,  who  proposes  to  restrain  them  by  law,  to 
exhibit  full  proof  of  the  need  of  such  restraint.  But  the  restriction  of 
law  being  already  imposed,  the  burden  of  argument  is  unfairly  thrown 
upon  the  other  side.  He  therefore  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  there 
be  any  sound  reason  in  support  of  the  Laws  of  Usury.  He  says  that 
he  can  conceive  of  only  five  arguments  in  favor  of  these  legal  restraints, 
each  one  of  which  is  made  the  subject  of  a  letter.  The  five  aie  as 
follows  : — 

1.  Prevention  of  usury. 

2.  Prevention  of  prodigality. 

3.  Protection  of  indigence  against  extortion. 

4.  Repression  of  the  temerity  of  projectors. 

5.  Protection  of  simplicity  against  imposition. 
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The  letter  devoted  to  the  first  of  these  arguments,  he  calls  a  trea- 
tise on  sounds  instead  of  substance ;  and  the  manner,  in  which  he 
reduces  the  argument  to  nothing,  justifies  him  in  so  calling  it. 

The  usury  Jaws  are  said  to  be  needful,  in  order  to  restrain  usury. 
But  what  is  usury?  It  is  one  of  two  things.  It  is  either  the  taking 
of  more  interest  than  the  law  allows, — in  which  case  the  offence  can- 
not come  until  after  the  law,— or  the  taking  of  a  greater  interest  than 
it  is  usual  for  men  to  give  and  take.  Beyond  these  two  things,  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  usury  ;  for  there  is  no  one  rate  of  interest 
intrinsically,  and  of  itself,  more  or  less  proper  than  another.  Custom 
is,  then,  the  basis  of  the  law.  "  But  what  basis  can  be  more  weak 
and  unwarrantable,  as  a  ground  for  coercive  measures,  than  custom, 
resulting  from  free  choice  ?  My  neighbors,  being  at  liberty,  have 
happened  to  concur  among  themselves,  in  dealing  at  a  certain  rate  of 
interest.  I,  who  have  money  to  lend,  and  Titius,  who  wants  to  bor- 
row it  of  me,  would  be  glad,  the  one  of  us  to  accept,  the  other  to  give, 
an  interest  somewhat  higher  than  theirs;  why  is  the  liberty  they  exer- 
cise to  be  made  a  pretext  for  depriving  me  and  Titius  of  ours?" 
Custom  is,  moreover,  so  unstable,  so  variable,  so  diverse  in  different 
ages  and  in  different  countries,  that  it  is  wholly  unfit  to  form  the  basis 
of  a  law.  At  Rome,  till  the  days  of  Justinian,  the  rate  of  interest 
was  as  high  as  twelve  per  cent.  In  England,  as  late  as  Henry  VIII. 
it  was  ten  per  cent.  In  the  West-Indies,  it  is  eight,  ten,  and  twelve 
per  cent.  At  Constantinople,  thirty  per  cent,  is  a  common  rate  ;  and 
in  Boston,  for  a  month  past,  the  customary  rate, — setting  the  law  at 
defiance, — has  been  almost  as  high  as  at  Constantinople.  Is  it  not 
clear,  that  if  the  basis  of  the  law  changes,  the  law  itself,  which  is 
merely  a  formal  declaration  of  the  custom  established  by  convenience, 
ought  also  to  change  ? 

Why  does  not  the  Legislature  manifest  as  strong  a  desire  to  fix  the 
price  of  all  other  commodities,  as  to  fix  the  price  of  money  ? 

Why  do  we  approve  of  the  conduct  of  a  man  who  lets  a  house  for  as 
high  a  rent  as  he  can  get,  and  yet  denounce  another  man  who  takes 
as  high  a  rent  for  money  as  he  can  get  ?  Is  not  the  money  as  valua- 
ble and  useful  a  commodity,  to  both  borrower  and  lender,  as  the  house 
is  to  the  lessor  and  lessee  ? 

Why  does  the  law  never  forbid  the  taking  of  a  smaller  as  well  as  of 
a  larger  than  the  fixed  rate  of  interest  ? 

"  Having  now  done  with  sounds,"  says  Bentham,  in  beginning  his 
reply  to  the  second  argument  in  favor  of  usury  laws,  "  I  come  gladly 
to  propositions."  He  then  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  those  laws 
prevent  prodigality,  or  are  calculated  to  prevent  it. 

He  denies  the  right  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  first  place,  to  interfere 
with  the  expenditure  of  persons  "  of  ripe  years  and  sound  minds,"  and 
likens  such  interfering  Legislature  to  a  foolish  old  woman,  "  tacking 
leading-strings  upon  the  backs  of  grown  persons,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  doing  themselves  mischief."  But,  even  granting  the  right  to 
make  such  laws  for  such  a  purpose,— granting  that  the  laws  ought  to 
interfere  with  every  man's  "  privy  purse,"  and  prevent  all  prodigality, 
Bentham  very  justly  says,  that  the  laws  against  usury  have  no  such 
effect  upon  prodigals  as  is  contended. 
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In  the  first  place,  prodigals  do  not  supply  their  wants  by  borrowing 
money  on  usury.  They  do  not  think  of  borrowing  money  to  spend, 
so  long  as  they  have  ready  money  of  their  own,  or  effects  which  may 
be  readily  converted  into  money  without  loss. 

In  the  second  place,  while  they  have  such  effects,  or  property  of  any 
kind,  which  may  be  regarded  as  security  for  the  debts,  they  never 
experience  any  difficulty  in  raising  money  on  that  security  at  ordinary 
rates  of  interest, — but  are  able  to  borrow  freely  at  low  rates,  as  long 
as  the  security  lasts.  Lenders  do  not  inquire  into  the  personal  char- 
acter and  habits,  but  into  the  ability  and  security  of  the  borrower. 
So  long,  therefore,  as  the  prodigal  has  any  thing  to  dispose  of  for  cash, 
or  to  give  in  pledge  for  it,  usury  laws  cannot  be  of  any  service  or  pro- 
tection to  him  :  a  sale  or  mortgage  of  his  property,  enables  him  to 
evade  the  officious  kindness  of  the  old  larly  Legislature.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  these  laws  must  frequently  drive  him  to  such  a  sale  or  such 
a  pledge  as  is  far  worse  than  any  usury. 

If  prodigals  have  nothing  that  can  be  called  security  to  offer,  they 
certainly  are  not  more  likely  to  get  money  on  usury  than  on  legal  in- 
terest. Their  friends  will  not,  of  course,  lend  them  on  exorbitant  rates ; 
and  those  who  are  not  friends,  will  refuse  to  lend  on  any  terms. 

It  is  by  their  credits  with  tradesmen,  that  prodigals  find  the  readiest 
and  easiest  road  to  ruin.  The  law  does  not  interfere  with  the  ten, 
twenty,  fifty,  and  hundred  per  cent,  profits  of  tradesmen, — but  allows 
them  unlimited  usury  upon  their  stock  in  trade, — allows  them  to  sell 
at  any  price,  and,  in  the  cant  of  the  counter,  "  as  they  light  o'  chaps." 
Thus,  while  the  spendthrift  is  debarred  from  procuring  money  at  seven 
or  eight  per  cent,  with  which  to  purchase  the  desired  goods  or  com- 
modities at  fair  prices,  he  is  allowed  to  run  into  debt  for  those  goods 
at  the  roost  enormous  charges,  as  long  as  he  can  find  a  tradesman  wil- 
ling, for  an  advanced  profit,  to  run  the  extraordinary  risk.  This,  Mr. 
Bentham  wittily  calls  stopping  the  current  of  expenditure  at  the  tap, 
while  you  let  it  run,  with  unchecked  stream,  from  the  bung-hole. 

The  author  of  the  Defence  now  proceeds  to  consider  the  argument, 
that  the  usury  laws  are  a  protection  to  the  indigent. 

He  inquires,  whether  it  be  a  fact,  that  any  indigent  person,  of  com- 
mon understanding,  is  benefited  by  these  laws, — and  answers  the  ques- 
tion in  the  negative.  For,  says  he,  such  a  person  will  not,  of  course, 
borrow  money  on  usury,  if  it  can  be  procured  at  the  ordinary  rate; 
"  you  may  trust  him  for  that ;"  nor  will  he  borrow  money  on  any  rate 
of  interest  which  the  exigency  of  his  case  may  not,  in  his  judgement, 
render  desirable, — which  will  not  enable  him  to  make  a  more  than 
ordinary  profit,  or  to  avoid  a  greater  loss. 

So  far  from  doing  such  a  man  service,  the  usury  laws  do  him  the 
most  serious  injury.  For,  suppose  an  opportunity  occurs  to  him  of 
making,  by  the  use  of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  a  certain  large  amount 
of  profit.  Being  poor,  and  so  unable  to  give  good  security,  he  cannot 
borrow  at  the  common  rate  of  interest.  He  would  be  glad  to  borrow, 
however,  at  a  rate  increased  as  much  above  the  ordinary,  as  his  prospect 
of  profit  exceeds  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  But  the  law  forbids  him 
to  do  so,  assuming  to  itself  the  right  of  judging  for  him  as  to  his  inter- 
est. Or,  suppose  an  exigency  arises  in  which,  except  he  can  procure 
a  certain  sum,  he  must  be  subjected  to  immense  loss,  say  to  the  neces- 
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sity  of  failure,  or  bankruptcy,  with  its  attendant  sacrifice  of  property 
and  production  of  expense.  He  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  large  usury, 
to  prevent  a  greater  injury  and  expense: — but  "No!"  says  the  law, 
"you  shall  do  no  such  thing;  if  the  money-owner,  who  can  let  all  his 
funds  at  the  highest  legal  rate  on  good  security,  will  not  let  you  have 
money  without  security  at  the  same  rate,  you  shall  not  procure  it  at 
any  price ;  you  had  far  better  suffer  total  and  absolute  ruin,  than  pay 
ten  per  cent,  for  the  means  of  safety.  Usury  is  a  terrible  bad  thing !" 
Such  is  the  tender  mercy  and  sound  judgement  of  the  law.  Says  Bent- 
ham,  "  there  may  be  greater  cruelty,  but  there  certainly  cannot  be 
greater  folly,  than  this." 

With  regard  to  the  argument  that  usury  laws  are  valuable,  as  repress- 
ing the  temerity  of  projectors,  besides  proving  that  the  law  has  no 
right  to  interfere  between  the  borrower  and  lender,  and  substitute  the 
judgement  of  the  Legislature  for  their  individual  judgement,  Mr.  Bent- 
ham  very  conclusively  shows  that  what  is  commonly  called  "  the 
temerity  of  projectors"  is  more  properly  caHed  the  enterprise  of  active 
and  vigorous  men,  and  that  every  scheme  of  improvement  and  profit  by 
which  individuals,  or  the  community  at  large,  have  been  benefited,  was, 
at  the  outset,  liable  to  the  charge  of  rashness  and  temerity  ;  and  that 
laws  intended  to  restrain  this  spirit  of  enterprise  are  very  great  evils, 
more  likely  to  prevent  forever  the  progress  of  improvement,  than  to  do 
good  in  any  mode  or  form. 

The  futility  of  the  last  argument,  that  usury  laws  are  a  protection  to 
simplicity,  is  very  clearly  shown. 

If  a  man  be  so  simple  as  not  to  take  better  care  of  his  property  than 
the  Legislature  can  take  of  it  in  his  behalf,  he  is  non  compos  mentis, 
and  ought  to  have  a  guardian.  If  he  be  liable  to  abuse  in  money  con- 
tracts, he  is  equally  so,  nay,  more  so,  in  all  other  contracts;  and  if  you 
plug  up  the  tap,  why  not  fasten  the  bung-hole  also  ? 

Suppose  a  simpleton  should  borrow  money  at  too  high  a  rate, — the 
error  is  easily  cured  ; — for  he  can  go  to  another  lender,  and  borrow  at 
an  easier  rate,  and  pay  off  the  first.  But  if  he  have  made  a  bad  pur- 
chase, there  is  no  escape  for  him ;  if  he  have  sold  his  farm  at  half  its 
value,  he  cannot  recall  and  cancel  the  deeds.  The  law  offers  no  help 
in  these  more  frequent  and  more  fatal  emergencies,  but  leaves  him  to 
his  unaided  simplicity.  This  is  truly,  in  the  blundering  language  of 
the  school-boy,  "  straining  at  a  gate  {gnat)  and  swallowing  a  saw- 
mill (camel./' 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  usury  laws  having  been  thus  examin- 
ed, Mr.  Benthatn  sets  forth,  in  the  following  letter,  a  variety  of  argu- 
ments against  them,  under  the  head  of  "Mischiefs  of  the  Anti-Usuri- 
ous Laws." 

The  first  of  these,  is  that  of  precluding  so  many  people  from  procur- 
ing the  money  of  which  they  stand  in  so  much  need, — by  denying  to 
those,  whose  security  would  be  sufficient  for  a  per  centage  higher  than 
ordinary,  the  power  of  hiring  money  at  all,  because  their  security  is 
insufficient  for  the  le^al  raie  :  and  by  this  discrimination  in  favor  of 
the  wealthy,  adding  to  the  wants  of  the  necessitous,  and  heaping  dis- 
tress upon  distress. 

The  second  mischief  is  that  of  subjecting  those,  who  have  a  small 
amount  of  property,  to  losses  far  greater  than  any  usury  ever  heard  of 
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in  the  business  world,  by  obliging  them  to  sell,  at  any  sacrifice,  their 

property,  in  order  to  raise  the  money  which  the  law  forbids  them  to 
borrow,  at  the  rate  on  which  it  could  be  procured.  If  the  property 
thus  sold  be  personal  property,  it  is  seldom  disposed  of  at  a  loss  less 
than  thirty-three  per  cent.;  if  it  be  land,  the  loss  is  still  greater. 

The  third  mischief  is,  the  effect  which  the  laws  themselves  have,  in 
two  ways,  in  increasing  the  rate  of  usury.  If  money  be  lent  upon  usury, 
to  all  other  risks  for  which  the  borrower  must  pay  the  lender,  is  added 
that  of  exposure  and  punishment  for  the  violation  of  the  law.  Against 
this,  the  borrower  must  insure  the  lender  by  an  increased  rate  of 
interest. 

But  the  number  of  persons  who  would  be  willing  to  lend  on  usury, 
is  diminished  by  the  danger  of  the  business,  and  by  the  disrepute 
fastened  upon  it  by  the  law.  Of  course,  competition,- with  all  its 
results  upon  price,  is  exceedingly  diminished  also,  and,  what  is  more, 
the  character  of  those  who  are  willing  to  hazard  their  property  and 
name,  is  injuriously  affected  by  the  withdrawal  of  many  excellent  men, 
who  will  not  act  contrary  to  even  an  unjust  law. 

And,  finally,  the  demoralizing  tendency  of  the  law  is  mentioned  as 
an  objection  against  it.  The  law  holds  out  a  bribe  to  the  treacherous 
and  ungrateful,  in  the  shape  (in  Massachusetts)  of  a  forfeiture  of  three- 
fold the  amount  of  the  interest  agreed  upon,  which  can,  if  interest  has 
been  paid  by  the  borrower,  be  recovered  by  legal  process — or,  if  it  has 
not  been  paid,  can  be  deducted  from  the  demand  of  the  lender.  Thus, 
suppose  my  brother,  for  my  accommodation  and  at  my  urgent  request, 
has  lent  me  a  thousand  dollars  for  three  years,  at  twelve  per  cent,  per 
year.  I  can,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  sue  him  for  the  interest  so 
paid,  and  recover  of  him  ten  hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  and  full  costs ; 
thus  cheating  him  out  of  three  years  use  Of  his  money,  and  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  eighty  dollars  and  a  bill  of  costs  for  his  kindness. 

In  two  succeeding  letters  he  treats  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  existing 
usury  laws,  (in  England)  and  of  the  various  modes  in  which  usury  is 
virtually  taken. 

Nothing  need  be  said  in  Boston  on  these  subjects ;  for  every  one 
knows  that  our  monied  corporations  and  individuals  are  constantly  in 
the  habit  of  violating  the  usury  laws,  in  half  a  dozen  different  modes 
and  forms ;  and  he  who,  for  a  month  past,  has  not  been  able  to  let  his 
money  in  State-street  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  must  have  been 
simple  indeed. 

The  drollery  of  Letter  IX.  the  title  of  which  is  "  Blackstone  consid- 
ered" entitles  it  to  especial  consideration. 

It  seems  that  the  learned  commentator,  Blackstone,  in  his  second 
book,  and  thirtieth  chapter,  has  stated  that  it  is  just  as  wrong  (morally) 
to  take  an  exorbitant  price  for  a  horse,  as  for  money  lent.  This  par- 
allel Bcntham  takes  up,  and  carries  along  much  farther  than  it  had 
been  carried  by  Blackstone,  in  order  to  show  that  if  taking  of  usury 
ought  to  be  forbidden  by  law,  so  ought  the  sale  of  horses  at  a  very 
great  price.  A  horse-jockey  being  almost  as  unpopular  as  a  usurer, 
the  parallel  is  more  easy  and  perfect.  The  words  in  Italics  are 
Bentham's ;  those  in  Roman  are  Blackstone's ;  those  in  parentheses 
are  the  words  whioh  Bentham  discarded  to  make  room  for  hia 
own. 
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"  As  to  selling  horses  a  capital  distinction  must  be  made  between  a 
moderate  aud  an  exorbitant  profit;  to  the  former  of  which  we  give  the 
name  of  horse-dealing,  (interest)  to  the  latter,  the  truly  odious  appella- 
tion of  jockey-ship,  (usury  :)  the  former  is  necessary  in  every  civil 
state,  if  it  were  but  to  exclude  the  latter.  For,  as  the  whole  of  this 
matter  is  well  summed  up  by  Grotius  ;  if  the  compensation  allowed  by 
law  does  not  exceed  the  proportion  of  (he  ineonvenienee  ichieh  it  is  to 
the  sclltr  of  the  horse  to  part  icith  it,  (hazard  run)  or  the  want  tchich 
the  buyer  has  of  it,  (felt  of  the  loan)  its  allowance  is  neither  repugnant 
to  the  revealed  law,  nor  to  the  natural  law;  but  if  it  exceeds  these 
bounds,  it  is  then  an  oppressive  jockey-ship,  (usury:)  although  the 
municipal  laws  may  give  it  impunity,  they  can  never  make  it  just ! 

"  We  see  the  exorbitance  or  moderation  of  the  price  given  for  a 
horse,  (interest  for  the  money  lent,)  depends  upon  two  circumstances  ; 
upon  the  inconvenience  of  parting  with  the  horse  one  has,  (it  for  the 
present,)  and  the  hazard  of  not  being  able  to  meet  tcith  such  another, 
(losing  it  entirely.)  The  inconvenience  to  individual  sellers  of  horses, 
(lenders)  can  never  be  estimated  by  laws  ;  the  general  price  for  horses, 
(rate  of  general  interest)  must  depend,  therefore,  upon  the  usual  or 
general  inconvenience.  This  results  entirely  from  the  quantity  of 
horses  (money)  in  the  kingdom  ;  for  the  more  horses  (specie)  there  are 
(is)  running  about  (circulating)  in  any  nation,  the  greater  superfluity 
there  will  be  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
mail  coaches,  (exchange)  and  the  common  concerns  of  life.  In  every 
nation  or  public  community  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  horses 
(money)  then  necessary,  which  a  person  well  skilled  in  political  arith- 
metic might,  perhaps,  calculate  as  exactly  as  a  private  horse-dealer 
(banker)  can,  the  demand  for  the  running  horses  in  his  own  stables 
(cash  in  his  own  shop  :)  all  above  this  necessary  quantity  may  be  spar- 
ed, or  lent,  or  sold,  without  much  inconvenience  to  the  respective 
lenders,  or  sellers;  and  the  greater  the  national  superfluity  is,  the 
more  numerous  will  be  the  sellers,  (lenders)  and  the  lower  ought  the 
rational  price  of  horse-flesh  (the  rate  of  the  national  interest)  to  be : 
but  where  there  are  not  enough,  or  barely  enough  spare  horses  (circu- 
lating cash)  to  answer  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  public,  horst-flesh  (inter- 
est) will  be  proportionably  high  ;  for  sellers  (lenders)  will  be  but  few, 
as  few  can  submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  selling  (lending)." 

From  the  above  it  is  manifest  that  in  addition  to  anti-usurious  laws 
we  ought  also  to  be  furnished  with  equally  wise  and  useful  anti-horse- 
jockeying  laws  ;  and  if  the  trade  in  horses  must  be  regulated  by  law, 
why  not  the  trade  in  hops,  lumber,  wool,  land,  or  any  thing  else? 

Bentham,  having  now  examined  the  whole  array  of  arguments  for 
and  against  the  usury  laws,  in  his  next  letter  presents  a  statement  of 
what  he  considers  the  14  grounds  of  the  prejudices  against  usury,"  or,  in 
other  words,  the  causes  to  which  the  existence  of  those  laws  is  owing. 

The  first  of  these,  he  thinks,  was  the  ancient  prevailing  error  of 
nominal  Christians  in  supposing  that  religion  consisted  in  self-denial, 
not  for  the  general  good,  but  for  its  own  sake; — in  avoiding  every 
thing  which  they  might  wish  to  do, — whether  the  taking  of  money  by 
way  of  interest  or  any  other  natural  and  proper  thing  ; — or,  in  other 
words,  in  making  themselves  wretched  here  as  the  price  of  enjoyment 
hereafter. 
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Afterwards  the  objection  to  interest  was  still  more  increased  by  the 
fierce  enmity  against  the  Jews  and  every  thing  Jewish,  which  spread 
over  Europe,  kindling  every  where  against  this  unhappy  race,  the  un- 
quenchable fire  of  hate  and  persecution.  Now  the  Jews,  who  were 
by  their  law  forbidden  to  take  usury  of  one  another,  were  in  the  prac- 
tice of  taking  it  of  the  Gentiles,  and  consequently  the  whole  system  of 
usury  was  denounced  amongst  the  Gentiles,  as  abominably  unchris- 
tian. As  my  author  says,  **  Christians  were  too  intent  on  plaguing 
Jews,  to  listen  to  the  suggestion  of  doing  as  Jews  did,  even  though 
money  were  to  be  got  by  it.  Indeed,  the  easier  method,  and  a  method 
pretty  much  in  vogue,  was,  to  let  the  Jews  get  the  money  any  how 
they  could,  and  then  squeeze  it  out  of  them  as  it  was  w  anted."  It 
would  be  not  an  uninteresting  or  uninstructive  task,  to  compile  a  full 
account  of  the  method  resorted  to  by  self-styled  Christians,  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  extorting  from  the  unprotected  and  unpitied  decendants  of 
Abraham,  their  hard-won  earnings.  It  might,  perhaps,  teach  man- 
kind a  lesson  of  mercy,  were  I  to  set  forth  the  various  benefits  which 
the  commercial  and  business  world  has  received  from  these  "  dogs  of 
Jews,"  the  Shylocks,  and  Isaacs  of  York,  whom,  even  now,  it  is  the 
delight  of  ajmost  all  mankind  to  revile  and  trample  on.  But  I  will 
defer  these  acts  for  the  present. 

Another  cause  of  the  prejudice  against  usury,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
credit  given  to  a  very  silly  remark  of  Aristotle,  a  philosopher  whose 
genius  is  to  this  day  felt,  and  whose  metaphysics,  until  a  very  recent 
period,  prevailed  over  common  sense,  throughout  the  world  of  letters. 

Aristotle,  it  seems,  "  with  all  his  industry  and  all  his  penetration, 
notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  pieces  of  money  that  had  passed 
through  his  hands,  and  notwithstanding  the  uncommon  pains  he  had 
bestowed  on  generation,  had  never  been  able  to  discover,  in  any  one 
piece  of  money,  any  organs  for  generating  any  other  such"  piece  ;" 
and  on  the  impulse  of  this  strange  defect  in  coin,  he  uttered  the 
aforesaid  foolish  remark,  that  "  all  money  is  in  its  nature  barren  !" 
and  what  conclusion  could  therefore  be  plainer  than  this,  that  all  in- 
terest is  unnatural  and  wrong  I  The  ludicrous  refutation  of  this  ridic- 
ulous argument  shall  be  given  in  Bentham's  own  words. 

"  A  consideration  that  did  not  happen  to  present  itself  to  that  great 
philosopher,  but  which,  had  it  happened  to  present  itself,  might  not 
have  been  altogether  unworthy  ol  his  notice,  is,  that  though  a  daric 
would  not  beget  another  daric,  any  more  than  it  would  a  ram  or  a  ewe, 
yet  for  a  daric  which  a  man  borrowed  he  might  get  a  ram  and  a  couple 
of  ewes,  and  that  the  ewes,  were  the  ram  left  with  them  a  certain  time, 
would  probably  not  be  barren.  That  then,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he 
would  find  himself  master  of  his  three  sheep,  together  with  two,  if  not 
three  lambs;  and  that,  if  he  sold  his  sheep  to  pay  back  his  daric,  and 
gave  one  of  his  lambs  for  the  use  of  it  in  tlje  mean  time,  he  would  be 
two  lambs,  or  at  least,  one  lamb,  richer,  than  if  he  had  made  no  such 
bargain." 

Besides  the  foregoing  grounds  of  prejudice  against  usury,  Mr.  Bent- 
ham  mentions  another  circumstance,  to  which  may  be  ascribed  the 
existence  of  usury  laws ;  which  is,  the  universal  unpopularity  of  the 
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money-getter,  and  saver,  as  compared  with  the  spender  even  if  he  be 
profligate.  This  unfriendly  feeling  towards  men  who  accumulate  is 
every  where  present,  and  every  where  active,  and  has  done  more  to 
defeat  the  enlightened  efforts  of  business  men  to  remove  the  injurious 
restraints  of  a  useless  law,  than  all  the  argument  that  has  ever  been 
employed  on  the  subject. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Bcntham's  book  ; — and,  recommended 
as  that  book  is  by  his  long  life  of  practical  philanlhopy  and  benevolent 
labor,  its  arguments  are  entitled  to  great  consideration,  especially  in 
our  country,  where  no  man  is  willing  to  yield  the  convictions  of  his 
own  understanding  to  the  mere  force  of  long  established  usage  and 
precedent. 


THE  OPPOSING  CLAIMS  OF  THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW. 

For  about  nineteen  years,  the  thunders  of  the  fortress  and  the  ship 
of  war  have  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to  roar.  The  martial  steed  has 
been  ploughing  the  field,  or  contributing  his  part  to  the  interchange  of 
business,  thought,  or  amusement,  through  the  widest  empires,  and  the 
flower  has  been  permitted  to  bloom,  tho  lamb  to  frolic,  and  the  robin 
and  the  sparrow  to  warble  their  songs  and  nurture  their  young,  where 
thousands  of  swords  and  bayonets  had  for  ages  gleamed  with  horrible 
coruscations.  There  is  little  danger,  however,  of  a  morbid  stagnation  ; 
of  a  calm  too  great,  too  general,  or  too  lasting.  In  proportion  as  inter* 
national  wars  have  been  suspended,  civil  rights  have  come  into  dis- 
cussion. "  Disputes  have  arisen  between  sovereigns  and  subjects,  and 
often  between  one  citizen  or  district  and  another.  These  debates  are 
sometimes  commenced  with  moderation;  but  it  is  in  their  very  nature 
lo  accumulate  more  and  more  of  apparent  importance  and  consequent 
feeling  ;  to  transform  themselves  into  a  kind  of  warfare,  in  which  the 
desire  of  victory  may  absorb  every  nobftr  passiou,  if  it  does  not  end  in 
blood  and  carnage. 

Apart  from  the  corrupt  propensities  of  mankind,  two  principles  of 
our  nature  have  a  conspicuous  influence  on  our  political  discussions 
and  transactions— -thirst  for  novelty,  and  attachment  to  custom  or  an- 
tiquity. These  conflicting  passions  often  set  a  man  at  variance  with 
himself,  and,  in  the  ten  thousand  different  proportions,  in  which  they 
are  combined,  or  opposed  in  society,  they  might  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce many  a  storm  of  words,  if  not  of  war. 

The  God  of  our  fathers,  by  his  unremiting  care,  has  preserved  our 
favored  land  from  those  dissensions  and  tumults,  which  have  threat- 
ened many  other  countries  with  all  the  fearful  uncertainties  of  revolu- 
tion ;  and  yet  our  capitol,  our  confederate  halls  of  legislation,  and  our 
forums  of  popular  discussion,  have  often  resounded  with  the  voice  of 
keen  dispute,  between  the  abettors  and  the  opponents  of  change.  For 
ten  or  twelve  years,  our  civil  constitutions  have  been  frequent  subjects 
of  argument  or  declamation.  Some  of  these  debates  may,  it  is  proba- 
ble, be  regarded  as  conflicts  between  philanthropy  or  patriotism  on  the 
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one  side,  and  selfishness,  corruption,  or  party  spirit  on  the  other.  In 
most  cases,  however,  a  candid  mind  will  impute  them  to  the  influence 
of  passions  and  feelings,  which  are  neither  culpable  nor  commendable 
in  any  high  degree  :  and  it  may  serve  to  mitigate  the  usual  asperities 
of  these  discussions,  if  we  trace  them  to  their  native  sources,  and  un- 
fold those  principles  of  human  nature,  from  which  they  flow. 

Two  of  the  most  efficient  principles  in  our  nature  are  those  of  self- 
love  and  benevolence,  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  con- 
duct of  life,  aiding  as  well  as  checking  each  other,  and  thus  securing 
the  happiest  lesults.  To  the  philosophic  eye  two  other  principles  of 
unspeakable  moment  present  themselves,  which  bear  the  same  relation 
to  each  other,  that  is  observed  between  benevolence  and  self-love,  an 
apparent  opposition,  but,  indeed,  a  friendly  alliance.  I  speak  of  the 
principles  named  above, — our  natural  passion  for  novelty,  and  the 
attachment  we  naturally  feel  for  those  things  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed. 

Mr.  Addison  mentions  novelty  as  in  itself  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the 
mental  taste,  and  we  need  not  look  beyond  the  circle  of  our  own  ex- 
perience for  a  demonstration  of  the  fact.  In  many  instances  the  same 
object  is  viewed  with  interest  or  indifference  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
rarity  or  frequency  of  its  occurrence.  Still,  it  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever paradoxical  it  may  seem,  that  we  have,  in  many  instances,  an 
attachment  to  that,  which  ts  old  or  familiar,  simply  because  it  is  so. 
These  apparently  opposite  passions  are  not  always  found  in  the  same 
proportions.  In  some,  the  passion  for  novelty  is  greatly  predominant ; 
in  others,  an  attachment  to  antiquity  or  custom.  Indeed,  the  same 
person,  in  the  progress  of  life,  undergoes  in  these  respects  very  great 
changes. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  young  have  an  insatiable  thirst  for  novelty. 
For  this  a  good  reason  may  be  given.  On  the  threshold  of  their  being 
every  thing  is  new  to  them.  Heaven  and  earth  present  themselves  at 
once  to  their  admiring  view,  feeding  their  curiosity,  firing  their  im- 
agination, and  leading  them  on  from  one  object  to  another  in  rapid 
succession  and  perpetual  fluctuation.  In  the  ardor  of  their  feelings 
they  are  not  generally  disposed  to  investigate  deeply;  their  views  are 
superficial  ;  they  do  not  become  acquainted  with  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
things,  nor  allow  themselves  time  to  form  those  attachments,  which  are 
the  natural  results  of  long  intimacy  or  use. 

The  infant,  indeed,  may  be  attached  to  its  nurse,  and  the  child  to 
its  baubles,  and  the  bashful  youth  may  have  a  strong  preference  for  the 
scenes  and  the  faces,  with  which  he  is  most  familiar ;  but  time,  of 
course,  must  be  required  to  form  attachments  of  this  kind,  and  the 
longer  they  are  continued,  the  stronger  they  become.  Hence  friend- 
ships are  formed  and  confirmed.  We  set  a  value  on  the  habitations, 
to  which  we  have  long  been  accustomed,  above  what  we  should  feel 
for  others,  though  in  themselves  more  commodious  or  attractive.  The 
horse  and  the  dog  are  exalted  almost  to  the  rank  of  associates  ;  and,  in 
our  imaginations,  articles  of  furniture  and  instruments  of  labor  become 
sensitive,  if  not  colloquial  beings. 

For  attachments  of  this  kind  it  is  not  difficult  to  account.  The 
kindness  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  the  utility  of  inanimate  things, 
address  themselves  directly  to  the  heart,  and  mingle  with  the  strongest 
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feelings  of  nature.  The  history  'of  every  person,  every  scene,  every  ( 
object,  with  which  we  have  long  been  conversant,  is  blended,  perhaps,  * 
with  many  events,  which  have  a  strong  hold  on  our  recollections  and 
our  feelings,  and  opens  channels  for  that  easy  flow  of  thought,  which, 
if  not  the  most  profitable,  causes  many  an  hour,  thai  might  otherwise 
be  tedious,  to  pass  calmly  and  perhaps  delightfully  over  us.  I  add 
that,  in  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  the  facilities  of  habit  contribute 
much  to  strengthen  the  attachments  we  are  now  considering.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  custom  diminishes  original  difficul- 
ties, and  renders  every  thing  but  impossibilities  easy.  Hence  those 
modes  of  operation,  which,  in  themselves,  are  far  from  the  best,  may 
be  preferred  by  those,  who  have  long  been  familiar  with  them ;  and  not 
only  so,  but* they  may  be  indeed  the  best  for  them,  and  especially  if 
far  advanced  in  life. 

As  observed  above,  the  passion  for  novelty  and  change  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  young,  and  attachment  to  things  already  familiar  is  a 
characteristic  of  age.  In  this  arrangement  we  have  great  reason  to 
admire  the  wisdom  of  Providence.  The  young  have  every  thing  to 
learn  and  every  thing  to  do.  Their  bodily  powers  are  to  be  in  a  sense 
created.  Their  limbs  and  organs  are  to  be  trained  to  facility  and 
promptness  in  a  thousand  diversified  employments  ;  and  the  mind,  by 
which  those  outward  operations  are  to  be  directed,  is  to  be  nurtured 
from  an  embryo  into  a  mature  state.  After  all  this,  provision  is  to  be 
made  for  the  ease  and  enjoyment  of  future  years,  and  especially  for  the 
decline  of  life.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  children  and  youth  require 
some  powerful  excitement  to  action ;  such  an  excitement  as  may  be 
found  in  a  boundless  curiosity,  and  an  ardent  love  of  change.  When 
the  bodily  and  mental  powers  have  been  in  some  measure  habituated 
to  their  proper  employments;  when,  by  superficial  views  of  surround- 
ing scenes  and  objects,  a  few  of  the  first  principles  of  life  and  action 
have  been  learned,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  fervor  of 
puerile  feelings  should  abate  ;  that  we  should  have  an  increasing  dis- 
position to  examine  into  the  nature  and  worth  of  those  objects,  whose 
outward  aspects  are  more  inviting ;  and  that  we  should  become  more 
and  more  tenacious  of  the  attainments  we  have  made,  in  proportion  as 
we  have  found  them  to  be  indeed  valuable.  In  the  order  of  nature 
and  the  design  of  Providence,  every  year  renders  a  person  more  contem- 
plative, more  regular  in  his  pursuits,  and,  as  I  believe,  more  fervent  in 
those  feelings,  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  human  virtue 
and  happiness.  I  do  not  mean  the  fervor  of  animal  spirits,  which  is 
unquestionably  greater  in  the  young  than  in  the  old,  but,  in  that  chas- 
tened sensibility,  which  is  the  effect  of  habitual  and  deep  thought. 
As  we  advance  in  life,  perpetual  action  becomes  unnecessary  as  a  mere 
discipline  for  our  limbs  or  our  minds.  It  would  lie  fatiguing  to  us. 
We  want  rest.  We  have  an  increasing  relish  for  tranquility  ;  and 
hence  our  increasing  attachment  to  the  persons,  places,  and  modes  of 
life,  with  which  we  have  long  been  familiar. 

A  due  balance  of  the  two  principles  or  passions  we  have  now  been 
considering,  constitutes  the  safety  and  happiness  of  every  community, 
civil  or  sacred.  The  world,  as  well  as  every  individual  of  mankind, 
has  its  infancy  and  childhood,  and  should  be  constantly  looking  for- 
ward to  improvements,  to  which  the  present  state  is  no  more  than  the 
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dawn  to  the  meridian  day.  Our  advancement  in  every  thing  valuable 
we  must  owe  in  a  great  measure  to  the  enterprise  of  those,  who  can 
never  he  at  rest,  who  are  continually  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
something  new.  These  spirits,  however,  are  often  too  fickle  to  retain 
their  most  important  acquisitions.  They  need  the  aid  and  control  of 
very  different  dispositions  ;  of  those,  "  who  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good  ;"  who  reverence  antiquity,  and  pay  a  sacred  regard  to  the  lessons 
of  experience ;  whose  views  are  too  comprehensive  and  too  minute  to 
be  cheated  with  mere  innovations  under  the  name  of  improvements. 
Errors  and  abuses  can  never  be  sanctified  in  their  eyes  by  the  customs 
of  centuries.  Still  less,  however,  is  the  antiquity  of  a  principle  or 
practice  a  reason  in  their  mind  for  discarding  that,  which  has  been 
found  to  be  innocent  and  perhaps  beneficial. 

The  passion  for  novelty  is  not  indeed  the  noblest  of  our  feelings. 
Indulged  to  excess,  it  is  a  great  obstruction  to  final  improvement,  and 
may  render  a  human  being,  however  long  he  may  live,  and  whatever 
stature  he  may  attain,  a  perpetual  child ;  and  yet,  there  is  something 
in  this  disposition,  which  entitles  it  to  indulgence,  or  tenderness,  at  . 
least,  even  in  its  aberrations  and  excesses.  As  an  undoubted  princi- 
ple of  nature,  indeed,  and  one  which  is  calculated  to  promote,  in  au 
eminent  degree,  the  great  purpose  of  our  being,  it  may  fairly  claim 
something  more  than  forbearance  on  the  part  of  those,  who  feel  them- 
selves constrained  to  counteract  its  eccentricities.  It  is  entitled  even 
in  the  young  to  a  degree  of  respect.  The  opposite  or  controling  prin- 
ciple, however,  attachment  to  custom  or  antiquity,  may  justly  demand 
a  higher  degree  of  tenderness  and  regard.  It  is  equally  natural  and 
equally  indispensable  to  the  great  purposes  of  our  being,  lo  final  im- 
provement and  durable  happiness,  private  and  social.  This  sentiment, 
lUce  its  counterpart,  is  indeed  liable  to  excess.  It  may  degenerate  in 
one  .heart  into  apathy  and  sloth,  and  in  another  into  obstinate  or 
peevish  intolerance  of  every  thing  new.  Naturally,  however,  it  is 
attended  with  many  favorable  associations.  It  is  blended  with  a  vari- 
ety of  recollections,  cheerful  or  pensive,  which  have  a  good  influence 
on  the  spirit.  It  mingles  with  our  veneration  for  age,  and  often  flows 
in  the  same  channel  with  our  gratitude  to  those,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  immediately  or  remotely  for  privileges  or  enjoyments. 

In  the  complicated  machinery  of  government,  we  should  guard  with 
a  jealous  eye  against  the  spirit  of  innovation.  In  the  great  mass  of  the 
community,  this  spirit,  when  allowed  to  vent  and  exert  itself,  will 
always,  I  believe,  be  found  predominant.  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  those,  who  have  an  equal  right  of  suffrage  with  others,  are  too  little 
accustomed  to  reflection  and  meditation  to  set  a  just  value  on  their 
present  advantages,  and  are  therefore  too  ready  to  imagine  that  any 
change  in  their  political  situation  will  conduce  to  their  benefit.  This 
infirmity  of  the  people  is  obvious  to  those,  who,  without  any  solid  merit, 
are  always  aspiring  to  places  of  honor  and  emolument,  and  who  will 
not  fail  for  their  own  advantage  to  cherish  and  gratify  that  restless 
spirit,  which  threatens  the  loss  of  every  thing  most  dear.  Nay,  if  it  be 
once  understood  that  there  is  nothing  fixed  in  our  civil  constitutions, 
we  should  have  enough  to  fear,  though  all  our  public  men  were  the 
sincerest  patriots  in  the  world.  Those  recruits  of  young  legislators, 
which  every  year  produces,  would,  iu  the  ardor  of  their  feelings,  over- 
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whelm  us  with  new  propositions  of  amendment.  These  propositions, 
of  course,  must  bo  discussed,  occupying  the  time  of  the  whole  legisla- 
ture, days,  and  weeks,  and  months,  perhaps,  and,  after  each  has  involv- 
ed an  expense  of  many  thousand  dollars,  it  may  be  comparatively  well 
if  the  result  be  absolutely  nothing.  One  successful  innovator  may 
encourage  the  attempts  of  many  others,  and  put  the  whole  fabric  in 
danger,  and  especially  when  the  waves  of  party  feeling  bent,  as  they 
often  will  do,  with  peculiar  violence.  A  wise  man  will  not  disturb  the 
wall  of  a  lofty  and  compact  temple,  though  he  may  discover  here  and 
there  a  brick,  which  was  burned  somewhat  too  much  or  too  little  for 
the  general  complexion  of  the  building.  While  they  fill  their  place, 
and  exclude  wind  and  water,  it  is  incomparably  better  that  they  should 
remain.  The  tree  of  forty  or  fifty  years  standing  will  not  be  improved 
by  an  attempt  to  bend  and  straighten  the  trunk  originally  crooked,  and 
far  less  to  give  a  graceful  curve  to  one  that  was  straight.  A  slight 
infirmity  would  never  induce  a  man  of  sense  to  commit  himself  even  to 
a  skillful  physician,  if,  in  doing  that,  he  must  become  a  subject  for  the 
experiments  of  every  one,  who  made  the  least  pretensions  to  the  art. 

Every  citizen  of  Massachusetts  will  probably  acknowledge  the  impor- 
tance of  one  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  for  reducing  the  number 
of  representatives  ;  but  time  may  prove,  that  they  have  tampered  too 
much  with  this  charter  of  rights  and  privileges  for  their  children's  chil- 
dren. It  may  be  remembered,  that,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  since, 
a  miller  in  the  state  of  Vermont  thought  to  supply  some  defect  of  water 
by  cutting  a  channel  from  a  neighboring  pond.  For  this  purpose  he 
ploughed  a  single  furrow,  and  the  water  began  to  run.  As  the  soil 
was  light,  the  channel  became  deeper  and  wider,  till,  in  a  few  minutes, 
the  whole  pond  was  in  motion,  and  a  torrent  produced,  which  ploughed 
a  deep  ravine,  and,  in  one  hour,  swept  away  dam,  and  mill,  and  pond, 
and  every  trace  of  his  former  prosperity.  W.  LI. 


THE  THUNDER  STORM  \   A  TALE  OF  OLD  CUSTOMS. 

I  am  not  one  of  those,  who,  without  inquiring  into  the  why  or 
wherefore  of  any  modern  customs,  condemn  them  merely  because  they 
arc  new;  and  with  equally  little  reason  persist  in  preferring  "  the  good 
old  way,"  to  which  habit  alone  can  have  rendered  them  partial.  Still 
there  was  in  the  primitive  fashions  of  our  forefathers,  much  that  was 
striking,  and  grand,  from  its  very  simplicity  ;  much  that  was  calculated 
to  call  forth  the  high  and  deep  feelings  of  their  sterner  characters,  and 
from  which  the  puny  sensibility  of  the  present  period  would  shrink  in 
dismay. 

Amongst  those  customs,  once  universal,  and  still  existing  in  most  of 
our  country  villages,  is  one,  which,  in  my  mind,  possesses  a  peculiar  de- 
gree of  fitness  and  solemnity,  which  can  never  be  fully  compensated 
by  the  advantages,  however  great  they  may  be,  of  the  one  that  has 
superseded  it  :— I  refer  to  the  manner,  in  which  the  remains  of  the  de- 
parted were  borne  to  their  last  home. 
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The  young,  who  have  always  inhabited  cities,  may  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  office,  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  see  perform- 
ed by  the  funeral  car,  was  formerly  discharged  by  some  of  the  male 
attendants  at  the  house  of  mourning,  who  preceded  the  train  of  rela- 
tives, and  performed  by  turns  the  last  sad  duty  of  conveying,  to  the 
house  appointed  for  all  the  living,  the  perishable  portion  of  that  friend 
whom  they  were  about  to  consign, — M  dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes," — to 
the  silent  tomb. 

In  addition  to  the  six  persons  who  supported  the  bier,  and  who  were 
usually  from  the  younger  and  more  athletic  portion  of  the  assembled 
group,  there  walked,  on  each  side  of  it,  the  three  others  who  were 
selected  for  the  office  of  pall-bearers,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of 
their  ages  to  that  of  the  deceased.  On  these,  in  my  younger  days,  it 
was  customary  for  the  mourning  family  to  bestow  a  weed  for  the  hat 
and  a  pair  of  black  gloves,  to  which,  if  the  family  were  wealthy,  a 
mourning  ring,  as  a  further  proof  of  gratitude  for  their  attention,  was 
added.  If  the  corpse  was  that  of  a  young  female,  the  pall-bearers 
were  sometimes  taken  from  amongst  her  youthful  friends  of  the  same 
sex. 

How  solemn,  how  admonitory  must  have  been  the  feelings  awaken- 
ed in  the  bosoms  of  those  thus  conveying  to  the  grave  the  mortal 
remains  of  one  whom  they  had  known  in  life !  Must  they  not  hare 
heard  within  their  own  breasts  a  voice  loud  as  that  of  an  archangel, 
saying,  "  Be  ye  also  ready !"  What  heart,  however  hard,  but  must 
have  felt,  at  that  time,  the  necessity  for  instant  preparation  ?  What 
breast,  however  callous,  but  must  have  heaved  a  sigh  over  hitherto 
unmourned-for  sin,  and  have  breathed  a  prayer  for  pardon  from  Him 
who  seeth  in  secret?  Though,  with  the  many,  these  impressions  may 
have  been  as  fleeting  as  the  light  clouds  of  the  morning,  or  as  the  dew 
upon  the  fluttering  spray,  when  the  sun  salutes  it,  yet  I  doubt  not  that 
there  were  those  who  returned  to  the  silence  of  their  own  homes,  not 
only  "  sadder,"  but  "  wiser"  than  they  went  out ;  that  many  could 
say,  and  say  truly,  "  It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than 
to  the  house  of  feasting." 

These  thoughts  were  suggested  to  my  mind,  by  seeing  pass  beneath 
my  window  a  funeral  train  of  modern  days,  consisting  of  a  hearse  and 
three  or  four  coaches,  in  which,  however,  I  could  discover  only  gen- 
tlemen, and  amongst  these  the  clergyman,  who,  in  former  days, 
always  led  the  procession,  though  the  distance  were  ever  so  great  or 
the  weather  ever  so  inclement ;  and  as  I  compared  it  with  a  scene 
which  I  witnessed  in  my  childhood,  and  of  which  the  recollection  is 
as  vivid  as  the  events  of  the  last  hour,  I  endeavored,  it  being  with  me 
an  idle  moment,  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  bright  summer's  day,  to 
heighten  the  contrast  still  more  by  describing  in  writing  the  image 
which  was  impressed  upon  my  mind  in  the  strongest  outlines,  and  the 
deepest  hues ;  but,  in  order  to  render  my  narration  fully  intelligible,  I 
shall  commence  my  story  at  a  period  a  little  earlier  than  that  of  the 
thunder  storm,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

I  was  born  about  the  year  1763,  in  one  of  the  larger  seaports  of  the 
then  colony  of  Massachusetts.  Amongst  its  inhabitants,  there  was,  at 
that  time,  a  prevalence  of  superstition,  yet  it  was  a  superstition  char- 
acteristic of  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New-England  ; 
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for  it  arose  not  from  the  want  of  religion,  neither  from  its  debasement, 
but  from  an  excited  state  of  mind  in  regard  to  it.  The  theology  then 
in  vogue  in  those  places  that  retained  much  of  their  primitive  charac- 
ter, taught,  in  the  strongest  language,  the  doctrine  of  the  especial  prov- 
idence of  the  Almigdty ;  and  though  each  one  did  not  apply  it  fully  to 
himself,  all  believed  it  to  the  utmost,  in  the  case  of  their  neighbor, 
particularly  if  his  character  were  at  all  questionable,  and  his  lot  in  life 
adverse. 

But  to  return  to  my  story; — the  town,  in  which  my  childish  days 
were  spent,  was  built  upon  a  cape,  stretching  far  into  the  sea  its  iron- 
bound  coast,  which,  at  times,  projected  into  the  waves  in  high  and 
rugged  prominences  of  rock,  and  again  receded  a  little,  leaving  below 
its  cliffs  strips  of  sandy  beach,  upon  which  some  poor  fishermen  dried 
their  nets,  whilst  the  smoke  from  their  lowly  and  desolate-looking  huts 
might  be  seen  curling  up  against  the  steep  crags  (barren,  excepting 
the  few  shrubs,  the  roots  of  which  found  a  hold  in  the  crevices  of  their 
sides,  and  some  stinted  evergreens  that  crowned  their  summits,)  which 
shut  out  the  dwellers  upon  these  sands  from  the  sight  of  aught  else 
save  the  sky  above  their  heads,  and  the  immense  ocean  which  heaved 
its  broad  bosom  beneath  the  glowing  heat  of  summer,  or  curled  its 
foaming  waves  in  wintry  storms  full  before  them.  Here  and  there,  at 
distant  intervals,  an  opening  between  the  ridges  of  rock  afforded 
glimpses  of  some  green  and  sunny  glade,  which  gave  promise  of  a 
fertile  country  beyond  those  stern  barriers ;  and  at  the  head  of  a  capa- 
cious bay,  and  gradually  rising  as  it  receded  from  the  water,  was  seen 
the  thickly-settled,  though  not  then  large  towu,  which  was  the  place 
of  my  birth. 

Of  my  family,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak  particularly;  it  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  mention  my  father,  as  the  remembrance  of  him  is 
closely  interwoven  with  the  recollection  of  the  thunder  storm.  He 
was  my  idol  ;  and  though  my  eyes  are  dim,  and  my  hand  is  tremulous 
with  age,  yet,  as  I  write  the  much-loved  name,  I  feel  my  pulses  throb 
as  they  were  wont  to  do,  when  I  ran  with  all  the  eagerness  of  childish 
joy  to  welcome  his  return  from  a  distant  port — for  he  was  the  master  of 
a  vessel,  which  sailed  constantly  between  the  colony  and  the  mother 
country. 

During  the  intervals  that  occurred  between  my  father's  voyages,  he 
often  amused  himself  and  delighted  me,  by  taking  me  to  walk  upon 
the  beaches,  and  amongst  the  ledges  of  rocks,  to  hunt  for  shells  and 
pebbles;  and  when,  in  these  rambles,  which  were  sometimes  pretty 
long,  1  became  wearied,  he  would  stop  with  me  at  one  of  the  scattered 
huts,  where  we  were  not  unfrequently  regaled  with  the  simple  but 
savory  food  drawn  from  the  sea,  and,  at  the  same  time,  entertained  by 
some  of  the  wild  and  superstitious  legends  so  abundant  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  solitary  places. 

But  there  was  one  hut, — and  well  do  I  remember  it,  for  even  to  my 
childish  eye  there  was  something  unusually  gloomy  and  forbidding  in 
its  appearance, — which  we  never  entered  ;  and  when  my  father  in- 
quired, as  he  sometimes  did,  of  those  we  met  in  our  walks,  after  the 
welfare  of  the  occupant  of  it,  whom  he  spoke  of  as  Stephen  Pilsbury, 
a  deep  sigh,  and  a  mysterious  shake  of  the  head  always  accompanied 
the  answer  he  received,  that  he  could  not  be  long  for  this  world. 
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I  have  sometimes  seen  from  a  distance,  the  form  of  the  old  man  as 
he  sat  at  the  door  of  his  humble  dwelling,  which  stood  entirely  alone 
at  the  foot  of  a  high  and  wholly  naked  rock  that  sheltered  it  on  the 
north,  but  left  it  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  and  to  the 
full  force  of  the  storms  from  the  ocean.  The  strip  of  beach  upon  which 
it  stood,  was  so  narrow  that  the  hut  seemed  in  the  most  imminent 
danger  of  being  washed  away  by  the  tides  ;  nor  was  there  any  sign  of 
vegetation  near  it,  save  the  sea-weed  which  clung  to  the  low  black 
rocks  at  the  water's  edge. 

Even  from  the  view  which  I  had  of  him,  as  he  sat  with  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands,  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  possessed  of  a  frame 
much  larger  than  that  of  other  men  whom  1  met,  and,  clothed  as  he 
was  in  the  dark  and  rude  habiliments  usually  worn  by  fishermen,  he 
seemed  like  some  aged  and  wasted  trunk,  from  which  the  storms  of 
heaven  had  stripped  its  leaves  and  branches. 

Once,  I  remember,  as  I  was  gazing  npon  him  with  an  nndeftnable 
sense  of  fear,  a  woman,  whom  I  afterwards  learned  was  his  daughter, 
came  from  the  house  and  appeared  to  address  him ;  he  merely  answer- 
ed her  by  a  slight  wave  of  his  hand,  and  without  raising  his  head,  and 
she  instantly  left  him. 

At  length,  news  reached  the  town  that  Stephen  Pilsbury  was  dead, 
and  was  to  be  buried  on  the  ensuing  day. 

It  was  the  middle  of  July,  and  the  weather  excessively  hot*,  the  sun 
shone  brightly  through  that  long  morning,  and  not  a  speck  appeared 
to  obscure  the  brilliancy  of  the  sky ;  but  at  noon,  and  just  as  the  sol- 
emn bell  tolled  to  announce  the  time  for  assembling  at  the  funeral, 
white  clouds  were  seen  rolling  up  their  fantastic  forms  in  the  western 
horizon,  and  occasional  muttering*  of  thunder  were  heard  in  the  same 
direction.  All  presaged  a  thunder  storm,  though  not,  perhaps,  till  after 
the  lapse  of  several  hours.  I  recollect,  however,  hearing  my  father 
observe,  that,  on  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  he  should  not 
fulfil  his  intention  of  going  oat  to  the  funeral,  in  company  with  some 
old  sea-captains,  who.  as  being  of  the  same  age  and  profession  as  the 
deceased,  had  kindly  offered  to  his  daughter  to  officiate  in  the  capacity 
of  pall-bearers. 

The  hours  rolled  on,  and  again  the  funeral  knell  was  heard,  min- 
gling its  note  of  solemn  warning  with  the  distant  voice  of  the  thunder, 
and  the  hoarse  murmuring  of  the  waves,  as  they  dashed  in  sullen  and 
seemingly  constrained  fury  upon  the  beach.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
threatening  aspect  of  the  weather,  a  large  concourse  of  the  hardy 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  were  collected  around  the  lowly  dwelling : 
this  was  situated  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  my  father's 
house,  which  was  upon  the  principal  street  of  the  town  ;  beyond  my 
father's,  in  the  opposite  direction,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  stood 
the  meeting-house,  adjoining  which,  was  the  place  set  apart  for  inter- 
ment. 

The  sacred  volume  had  been  opened,  and  the  selected  portion  of  it 
read  and  commented  upon  ;  the  Pastor,  a  descendant  of  the  revered 
Robinson,  had  breathed  a  long  and  fervent  prayer, — not  for  the  soul  of 
the  departed,  for  that,  he  believed,  beyond  the  influence  of  human 
intercession, — but  for  the  living,  that  they  might  repent  ere  yet  too  late ; 
the  rough  voices  of  the  multitude  had  arisen  in  the  dirge-like  chant 
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of  a  funeral  hymn  ;  and  the  procession,  which,  with  the  solitary  excep- 
tion of  the  mourning  daughter,  consisted  entirely  of  men,  arranged 
itself  for  the  long  walk. 

The  bearers,  preceded  by  the  clergyman,  and  followed  by  a  line  of 
attendants,  passed  on  their  way  ;  the  clouds  seemed,  at  the  same  lime, 
to  be  rapidly  mustering  their  forces,  and  the  thunder,  accompanied  by 
occasional  flashes  of  lightning,  and  a  few  heavy  drops,  falling  at  inter- 
vals, came  gradually  nearer,  till,  by  the  time  the  funeral  entered  the 
streets  of  the  town,  the  uproar  of  the  elements  was  terrific,  whilst  the 
sublimity  of  the  scene  was  heightened  by  the  deep  and  sepulchral  tone 
of  the  bell,  which,  as  it  was  heard  at  intervals,  amidst  the  rushing  of 
the  blast  and  the  roaritig  of  the  waves,  as  they  dashed  thenrselves  in 
now  unbridled  rage  against  the  rocks,  seemed  to  be  tolling  the  knell 
of  a  departing  world. 

The  mourners,  as  if  too  intent  upon  the  performance  of  their  melan- 
choly office,  and  in  too  close  communion  with  their  own  thoughts  to 
heed  the  commotion,  still  passed  on,  and  the  storm  still  increased,  till 
the  pealing  of  the  thunder  was  incessant,  and  the  atmosphere  seemed 
one  blaze  of  livid  flame. 

I  was  standing  at  the  window,  leaning  against  my  father,  whose  arm 
encircled  me,  too  much  engrossed  by  the  scene  without,  to  think  of 
any  personal  danger,  when,  as  the  precession  came  directly  in  front  of 
the  house,  a  flash  of  lightning,  bright  as  if  the  universe  had  burst  into 
conflagration,  was  accompanied  by  a  crash  of  thunder,  which  seemed 
to  make  the  earth  itself  tremble  to  its  foundations'. 

For  a  moment  I  was  blinded ;  but,  on  recovering  my  sight,  I  looked 
from  the  wiudow,  and  upon  the  ground  lay  the  bier,  which  the  bearers, 
as  if  actuated  by  one  impulse,  had  simultaneously  removed  from  their 
shoulders,  and  by  it  stood  the  venerable  forms  of  the  aged  attendants, 
with  heads  uncovered,  and  bowed  to  the  peltings  of  the  pitiless  blast 
that  wildly  tossed  their  white  locka. 

The  bell  ceased  its  clang ;  all  stood  mute,  as  if  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  the  Almighty  in  his  wrath. 

My  father,  observing  the  daughter  of  the  deceased  to  be  sinking 
beneath  a  shock  too  great  for  her  to  support,  rushed  forth  into  the 
storm,  and  brought  her  into  his  house. 

Flash  followed  flash  of  blinding  lightning  ;  peal  succeeded  peal  of 
crashing  thunder ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  flames  were  seen  arising  is 
no  less  than  five  different  parts  of  the  town,  whilst,  still,  the  group 
before  us  was  motionless,  and  I,  transfixed  with  horror,  stood  gazing 
at  the  scene,  unable  to  move. 

At  length,  after  one  concussion,  more  violent  than  any  that  had 
preceded  it,  the  storm  seemed  to  abate.  The  aged  men  looked  round, 
as  if  scarcely  crediting  that  they  were  still  inhabitants  of  this  terres- 
trial sphere ;  the  bearers,  slowly,  and  as  if  with  exhausted  strength, 
resumed  their  burden  ;  the  bell  again  gave  forth  its  hollow  note,  and 
the  dark  train  moved  slowly  from  sight. 

When  the  procession  returned  from  the  grave,  the  sun  shone  as 
brightly  as  if  no  cloud  had  ever  dimmed  its  lustre ;  the  storm  seemed  to 
have  wholly  spent  itself,  and  was  followed  by  a  perfect  calm. 

The  clergyman,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  as  a  descendant  of  the 
leader  of  that  small  but  chosen  band  of  the  faithful,  who  forsook  ail 
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earthly  pleasures  for  the  sake  of  worshiping  their  Maker  in  purity  of 
heart  and  life,  amidst  the  wilds  of  America,  was  a  genuine  disciple  of 
his  ever-blessed  Master  ;  like  him  he  truly  went  about  doing  good,  and 
having  learned  that  the  bereaved  relative  of  the  deceased  was  at  my 
father's,  he  came  immediately  thither  :  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by 
both  my  parents,  for  he  was  not  only  the  revered  pastor  and  beloved 
friend,  but  to  my  mother  he  was  nearly  related. 

As  the  benevolent  countenance  and  manners  of  the  holy  man  were 
such  as  to  endear  him  greatly  to  the  young,  I  always  delighted  io 
being  present  during  his  visits ;  and  upon  this  occasion  1  hastened 
after  him  to  the  room  whither  the  afflicted  daughter  had  been  convey- 
ed, and  from  his  conversation  with  her,  besides  much  useful  instruc- 
tion, I  gathered  the  following  particulars  of  her  father's  history. 

Stephen  Pilsbury  had  been  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  master  of  a  vessel  employed  in  transporting  supplies  from 
England  to  her  colonies  ;  upon  his  return  from  one  of  these  voyages, 
he  found  that  the  ravages  of  a  pestilential  disease  had  reached  his 
hitherto  happy  home,  and  swept  off  all  the  members  of  his  family, 
excepting  his  wife  and  his  daughter  Isabella. 

As  the  epidemic  still  prevailed,  he  determined  to  snatch,  if  possible, 
these  sole  remaining  objects  of  his  strong  affections  from  its  power ; 
with  this  design,  he  collected  all  his  property,  which  was  very  consid- 
erable, and,  having  placed  it  on  board  his  ship,  he  embarked,  with  his 
wife  and  daughter,  for  Boston. 

The  passage  was  long  but  not  unpleasant,  and  our  emigrants  flatter- 
ed themselves  with  the  hope  of  soon  arriving  at  their  destined  port ; 
but,  when  within  sight  of  land,  there  arose  a  sudden  and  violent  storm, 
accompanied  by  a  strong  gale  from  the  east,  which  drove  them  directly 
towards  the  shore. 

In  vain  was  all  the  nautical  skill  of  the  whole  ship's  company  exert- 
ed to  avert  the  danger  of  shipwreck ;  they  were  in  the  night  dashed 
upon  a  sunken  ledge,  and  the  ship  was  entirely  lost. 

Some  of  the  crew,  together  with  the  master  and  his  daughter,  saved 
themselves  by  clinging  to  the  wreck,  whence  they  were  taken  the  next 
day  by  a  coasting  vessel  ;  but  Mrs.  Pilsbury,  from  want  of  strength,  and 
from  the  dismay  with  which  she  was  seized,  was  unable  to  make  use 
of  the  necessary  precautions  for  her  preservation,  and  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  waves. 

Youth  and  a  good  constitution  enabled  the  daughter  to  recover  from 
the  effects  of  the  shipwreck  ;  but  upon  the  father  they  were  as  lasting 
as  his  life.  The  intense  anxiety  he  had  suffered  during  impending 
danger,  and  the  final  destruction  of  all  his  hopes,  added  to  many  suc- 
cessive hours  of  exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  an  equinoctial  gale, 
produced  a  violent  brain  fever ;  and  when  he  at  length  regained  a  con- 
sciousness of  what  was  passing  around  him,  and  learned  that  she 
whom  he  so  fondly  loved  slept  beneath  the  cold  waves,  his  sorrow 
knew  no  bounds. 

Gradually  his  strength  was  restored  ;  but  the  gloom  of  his  spirits  took 
a  still  deeper  and  deeper  hue,  till  it  was  evident  to  all,  that,  though 
not  actually  deranged,  the  equilibrium  of  his  mind  was  entirely,  and 
probably  forever  destroyed  :  his  only  pleasure,  if  that  could  be  called 
pleasure  that  brought  so  much  pain,  was  to  walk  upon  the  narrow 
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strip  of  beach  before  mentioned,  and  gaze  towards  that  spot  whence 
vanished  all  his  dreams  of  earthly  happiness. 

The  agent  of  the  company  in  whose  service  he  had  been  for  many 
years,  sought  Pilsbury  out,  and  showed  him  and  his  daughter  every 
possible  kindness  :  he  endeavored,  by  every  method,  to  induce  the 
unfortunate  man  to  engage  again  in  business;  but  finding  all  his  efforts 
fruitless,  he  collected  the  sum  of  a  few  hundred  pounds,  and  placed  it 
at  his  disposal.  A  part  of  this  money  Pilshury  immediately  appropri- 
ated to  the  purchase  of  the  hut  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  thither  he 
retired  wkh  his  daughter,  who,  though  still  youthful,  and  possessing 
the  remains  of  beauty,  blighted  more  by  sorrow  than  time,  gave  up  all 
the  pleasures  of  society  and  every  other  enjoyment  congenial  to  her 
years  and  habits,  to  watch  over,  and  soothe  the  sorrows  of  that  parent 
who  was  her  only  tie  to  earth. 

The  inhabitants  of  their  more  immediate  neighborhood  at  first 
sought  the  acquaintance  of  the  father  and  daughter  ;  but  their  total 
ignorance  of  the  various  forms  assumed  by  diseases  of  the  mind,  pre- 
vented them  from  rightly  understanding  Pilsbury's  mental  state,  and  to 
them  he  appeared  to  be  one  upon  whom  Heaven  had,  for  some 
unknown  crime,  set  a  mark ;  and  as  such  they  feared  and  shunned 
him.  Still  the  harmlessuess  of  his  life,  and  his  evident  sufferings,  excit- 
ed in  them  a  degree  of  compassion,  which  led  them  to  show  all  the 
kindness  in  their  power  both  to  him  and  to  his  daughter,  of  whom  all 
acknowledged  the  worth. 

Such  was  the  sad  story  of  Stephen  Pilsbury.  I  shall  close  my  tale 
by  stating  that  his  daughter,  for  whose  fate  I  hope  my  readers  feel 
some  interest,  was  invited  to  take  up  her  residence  in  my  father's 
house,  where  she  remained  a  beloved  and  honored  guest,  till,  ripe  in 
years  and  usefulness,  she  fell  asleep  in  death,  and  was  laid  in  the  spot 
of  her  own  choice  by  the  side  of  her  father.  M.  W.  D. 


MY  BOOTS. 

Ex  pedc  Hercules.  A  man's  taste  may  be  exhibited,  even  in  his 
boots.  In  fact,  when  we  first  look  upon  a  stranger,  having  glanced  at 
his  face,  we  next  look  down  upon  his  feet  ;  and  from  these  data  hesi- 
tate not  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  merits,  intellect,  disposition,  and 
taste.  This  is  some  justification  for  my  thinking  and  writing  so  much 
about  my  boots. 

I  have  one  pair,  made  by  Gaffield,  which  are  monuments  of  skill. 
They  arc  military,  and  reach  above  the  knee.  I  wear  them  on  parade, 
for  I  write  Major  before  my  name.  Dogberry,  however,  put  a  similar 
title  after  his.  This  pair,  with  iron  heels  and  brazen  spurs,  weighs 
no  less  than  thirteen  pounds,  and  as  I  am  not  the  most  practised  of 
horsemen,  they  serve  to  balance  me  on  the  charger,  counteracting  the 
strong  tendency  I  have  to  slip  off  on  one  side  or  the  other.  They  are 
not  kept,  like  chameleons,  upon  nothing  ;  but  cost  me  as  much,  in  their 
way,  as  a  salamander  would,  in  fire.  It  was  not  the  plume  nor  the 
epaulet,  that  first  excited  my  ambition  ;  it  was  the  boots.  In  fact, 
many  of  my  friends  call  me  Mr.  Boots. 
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The  expense  is  in  varnish  ;  for  surfaces  so  large  imbibe  not  a  little, 
before  they  become  lustrous.  I  am  the  best  customer  Day  &,  Martin 
ever  had  ;  and  they  have  my  portrait,  hanging  up  in  their  parlor,  at 
9?  High  Holborn,  or,  as  Mr.  Martin  calls  it,  'igh  'olborn. 

GenMs  and  Taste  get  their  impulse  early.  I  remember  my  first 
pair  of  red  boot*,  from  which,  I  suppose,  came  my  ruling  passion. 
When  I  was  at  the  Potatoborough  Academy,  many  were  the  skeins  of 
silk  1  twisted  to  make  tassels  for  my  boots.  Had  I  but  exercised  my 
elbow  half  as  much  over  a  violin,  as  I  have  over  a  boot,  Paganini 
would  not  now  be  the  marvel  that  he  is. 

But  the  sources  of  our  greatest  enjoyment  are  mixed  with  pain  ; 
and  1  have  suffered,  as  much  as  guilt  or  innocence  ought  ever  to  suffer, 
in  my  favorite  pursuits.  Talk  of  the  "  insolence  of  office,"  the  "  law's 
delay," — what  is  it  to  a  tight  boot  ?  And  the  "  pang  of  despised  love," — 
can  it  compare  with  the  pangs  of  seventeen  corns?  Verily,  Hamlet 
chose  petty  grievances  to  justify  suicide,  when  great  ones  were  at 
hand.  But  I  defy  the  sternest  martyr  to  preserve,  in  his  torments, 
greater  show  of  apathy,  than  I  preserved  in  mine.  From  minute  cal- 
culations, I  find  that  I  have  been,  for  seven  years  and  three  months, 
in  great  bodily  pain  from  tight  boots.  My  foot  was  small,  but  I  would 
have  it  smaller.  Mucins  Scevola  and  Cranrner  sacrificed  not  their 
hands  with  more  constancy  than  I  devoted  my  foot.  Every  diabolical 
twinge  of  gout  has  traveled  up  from  the  compress,  but  could  not  move 
me  to  limp  towards  a  boot-jack.  I  have  walked  in  the  sun  when  my 
foot  seemed  swelled  to  double  its  compass,  and  my  boots  to  be  shrunk 
one  half,  and  no  one  that  I  met  or  laughed  with,  knew  that  I  had  a  fire 
within  me,  like  that  of  the  poor  victim  of  Kehama's  curse,  or  Caliph 
Vathek.  Had  I  borne  so  much  as  a  Catholic  penance,  it  would  have 
given  me  the  spiritual  strength  of  St.  Dunstan,  to  vanquish  every  devil 
that  should  assail  me.  Dunstan  made  his  sable  adversary  roar,  by 
holding  him  by  the  nose  with  red-hot  pincers  ;  but  I  should  have 
wedged  his  foot  into  a  tight  boot,  as  Prospero  threatened  to  wedge 
Ariel  into  a  cleft  tree. 

"  I  will  rend  an  oak 
And  peg  thee  in  hia  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou  hast  howled  away  twelve  winters." 

It  was  no  light  labor  for  me  to  draw  on  my  boots,  though  I  had  a 
case  of  instruments  to  facilitate  it.  I  had  double  straps  ;  but  I  often 
broke  them  by  strength  of  arm,  and  generally  at  that  crisis,  when  the 
boot  had  gone  so  far  that  it  would  neither  come  ofT  nor  on.  I  have 
hopped,  many  a  sad  time,  over  my  floor,  upon  one  foot,  while  I  was 
straining  eveiy  nerve  to  pull  the  boot  on  the  other.  I  lost  the  favor  of 
a  young  lady  by  being  an  hour  and  a  half  too  late  in  a  ride,  though  I 
called  upon  her  the  very  moment  I  could  get  on  my  boots.  But  I  had 
more  torments  that  afternoon  than  Cupid  could  inflict.  F. 
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BISHOP   LOWTH'S  EPITAPH  ON  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

One  hot  afternoon  last  summer,  when  somewhat  fatigued  with  exer- 
tion in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  being  in  that  uncomfortable  mood, 
when  the  mind  craves  something  to  do,  and  yet  is  so  listless  and 
capricious,  that  it  can  fix  upon  nothing  wherewith  to  occupy  itself,  I 
was  in  search  of  amusement,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  some  old  peri- 
odicals, when  1  came  across  an  article  upon  epitaphs.  Among  many 
of  those  cited  in  the  article,  as  remarkable  for  something  or  other, 
some  for  excellence  and  some  for  want  of  it,  some  for  wit,  and  some 
for  quaintness,  I  found  the  celebrated  Latin  epitaph  of  Bishop  Lowth 
upon  his  daughter.  Of  this,  the  writer  of  the  article  asserted,  that  it 
never  had  been,  and,  in  his  opinion,  never  could  be,  translated  into 
English  verse,  with  any  tolerable  accuracy.  My  organ  of  combative- 
ness  was,  probably,  at  the  time,  in  a  state  of  considerable  excitement ; 
for  I  was  instantly  seized  with  a  desire  to  prove  the  writer  a  conceited 
ninny  in  judging  so  positively  as  to  what  others  might  be  able  to  do. 
The  organs  of  constructiveness,  philology,  &c.  were  roused  in  some 
manner,  (how,  I  shall  leave  for  the  disciples  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  to 
explain,)  by  this  energy  of  the  organ  of  combativeness,  and,  in  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  produced  the  following  translation,  as  the 
result  of  their  concentrated  and  united  action.  That  it  is  poetry,  I 
will  not  affirm,  nor  is  poetry  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  task  ;  but  it 
is  verse,  as  any  one  may  perceive,  whom  heaven  has  blessed  with 
an  ear,  or  with  the  faculty  of  counting,  at  the  same  time,  syllables  and 
fingers,  a  faculty  that  too  often  is  thought  to  supply  the  place  of  an 
ear;  and  grammar  and  dictionary  will,  I  think,  bear  testimony  to  its 
possessing  tolerable  exactness. 

EPITAPH. 

"  Cara,  vale  !  ingenio  pricslans,  pietate,  pudore, 
At  plusquam  naUc  nomine  cara,  Tale  ! 
Cara  Maria,  Tale  !  at  veniet  felicius  8>vum, 
Quaii do  iterum  tecum,  aim  raodo  dignus,  ero; 
'  Cara  redi  !'  IretA  tutu  dicam  Toce,  '  paternos 
Eja  age  in  amplexus,  Cara  Maria  redi !'  " 


DONE  INTO  ENGLISH  TERSE. 

Dear  one,  farewell  !  with  genius  blessed, 

With  grace  and  piety, 
But  dearer  by  a  daughter's  name, 

Alaa  !  farewell  to  thee  ! 
Farewell,  Maria  dear  !  a  happier  time 

Will  surely  be, 
When  1  again,  if  worthy  found, 

Shall  meet  with  thee. 
"  Dear  one,  return  !"  with  joyful  roice 

My  words  will  be, — 
'"Come  to  thy  father's  arms,  Maria  dear, 

Return  again  to  me!"  S. 
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The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  the  Com- 
mon Version.  With  Amendments  of  the  Language.  By  Noah  Web- 
ster, LL.  D. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Webster  in  preparing  this  work  meets  with  our 
hearty  approbation.  We  can  see  no  good  reason  why  our  Bible  should 
be  disgraced  by  the  indelicate  or  barbarous  phrases,  which  happened 
to  be  current  two  centuries  ago,  but  which  were  long  since  driven  from 
all  good  society  ;  nor  can  we  understand  why  we  should  be  perplexed 
or  misled  by  words,  which,  though  perfectly  intelligible  to  our  ances- 
tors, are  now  either  wholly  obsolete,  or  used  with  significations  en- 
tirely different  from  those,  which  the  original  translators  attached  to 
them.  Besides,  why  should  the  passages,  which  the  whole  learned 
world  allow  to  have  been  mis-translated,  be  suffered  to  remain  clad  in 
all  the  authority  of  holy  writ?  Or  the  other  hand,  the  common  ver- 
sion has  been  familiar  to  us  from  our  infancy.  Our  strongest  religious 
feelings  have  been  connected  with  it.  Not  only  its  doctrines,  its 
threats  and  promises,  but  its  very  words,  have  been  upon  our  tongues 
and  in  our  hearts  from  the  days  of  childhood,  and  to  its  minutest  pe- 
culiarities is  attached  a  sacredncss,  which  belongs  to  no  other  writings 
and  to  no  other  style.  Not  only  in  its  general  features,  but  in  its  pecul- 
iar phraseology,  it  has  become  so  incorporated  into  our  literature,  is  so 
connected  with  our  earliest  associations,  and  so  blended  with  our 
dearest  thoughts  and  feelings,  that  we  can  hardly,  without  violence  to 
our  nature,  suffer  even  a  word  fo  be  altered  or  removed.  All  the  new 
translations  of  the  Scriptures,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  however 
much  they  may  have  done  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  original 
text,  are  altogether  unsatisfactory.  They  do  not  seem  like  the  holy 
book.  Achilles,  dressed  out  as  a  modern  fop,  would  not  more  offend 
our  classical  taste,  than  the  Bible,  tricked  out  in  the  finery  of  a  modern 
style,  offends  our  religious  taste.  To  our  minds  it  is  no  longer  the 
Bible.  Its  words  carry  not  with  them  that  fullness  and  sacredness  of 
import,  which  are  attached  to  the  good  old  words,  that  have  so  long 
come  to  us  from  the  pulpit ^and  from  the  family  altar. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Webster  has  been  very  judicious  in 
his  plan.  "  In  my  view,"  he  says  in  his  preface,  "  the  general  style 
of  the  version  ought  not  to  be  altered.  *  *  *  I  have  been  careful 
to  avoid  unnecessary  innovations,  and  to  retain  the  general  character 
of  the  style.    The  principal  alterations  are  comprised  in  three  classes. 

"1.  The  substitution  of  words  and  phrases  now  in  good  use,  for  such  as  are 
now  wholly  obsolete,  or  deemed  below  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  the  subject. 

"2.  The  correction  of  errors  in  grammar. 

"  3.  The  insertion  of  euphemisms,  words  and  phrases  which  are  not  verv  offen- 
sive to  delicacy,  in  the  place  of  such  as  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  uttered  before 
a  promiscuous  audience." 
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Such  is  the  general  plan,  and,  for  the  most  part,  we  believe  that  it 
has  been  skillfully  executed.  The  following  arc  specimens  of  the 
change*,  which  have  been  made;  part  lor  dial;  as,  a  tenth  part  of 
flour.  Exodus  xxix.  40.  Skillful  for  cunning,  when  used  of  persons  ; 
curious  for  the  same  word  when  applied  to  things.  Gen.  xxiii.  27  ;  Ex. 
xxvi.  1,  6lc.    Hinder  for  let,  Rom.  i.  13 ;  Restrain,  2  These,  ii.  7. 

"  Take  no  thought,  (t  is  probable  this  phrase  formerly  had  a  more  intensive 
signification  than  it  has  at  present.  In  Matt.  vi.  25,  27,  31 ,  34,  the  phrase  fills  far 
short  of  the  force,  or  real  meaning  of  the  original.  I  have  expressed  the  idea  by 
Be  not  anxious.    So  in  Luke  zii.  22,  2<i. 

"  Prevent.  This  word  is  many  times  used  in  the  version,  but  not  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  now  universally  used.  Indeed,  so  different  are  its  scriptural  uses, 
that  probably  very  few  readers  of  common  education  understand  it.  I  have  had 
recourse  to  the  ablest  expositors,  English  and  German,  to  aid  me  in  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  word  in  the  several  passages  in  which  it  is  used." 

For  instance,  2  Sam.  xxii.  6,  he  has  rendered,  The  snares  of  death 
seized  me,  (common  version,  prevented  me;)  Job  iii.  12,  Why  did  the 
knees  receive  me?  (common  version,  prevent  me;)  Isa.  xxi.  14,  They 
met  with  their  bread  him  that  fled,  &x. 

"  Strain  out  a  gnat.  Matt,  xxiii.  24.  The  words  in  our  version  are  '  strain  at 
a  gnat.'  It  is  unaccountable  that  such  an  obvious  error  should  remain  uncor- 
rected for  more  than  two  centuries.  The  Greek  signifies  to  strain  out  a  gnat,  as 
by  passing  liquor  through  a  colander  or  a  filter.  It  is  not  a  doubtful  point.  At 
*  may  have  been  a  misprint  for  out,  in  the  first  copies. 

"  Would  God,  would  to  God.  These  phrases  occur  in  several  passages  in  which 
they  are  not  authorized  by  the  original  language,  in  which  the  name  of  the  Su- 
preme being  is  not  used  ;  but  the  insertion  of  them  in  the  version,  has  given 
countenance  to  the  practice  of  introducing  them  into  discourses  and  public 
speeches,  with  a  levity  that  is  incompatible  with  a  due  veneration  for  the  name  of 
God.  In  Job  xiv.  13,  the  same  Hebrew  words  are  rendered  O  (hat,  the  common 
mode  of  expressing  an  ardent  wish  ;  and  I  have  used  the  same  words  in  other 
passages.    See  Kx.  xvi.  3;  Deut.  xxviii.  07." 

We  might  select  many  other  amendments  quite  as  judicious  as  these  ; 
but  trust  that  what  we  have  already  done  will  give  to  those  who  have 
not  seen  the  work  so  favorable  an  impression  as  to  its  character,  that 
they  will  be  induced  to  examine  it  for  themselves.  No  religious  sect 
need  fear  it.  "  To  avoid  giving  offence  to  any  denomination  of  Christ- 
ians," says  Dr.  Webster,  "  I  have  not  knowingly  made  any  alteration 
in  the  passages  of  the  present  version,  on  which  the  different  denom- 
inations rely  for  the  support  of  their  peculiar  tenets." 

The  following  class  of  alterations  do  not  strike  us  so  pleasantly.  We 
cannot  think  that  any  man,  however  eminent,  should  change  the  words 
of  our  common  Bible  merely  for  the  sake  of  conformity  to  his  own 
rather  peculiar  views  of  language. 

"  To  is  used  for  unto.  This  latter  word  is  not  found  in  the  Saxon  books,  and 
as  it  is  never  used  in  our  present  popular  language,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  a  modern 
compound.  The  first  syllable  un  adds  nothing  to  the  signification  or  force  of  to  ; 
but,  by  increasing  the  number  of  unimportant  syllables,  rather  impairs  the  strength 
of  the  whole  clause  or  sentence  in  which  it  occurs.  It  has  been  rejected  by  al- 
most every  writer  for  more  than  a  century." 

Admitting  that  unto  is  no  longer  used  in  popular  language,  no  one 
mistakes  its  meaning ;  and  can  any  man,  who  has  an  ear  for  the 
melody  of  speech,  consent  to  have  its  place  supplied  by  a  monosyllable 
in  passages  like  these  ?  "  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech  and  night  unto 
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night  showeth  knowledge  ;"  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor,  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest ;"  "  O  continue  thy  loving  kind- 
ness untu  them  that  know  thee,  and  thy  righteousness  to  the  upright 
in  heart  ?"  Is  there  in  these  passages  no  beauty  added  to  the  expres- 
sion by  the  use  of  unto?  Nay,  have  not  the  translators,  in  the  last  of 
the  passages  quoted,  contributed  much  to  the  beauty,  dignity,  and 
power  of  the  sentence  by  retaining  unto  in  the  former,  and  using  its 
more  diminutive  brother  in  the  latter,  clause  of  the  verse  ? 

"My  and  thy  are  generally  substituted  for  mine  and  thine,  when  used  as  adjec- 
tives.   The  latter  are  wholly  obsolete." 

Suppose  that  they  were  wholly  obsolete ;  do  they  not  in  Scripture  add 
to  the  general  solemnity  of  the  style  ?  Is  it  not  well  to  preserve  in  the 
Bible  some  forms  of  speech  which  are  to  be  fouud  no  where  else? 
Does  not  Dr.  Webster  himself  allow  that  the  style  of  the  common  ver- 
sion should  be  preserved  ?  Yet  it  is  an  antiquated,  an  obsolete  style, 
and  no  good  writer  of  the  present  day  would  think  of  imitating  it. 
But  if  an  obsolete  style  is  to  be  preserved,  why  shall  not  obsolete  forms 
of  expression  and  obsolete  forms  of  words — not  obsolete  words,  but  ob- 
solete forms  of  words — be  entitled  to  the  same  privilege?  Nay,  in 
what  does  the  peculiar  style  of  our  Bible  consist,  more,  than  in  the 
antiquated  forms  of  expression  and  of  words  which  abound  in  it?  But 
we  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Webster  in  admitting  that  mine  and  thine, 
"  when  used  as  adjectives,"  are  obsolete.  To  be  sure  we  never  hear 
them  in  conversation,  nor  are  they  to  be  found  in  plain  prose  writings ; 
but  in  poetry  and  in  poetical  prose  they  occur  hardly  less  frequently 
among  the  writers  of  our  own,  than  of  any  former  age.  Witness  the 
following  instances  selected,  almost  at  random,  from  Lord  Byron  : — 

Though  time  restore  me  to  my  home, 
1  ne'er  shall  bend  mine  eyes  on  thee,  &c. 

Thine  evil  deeds  are  writ  in  gore,  &c. 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  examples  of  this  usage.  It  never  occurs 
before  words  beginning  with  a  consonant ;  but  in  the  more  smooth  and 
polished  works  of  those  poets,  who  have  been  most  attentive  to  the  har- 
mony of  words,  we  believe  that  my  and  thy  are  much  less  common  than 
mine  and  thine  before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel ;  and  precisely 
such  is  the  case  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible.  We  think,  therefore, 
that  in  this,  as  in  some  other  instances,  Dr.  Webster  has  violated  his 
own  rule,  and  has  not  "  been  careful  to  avoid  unnecessary  innova- 
tions." What  is  the  necessity  of  changing  mt'ftc  into  my  in  such  pas- 
sages as  these?  "  I, even  I,  am  he  that  blottelh  out  thy  ttansgressions 
for  mine  own  sake."  "  Woman,  what  have  1  to  do  with  thee  ?  mine 
hour  is  not  yet  come." 

In  some  cases,  where  alterations  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  meaning  more  plain  to  the  uneducated,  more,  we  think, 
is  lost  in  dignity  and  strength,  than  is  gained  in  clearness  and  correct- 
ness. "  And  as  he  was  thus  sneaking  for  himself,  Festus  said,  with  a 
loud  voice,  Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself ;  much  learning  doth  make 
thee  insanr.  But  he  said,  I  am  not  insane,  most  noble  Festus."  Acts 
xxvi.  24,  '25.  "  And  the  ill-favored  and  lean-fleshed  cows  ate  up  the 
seven  well-favored  and  fat  cows."    Gen.  xli.  4. 
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The  following  is  an  instance  of  negligence  for  which  we  were  not 
prepared,  knowing,  as  we  did,  the  great  accuracy,  care,  and  industry 
of  the  editor.  Among  the  changes  specified  in  the  Introduction,  is 
the  substitution  of  "  number  for  tell,  when  used  in  the  sense  of  count," 
and  reference  is  made  to  Gen.  xv.  5,  which  stands  thus  in  the  new 
work  :  "  and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou  art  able  to  number  them."  We  had 
the  curiosity  to  turn  to  the  passage  in  our  Hebrew  Bible  and  were  not 
a  little  surprised  to  find  that  the  two  words,  which  are  translated  teli 
and  count,  are,  in  fact,  one  word,  and  both,  of  course,  "  used  in  the 
sense  of  count" 

With  respect  to  the  third  class  of  amendments,  "  the  insertion  of 
euphemisms,"  a  reformation  was  called  for,  and  the  work  has  been 
judiciously  performed.  The  necessary  changes  have  been  made,  and 
we  are  happy  to  see  that  the  editor  has  not  lent  countenance  to  that 
affected  delicacy,  that  sickening  squeamishness,  which  can  hardly  be- 
long to  a  heahby  slate  of  mind,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  so  common 
in  these  days  of  unnatural  refinement.  Were  these  the  only  improve- 
ments, which  the  work  before  us  contained,  they  would  of  themselves 
be  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  work  should  be  extensively  used,  es- 
pecially as  a  book  for  children. 

The  labors  of  Dr.  Webster  would  have  been  more  useful  had  he 
confined  himself  more  rigidly  to  his  rules.  "  The  language  of  the 
Bible,"  says  the  Preface,  page  4,  "  has  no  inconsiderable  Influence  in 
forming  and  preserving  our  national  language."  The  remark  is  just. 
But,  if  every  man  is  to  be  allowed  to  change  this  language  according 
to  his  own  peculiar  notions  of  grammar,  etymology,  and  usage,  will 
not  the  standard  be  constantly  changing  with  the  varying  humors  of 
the  day  !  And  how  then  will  it  continue  to  "  form  and  preserve  our 
national  language  V  We  wish,  therefore,  for  this  as  well  as  for  other 
reason",  some  of  which  have  been  stated,  that  Dr.  Webster  had  re- 
stricted himself  to  the  changes  absolutely  required  from  a  regard  either 
to  delicacy  or  to  sense.  Still,  we  thank  him  for  his  work  ;  though  our 
gratitude  would  be  more  unqualified,  if  he  had  seen  fit  to  consult  us 
about  changing  some  words,  which  have  been  too  long  cherished  as 
friends,  to  be  lightly  parted  with.  We  thank  him  for  his  labors.  They 
must  be  useful.  So  far  as  sense  is  concerned  the  present  is  a  decided 
improvement  upon  the  common  version  ;  and  he,  who  corrects  one 
erroneous  passage,  or  illuminates  one  dark  sentence  in  this  most  valu- 
able of  books,  has  done  much  good  to  his  fellow-men.  The  errors  are 
errors  of  taste,  and  upon  this  subject  disputes  are  unwarrantable. 

The  Christian  Rule  of  Marriage.    An  Essay.    By  Howard  Mat- 
corn. 

The  author  of  this  essay,  it  seems,  has  scruples  of  conscience  about 
officiating  at  the  marriage  of  unbelievers  with  believers.  He  thinks 
such  unions  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  and,  therefore,  clcrgymea 
ought  not  to  countenance  them.  His  argument  seems  to  be  stated 
under  three  general  heads, — 

1.  It  is  forbidden  in  the  Old  Testament  : 

2.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  New  : 

3.  It  is  improper,  on  account  of  its  consequences. 
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The  amount  of  the  first  part  of  the  argument  is  simply  this.  The 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  intermarry  with  the  Moabites,  the  Perizzites, 
the  Amorites,  and  the  Hiuites — therefore,  believers  are  now  forbidden 
to  intermarry  with  the  Moabites,  the  Perizzites,  &c.  of  the  world 
around  them. 

The  second  comes  to  this  :  The  early  Christians  were  commanded 
to  set  themselves  apart  from  the  world — all  the  rest  of  the  world  being 
unbelieving  Jews  or  Gentiles — therefore,  believers  ought  not  to  marry 
from  among  the  Gentiles  of  this  age. 

The  third  branch  may  be  thus  stated.  The  marriage  of  believers 
with  unbelievers  is  usually  followed  by  uupleasant  differences,  or  by 
the  apostacy  of  the  believer  from  the  tiue  faith,  or  by  the  unhappiness 
of  both  parlies  to  the  marriage  contract. 

It  is  not  easy  to  express  the  utter  absurdity  of  this  line  of  argument. 
What  analogy  can  any  man  in  his  senses  find  between  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  of  old,  surrounded  by  idolatrous  nations,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  "  Believers,"  now,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  Christian  com- 
munity ?    There  is  a  ludicrous  inaptness  in  the  argument. 

Again,  what  analogy  is  there  between  the  small  and  persecuted  sect 
of  Christians,  in  the  first  period  of  Christianity,  hemmed  in  by  a  Gen- 
tile world,  mostly  hostile  to  the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
"church"  of  this  age,  sustained  and  supported  by  public  opinion,  and 
the  contributions  of  the  whole  community. 

And  lastly,  the  parties  concerned  are  the  only  proper  judges  of  the 
suitableness  and  desirableness  of  their  being  married.  It  is  of  infi- 
nitely more  consequence  that  tltey  should  agree  in  temper,  tastes,  and 
mutual  esteem  and  attachment,  than  in  controverted  points  of  dog- 
matic theology. 

But,  admitting  the  argument  to  be  good,  when  stated  in  general 
terms — which  it  is  not — the  whole  thing  is  rendered  nugatory  by  the 
want  of  a  definition  of  a  believer.  Who  is  a  believer  /  Will  Mr.  Mal- 
com,  will  any  finite  being,  have  the  presumption  to  say  that  all  are 
unbelievers,  who  believe  not  precisely  as  he  does  ?  The  age  of  creeds 
is  gone.  Each  man  must  now  think  for  himself,  following  the  scrip- 
tures as  his  only  guide.  Now,  if  no  people  are  to  marry  save  those 
who  think  alike,  why  the  days  of  monasteries  and  nunneries  must  re- 
turn. There  will  be  a  universal  celibacy,  and  the  human  race  will  die 
out  with  this  generation.  But  this  cannot,  of  course,  be  Mr.  Malcom's 
meaning.  From  some  expressions  towards  the  end  of  the  essay,  we  infer 
that  a  believer,  in  his  sense  of  the  term,  is  one  who  believes  in  the  di- 
vine influence  of  evening  meetings,  revivals,  four-days  meetings,  inquiry 
meetings,  and  other  ingenious  machinery  of  that  sort — that  is,  one  who 
believes  in  Mr.  Malcorn.  Now,  there  arc  many  orthodox  denomina- 
tions, who  think  very  differently  about  these  things;  as,  for  instance, 
the  Episcopalians.  It  will  not  do,  therefore,  for  a  believer  to  marry  an 
Episcopalian.    The  same  statement  might  be  extended  to  others. 

But,  it  may  well  be  asked,  What  right  has  a  clergyman  to  meddle 
in  this  matter  ?  None  at  all.  It  is  not  a  question  for  his  conscience 
to  decide  ;  but  for  the  consciences  of  the  man  and  woman  who  choose 
to  marry.  The  performing  of  the  ceremony  is  merely  a  legal  function, 
and  in  no  respect  a  religious  one,  so  far  as  the  ceremony  is  binding. 
The  clergyman  is  in  no  respect  responsible  for  the  consequences  ;  he 
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has  no  shadow  of  a  right  to  interfere  or  object,  provided  there  exist  no 
Irgal  objection — and,  if  he  does  so,  it  is  a  usurpation  that  ought  to  be 
put  down  by  the  good  sense  of  the  community.  The  right  to  be  mar- 
ried is  an  unalienable  one,  and  whoever  attempts  to  deprive  us  of  it, 
by  a  Moabitish  argument,  or  a  proposition  concerning  the  Gentiles, 
will  find  he  has  his  labor  for  his  pains. 

Naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret. 

Human  Nature  is  no  fly,  to  be  caught  and  held  in  the  cobwebs  of 
sophistry,  spun  out  of  ancient  Jewish  laws. 

Suppose  General  Jackson  and  the  Georgians  were  to  justify  their 
conduct,  towards  the  Cherokees  and  other  Indian  tribes,  by  telling 
us  about  the  Children  of  Israel's  driving  out  the  Canaanites,  and 
taking  possession  ol  their  lands,  should  we  not  laugh  at  the  folly  of 
the  defence?  Yet  the  argument  is  quite  as  much  to  the  point  as  Mr. 
Malcom's.  The  setting  up  of  such  preposterous  claims,  on  the  part 
of  the  "  Believers,"  as  certain  people  cantingly  call  themselves  by  way 
of  disparaging  others,  excites  only  the  spiritual  pride  of  the  select  few, 
and  the  ridicule  of  the  Gentiles.  In  a  Christian  country,  where  Chris- 
tian institutions  arc  established  and  supported,  where  the  precepts  of 
Christianity  form  a  part  of  early  education,  and  the  character  is  formed 
under  Christian  influences,  it  is  supremely  absurd,  for  a  self-appointed 
band,  to  pretend  to  a  monopoly  of  belief,  and  to  denounce  their  neigh- 
bors,— who,  probably,  are  nearly  as  good  as  themselves, — by  the  names 
of  heathens,  the  teorld,  the  unregmcrate,  and  by  other  epithets,  equally 
polite,  gentlemanly,  and  Christian-like. 


The  Spirit  of  Life ;  a  Poem.  Pronounced  before  the  Franklin  So- 
ciety of  Brown  University,  September  3,  1833.  By  Willis  Gay~ 
lord  Clark. 

This  little  volume  is  very  creditable  to  the  talents  and  moral  feel- 
ings of  its  author.  It  consists  of  a  poem,  delivered  in  I5S33,  at  Brown 
University,  and  a  collection  of  shorter  pieces,  printed  in  various  Maga- 
zines, at  home  and  abroad,  within  the  space  of  several  years.  The 
first,  we  think  the  best  in  the  volume.  It  shows  more  skill  in  the  use 
of  imagery,  a  greater  command  of  language,  and,  in  general,  a  more 
practised  hand,  than  the  other  poems.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
sketches,  first,  from  external  nature,  in  which  the  "  Spirit  of  Life" 
manifests  itself.  The  successive  aspects  of  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn, 
and  Winter,  are  very  poetically  described  ;  and  second,  the  theme 
passes  from  the  outward  world  to  the  condition  of  man.  In  this  portion, 
the  bard  widens  his  range  of  reflection,  and  takes  in  many  collateral 
topics,  with  much  judgement.  His  reflections  are  just,  and  many  of 
them  beautifully  expressed.  The  following  extract  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  poem : — 

Who  that  hath  stood,  where  summer  hrightly  lay 

On  some  broad  city,  bv  a  spreading  bay, 

And  from  a  rural  height  the  scene  surveyed. 

While  on  the  distant  strand  the  billows  played, 

But  felt  the  vital  spirit  of  the  scene, 

What  time  the  south  wind  strayed  through  foliage  green, 
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And  freshened  from  the  dancing  waves,  went  on , 
By  the  gay  groves,  and  fields,  and  gaidens  won. 
Oh,  who  that  listens  to  the  inspiring  sound, 
Which  the  wide  Ocean  wakes  against  his  bound, 
While,  like  some  lading  hope,  the  distant  sail, 
Flit*  o  er  the  dim  blue  waters,  in  the  gale  ; 
When  the  tired  sea-bird  dips  his  wings  in  foam, 
And  hies  him  to  his  beetling  eyry  home; 
When  sun-gilt  ships  are  parting  from  the  strand, 
And  glittering  streamers  by  the  breeze  are  fanned; 
When  the  wide  city's  domes  and  piles  aspire. 
And  rivers  broad  seemed  touched  with  golden  fire — 
Save  where  some  gliding  boat  their  lustre  breaks, 
And  volumed  smoke  its  murky  tower  forsakes, 
And  surging  in  dark  masses,  soars  to  lie, 
And  stain  the  glory  of  the  uplifted  sky  ; 
Oh.  who  at  such  a  scene  unmoved  hath  stood. 
And  gazed  on  town,  and  plain,  and  field,  and  flood — 
Nor  felt  that  life's  keen  spirit  lingered  there, 
Through  earth,  and  ocean,  and  the  genial  air  ? 

• 

The  language  of  this  poem  is,  in  general,  simple  and  correct  The 
epithets  are  descriptive,  and  the  construction  cl.ear.  In  the  choice  of 
illustrations,  the  author  shows  that  he  has  the  educated  poet's  eye, 
and  a  copious  treasure  of  poetic  feeling.  His  lines  are  harmonious, 
and  in  keeping  with  the  successive  topics.  Such  are  the  merits  of 
this  poem.  Its  faults  are,  in  part,  to  he  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject.  The  impression  it  leaves  on  the  reader's  mind  is  too  indis- 
tinct; too  much  like  the  reveries  of  a  summer  afternoon.  Images  and 
meditations  float  vaguely  before  the  mind,  without  taking  any  very 
definite  shape,  and  then  pass  off,  like  clouds,  into  an  undi«tinguishable 
mass  in  the  distant  horizon.  The  work  does  not  fill  the  conception 
with  any  one  individual  and  perfect  creation,  and  yet  there  is  no 
want  of  coherence  in  the  parts.  In  the  language,  too,  there  is,  some- 
times, an  inappropriateness,  showing  the  ha*te  of  composition,  which 
accounts  for,  but,  as  Mr.  Clark  himself  admits,  does  not  excuse,  the 
fact.  He  uses  several  words  until  they  become  pets,  and  are  as  un- 
pleasant as  lap-dogs  or  handsome  babies.  For  instance,  the  word 
fling,  which  sounds  a  little  like  Mr.  W  illis's  "  time  can  fling  a  thrall 
on  page  34,  "silver  voices  flung" — p.tge  30,  "  the  syten  voice  which 
flung" — page  42,  "  When,  with  a  shadow  o'er  them  flung,"  and, 
"  Can  earth,  with  all  its  phantoms,  fling" — pnge  05,  "  Flinging  rich 
shadows  on  eternal  snows."  Now  there  is  quite  too  much  flinging  in 
all  this  The  word  is  essentially  unpoetic,  and  its  introduction  into 
descriptive  verse,  is  one  of  the  affectations — cockney isms ,  shall  we 
say  ? — of  this  age.  The  word  blooms,  as  a  plural  noun,  occurs  too 
often.  It  is  an  authorised  word,  but  sounds,  when  repeated,  too  much 
like  a  far-sought  prettiness  in  the  place  of  a  word  in  common  use. 
As,  page  13,  M  Where  the  sere  blooms  of  man's  decline  are  shed" — 
this  whole  line  is  illogical ;  that  is,  does  not  bring  out  the  idea  intend- 
ed. What  are  the  "  blooms  of  man's  decline?"  Page  14,  "  When 
dewy  blooms  bedeck,"  &c.  Page  21 ,  "  To  check  the  undying  blooms" 
&c.  We  have  rather  too  much  bathing,  also ;  as,  page  15,  "  He  (the 
sun)  bathes  the  desert."  Page  25,  "  Bathes,  through  the  tranquil  eve, 
#  •  •  an  unbroken  gleam."  Page  42,  "  And  bathe  in  light."  More- 
over, things  either  fade  or  are  fadeless,  too  often ;  as,  page  14,  "  Fadeless 
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and  unrepressed,"  &c.  Page  21,  "  lustre  of  a  fadeless  sky."  Page 
34,  "  A  faded  face."  Page  40,  "  a  fadeless  ray."  Page  52,  "faded 
west."  Page  53,  "  the  bright  and  lovely  fade."  Page  56,  M  thou 
faded  one,"  and,  "  will  its  hopes  be  faded."  Page  59,  "  that  faded 
brow,"  &c.  It  is  strange,  how  much  the  frequent  use  of  these  little 
darlings  injures  the  effect  of  what  is  otherwise  true  poetry.  It  is  a 
trick,  which  writers  of  occasional  pieces  are  extremely  apt  to  fall  into, 
and  which  friendly  criticism  should  always  point  out,  because  it  may 
so  easily  be  avoided.  These  poems  contain,  also,  a  few  comparisons 
that  do  not  illustrate  the  thing  compared,  and  a  few  lines,  otherwise 
in  bad  taste.    For  example,  page  15, — 

Making  the  freighted  blips  it  scatters  there, 
Seem  like  the  breathings  of  ambrosial  air. 

We  do  not  know  what  are  the  "  breathings  of  ambrosial  air,"  and,  con- 
sequently, know  not  what  this, freighted  bliss  is  like.  Page  19,  "  His 
silvery  locks  in  earth,  like  buried  snows."  In  this  line,  something 
that  every  body  has  seen,  is  compared  to  something  which  nobody  has 
see«,  which  is  in  bad  taste.    Page  26— 

Prismatic  shafts  of  sparkling  light  arise, 

Pure  as  the  thoughts  that  btam  from  angels'  eyes. 

Now,  people  in  this  world  know  but  little  about  angels'  eyes,  and,  con- 
sequently, can  have  no  clear  notion  of  the  degree  of  purity  here 
intended  to  be  expressed.    Page  68 — 

And  many  a  sunny  glade  and  flowery  scene 

Gleam  d  out,/iAe  thoughts  of  youth,  life's  troubled  years  between. 

And  page  69,— - 

The  night-dews  lay  in  the  half  opened  flower, 
Like  hopes  that  nestle  in  the  youthful  breast. 

In  both  these  cases,  the  comparisons  reversed  would  be  excellent ;  as 
they  are,  the  thing  compared  is  more  distinct  than  the  thing  to  which 
it  is  compared.  We  had  marked  several  other  expressions  of  the  same 
sort,  as  those  already  noticed.  They  are  all  trifles,  but  trifles  which 
amount  to  an  important  aggregate.  A  poet  should  avoid  all  these  petty 
ornaments  of  expression,  these  little  cant  turns  of  phrase,  and  these 
jingling  comparisons,  with  as  much  care  as  a  true-bred  gentleman 
shuns  the  silly  fopperies  of  the  dandy.  We  say  this,  because  the 
author  of  the  poems,  now  before  us,  is  a  poel,  but  has  not  entirely 
escaped  the  general  infection. 

One  word  more, — as  to  the  dedication  to  Mr.  Bulwer.  We  entirely 
disagree  with  Mr.  Clark's  exaggerated  estimate  of  Mr.  Bulwer's  merits, 
and  his  influence  over  our  countrymen.  Of  the  former,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  speak  ;  of  the  latter,  the  most  that  can  be  said,  is,  that  when 
"  Pclham"  first  came  out,  a  number  of  weak-headed  young  gentlemen, 
for  want  of  being  duly  whipped,  spent  their  time  in  vehement  efforts 
to  imitate  the  sickly  follies  of  that  accomplished  puppy.  But  now,  the 
most  miserable  dandy  would  be  as  ashamed  to  mimic  Pelham,  a9  he 
would  to  behave  like  a  gentleman. 
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Life  of  Friedrich  Schilhr.    Comprehending  an  Examination  of  his 
Works.    From  the  London  Edition. 

The  intellectual  biography  of  a  great  poet,  presents  one  of  the  most 
interesting  phases  in  which  we  can  contemplate  human  nature.  To 
follow  the  history  of  an  eminent  mind,  from  the  first  development  to  a 
vigorous  maturity  and  the  fruition  of  its  latter  glories  ;  to  watch  its 
changes  and  moods,  the  influences  which  it  exerts,  and  to  which  it  is 
subject ;  to  trace  the  circumstances  which  give  direction  and  ellicacy 
to  its  powers,  arid  those  which  embarrass  and  distract  them  ;  to  analyze 
the  combined  passions,  feelings,  and  prejudices  that  give  it  the  char- 
acter it  possesses  ; — all  this  affords  a  study  full  of  instructive  wisdom. 
It  is  equally  interesting,  to  compare  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of 
one  period  of  life  with  those  of  another  \  the  writings  produced  in  the 
shadow  of  want,  with  those  that  have  been  nurtured  in  the  sunshine 
of  affluence.  From  such  a  comparison,  we  may  derive  but  a  melan- 
choly lesson  of  human  inconsistency,  when  we  see  what  magic  is  pos- 
sessed by  place  and  pension,  in  moulding  the  opinions  and  governing 
the  operations  of  men  of  knowledge,  ability,  and  private  iutegrity. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  the  four  most  eminent  living  poets  of 
Great-Britain  commenced  life  as  violent  reformers  in  politics,  and 
dissenters  in  religion.  They  were  not  merely  zealous,  but  were  bigots, 
prejudiced  and  virulent,  in  their  liberality.  Some  of  them  became 
itinerant  lecturers,  to  disseminate  their  principles  with  the  greater 
effect.  We  have  not  yet  the  means  of  tracing  the  particular  series  of 
eveuts  that  led  to  the  change  of  their  opinions.  May  it  be  many  years 
before  the  biographer  is  called  to  the  sad  duty  of  furnishing  us  with 
those  means !  Till  then  we  must  remain  satisfied  with  results. 
Wordsworth  now  holds  the  office  of  a  stamp-distributer.  Southey 
receives  a  small  pension,  as  a  chief  contributor  to  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, and  an  attache  of  the  great  publishing  house  of  Mr.  Murray. 
Wilson  is  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  reputed 
editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine.  Coleridge  is  the  only  one  of  them 
that  derives  no  benefit  from  Tory  patronage;  his  active  effort  in  polit- 
ical speculation,  is  proportionate  to  this  lack  of  advantage.  All  the  rest 
are  as  zealous  in  their  Toryism,  as  they  once  were  in  their  Whigism. 
Wilson  and  Southey  can  find  no  epithets  sufficiently  vituperative,  to 
express  their  scorn  and  loathing  for  the  principles  which  they  once 
reverenced  as  their  creed.  No  motive  is  loo  corrupt,  or  degrading,  to 
be  assigned  for  the  leading  and  directive  motive  of  liberal  politicians. 
Knave,  or  fool,  is  one  of  the  most  decent  words  in  their  vocabulary. 
Nothing  but  entire  submission  to  High  Church  and  the  most  ultra 
Tory  doctrines,  meets  their  approbation  ;  as  if  the  blindness  of  their 
present  zeal  were  to  compensate  for  the  violence  of  their  early  errors,  or 
the  baseness  of  their  subsequent  apostacy. 

In  reviewing  the  character  of  Schiller,  we  find  no  incidents  of  a 
description  that  tend  to  excite  even  a  suspicion  of  his  perfect  purity. 
We  have  no  need  to  offer  excuses  for  violence  or  instability.  He  was 
never  a  bigot  or  an  apostate.  The  extreme  liberality  or  licentiousness 
of  his  youth  called  for  no  apologizing  narrowness  or  bigotry  in  age. 
His  whole  life  is  marked  by  a  high  and  prevailing  sense  of  moral  dig- 
nity,  never  sullied  even  by  the  shadow  of  untruth.  The  moral  beauty 
vol.  vi.  22 
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of  his  life  breathes,  also,  in  his  poetry,  which  is  full  of  the  most  kind, 
benevolent,  and  gentle  spirit.  "  Schiller's  heart,"  says  his  biographer, 
"was  at  once  fiery  and  tender ;  impetuous,  soft,  affectionate,  his  en- 
thusiasm clothed  the  universe  with  grandeur,  and  sent  his  spirit  forth 
to  explore  its  secrets,  and  mingle  warmly  in  its  interests.  Thus, 
poetry,  in  Schiller,  was  not  one,  but  many  gifts.  It  was  not  the  lean 
and  flashy  song  of  an  ear  apt  for  harmony,  combined  with  a  maudlin 
sensibility,  or  a  mere  animal  ferocity  of  passion,  and  an  imagination, 
creative,  chiefly,  because  unbridled  :  it  was,  what  true  poetry  is  always, 
the  quintessence  of  general  mental  riches,  the  purified  result  of  strong 
thought  and  conception,  and  of  refined,  as  well  as  powerful  emotion. 
In  his  writings,  we  behold  him  a  moralist,  a  philosopher,  a  man  of 
universal  knowledge :  in  each  of  these  capacities  he  is  great,  but  also 
in  more  ;  for  all  that  he  achieves  in  these  is  brightened  and  gilded 
with  the  touch  of  another  quality  :  his  maxims,  his  feelings,  his  opin- 
ions, are  transformed  from  the  lifeless  shape  of  didactic  truths,  into 
living  shapes,  that  address  faculties  far  finer  than  the  understanding." 

The  biography  before  us  is  a  reprint  from  the  English  edition,  with 
a  preface  by  Professor  Follen.  From  a  prospectus  inserted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  volume,  we  learn  that  it  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
works  of  a  high  literary  character,  to  be  issued  under  the  general 
supervision  of  Mr.  Park  Benjamin.  His  prospectus  touches  cursorily 
upon  one  or  two  topics,  which  would  afford  matter  for  half  a  dozen 
volumes.  One  of  these  is  the  subject  of  literary  compensation.  This 
is  touched  upon  with  very  little  of  the  fastidiousness  with  which 
literary  men  are  apt  to  approach  it ;  as  if  they  were,  more  than  other 
men,  exempt  from  the  necessities,  which,  in  this  world,  can  be  supplied 
only  by  money.  The  word  is  unfashionable,  but  we  know  of  nothing 
to  stand  in  its  place.  Mr.  Benjamin  says  that  all  such  productions  as 
are  accepted  for  his  series,  shall  be  paid  for,  generously :  and  he 
invites  the  attention  of  literary  men  to  the  subject,  with  the  assurance 
that  they  shall  be  freely  remunerated  for  their  labors.  The  series  is 
not  limited  to  any  particular  department,  but  is  to  include  history, 
biography,  romance,  and  all  the  topics  of  a  pure  and  elevated  lit- 
erature. 

We  refer,  with  pleasure,  to  the  fact,  that  this  volume  is  issued  in  a 
style  creditable  to  the  character  of  our  press.  It  is  printed  with  much 
elegance,  on  a  fine  paper,  and  is  embellished  with  an  engraved  head 
of  Schiller,  executed  in  a  manner  that  speaks  well  for  the  progress  of 
the  art. 


Forty  Years'  Residence  in  America;  or  the  Doctrine  of  a  Particular 
Providence  exemplified  in  the  Life  of  Grant  Thorburn,  Seedsman, 
New-  York.     Written  by  himself 

We  have  been  somewhat  disappointed  in  reading  this  work.  Its 
author  is  avowedly  the  original  of  that  amusing  character  drawn  so 
validly  by  Gait  the  novelist,  under  the  name  of"  Lawrie  Todd."  It  is 
a  pity  that  Mr.  Thorburn  had  not  been  contented  with  his  portrait, 
embellished  as  it  was  by  that  skillful  and  almost  unrivaled  limner. 
But  it  seems  that  his  "  exceeding  honesty"  was  put  to  the  blush  when  he 
saw  himself  in  that  flattering  mirror,  and  he  has  thought  it  expedient  to 
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appear  before  the  public  in  a  costume  of  his  own  homely  manufacture — 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  its  genuineness,  and  a  damnatory 
objurgation  to  all  "  book  critics."  With  this  admonition  before  our 
eyes,  we  have  not  the  hardihood  to  examine  the  book  as  to  its  literary 
merits ;  aud  shall  merely  attempt  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  its  con- 
tents. It  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  five  grand  divisions  : — 
First,  an  address  "  to  the  Public,"  in  which  the  author  states  sundry 
reasons  that  moved  him  to  publish  his  life— one  of  which  is — 41  so 
many  scraps  and  mutilated  extracts  of  ray  history  have  appeared  in 
Gait's  "  Lawrie  Todd,"  in  magazines,  tracts,  reviews,  and  newspapers, 
in  Europe  and  America,  that  I  think  1  owe  it  to  myself  to  state  the 
simple  truth," — and  hereunto  also  is  appended  a  declaration  that  "  this 
first  edition,  now  published  by  Russell,  Odiorne  &,  Co.,  is  the  only 
genuine  copy  ever  published."  Secondly,  the  Preface,  containing  an 
amplification  of  the  reasons  for  the  author's  publishing  an  autobiogra- 
phy ;  and  containing  moreover  the  aforementioned  bull  ngaiust  "  book 
critics,"  illustrated  and  enforced  by  the  story  of  a  conversation  with 
Thomas  Paine.  Thirdly,  the  Life  aud  Times  of  Grant  Thorburn, 
divided  into  four  chapters.  Fourthly,  the  "  Appendix,  consisting  of 
Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Grant  Thorburn."  This  is  the  longest  of  the 
five  great  divisions,  and  larger  than  all  the  others  combined — compris- 
ing one  hundred  and  sixty  pages  out  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-four. 
And  Fifthly  and  lastly,  wc  have  the  "  Advertisement,"  which  seems 
to  have  been  originally  a  part  of  the  Preface,  or  of  the  address  to  the 
reader  with  which  the  book  opens. 

As  specimens  of  the  composition  of  this  work,  and  the  homely 
modesty  of  its  author,  we  subjoin  an  extract,  taken  fiorn  a  portion  en- 
titled "  A  Week  in  Boston." 

About  seven,  P.  M.  we  were  quietly  set  down  at  the  Treirmnt.  Since  my 
former  visit,  three  years  ago,  I  received  many  invitations  from  ladies  and  gentle- 
men from  Boston,  who  had  called  to  look  at  our  store.  I  discovered  by  the  way 
that  I  had  left  most  of  my  card*  behind  ;  reflecting  on  the  circumstance,  thinks  I, 
should  I  pass  the  door  o!  any  of  them  good  folks,  they  will  think,  either  that  I 
am  destitute  of  common  civility,  or  wanting  in  truth,  sol  inserted  the  following  in 
the  Boston  Transcript :  — 

"  Notice.  Through  the  progress  of  the  two  years  just  gone  by,  I  received 
many  prrssing  invitations— beautiful  tarda— and  made  many  fair  promises  to  call 
on  Mr.  and  Aire.  So-and-So,  first  time  I  was  in  Boston;  unhappily,  however,  in 
the  notes  of  preparation,  1  came  ofl*  forgeting  most  of  my  cards  and  part  of  my 
wits  in  New-York  ;  not  wishing  to  be  thought  guilty  of  a  l/reach  of  frromise,  or 
wanting  in  the  common  civilities  of  life,  1  wish  onlv  to  inform  mv  good  friendii 
aforesaid,  if  they  will  leave  their  address  at  the  SeedStore,  No.  Wi,  'North  Market- 
Street,  I  will  endeavor  to  redeem  my  pledge. 

"  If  spared  I  intend  remaining  about  a  week." 

I  had  another  reason  for  publishing  this  notice  ;  I  knew  that  among  some  of 
the  fashionable  folks,  they  think  they  are  obliged  to  practise  a  great  deal  of  hy- 
pocrisy. 1  remember  many  years  ago  of  carrying  a  bill  to  a  fashionable  lady  in 
Broadway,  New-York  ;  she  and  another  ladv  were  just  coming  to  the  door — the 
former  asked  me  to  step  in  the  parlor  ;  she  was  warm  in  her  thanks  to  her  neigh* 
bor  for  calling  and  srrmrd  rarnrst  in  her  invitations  for  her  to  call  again  soon.  A« 
I  had  never  seen  any  th'uw  of  fashionable  life,  you  may  think  I  was  almost  con- 
founded, when  after  shutting  the  front  door  with  a  loud  slam,  she  returned  into 
the  parlor,  and  without  paying  any  attention  to  me,  began  to  harangue  to  her 
daughter  most  vehemently  ;  she  wished  that  '*  hateful  woman  would  never  enter 
her  door  again,  that  she  always  gave  her  the  headache,  an  her  tongue  was  as 
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rough  as  the  sound  of  a  grindstone,"  &c.  &c.    Thinks  I  to  myself,  this  is  another 

way  of  doing  business.  She  paid  my  bill,  however,  that  was  my  business  ;  the,, 
other  affair  was  her  own.  So  1  thought  about  my  cards  ;  it  may  be  (hat  some  o 
those  fine  ladies  whose  cards  are  ho  smooth  and  brightly  polished,  nfter  all  would 
rather  see  the  grave-digger  coming  in  the  house  than  to  see  me  :  so  thinks  I,  this 
notice  will  put  all  to  rights  ;  them  that  are  sincere  will  send  their  cards,  and  on 
them  I  will  call ;  them  that  are  not  sincere  will  see  the  advertisement,  and  so 
take  the  will  for  the  deed. 


But  to  return  to  Boston  and  the  cards  The  day  after  my  advertisement  ap- 
peared, the  second  edition  of  cards  came  pouring  in  like  hail  from  a  thunder-cloud 
in  the  month  of  July.    Punctual  to  the  hour,  1  ascended  the  steps  of  the  princely 

mansion  of  the  handsome  Mrs.  ,  jusl  as  the  clock  struck  seven.    When  the 

door  of  the  parlor  opened,  the  blaze  of  lights,  dress,  youth,  and  beauty,  was  some- 
thing more  than  niy  senses  were  prepared  to  receive.  Be  not  lorgetful  to  enter- 
tain strangers,  for  some  have  thereby  entertained  angels  unawares,"  was  the  first 
idea  that  struck  my  mind.  The  lady  of  the  manor  on  which  1  now  stood,  once 
entered  my  store;  she  was  to  me  a  stranger;  1  entertained  her,  not  knowing  I 
was  entertaining  one,  in  many  respects,  so  far  superior  to  what  we  usually  meet 
in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life.  My  thoughts  on  this  occasion  may  have  taken  a 
wrong  flight,  (as  they  have  done  many  a  lime,  both  before  and  since.)  but  I  merely 
state  what  they  were.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  met  an  assembly  where  the 
sights  were  so  imposing :  the  amusements  of  the  evening  commenced  with  what 
they  call  handing  round  tea,  (a  thing  Iliad  never  seen  performed  in  Scotland  ;) 
first  came  a  servant  with  tea-cup  and  saucer;  another  with  bread  and  butter; 
then  there  came  cake,  rusk,  tongue  and  sweetmeats  :  here  I  was  brought  to  a  dead 
stand— my  hands  were  full— I  could  neither  eat  nor  drink.  Says  I,  Madam,  this 
tea  drinking  concern  of  yours,  reminds  me  of  the  man  who  was' going  to  bury  his 
wife,  in  Scotland.  They  hid  three  miles  to  walk,  and  were  going  pretty  fast: 
Not  so  fast,  friends,  says  the  husband — do  n't  let  us  make  a  toil  of  a  pleasure. 
Now,  says  I,  Madam,  your  tea  concern  is  all  very  good,  but  the  way  in  winch  you 
manage  the  business,  makes  a  real  toil  of  a  pleasure — at  least,  to  me.  The  lady 
took  the  hint,  and  very  politely  placed  before  me  a  small  stand,  when  I  got  along 
very  comfortably. 

Among  the  many  fine  eatables  placed  on  the  board,  or  paraded  round  the  room, 
an  article  came  in,  in  siae  and  appearance  resembling  a  seven  pound  ham,  very 
neatly  roasted,  in  answer  to  my  question,  the  queen  of  the  feast  informed  me  it 
was  a  rousted  yam.  Never  having  seen  a  roasted  yam,  and  never  having  tasted  a 
yam  in  my  life,  my  curiosity  was  awake.  In  a  few  minutes  the  heart  of  the  yam 
was  nicely  scooped  out,  with  a  silver  spoon,  placed  on  pretty  little  china  plates, 
neatly  compounded  with  the  sweetest  of  butter  and  ess  e nee  of  spice.  According 
to  order,  it  was  handed  first  to  the  ladies  ;  all  were  loud  in  praise  of  the  yam  :  then 
to  the  gentlemen ;  nothing  was  heard  bnt  the  delicious  yam — the  famous  St.  Do- 
mingo yam.  (I  thought  of  the  man  with  the  long  nose,  riding  through  the  town 
of  Straatsburgh.)  I  took  one  tea-spoon  full  of  the  yam,  then  another;  thinks  I 
to  myself,  were  it  not  for  the  sweet  butter  and  odoriferous  spice,  the  heart  of  a 
corn-stalk  would  taste  better.  The  lady  of  the  feast  asked  how  I  liked  the  }*arn  : 
says  I,  Madam,  it  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  a  young  countryman,  whose  grand- 
mother died  and  left  him  a  fortune.  He  came  into  Edinburgh  to  see  life  :  observ- 
ing that  people  were  carried  from  street  to  street  in  sedan  chairs,  he  applied  to  the 
porters  for  a  ride.  They  seeing  he  was  a  flat,  one  of  the  porters  winked  to  his 
mate,  who  drew  out  the  bottom  of  the  chair,  on  the  one  side,  just  as  his  fellow 
opened  the  dour  to  let  the  young  man  step  in  on  the  other  side  :  when  he  stepped 
in,  the  door  was  shut,  and  the  young  man  stood  on  the  pavement.  Away  they 
go,  through  mud  and  through  mire,  always  crossing  where  the  mud  was  deepest. 
At  length  they  stopped  in  front  of  the  hotel  where  he  lodged  ;  being  let  out,  and 
his  fare  paid,  Well,  says  the  carriers,  how  did  you  like  your  ride  -  O,  says  he,  It 
was  very  good,  but,  were  it  not  for  the  name  of  the  thing,  a  body  might  just  as 
well  iralk.  Now,  Madam,  says  I,  were  it  not  for  the  name  of  the  thing,  a  good 
Scotch  potatoe  would  make  a  better  feast.  I  am  sure  that  the  laugh  which  fol- 
lowed, done  the  mistress  and  her  guests  more  good,  than  all  they  derived  by  eat- 
ing the  yam.  By  and  by  the  music  and  the  dance  went  round  ;  a  lively  widow, 
of  forty,  asked  if  I  would  tcaitz  with  her  ;  I  told  her  if  she  would  show  me  how  it 
was  done,  and  I  liked  it,  I  would  try.  She  jumped  up  and  threw  her  arm  round 
the  slender  waist  of  a  tall  girl ;  away  they  flew  to  the  sound  of  the  taraborine  i 
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when  done,  the  sat  down  by  me  on  the  sofa.    Well,  says  she,  how  do  yon  like  it? 

Says  I,  Madam,  I  think  it 's  coming  to  rather  too  close  quarters.  I  never,  till  that 
hour,  knew  exactly  what  waltzing  was;  and  1  must  say,  I  tremble  for  the  sons 
and  fathers  of  the  next  generation,  if  we  are  to  go  on"  in  imitation  of  those  vile 
European  customs,  i  asked  her  if  the  lads  took  hold  of  the  lasses  when  they  were 
at  those  pranks  ;  she  said  they  did  :  then  says  I,  the  lasses  are  the  r.iore  fools  to 
let  thein. 

We  are  not  particularly  pleased  with  Mr.  Thorburn's  notions  about 
"  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  Providence."  It  Bavors  a  little  too  much 
of  the  Pharisee.  There  is  no  harm  in  a  man's  supposing  that  he  is  a 
peculiar  favorite  of  his  Maker — provided  his  belief  is  indulged  only  for 
the  purpose  of  enlivening  his  own  faith,  humbling  his  own  pride,  and 
exciting  his  own  leelings  to  acts  of  piety  and  devotion  ;  but  when  he 
claims  to  be  one  of  the  chosen  race,  and  attempts  to  illustrate  and 
prove  his  claim  by  a  series  of  incidents,  which,  if  they  prove  nothing 
else,  certainly  manifest  the  possession  of  a  good  share  of  worldly  wis- 
dom— that  "godliness,  which  hath  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is" 
— we  apprehend  that  he  has,  with  all  his  apparent  humility,  a  little 
touch  of  vanity.  Very  few  readers,  probably,  would  have  thought  of 
attributing  Mr.  Thorburn's  success  in  the  traffic  of  the  world  to  a 
special  interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  if  he  had  not  credited  all 
his  good  luck,  and  the  result  of  his  shrewd  speculations  to  that  cause. 
We  would  not  l»e  understood  as  denying  the  truth  of  the  general  prop- 
osition of  the  greatest  moral  philosopher  that  ever  lived — "  There  is  a 
special  Providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow" — and  which  is  substan- 
tially the  declaration  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake — but  it  is 
impossible  to  read  this  book,  without  imbibing  an  idea  that  its  author 
is  at  least  willing  that  men  should  know  how  often  he  fasts,  how  often 
he  prays,  and  how  fervently  he  thanks  God  that  the  purchase  of  the 
Quaker  Meeting-House  turned  out  to  be  a  good  speculation. 

There  are  a  good  many  anecdotes  in  this  book,  interesting  in  them- 
selves; and  others,  which  derive  their  attraction  from  the  author's 
quaint  manner  of  telling  them.  Some  of  the  incidents  connected  with 
the  early  part  of  his  residence  in  New- York  are  affecting,  and  are 
related  in  a  style  of  simplicity  which  touches  the  feelings.  We  have 
no  doubt  of  the  exact  truth  of  what  Mr.  Thorburn  tells  us  of  his  ser- 
vices in  the  time  of  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  New- York. 
To  him,  doubtless,  it  was  a  particular  Providence  that  preserved  his 
life,  while  his  neighbors  were  falling  around  him,  like  grass  beneath 
-  the  arm  of  the  mower ;  but  were  not  the  victims  of  the  destroyer's 
scythe  equally  the  objects  of  the  particular  care  of  Him,  without  whoso 
knowledge  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground  1  Let  another  man 
praise  thee,  and  not  thine  own  mouth — a  stranger,  and  not  thine  own 
lips. 

There  are  some  things  in  the  volume,  which  one  would  hardly  ex- 
pect to  meet  here — such  as  the  speech  of  Black  Hawk,  and  some  of 
the  newspaper  articles  on  Liverwort.  And  there  are  some  others,  such 
as  the  description  of  the  meeting-house  and  the  first  religious  service 
which  the  author  attended  in  Boston,  that  would  have  taken  nothing 
from  his  reputation  if  they  had  been  omitted.  There  is  a  disposition 
to  sneer  at  every  thing  connected  with  religion,  if  it  does  not  happen 
to  correspond  with  the  notions  and  prejudices  of  the  author,  which  is 
discreditable  to  him,  and  offensive  to  good  taste  and  good  manners. 
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With  a  good  ileal  of  sensible  observation,  there  are  mingled  so  many 
poor  and  abortive  attempts  at  wit,  that  the  book,  if  it  aimed  at  the 
clcvati  >u  of  character,  must  be  considered  as  an  entire  failure. 


The.  History  and  Geography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.     To  which  is 
app  mini  a  condensed  Physical  Geography  of  the  United  States, 
'and  the  whole  American  Continent.    By  Timothy  Flint,  author  of 
"  Recollections  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  in  the  Mississippi  Valley." 

Our  friend,  the  Public,  shows  more  than  his  usual  discrimination — 
having  called  for  three  editions  of  Flint's  Geography  and  History  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  These,  too,  are  veritable,  genuine  editions, 
which  go  farther  than  a  new  title  page  ; — more  than  can  be  said  of 
some  works  this  side  the  Alleghanies.  It  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  men 
to  feel  and  describe  the  wonders  of  the  visible  world,  so  well  as  the 
author.  The  West  is  a  new  world,  and  it  has  been  but  recently  dis- 
covered. The  first  navigators  coasted  along  the  barren  shores  of  the 
continent, — their  immediate  successors  explored  the  rivers  and  bays, 
but  another  race  and  generation  crossed  the  mountains  to  the  magnifi- 
cent West.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  young  men,  that  it  was  a 
pilgrimage  of  danger,  to  go  as  far,  even,  as  the  pleasant  Ohio.  It  was 
a  wilderness,  lovely,  though  wild,  but  peopled  with  a  race  whom  nature 
or  education  had  divested  of  the  emotion  of  pity  ;  who,  so  steeled 
themselves  in  stoicism,  that  they  never  complained  of  their  own  suffer- 
ing, or  commiserated  that  of  others.  The  best  of  the  race  has  been 
described  as, — 

"  A  stoic  of  the  woods,— a  man  without  &  tear.'' 

The  men  who  first  went  from  New-England  to  Ohio,  with  an  axe 
on  one  shoulder  and  a  gun  on  the  other,  were  not  led  by  the  mean 
consideration  of  gain  ;  for  all  pecuniary  advantage  was  remote,  and 
present  subsistence  precarious.  They  had  the  locomotive  tendency 
that  distinguishes  t he  sons  of  New-Eugland,  and  they  had  a  heart  and 
imagination  to  be  filled  with  the  wild  magnificence  of  nature.  Here, 
as  they  descended  the  last  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies,  creation  was 
spread  before  them,  as  it  might  have  appeared  to  Adam  when  he 
passed  through  the  gates  of  Eden,  to  struggle  through  a  world  of 
danger,  when  the  beasts  that  he  had  named  were  all  around  him,  but 
after  the  serpent  had  learnt  to  sting,  and  the  lion  to  rend.  But  the 
original  pioneers  of  the  West,  were  from  Virginia  and  North-Carolina, 
men  of"  bold  emprize,"  if  not  of  "  mighty  bone."  They  were  hunt- 
ers, private  Nimrods,  who  had  a  passion  for  the  chase,  that  danger 
could  not  repress,  though  it  came  in  its  most  appalling  form. 

Even  now,  when  the  fire  and  the  axe  have  prostrated  the  noblest 
trees,  there  is  an  interest  in  a  western  forest,  that  warms  the  coldest 
traveler  that  ever  gazed  vacantly  upon  beauty.  The  forests,  the 
rivers,  and  the  prairies,  are  all  emblems  of  immensity;  they  occupy 
spaces  that  look  considerable,  evm  upon  a  map  of  our  planet.  Many 
a  mind,  attuned  to  solitude  and  contemplation,  has  had  its  happiest 
hours  among  them. 

The  prairies  are  seas  of  green.  Some  old  oriental  traveler  writes, 
that  he  never  found  himself  in  the  desert,  without  an  emotion  of  sub- 
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limity ;  but  this  feeling  belongs  as  much  to  the  prairie,  which  is  bloom- 
ing with  flowers  and  teeming  with  huge  or  beautiful  forms  of  animal 
life. 

These  and  other  natural  features  of  the  West,  Mr.  Flint  has  de- 
scribed admirably,  and  in  all  other  essential  points,  his  Geography  pre- 
sents a  good  picture  of  the  great  valley. 


An  Address  before  the  Hampshire,  Franklin,  and  Hampdtn  Agri- 
cultural Society;  delivered  in  Grctnjitld,  Oct.  23,  1^33.  By 
Henry  Colman. 

The  establishment  of  Agricultural  Societies  has.  produced  other 
benefits  beside  improvements  in  farming.  It  has  encouraged  if  not 
created  a  taste  for  literature,  among  a  class  of  people,  who,  of  all 
others,  ought  to  cultivate  it.  The  annual  addresses  before  these  nu- 
merous institutions  frequently  exhibit  flowers  of  eloquence,  lessons  of 
moral  duty,  and  illustrations  of  religious  feeling  and  devotion,  as  well 
as  practical  admonitions  in  the  science  of  farming.  Mr.  Colman's 
address  is  one  of  this  character.  It  may  be  read  with  equal  pleasure 
by  the  hardy  and  hard-laboring  husbandman,  whose  busy  life  scarcely 
admits  of  an  hour's  recreation,  and  his  daughter,  whose  ambition  may 
lead  her  to  study  for  more  refinement  of  intellect  and  more  elegance  of 
manners.  The  address  begins,  as  an  address  of  this  sort  always 
should,  of  course,  with  a  compliment  to  the  yeomanry  and  an  enco- 
mium on  their  calling  ;  but  Mr.  Colman  does  not  omit  to  inform  his 
audience  that  other  people  are  obliged  to  work,  and  sometimes  with 
aching  heads  and  heavy  hearts.    He  says — 

He  who  labors  with  his  mind,  equally  as  he  who  labors  with  his  hands,  is  a 
working  man.  The  hardy  ploughman  who  "jocund  drives  his  team  a-field,"  and 
proudly  strokes  the  smooth  coats  of  his  cattle,  hns  no  reason  to  envy  the  pale 
and  emaciated  scholar,  poring  till  faint  with  exhaustion  over  the  half-formed  pro- 
geny of  his  wearied  brain  ;  with  eyes  scarce  open  hunting  for  metaphors  by  the 
expiring  rays  of  his  midnight  lamp;  and  waiting  so  long  with  Impe  deferred  for 
the  gushes  of  inspiration,  that  when  at  last  the  waters  are  troubled  he  has  not 
strength  enough  left  to  crawl  to  the  fountain.  In  the  crowded  hive  of  human 
life,  they  who  ouild  the  Cell,  as  well  as  they  "  who  gather  the  honey  to  store  it 
well,"  are  mutually  useful  and  essential.  But  among  the  various  occupations  of 
society,  agriculture  obviously  holds  a  commanding  rank.  If  the  prince  may 
proudly  say  "  I  govern  all,"  and  the  soldier  "  I  tight  for  all,"  and  the  merchant 
"  I  pay  all ;"  the  farmer  may  hold  up  his  head  as  high  as  the  rest,  and  with  a 
noble  self-complacency  may  say,  "  I  feed  all."  What  would  become  of  the  oper- 
atives, and  of  what  use  would  be  the  curious  and  exquisite  machinery  of  the 
largest  establishment,  if  the  power-wheel  should  cease  its  revolutions  ?  Manu- 
factures and  commerce,  all  of  science  and  all  of  art,  all  of  intellectual  as  well  as 
physical  good,  are  dependent  on  agriculture.  The  agricultural  products  of  one 
year  are  not  mare  than  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  animal  creation  until 
the  succeeding  harvest  pours  out  its  golden  treasures.  If  the  husbandman  should 
remit  his  labors  for  a  single  season  the  human  race  must  perish.  What  would 
philosophy  do  without  bread  ? 

About  two  thirds  of  the  address  are  taken  up  with  what  may  be 
called  the  doctrines  of  the  improved  agricultural  system,  and  their  ap- 
plication. In  the  following  extract,  moral  sentiment  is  expressed  in 
language  excelled  in  beauty  only  by  that  of  the  picture  so  enchantingly 
drawn. 

The  respectable  farmer  occupies  a  most  important  and  responsible  moral  station 
in  the  community.    Coming  in  contact  with  a  numerous  class  of  young  men, 
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whose  manners  and  morals  have  been  two  often  coarse,  vulgar,  intemperate,  and 

disreputable,  it  becomes  his  duty,  and  he  should  deem  it  a  great  privilege,  to  ex- 
hibit such  an  example  of  sobriety,  decorum,  civil  manners,  and  blameless  conver- 
Ration,  ar  can  hardly  fail  to  command  their  respect  and  to  win  their  esteem. 
Profaneness,  indecency,  and  intemperance,  which  have  been  but  the  too  common 
vices  of  this  class  of  men,  he  should  recolutely  expel  from  his  territory  ;  and 
above  all  things  not  countenance  them  by  a  disgraceful  example.  1  he  farming 
interest  is  fast  experiencing  the  most  important  benefits  of  the  utter  disuse  of 
ardent  spirit,  the  complete  exorcism  of  this  worst  of  evil  spirits  from  their  prem- 
ises. Many  a  thrifty  farm  and  many  a  beautiful  cottage,  the  abode  of  industry, 
contentment,  and  competence,  lias  been  washed  away  by  the  bitter  stream  of 
New-England  rum  ;  and  it  has  gradually  undermined  the  tenement,  until  at  last 
the  whole  inmates  have  fallen  in  a  common  ruin,  and  have  floated  downwards  on 
a  current  which  never  slops,  into  the  dark  ocean  of  infamy  and  unutterable 
wretchedness. 

Agriculture  can  never  be  looked  to  in  this  part  of  the  country  as  a  source  of 
wealth.  Yet  it  may  be  made  to  yield  an  ample  competence  ;  and  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  reasonable  desires  of  a  well-disciplined  mind,  which  has  just  views  of 
human  life,  and  is  neither  cankered  by  vice  nor  intoxicated  by  ambition.  His 
gains,  the  fruits  of  honest  industry,  made  at  no  man's  expense,  and  prejudicing 
no  man's  interest,  may  be  enjoyed  with  the  full  satisfaction  of  his  own  heart  and 
conscience.  His  occupation  presents  no  hazards  to  his  own  or  his  children's  vir- 
tue. He  has  at  his  command  all  the  means  of  subsistence  and  comfort.  His 
abode  it  the  calm  abode  of  peace,  industry ,  frugality,  and  contentment.  His  table 
is  spread  with  the  substantial  fruits  of  his  own  labor.  His  clothing  is  gathered 
from  the  flocks  which  he  bimaelf  feeds ;  and,  woven  by  the  industrious  Lands  of 
the  wife  and  children  whom  he  loves,  and  who  love  to  share  his  labor,  he  wears 
it  with  an  honorable  and  enviable  pride.  When  honor  and  integrity,  kindness 
and  piety,  shed  their  combined  influence  over  such  a  habitation,  however  lowly, 
humble,  secluded,  weather-beaten  or  moss-covered,  it  presents  an  example  of  sub- 
stantial independence  and  domestic  comfort,  which  the  proudest  monarchs  of  the 
earth  may  envy. 

The  farmer  of  all  others  should  be  a  man  of  religion.  If  pious  gratitude  and 
confidence  find  no  place  in  his  bosom,  his  mind  must  be  debased  by  selfishness, 
and  his  heart  as  hard  as  the  stones  of  his  fields.  "  Even  the  ox  knoweth  his 
owner  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib."  How  can  he  then,  receiving  so  immedi- 
ately as  he  does  from  the  hand  of  God  the  exuberant  bounties  of  his  providence, 
be  unmindful  of  the  source  of  all  his  power  and  all  his  blessings! 

The  author  of  this  address  is  not  merely  a  theoretical  farmer — 
agricultural  employments  have  been  mingled  with  the  labors  of  the 
closet;  and  the  cornfield  and  the  pulpit  are  alternate  witnesses  of  his 
fervency  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  physical  and  moral  improvement. 
Long  may  he  continue  his  devotion  to  both,  "  and  armed  for  either 
field." 
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UNITED  STATES. 
Cohcrkss.  Mo  business  of  a  public 
nature  has  been  completed  in  Congress, 
during  the  month.  There  have  been 
long  and  eloquent  discussions  in  both 
Houses,  in  reference  to  the  United 
States  Bank,  the  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  on  the  removal  of 
the  public  deposites,  and  the  causes  of 
the  present  unparalleled  scarcity  of 
money. 

Rcrtnxu.  Appended  to  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  Finances,  are  numerous  tables, 
exhibiting  complete  details  of  the  re- 
ceipt and  expenditure  for  the  year  1K12, 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  public 
service.  We  quote  some  of  the  items 
of  most  general  importance. 

The  gross  revenue  charged  on  all  mer- 
chandize imported,  was  $2* ,'270,576  09 
cents;  tonnage,  &c.  *49;501  40.  The 
drawbacks  were,  on  foreign  merchan- 
dize, s  1  582,041  89  ;  on  domestic  refin- 
ed sugar  and  distilled  spirits,  $45,950,05; 
and  the  bounties  and  allowances  were 
$234,137  27— leaving  the  gross  revenue 
$23,457,409  68.  The  expenses  of  col- 
lection were  $1,278,074  38,  or  a  little 
more  than  five  per  cent,  and  the  net 
revenue  *22,178,735  30. 

The  value  of  merchandize  paying  du- 
ties ad  valorem,  was  $49,774,035 ;  and 
the  average  duty  twenty-five  and  seven- 
tenths  per  cent.  The  amount  of  the 
ad  valorem  duties  was  $12,H15,5H0  10. 

The  specific  duties  amounted  to 
$11,077,025  09.  There  were  imported 
for  consumption,  of  wines,  0,320,094 
gallons;  of  spirits,  2.239,928  gallons; 
of  molasses,  10.354.7KH  gallons  ;  of  tea, 
8,820,905  lbs.;  of  coffee,  41.(54(3.570  lbs.; 
of  sugar,  48,405,838  lbs;  of  salt,  3,i?2H,81 1 
bushels.  From  the  aggregate  amount 
of  these  duties,  sundry  deductions  are 
to  be  made,  for  discounts  on  drawback, 
duties  refunded,  &c.  to  make  the  sums 
correspond  with  those  given  above. 

The  whole  amount  of  teas  imported, 
was  8,871, 040  lbs.  of  which  44,735  lbs. 
were  re-exported  with  benefit  of  draw- 
back. 

Of  coffee,  the  whole  amount  of  im- 
iv as  97,162,305  lbs.  of  which 
VOL.  vt. 


55,358,729  lbs.  were  re-exported,  with 
the  benefit  of  drawback. 

The  American  tonnage  engaged  in 
foreign  trade,  according  to  the  Regis- 
ter's report,  was  072,289  tons.  The 
foreign  tonnage  employed  in  the  same 
trade,  was  412,104.  Hie  proportion  of 
foreign  tonnage  to  the  whole  tonnage 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States,  was  27./  per  cent. 

The  public  lauds  sold  during  the 
year  1^32,  were  2,402,342  acres,  and 
the  purchase  money  was  $3,1 15.370  09. 
The  cash  receipts  were  $2.H1H,|58  62, 
all  the  incidental  expenses  $llfc,428  22, 
leaving  to  be  paid  into  the  United 
States  Treasury,  $2,023,381  03. 

For  the  first  three  quarters  of  the 
year  1833,  the  sales  of  public  lands 
were  2,042,040  acres ;  the  purchase 
moneys  were  $2,559,550  20;  the  inci- 
dental expenses  $94,290  49,  and  the 
cash  pavmcnts  into  the  Treasury, 
$2,219,H57  35. 

The  Mint.  The  report  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Mint,  respecting  the  opera- 
tions of  the  year  1833,  states  that  the 
coinage  effected  within  that  period, 
amounts  to  $3,705,710;  comprising 
$978,550  in  gold  coins,  $2259,000  in 
silver,  $2^,100  in  copper,  and  consist- 
ing of  10,307,790  pieces  of  coin,  viz  : 

Half  Eagles,  193.IJW  pieces,  making  |»  - . :  ■> 

«r.  Eaplc«i,  4, 100  »«  M  10,400 

Half  Dollar*,  5tO(M",,noO-  ««  '«  2,003,000 

UuarUrdo.  150,000  u  "  3!>,nuo 

Dimes,  4*5,000  11  "  4f,M0 

llslftlo.  1,370.000  "  "  (*,500 

Cents,  9,739,000  ««  •«  27,390 

Halfdo.  154,000  "  «  775 


I0,:r7O,79U  $3,7(15,710 
Of  the  amount  of  gold  coined  within 
the  past  year,  about  $80,000  were  de- 
rived from  Mexico,  South-America,  and 
the  West-Indies;  $12,000  from  Africa; 
$••-08,000  from  the  Gold  Region  of  the 
United  States,  and  about  $13,000  from 
sources  not  ascertained. 

Of  the  amount  of  Gold  of  the  United1 
States,  above  mentioned, about  $104,000 
may  be  stated  to  have  been  received 
from  Virginia,  $475,000  from  NorUV 
Carolina,  $000,000  from  South-Caroli- 
na, $216,000  from  Georgia,  and  about 
$700  from  Tennessee. 
28 
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In  the  report  of  January  1st,  1833,  it 
was  remarked  that  the  quantity  of  gold 
in  the  United  States,  brought  to  the 
mint  in  the  year  1832,  was  regarded, 
according  to  estimates  entitled  to  great 
respect,  as  not  much  exceeding  one- 
half  the  quantity  produced  from  the 
mines  within  that  year;  nearly  an  equal 
amount  being  supposed  to  have  been 
exported  uncoined,  or  consumed  in  the 
arts.  Nothing  has  since  occurred  to 
create  a  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  that 
conjecture.  It  is  altogether  probable 
that  the  remark  is  equally  true  in  re- 
gard to  the  last  year,  and  that  the 
amount  of  gold  derived  from  the  United 
States,  within  that  period,  has  exceeded 
one  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  This 
sum,  it  is  believed,  is  not  less  than 
about  one-fifth  of  the  amount  of  gold 
produced  within  the  same  period,  from 
all  other  sources,  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, estimated  according  to  the  best 
authorities. 

Commerce.  From  the  annual  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
following  facts  are  derived  :— 

The  amount  of  duties  which  accrued  during 
the  year  ending  31st  Dec.  1831,  on  merchandize 
paying  duties  ad  valorem,  was,  512,815,580  16 
Do.  on  article*  paying  specific 

duties,   11,677,035  69 

Net  revenue  after  deducting  all 

expenses,      -      -  -   $22,178,735  30 

In  the  annexed  statement,  for  the 
sake  of  comparison,  we  present  the 
number  of  gallons,  &c.  of  specific  arti- 
cles imported  during  the  year  ending 
31st  December,  1831,  and  those  of  1832, 
in  parallel  columns,  after  deducting  the 
amount  exported. 

1831.  1633. 
Wines      3,690,465 )  5,326,»94 > 

Spirits       1,752,361  S  galls.  2,339,938  11 
Molasses  15,445,543  )  16,354,788  S 

Tens         5,459,293  )  8,826,905  > 

Coflfee     79,010,212  S  lbs.   41,603,576  }  lbs. 
Sugar      69,958,68? )  4*1,465,838 ) 

Salt         3,036,487   bosh.   3,828,811  bush.- 

The  real  amount  of  salt  imported  in 
1832,  was  6,183,942  bushels.  Of  which 
was  exported,  18,011  bushels;  consum- 
ed in  the  fisheries,  2,341,373.  Leaving 
the  amount  on  which  duty  was  paid,  as 
above,  3,828,811  bushels. 

Tbe  amount  of  American  tonnage  employed 
In  the  foreign  trade  in  1832,  was  979,282 
Foreign  tonnage,  do.  do.         ■  412,104 

Total,         -  -  1,384,386 

erican  tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign 

in  1831,         -         -  -  914,704 

•Ign  tonnage,  do.  do.  -  317,658 

Total,         -         .  1,232,362 
Showing  an  increase  of  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  the  foreign  trade  in  1832,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  of 
152,024  tons ;  of  which  increase,  57,578 


was  American,  and  94,446  foreign.  The 
increase  of  foreign  tonuage  was  not 
only  proportionably  greater  than  that 
of  American,  but  absolutely  greater  by 
MtfMB  tons. 

These  returns  embrace  but  one  quar- 
ter more  than  the  last  Annual  Commer- 
cial Statement ;  that  being  for  the  year 
ending  30th  September,  1 832,  and  these 
for  the  year  ending  31st  December, 
1832.  The  next  annual  commercial 
statement,  embracing  the  returns  for 
the  year  ending  30th  September,  1833, 
may  be  expected  in  two  or  three 
months.  The  value  of  imports  during 
that  year,  is  already  ascertained  to  be 
about  $109,000,000,  or  $8,000,000  more 
than  those  of  the  previous  year; 
and  of  exports,  $90,663,403,  of  which 
§70.042,030  were  of  domestic,  and 
§20,021,373  of  foreign  articles,  showing 
an  increase  in  the  former,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  of  $7,504,560, 
and  a  decrease  in  the  latter,  of 
§4,018,000. 

H'haie  Fishery.  The  New- Bedford 
Gazette  gives  the  following  list  of  ves- 
sels engaged  in  this  business  in  the 
United  States:— 

8hips.  B*^^*- 


New-Bedford, 
Fairhaven, 
Dartmouth, 
Rochester, 
Nantucket, 
Falmouth, 
Warren, 
Bristol, 
Newport, 
Hudson, 
Providence, 
Portsmouth, 
Sagharbor, 
Bridgeport, 
New  London, 
Norwich, 
Newbury  port, 
Ildgartown, 
Mystic, 
Salem, 
Boston, 
New- York, 
Stonington, 
Fall  River, 
Pnughkeepsie, 
Plymouth, 
Gloucester, 
Ncwburgh, 
Warehatn, 
Portland, 
Wiseasset, 
Grecnport, 


24 
3 
S 

71 
6 

11 

13 
5 
8 
I 
3 


9 

3 
6 
2 
B 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
4 
9 
I 
1 
1 
1 
9 


•1 
■ 
9 
9 
1 
1 
I 
1 
3 
0 
1 
0 
0 

o 
0 
0 

9 
o 
I 

9 

a 
o 
0 

1 

1 

0 
0 
0 
o 
9 
I 


Total,  374  40 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are 
engaged  in  the  whale  fishery  from 
New-Bedford,  2  brigs  ;  from  Westport, 
3  brigs;  New-London,  1  brig;  Prov- 
incetown,  1  brig  ;  besides  several  schoo- 
ners and  sloops  from  Nantucket  and 
elsewhere. 

Three  vessels  belonging  to  Lynn,  are 
included  in  this  list. 
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United  States  Bank.  The  following 
gentlemen  have  been  elected  Directors 
of  the  United  States  Bank,  for  the  en- 
suing year  : — Nicholas  Riddle,  Manuel 
Eyre,  Ambrose  White,  John  Sargent, 
James  C.  Fisher,  John  S.  Henry, 
Charles  Chauncey,  Matthew  Newkirk, 
Lawrence  Lewis,  John  Holmes,  Daniel 
W.  Cox,  John  Bohten,  Jno.  R.  JVVjf,  M  m. 
I'latt,  Jno.  Goddard,  Robert  Lenox  of 
N.  Y.  Jno.  Rathbone,  jr.  New- York, 
George  Hoffman  of  Maryland,  Rosteell  L. 
Colt,  of  Maryland,  Jno.  Potter  of  S.  C. 

Those  in  italics  are  new  Directors. 

From  an  official  statement  of  the  affair*  of 
this  institution,  it  appear*  that  the  nett  profits 
of  the  lu-t  sit  months,  were         $1,501,199  21 
From  which,  deducting  the  divi- 
dend of  31  per  cent.         -         1,225,000  00 
There  remains  a  surplus  of  profit 
on  the  operations  of  the  past 
year,  amounting  to  -      276,199  21 

\Ve  learn,  moreover,  that  the  reserved  funds 
of  the  Bank  arc  as  follows : 
For  several  years  past  a  contingent 
fund  to  repair  all  the  losses  of 
the  Bank,  has  been  accumulat- 
ing till  it  has  reached  the  sum  of 


The  total  of  these  loss- 
es is  ascertained,  by 
rigorous  examina- 
tions, to  at  mt  to   5,494,376  23 

Leaving  a  surplus  of 
The  Banking  Houses 

cost,  originally  $1,220,149  51 
There  has  boen  appro- 
priated out  of  the 
earnings  of  the  bank 
— a  sinking  fund  to 
extinguish  this  cost 
— which    now  a- 

ats  to  976,199  59 


$144,312  38 


cost  at 
Being  SO  per  cent,  of 

the  oriiinal  cost. 
The  estimated  value 

of  these  buildings, 

In  January,  1834,  is 
Their 

coat 


$914,445  08 
244,029  93 


Leaving  a  surplus  of 
To  this  is  to  be  added  the  amonnt 
of  the  profits,  undivided  and  dis- 
putable— forming  (he  balance  of 
the  profit  and  loss  accoui.t — 


070,415  16 


which  is 


$3,152,677  73 


Making  a  total  of  3,967,605  32 

Being  upwards  of  eleven  per  cent,  on  the  cap- 
ital. 

We  understand,  besides,  that  the  following 
is  the  result  of  the  operations  of  the  Bank,  for 
the  last  three  months,  since  the  removal  of  the 


i  removal  of  the  public  deposites,  and  the 
pressure  which  makes  individual*  use  their  de- 
posites, have  occasioned  a  withdrawal  from  the 
Bank,  since  the  1st  of  October,  of  $6,911,922  67 
Thus  these  deposites  were — 

On  the  1st  of  Oct.    17,877,298  36 
On  the  1st  of  Jan.    10,965,375  69 
In  the  same  space,  the  loans  of 


and  domestic 

reduced  as  follows  :— 

October  1st,  00,094,203  93 
January  1st,       54,911,461  70 


1,182,741  23 


So  thai  the  actual  reduction  of  the 
business  of  the  bank  has  been 
less  by      -      -      -      -  1,729,181  44 

than  the  sums  actually  with- 
drawn fiotn  it. 

During  the  sume  period,  the  specie 
was,  on  the  1st  of  October,      $10,663,441  51 
On  the  1st  of  January,       10,031 ,237  72 


A  diminution  of 
The  Notes  in  circulation, 
On  the  1st  of  October, 
On  the  1st  of  January, 

An  increase  of 


$632,203  79 

$19,128,189  57 
19,20*  ,379  90 

$80,190  33 


MAINE. 

The  legislature  assembled  at  Augus- 
ta, January  1.  Robert  P.  Dunlap,  the 
newly-elected  Governor,  delivered  a 
message  on  the  second,  which  gives  an 
encouraging  view  of  the  civil,  literary, 
and  benevolent  institutions  of  the  state. 

Militia.  By  an  abstract  of  the  returns 
of  the  Militia  for  1833,  made  to  the  le- 
gislature by  the  Adjutant-General,  the 
whole  number  of  officers  in  commission 
is  2336 — the  whole  number  of  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  musicians,  5726 — 
the  whole  number  of  privates,  31537 — 
the  aggregate,  39,590.  Tbese  are  di- 
vided into  610  companies,  giving  an 
average  of  about  65  officers  and  soldiers 
to  a  company.  Besides  these,  there  are 
seven  companies,  from  which  no  returns 
have  been  received,  and  which  would 
make  the  aggregate  about  40,000.  The 
state's  property  in  the  Arsenals  at  Port- 
land and  Bath,  in  I -J?,  was  valued  at 
$  1 50,807,  since  which  time  sufficient 
additions  have  been  made  to  it  to  main- 
tain that  value,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
livery of  some  articles  for  the  use  of  the 
Militia,  and  the  supposed  deterioration 
occasioned  by  time. 

Banks.  By  the  returns  laid  before 
the  legislature,  it  appears  that  the  situ- 
ation of  the  banks,  in  June  last,  was  as 
follows:  The  total  amount  due  from 
them  was  $4,327,70307,  viz.  capital 
stock  $2,440,000,  bills  in  circulation 
$1,158,350,  and  net  profits  on  hand 
$t^)  X')!t  21  ;  balances  due  to  other  banks 
5l  17,588  47,cash  deposited $550,805  39. 
The  amount  of  their  resources  wu 
$4,328,12<»68,  viz.  specie  in  banking 
houses  $137,036  19,  real  estate 
$74,382  80,  bills  of  other  banks  in  the 
state  $71 ,050  00,  of  banks  out  of  the 
state  $34,600,  amount  of  all  debts,  ex- 
cept balances  from  other  banks 
$3,732,583  68.    The  amount  of  the 
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last  dividend,  previous  to  June,  was 
$77,025,  of  received  profits  at  the  time 
of  declaring  it  $25,051  37,  and  of  doubt- 
ful  debts  $19,975  93.  The  above  state- 
ment includes  twenty-three  banks ; 
seven  being  new  ones,  made  no  return. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
The  Legislature  assembled  in  Boston, 
Jan.  1.  In  the  Senate  19  members 
were  present.  Benjamin  T.  Pickman 
was  re-elected  President,  and  Charles 
C.  Calhoun,  Clerk.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  about  500  members 
took  their  seats.  William  B.  Calhoun, 
was  re-elected  Speaker,  unanimously, 
and  Luther  S.  dishing,  Clerk.  There 
were  twenty  vacancies  in  the  Senate, 
by  the  failure  of  the  people  in  several 
districts  to  elect  them  in  the  usual  way  ; 
which  vacancies  were  subsequently  fill- 
ed by  a  convention  of  the  two  branches, 
from  the  candidates  voted  for  by  the 
people.  There  having  been  no  choice 
of  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor, 
by  the  people,  the  duty  of  electing  those 
magistrates  devolved  on  the  legislature. 
The  House  of  Representatives  chose,  by 
ballot,  John  Davis  and  Marcus  Morion, 
as  candidates  for  the  office  of  Governor, 
and  Samuel  T.  Armstrong  and  Samuel 
Lathrop  as  candidates  lor  that  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. From  the  candidates, 
thus  presented,  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  Senate  to  choose  those  officers.  In 
that  body,  JOHN  DAVIS  had  30  votes 
and  was  elected  Governor,  and  SAMU- 
EL T.  ARMSTRONG  had  the  same 
number  and  was  elected  Lieutenant* 
Governor.  Mr.  Davis  being  a  member 
of  Congress,  and  attending  upon  that 
service  in  Washington,  was  informed, 
by  a  committee,  of  the  election.  He  ap- 
peared in  a  convention  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  19th  of  January,  was 
qualified,  and  delivered  an  inaugural 
speech.  Hezekiah  Barnard  was  re- 
elected  Treasurer  and  Receiver  Gene- 
ral. Edward  D.  Bangs  was  also  re- 
elected Secretary  of  Slate. 

The  Treasury.  By  the  annual  report 
of  the  Treasurer,  it  appears  that  the 
amount  due  from  the  Commonwealth 
on  the  Istinst.  was  $-!l  ,380  64,  of  which 
$73,000  was  due  to  banks  for  money 
borrowed,  and  the  amount  due  to  the 
Commonwealth  $545,000  30,  viz.  on 
bonds  and  notes  received  for  eastern 
lands, $200,371  10;  miscellaneous  bonds 
and  notes,  $0,345  77  ;  30  shares  in  the 
Gloucester  Canal,  $1500  ;  notes  bearing 
interest  at  5  per  cent,  beinjr  the  amount 
received  of  the  Massachusetts  claim, 
loaned  to  banks  in  Boston,  $281,000. 
The  amount  of  cash  in  the  treasury,  on 


the  1st  inst.  was  $52,873  34.  The 
amount  of  receipts  during  the  last  year, 
including  $81,223  57,  which  was  the 
amount  of  cash  on  hand  January  1, 
1833,  was  $(111,777  26,  vix.  bank  tax 
$260,668  47;  auction  tax  $43.134  55; 
principal  and  interest  of  miscellaneous 
bonds  and  notes  $1,510  80  ;  interest  on 
deposites  in  City  Bank  $2,247  21 ;  in- 
terest on  amount  of  Massachusetts 
claim,  received  and  loaned  to  banks 
$14,050;  on  account  of  lands  in  Maine, 
$77,348  37  ;  district  attorneys'  fees 
$452  28;  miscellaneous  $316;  money 
borrowed  $124,350.  The  expenditures 
during  the  same  period  were  as  follows  : 
salaries  and  incidental  charges  for  the 
support  of  government  $05,309  59 ;  pay 
of  counsellors  $3079 ;  senators  $6900; 
representatives  $89,930  ;  on  rolls  of  ac- 
counts $69,360  38,  of  which  $53,20889 
was  on  account  of  paupers;  balances  of 
the  accounts  of  county  treasurers 
$31,591  15  ;  on  appropriations  for  Adju- 
tant and  Quarter-Master  General's  de- 
partment $4000 ;  appropriations  for  the 
lunatic  hospital  $1H,000  ;  for  the  hospi- 
tal on  Rainsford  s  Island  $7000;  for 
deaf  and  dumb  persons  $4164  26;  for 
Asylum  for  the  blind,  $6871  56 ;  for 
completing  the  house  of  warden  of  slate 
prison  $370  'J-  ;  to  agricultural  societies 
$5060  05  ;  to  pensioners  and  old  and 
wounded  soldiers  $1279  68 ;  soldiers' 
gratuities  $2450;  to  stale  printers 
$5578  51  ;  interest  on  moneys  borrowed 
$10,420  B6;  for  miscellaneous  objects 
$35,795  98 ;  moneys  borrowed  $191,550. 

The  Banks.  There  are  one  hundred 
and  tiro  banks  in  Massachusetts.  The 
abstract  of  the  returns,  showing  the 
state  of  said  banks,  on  the  first  Saturday 
of  October,  1833,  prepared  for  the  use 
of  the  Legislature,  gives  the  following 
statement : — 

Capital  Stock  raid  In,  -    $2» ,936,250  00 

Hills  in  circulation.  -  -  7,kK>,1I0  67 
Net  profit*  on  hand,  -  -  1,993,279  M 
Balance*  due  to  other  Banks,  -  8,881,447  50 
Cash  deposited,  tec.  not  bear- 

int  interest,  -  -  -  3,71fi,183  37 
Cash  deposited,  bearing  interest,  7,940,440  53 
I>ue  from  the  Banks,  -  -  53,190,113  11 
Cold,  oilver,  &c.  in  Banks,     -  929,309  84 

KealeMnte,      ....  791, Ml  77 

Bills  of  Banks  in  this  state,  -  l,S4fi,309  53 
Tlills  of  Hanks  elsewhere,      -  8SO,0SB  43 

Balance*  due  fioni  other  Hanks,  3,3tt,71<>  29 
Doe  to  the  Banks,  excepting 

balance*,  ....  4S,*n,0C«  09 
Total  resources  of  the  Hanks,  53, 139,918  CO 
Amount  of  Ian  dividend,  893,935  00 

Amount  of  reserved  piolit«,  7fl9,438  83 

Debt*  secured  by  plnlcc  of  stock,  K47,.VI9  M 
Delft*  doe,  and  eotnidcred  doubtful,  907,939  11 

Rate  of  dividend  on  amount  of  capi- 
tal of  the  Banks  as  existing  when  divi- 
dend was  made,  3  1-14  of  one  per  cent. 
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Commerce  of  Boston.  The  number 
of  foreign  arrivals  during  the  year  1832, 
was  1004.  The  number  of  foreign  ar- 
rivals in  1633,  was  1007.  The  number 
of  foreign  clearances  for  1832,  waa  !M3. 
The  number  of  foreign  clearances  dur- 
ing the  year  1833,  was  935.  The  duty 
arising  on  foreign  merchandise  imported 
in  the  year  1832,  was  $5,424,83!)  36. 
The  revenue  accruing  on  merchandize 
imported  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
1833,  was  $913,05379.  Second  quarter, 
$904,811 30.  Third  quarter,  1 .3!W,o67  91. 
Fourth  quarter, estimated  at  $087,90000. 
Total,  $3,904,433  05. 

NEW-YORK. 
The  L*<risiaturc  met  at  Albany  on  the 
first  of  January.  The  message  of  the 
Governor,  long  and  elaborate,  presents 
a  variety  of  subjects  connected  with  the 
interests  of  the  stale,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  legislators.  In  relation  to 
the  judiciary  department,  it  suggests 
such  modifications  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, as  shall  tend  to  relieve  the  chan- 
cery and  supreme  courts  from  the  pres- 
ent accumulation  of  business.  The 
penitentiary  establishments  were  never 
in  a  more  favorable  condition.  The  re- 
mark is  applicable  not  only  to  the  dim- 
inution of  crime,  but  to  the  ability  of 
prisons  to  support  themselves.  The 
whole  number  of  convicts  in  the  Au- 
burn and  Mount-Pleasant  prisons,  on 
the  first  of  December  last,  was  1505; 
and  fewer  persons  were  received  into 
them  during  the  past  than  the  previous 
year,  by  31.  The  avails  of  the  labor  of 
the  convicts  in,  both  prisons,  have  de- 
frayed the  ordinary  expenses  and  yield- 
ed a  surplus  income  of  $11,880.  The 
message  renews  the  recommendation  for 
a  separate  prison  for  female  convicts. 
The  whole  number  of  that  class  of  con- 
victs now  in  the  two  prisons,  is  53.  The 
message  also  commends  that  excellent 
institution,  the  House  of  Refuge,  in  the 
city  of  New- York,  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  legislature,  and  to  the 
notioe  of  magistrates  throughout  the 
state,  as  most  likely  to  obtain  the  great 
object  of  punishment,  the  reformation 
of  the  delinquent, and  the  prevention  of 
crime.  In  relation  to  the  establishment 
for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate,  the  asy- 
lums for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  insane 
poor,  and  the  blind,  and  the  county  poor 
house  system,  are  all  the  subjects  of  fa- 
vorable notice.  The  statistical  facts 
relative  to  the  state  of  the  public  educa- 
tion and  moral  improvement,  are  inter- 
esting. All  the  towns  and  wards  in  the 
state,  820  in  number,  have  made  reports 
to  the  superintendent.    In  1632,  there 


were  9,107  district  schools,  in  .which 
512,475  children  were  instructed.  The 
whole  number  of  children  in  these  dis- 
tricts, between  five  and  sixteen  years  of 
age,  was  522,016.  The  amount  of  pub- 
lic moneys  distributed  to  the  districts, 
was  $307,733,  and  the  amount  raised  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  for  the 
same  purpose.  $3''<9,G96;  being  an  ag- 
gregate of  $077  429  .  add  to  this  amount 
the  other  expenses  incident  to  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  whole  sum  expended  for 
common  schools  in  1832,  was  $1 ,100.000. 
The  annual  amount  distributed  among 
the  academies,  is  $10,000.  Their  whole 
number  lust  year  was  05.  The  number 
of  students,  4,*"50.  exceeding  that  of  the 
previous  year  by  008.  The  other  prin- 
cipal topics  of  the  message  are  the  Ca- 
nals, Internal  Improvements, and  Banks. 

The  Finances,  by  the  Comptroller's 
Report,  are  not  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. To  defray  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  government  he  has  expended 
$2t3G.5Gl  35  of  the  General  Fund,  and 
borrowed  $83,140  83  of  the  Bank  Safety 
Fund ;  and  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the 
treasury  to  the  amount  of  $16,557  11. 
Total  of  expenditures  for  supporting  the 
government,  $366,268  'J9.  For  the  en- 
suing year,  a  further  demand  from  the 
General  Fund,  is  estimated  at  $1^8,500. 
The  expenses  of  the  government  are 
prospectively  estimated  at  $322,047  24, 
bearing  a  further  anticipated  deficit  of 
$133,547  24. 

Commerce  of  the  city  of  J\V?e-  York. 
Arrivals  from  Foreign  Countries  during 
the  year  1633. 
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Swedish, 
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5 
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3 
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1 

17 

Austrian, 
Neapolitan, 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Mexican, 

1 

Hnytinn, 

1 

2 

3 

Russian, 
Pi-unman, 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Columbian, 

9 

9 

Brazilian, 
Portuguese, 

1 

1 

Total, 

47<J 

113 

906 

7 

1925 

The  number  of  passengers  arrived 
during  the  year,  41 ,752,  viz.  in  January, 
507;  February,  477;  March,  738;  April, 
3415;  May,  3609;  June,  8850;  July, 
5400;  August,  8728;  September,  3101  ; 
October,  2483;  November,  2394  ;  De- 
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r,  1659. 
gers  arrived  in 
1831,  31,739. 


The  number  of  passen- 

1832,  wu  48,589.  In 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Banks.  The  Philadelphia  Gazette 
gives  the  following  abstract  from  the 
report  of  the  Auditor  General,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  Banks  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Whole  amount  of  capital,  #17,061,94  *  91 

Notemn  circulation,  10,:*i»>,\>ll  til 

Due  to  .leponilor*.  7,7oh,7o4  25 

Due  to  oihi:r  h.itiku,  9,»;i»T.,40fl  40 

Hpecie  on  hand,  8^96,  IsS  7« 

I)u.-  by  other  banks,  9,5HO,IO»  79 

Note*  of  other  bank*,  3,714,901  29 

Notes  discounted,  29,9O,40H  15 

Unclaimed  dividends,  32.'»,!W  17 

Re;il  Kstatu,  l,2Hi,912  74 

Contingent  Fund,  l,7W),tW6  01 

MARYLAND. 

The  Legislature  of  Maryland  conven- 
ed at  Annapolis,  Jan.  1.  The  Senate 
was  organized  by  the  re-election  of 
Benjamin  S.  Forrest,  as  President. 
Seventy-six  members  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  were  in  attendance.  Thomas 
Wright,  was  elected  Speaker,  of  the 
House  of  Delegates. 

Gov.  Thomas  communicated  to  the 
Legislature  his  annual  Message,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  question  of 
boundary  between  that  state  and  Virgin- 
ia, still  remains  unsettled,  and  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  it.  The  subject  of  Internal 
Improvement  is  treated  at  some  length. 
The  Governor  expresses  the  hope,  that 
both  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
will  receive  important  aid  from  the  Na- 
tional Treasury  .  and  that  Pennsylvania 
will  relax  the  policy,  which  prevents 
the  extension  of  the  Baltimore  and  Sus- 
quebannah  Railroad  beyond  the  limits 
of  Maryland.  The  Railroad  from  Balti- 
more to  Washington  will  undoubtedly 
be  completed  within  the  time  prescribed. 
The  subjects  of  education  and  of  the 
militia  are  especially  recommended  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Legislature. 
Gov.  Thomas  has  been  re-elected  by  the 
Legislature  in  Convention.  The  vote 
was  as  follows  :— Thomas  forty-eight, 
Lloyd  forty-six,  Marriot  one. 

VIRGINIA. 
The  election  of  a  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia was  made  by  the  Legislature  on 
Die  7th  of  January.  There  were  three 
candidates ;  Mr.  Watts,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Daniel,  an  adherent  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  and  Mr.  Tazewell,  a  sup- 
porter of  what  are  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Virginia  doctrines.    On  the 


balloting,  Mr.  Watts  received  forty-six 
votes,  Mr.  Daniel  forty,  Mr.  Tazewell 
sixty-seven,  and  there  were  seven  scat- 
tering. On  the  second,  Mr.  Watts 
had  fifty-three,  Mr.  Daniel  two,  Mr. 
McDowel  twenty-two,  Mr.  Tazewell 
eighty-five.  Mr.  Tazewell  was  there- 
fore elected. 

NORTH-CAROLINA. 
The  Legislature  rose  on  the  13th  of 
January,  after  a  session  of  fifty-seven 
days,  the  longest  ever  before  held  ;  but, 
what  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  not- 
withstanding the  many  meetings  of  the 
people  expressive  of  their  desire  for  ex- 
tensive Internal  Improvements,  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  strenuous  exer- 
tions of  toe  Governor  to  the  same  end, 
every  measure  brought  forward  to  effect 
objects  of  this  kind  was  defeated.  The 
friends  of  improvements  have  still 
strong  hopes  of  carrying  their  point  at  a 
future  session,  a  large  majority  of 
people  being  believed  to  be  with 
The  bill  providing  for  taking  the 
of  the  people  on  the  calling  of  a  Con- 
vention, to  amend  the  Constitution  in 
certain  specified  particulars,  was  also 
defeated,  by  a  majority  of  four  votes  in 
the  Senate,  after  having  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  one 
vote  only.  Though  the  Legislature  de- 
clined taking  any  part  of  Internal  Im- 
provement stock,  acts  were  passed  for 
creating  nine  Railroad  Companies. 

KENTUCKY. 
In  his  message  to  the  Legislature, 
Governor  Breathitt  states,  that  he  has, 
pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  that 
body,  subscribed  the  sum  of  $50,000,  on 
the  part  of  the  state,  to  the  Maysville 
road,  $15,000  to  the  road  in  Shelby 
county,  and  $15,000  to  the  board  of  In- 
ternal Improvement  in  Franklin  county. 
It  is  expected  that  these  roads  will  be 
completed  during  the  present  year.  He 
has  also  entered  into  an  arrangement,  by 
which  the  state  has  become  security,  to 
the  amount  of  $150,000,  for  the  Lex- 
ington Railroad  Company  ;  and  recom- 
mends a  small  additional  appropriation 
for  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  Green 
River.  The  treasury  is  at  this  time 
much  in  arrear  ;  to  what  extent,  is  not 
stated.  He  proposes  that  a  state  bank 
shall  be  established,  with  a  capital  of 
four  millions,  and  with  four  or  five 
branches  :  two  fifths  of  the  stock  to  be 
reserved  to  the  state,  and  the  residue 
taken  by  individuals  ;  and  that  scrip  to 
the  amount  of  one  million  dollars,  bear- 
ing an  interest  of  4  1-2  per  cent  paya- 
ble semi-annually,  and  redeemable  at 
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the  expiration  of  thirty  years,  be  issued 
by  the  state.  This  scrip,  be  supposes, 
can  be  sohl  ut  par  in  the  Kastern  cities, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  to  be 
subscribed  to  the  bank  an  stock.  On 
the  subject  of  usury,  the  Governor  pro- 
poses to  the  Legislature  to  re-enact  ihe 
law  of  17'J7,  by  which  a  usurious  con- 
tract was  rendered  wholly  void.  On 
that  of  the  Banks  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  of  Kentucky,  the  Governor  states, 
that  the  state  will  receive  from  the  lat- 
ter the  sum  of  $50,(100.  Thete  remains 
due  to  the  bank  of  the  Commonwealth 
!§tt>47,7G!)  19,  of  which  the  recovery  of 
.$'£'•0,051  (.K)  is  considered  doubtful. 
The  profits  of  the  institution  to  the  state 
during  the  last  year,  were  $1H,(MM),  and 
its  expenses  were  13,000.  The  notes  in 
circulation  on  the  30th  of  November, 
amounted  to  $103,^09  35.  It  is  propos- 
ed that  the  residue  of  the  funds  of  the 
state  in  both  these  institutions  .'hall  he 
subscribed  to  the  new  bank.  The  at- 
tention of  the  Legislature  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  many  important  public 
documents  materially  connected  with 
our  early  history  are  either  lost  or  are  in 
the  hands  of  private  persons.  The  ex- 
pediency of  collecting  such  documents, 
and  having  them  re-published,  is  pressed 


upon  the  Legislature.  The  Transylva- 
nia University  is  represented  as  being 
in  a  highly  flourishing  condition, — and 
other  seminaries  in  the  state  are  favora- 
bly mentioned  The  importance  of 
education  is  commented  on,  and  the  co- 
operation of  all  in  promoting  its  diffu- 
sion is  requested.  The  anulling  of  the 
militia  system  is  objected  to  as  impolitic 
and  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  our 
country.  It  is  proposed  that  a  revision 
of  all  the  laws  upon  this  subject  should 
be  had,  and  that  they  should  be  embod- 
ied in  one  act. 

OHIO. 

A  Convention,  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  several  counties  of  Ohio,  as- 
sembled at  Columbus  on  the  bill  of  Jan- 
uary, to  select  a  candidate  for  Governor 
of  the  state,  and  for  the  Chief  Magis- 
tracy of  the  Union,  and  to  appoint  dele- 
ates  to  attend  a  National  Convention, 
he  number  of  delegates  present  was 
£»7.  Robert  Lucas  was  nominated  as 
the  candidate  for  Governor;  Martin 
Van  Iluren  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  a  unanimous  vote  ;  and  twen- 
ty-one delegates  were  appointed  to  at- 
tend a  National  Convention,  with  in- 
structions to  adhere  to  the  nomination, 
of  Mr.  Van  JJuren. 


DEATHS, 

AND  OBITUARY  NOTICES  OF  PERSONS  LATELY  DECEASED. 
In  Groton,  Ms.  on  the  3d  of 


In  Groton,  Ms.  on  the  3d  of  January,  after  a 
short  indisposition,  Capt.  ARKAHAM  CHILD, 
aged  93.  The  remnant  of  our  revolutionary 
worthies  is  fast  disappearing,  and  It  is  useful  to 
collect  their  testimony  of  the  "  heroic  age"  of 
our  father*,  as  each  assists  in  bringing  the 
struggle  more  home  to  our  bosoms.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  born  at  Waltham,  Au- 
gust 12th,  1741.  The  estate  on  which  he  was 
born,  has  been  in  the  possession  of  tbe  same 
family  for  more  than  a  century — a  fact  worthy 
of  notice,  as  evincing  the  sound  judgement  and 
untiring  industry,  which  are  peculiar  traits  of 
their  character. 

At  tbe  age  of  15,  Abraham  was  apprenticed 
to  a  blacksmith,  with  whom  he  continued  two 
years  ;  when,  no  longer  rontroling  his  patriotic 
ardor,  be  joined  the  company  of  Capt.  William 
Jones,  of  Medford,  in  the  regiment  of  Col.  SaL 
tonstall,  of  Haverhill,  and  marched  to  join  the 
army  under  General  Amherst,  appointed  to  in- 
vade Canada.  After  aiding  in  the  captures  nf 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  and  being  so- 
gaged  in  several  skirmishes,  he  wintered  with 
the  army  at  Crown  Point,  1760.    Marching  in 


Marching  in 

tbe  spring  upon  Montreal,  they  were  compelled, 
after  a  severe  action  at  Silsery,  to  fall  back  upon 
Quebec  ;  from  whence,  finally  concentrating 
their  forces  under  Amherst,  upon  Montreal,  the 


until  I7rS,  when  he  again  entered 
the  service  under  Capt.  William  Baldwin,  of 
Chelmsford,  of  Col.  Hoar's  regiment,  marched 
to  Boston,  look  shipping  to  Halifax,  and  thence 
sailed  to  aid  in  the  reduction  of  some  French 
posts  In  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  .  upon  the 
accomplishment  rf  which,  reluming  to  Halifax, 
he  there  s|ient  tbe  winter,  working  at  his  trade. 
At  the  peace  of  I7ti3,  he  returned  home.  In 
17117,  he  married  one,  whose  subsequent  eon- 
duct  proved  her  a  fit  partner  for  a  14  Son  of  Lib- 
erty." In  1774,  wben  the  Provincial  Congress 
deemed  it  necessary  to  organise  more  thorough- 
ly a  military  force,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant 
of  Capt.  Abijab  Child's  company  of  "Minute 
Men."  In  the  following  year,  he  warmly  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  tbe  English  at  the  battle 
of  Islington.  Then  entering  the  State's  ser- 
vice for  eight  months,  as  Lieutenant  of  Captain 
J.  Williams's  company,  in  Col.  Baldwin's  regi- 
ment, he  assisted  in  proving  "  Yankee  Coward- 
Ice"  upon  Bunker's  Hill.    At  the 


upon 
time 


his  trade,  at  which  he 


Norton,  he  marched  to  New- York, 
I  at  the  defeat  of  Long- Island,  in  the 
of  1776.  Retreating  with  the  main 
tbe  Jerseys,  Into  Pennsylvania, 
he  was  one  of  that  determined  band,  which, 
beaded  by  Washington,  resolved  to  turn  the 
current  of"  si 
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ing  the  endeavor,  our  soldier  returned  home 
with  I  hi'  rank  of  Captain  in  Colonrl  Western's 
regiment.  In  1777  he  took  command  of  three 
hundred  men,  whom  he  had  assisted  in  recruil- 
ini*.  ntnl  joined  General  Gates  in  time  to  nul  ut 
the  capture  of  Burgnyne.  Returning  to  the 
main  army,  he  paused  the  winter  at  Valley 
Forge,  where  he  endured  hardships,  compared 
with  which,  hi*  former  sufferings  were  pleas- 
ures. But  the  following  summer,  a*  he  stated, 
he  thoroughly  wanned  himself  at  Monmouth. 
Water  not  being  attainable,  his  soldiers  stove  in 
a  nogf'iead  of  brandy,  and  madly  assuaged 
their  overpowering  thirst,  without  more  effect 
therefrom,  than  if  it  had  been  so  much 


remainder  of  his  eventful  life,  beloved  and  re- 
spected, he  calmly  pursued  his  course,  retaining 
all  hi*  faculties  and  strength  to  the  last,  und 
finally  expired — 

"  Like  one  who  wrap*  the  drapery  of  his  couch 


III  1770  he  wa*  appointed  to  the  command  of 
a  company  of  Light  Infantry,  under  Major 
William  Hull;  and  on  the  1.1th  July,  as  senior 
Captain  of  the  Infantry,  he  headed  the  assault 
at  the  storming  of  Stone)  Point.  (Jen.  Wayne, 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  early  discovery, 
ordered  the  musket*  to  be  unloaded,  and  the 
flint*  withdrawn.  Adv amine  thus,  In  solid 
column"  tn  the  assault,  lliey  suddenly  displayed 
to  the  right  and  left,  sprang  boldly  to  the  walls, 
under  a  murderous  fire  of  crape  and  ino«<i<i<  try 
from  the  now  aroused  Britons,  and  trained  the 
ramparts  w  ith  the  exulting  shout  of,  "  llurinh  ! 
the  fort  Is  our*  !"  We  have  the  authoritv  of 
the  late  General  Hull,  to  state,  that  the  first 
man  w  h.>  named  the  ram|Mirt  and  rnlsed  the  cry 
■of  victory,  was  our  enthusiastic  Captain.  In  the 
act  of  parry  ing  a  thrust  from  a  British  officer, 
Captain  Child  received  a  slight  wound  in  the 
hand,  which  was  the  only  injury  he  received 
through  all  his  campaign*. 

Soon  after  this,  domestic  affairs  imperiously 
calling  for  his  presence,  he  bade  a  final  adieu  to 
the  army.  His  wife,  meanwhile,  had  nobly 
proved  herself  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  ma- 
tron. She  had  almost,  through  her  own  exer- 
tions, (her  husband's  pay  beinc  almost  nomi- 
nal, )  clothrd  and  maintained  her  children  com- 
fortably— had  educated  them  as  well  as  the 
times  admitted,  (several  of  them  in  after  years 
taught  our  country  schools,)  and  indeed,  to  the 
time  of  her  death,  in  1SII,  proved  herself  worthy 
of  those  times  of  closest  trial.  Alter  residing 
several  years  in  Wendell,  he  removed  in  1711,1, 
to  Grolnn,  Mass.  In  1 1  es  he  applied  for,  and 
received,  the  half  pay  pension.     During  the 


At  Kalesh,  in  North  Carolina,  on  the  1 
January,  de-ply  regretted,  Colom 
rOUC,     '««  7"«n  )  ear  of  his  nge.  Tin 


ed  was  amidst  the  band  of  I 
Independence  in  Mecklenburg  county,  in 
slate,  on  the  aoth  of  May,  1775.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Kt  volution  he  was  appointed 
a  subaltern  officer  in  the  regiment  of  the  South- 
Carolina  line,  commanded  by  his  father,  Gen. 
'I'li< una*  Polk,  and  ut  the  dose  of  the  war  he 
held  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the 
North  Carolina  line,  having,  except  durum  a 
nine  month's  confinement  from  a  severe  wound. 
In  en  in  active  service  during  the  whole  of  that 
memorable  Mrnggle.  He  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Camden,  Kutaw,  Brand)  wine,  and 
Germantuwn,  and,  in  the  last,  was  a  second 
time  severely  wounded.  At  the  battle  of  Guil- 
ford, which  occurred  during  a  short  interval  In 
whn  h  In  was  out  of  command,  lie  was  actively 
engaged  as  a  volunteer.    Tbe  Colonel  was  the 


solo  surviving  Field  Officer  of  the  North-Caro- 
lina line.  Al  the  close  of  the  revolution,  be 
bec  ame  a  member  of  the  Soc  iety  of  Cincinnati ; 


roftbe  Society  of  Cincinnati; 
in  17!»1  was  appointed  by  General  Wash 
I  net  on.  Supervisor  of  the  Revenue  for  tbe  Dis- 
trict or  North  Carolina,  which  lie  held  till  the 
termination  of  the  Kxcise  System  ;  and  al  the 
establishment  of  the  State  Bank  of  Noctti-Caro- 
lina,  in  1h  10,  he  was  appointed  President  of  that 
Institution,  and,  for  ten  years,  presided  over 
it  with  great  credit  to  himself, and  usefulness  to 
the  slate. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  be  was 
appointed  by  President  Madison,  a  Brigadier- 
General  in  the  Army  of  the  l/nited  States, 
«  lilrh,  for  reasons  then  well  known  to  the  pub- 
lic, he  declined  to  accept. 

The  colonel  has  left  behind  him  numerous 
family  connexions  and  friends  to  deplore  his 
loss.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  large  property, 
principally  in  valuable  Western  lands. 


Qj'  We  have  observed  in  the  Baltimore  American  an  intimation  that  some  of 
the  articles  in  our  department  of"  Politics  and  Statistics"  are  the  property  of  that 
Journal,  and  are  not  duly  credited.  In  our  original  advertisement,  (and  several 
times  since)  we  Btated  that  this  department  would  consist  of  matter  selected  from 
the  public  journals,  taken  wherever  we  should  find  it,  probably  sometimes  without 
variation.  The  original  author*  of  the  statements,  thus  selected,  cannot  always  be 
ascertained.  Experience  in  collecting  abstracts  of  public  affairs  has  shown  us 
that  the  Baltimore  American  is,  to  say  the  least,  one  of  the  sottrces  on  which  we 
can  rely  with  the  utmost  confidence,  and  from  which  we  have  drawn  without 
hesitation  or  reserve.  It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser 
has  furnished  a  liberal  share  of  these  summary  records  of  passing  political  events; 
and  that,  unless  forbidden  to  take  for  our  Monthly  Summary  what  almost  every 
newspaper  editor  is  in  the  daily  or  weekly  habit  of  appropriating  to  h  s  own  use, 
we  shall  be  pleased  still  to  avail  ourselves  of  labors  so  acceptable  to  tbe  public,  as 
those  of  the  editors  of  the  American  and  Advertiser. 
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THE  HARTFORD  CONVENTION. 

An  English  electioneering  declaimer  at  the  Hustings,  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  making  frequent  allusions  to  the  "  Carnatic 
question,"  as  he  termed  it,  in  the  course  of  his  inflammatory  harangue, 
was  asked,  by  one  standing  by,  who  probably  had  sufficient  reason  to 
doubt  the  political  knowledge  of  the  orator — "  Pray,  sir,  what  is  the 
*  Carnatic  question  V  "  The  orator,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  came 
to  a  dead  stand.  With  about  as  much  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
New-England,  in  1814,  and  of  the  previous  and  existing  measures  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  as  the  English  orator  possessed 
of  the  doings  of  the  Ministry,  of  the  affairs  of  the  East-India  Company, 
of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  of  the  territories  of  the  Carnatic,  have  our 
stump  orators  and  shallow  politicians  bandied  about  "  Hartford  Con- 
vention," as  a  convenient  compound  watchward  of  party.  Thousands 
of  persons  have  denounced  the  Convention  as  a  nefarious  assemblage, 
got  up  for  sedition  and  treason, — in  a  word,  for  a  severance  of  the  Un- 
ion ; — persons  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  occasions  which  led  to 
it, of  the  men  who  constituted  it, and  of  the  results  of  their  deliberations. 
Some  of  the  most  noisy,  probably,  cared  nothing  about  these  things, 
or  were  incapable  of  understanding  them,. and  were  least  of  all  desirous 
of  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

There  is  another  class  of  men,  not  deficient  in  talents  or  intelligence, 
who  are  beginning  to  take  an  aclive  part  in  the  political  movements  of  the 
day,  to  whom  the  history  of  the  Hartford  Convention  is  very  imperfectly 
known,  and  whose  prejudices  lean  in  favor  of  the  clamorous  denouncers 
of  that  body.  They  are  such  mc<i  as  may  be  reasonably  expected  to 
infortn  themselves  concerning  a  subject  which  has  much  to  do  with  the 
reputation  of  New-England  ;  for  if  she  deserves  the  harsh  rebukes  and 
virulent  invectives,  which  have  been  poured  out  upon  her  so  profusely, 
she  cannot  wipe  out,  by  all  the  penitence  and  expiations  that  can  proceed 
from  one  generation,  the  deep  stains  of  guilt  with  which  she  is  polluted. 
We  are  now  furnished  with  a  full  history  of  the  "  Hartford  Conven- 
tion," by  Theodore  Dwight,  who  was  the  Secretary  of  that  body  ;  and 
vol.  vi.  *24 
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hereafter,  those  who  shall  throw  out  unfavorable  insinuations  against  it, 
without  repairing  to  the  law  and  the  testimony,  will  be  unworthy  the 
countenance  of  honest  men. 

The  occasions  which  led  to  this  Convention  will  now  be  briefly 
noticed. 

The  leading  men  of  the  party  called  Federalists,  a  name  which 
originally  indicated  nothing  more  than  friends  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, or  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  were,  from  the  beginning, 
opposed  to  the  war  of  1812,  or  Madison's  war,  as  it  is  often  called. 
They  were  satisfied  that  both  Jefferson  and  Madison  had  given  strong 
indications,  in  the  early  periods  of  our  government,  of  a  strong  bias 
towards  France,  and  equally  strong  prejudices  against  Great-Britain. 
Both  of  them  were  opposed  to  Washington's  declaration  of  neutrality, 
in  1793,  and  regarded  it  as  an  act  of  ingratitude  towards  France. 
They  were  believed  to  be  upon  intimato  and  confidential  terms  with 
Genet,  Fauchet,  and  Adet,  those  meddlesome  and  lawless  ministers  of 
the  French  republic,  who  came  among  us  while  we  were  youug  as  a  na- 
tion, while  our  gratitude  to  the  French  as  allies  in  war  was  still  fresh, 
and  while  there  was  a  wild  and  prevalent  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  repub- 
lican France.  And  it  was  no  less  fully  believed,  that  they  lost  no 
opportunity  of  stirring  up  the  prejudices  of  the  American  people  against 
Great-Britain,  and  of  opening  afresh  the  wounds  that  seemed  at  any 
time  to  be  partially  healed,  from  that  time  onward.  The  tteaty  made 
with  Great-Britain,  in  February,  1807,  by  Monroe  and  Pinckney,  a 
treaty  which  Jefferson  himself  acknowledged  to  embrace  "  ail  that 
could  be  obtained  from  the  British  government,"  was  rejected  by  him 
with  contempt.  He  did  not  lay  it  before  the  Senate,  lest,  as  some  sup- 
posed, it  should  be  ratified  ;  or,  it  may  be,  because  it  did  not  accom- 
plish all  that  he  demanded  ;  because  no  provision  was  made  in  it  to 
prevent  the  impressment  of  seamen.  Every  other  matter  of  dispute 
between  the  two  countries  was  adjusted,  and  some  approximation  was 
made  towards  appeasing  the  loud  complaints  which  had  existed  on  the 
subject  of  impressment.  Mr.  Monroe  says,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Madison,  after  the  return  of  the  former  from  England,—"  The 
idea  entertained  by  the  public  is,  that  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
were  abandoned  by  the  American  commissioners  in  the  late  ncgocia- 
tion,  and  that  their  seamen  were  left,  by  tacit  acquiescence,  if  not  by 
formal  renunciation,  to  depend,  for  their  safety,  on  the  mercy  of  the 
British  cruisers.  I  have,  on  the  contrary,  always  believed,  and  still 
do  believe,  that  the  ground  on  which  that  interest  was  placed  by  the 
paper  of  the  British  commissioners  of  November  8,  1800,  and  the  ex- 
planations which  accompanied  it,  was  both  honorable  and  advantageous 
to  the  United  Stales ;  that  it  contained  a  concession  in  their  favor,  on 
the  part  of  Great-Britain,  on  the  great  principle  in  contestation,  never 
before  made  by  a  formal  and  obligatory  act  of  the  government,  which 
was  highly  favorable  to  their  interest ;  and  that  it  also  imposed  on  her 
the  obligation  to  conform  her  practice  under  it,  till  a  more  complete 
arrangement  should  be  concluded,  to  the  just  claims  of  the  United 
States." — "  The  British  paper  states  that  the  king  •  •  •  had 
directed  his  commissioners  to  give  to  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
States  the  most  positive  assurances  that  instructions  had  been  given, 
and  should  be  repeated  and  enforced,  to  observe  the  greatest  caution 
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ia  the  impressing  of  British  seamen,  to  preserve  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  from  molestation  or  injury,  and  that  immediate  and 
prompt  redress  should  be  afforded  on  any  representation  of  injury  sus- 
tained by  them." 

But  while  the  British  government  was  thus  relaxing  somewhat  of  the 
rigor  of  its  system  upon  a  point  which  no  man  in  the  United  States 
could  seriously  believe  it  would  then  abandon,  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not 
deign  to  refer  the  treaty  to  the  Senate,  which  was  in  session,  when  it 
was  received ;  foregoing  all  the  other  benefits  of  the  treaty,  by  an  ad- 
herence to  what  he  knew  to  be  impracticable  ;  relying  upon  popular 
clamor  to  exaggerate  the  evil  of  impressment ;  determining  to  stop  short 
of  nothing  but  the  entire  renunciation  of  the  principle  and  practice  of 
impressment  by  the  British  government ;  and  to  accept  of  no  modifica- 
tions proposed  for  the  remedy  of  abuses.  Thus  it  was,  that,  upon  his 
own  responsibility,  he  put  at  hazard  the  peace  of  his  country,  by  spurn- 
ing the  utmost  concessions  that  could  be  procured  .from  a  proud  nation, 
even  when  harassed  by  all  the  perplexities  which  she  had  to  encounter 
in  resisting  the  march  of  revolution,  and  the  strides  of  conquest,  which 
were  going  on  under  the  all-grasping  power  of  her  mighty  foe,  and 
threatening  to  leave  her  single-handed  in  the  great  struggle  of  nations. 

Mr.  Madison  succeeded  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  Chief  Magistracy,  in- 
cumbered with  all  the  embarrassments  in  which  it  was  involved  by  his 
predecessor, — himself  having  shared  deeply  in  the  policy  which  pro- 
duced those  embarrassments.  The  British  orders  in  council,  and  the 
impressment  of  seamen,  were  the  great  subjects  of  complaint  and  irri- 
tation. A  mock  reconciliation,  however,  was  brought  about  with 
Great-Britain,  in  less  than  two  months  after  Mr.  Madison's  inaugura- 
tion, attended  with  remarkable  circumstances.  Mr.  Erskine  was  the 
British  minister  resident  here  when  Mr.  Madison  came  into  office, 
March,  1809  ;  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  April  following,  that  minis- 
ter, after  informing  Mr.  Smith,  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  he  was 
"  instructed  to  communicate  to  the  American  government  his  majesty's 
determination  of  sending  to  the  United  States  an  envoy  extraordinary, 
invested  with  full  power  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  ail  the  points  of  the 
relations  between  the  two  governments,"  he  proceeded  to  intimate,  as 
if  he  had  received  new  instructions,  or  made  a  discovery  in  those 
which  were  first  given  him,  that  M  his  majesty  mould  be  willing  to  with- 
draw his  orders  in  council  of  January  and  November,  1807,  so  far  as 
respects  the  United  States,  in  the  persuasion  that  the  President  would 
issue  a  proclamation  for  the  renewal  of  the  intercourse  with  Great- 
Britain,  and  that  whatever  difference  of  opinion  should  arise  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  terms  of  such  an  agreement,  will  be  removed  in 
the  proposed  negociation." 

This  unexpected  overture,  faintly  though  potentially  expressed,  (if 
we  may  use  the  apparent  solecism)  was  met  in  the  utmost  haste,  by  a 
reply  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  following  day,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  spring  his  trap  in  season  to  secure  the  prey.  "  I  am  author- 
ized to  assure  you,"  says  the  Secretary  to  Mr.  Erskine,  "  that  in  case 
his  Britannic  Majesty  should,  in  the  mean  time,  [before  the  arrival  of  a 
special  envoy]  withdraw  his  orders  in  council  of  January  and  Novem- 
ber, 1807,  so  far  as  respects  the  United  States,  the  President  will  not 
fail  to  issue  a  proclamation,  by  virtue  of  the  authority,  and  for  the  pur- 
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poses  specified  in  the  statute  commonly  called  the  non-intercourse 

act." 

The  next  day,  (April  19)  Mr.  Erskine  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  as  follows  : — "  I  am  authorized  to  declare  that  his  Majesty's 
orders  in  council  of  January  and  November,  1807,  will  have  been 
withdrawn,  as  respects  the  United  States,  on  the  10th  day  of  June 
next."  This  communication  was  acknowledged  by  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  on  the  very  same  day,  with  an  assurance  that  the 
President  would  issue  his  proclamation  for  the  renewal,  on  the  10th  of 
June,  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Great-Britain.  No  sooner 
was  the  proclamation  promised  than  it  was  produced.  It  bears  the 
same  date  as  the  letters  of  the  British  Minister  and  American  Secre- 
tary which  have  just  been  mentioned.  This  sudden  outpouring  of  light, 
aftor  a  long  period  of  darkness,  alike  astonished  and  delighted  the 
people.  They  did  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  British  minister  was 
endued  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  or  was  merely  a  faithful  scribe  who 
recorded  only  what  his  masters  dictated — whether  he  wrought  by 
magic  or  by  a  straight-forward  policy.  AH  this  was  natural  enough  in 
the  people.  But  what  it  was  that  made  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  had  always  been  so  wary  and  searching  in  matters  of 
diplomacy,  all  at  once  so  confiding,  we  can  only  divine,  and  possibly 
might  not  divine  rightly.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  Mr.  Erskine 
had  transgressed  his  instructions,  about  which  our  government  had 
taken  special  care  not  to  be  inquisitive.  He  had  come  to  an  inference, 
from  his  various  instructions,  that  he  was  complying  with  his  "  Majes- 
ty's wishes"  in  assuring  the  government  of  the  United  States  that  the 
orders  in  council  would  be  repealed — his  "  Majesty's  wishes"  being  a 
phrase  equivalent,  no  doubt,  to  "  his  Majesty  would  be  willing," — the 
.phraseology  with  which  he  first  shadowed  forth  faintly  the  conciliatory 

Jurposes  ef  his  master.  Our  diplomacy,  in  the  times  of  Presidents 
efTerson  and  Madison,  was  far  from  being  laconic  ;  and  yet,  compared 
with  the  case  before  us,  for  brevity  and  despatch,  we  can  hardly  find 
a  diplomatic  race  terminated  by  so  short  a  heat;  a  race  in  which  we 
have  scarcely  beheld  the  gymnasts  at  the  starting-plaoe,  before  we  find 
that  they  Have  reached  the  goal. 

With  whatever  motives  or  degree  of  confidence  this  business  was 
managed,  its  disastrous  issue,  (for  the  British  government  disclaimed 
the  arrangement,)  gave  opportunity  for  reviving,  with  still  greater  in- 
tensity, the  feeling  of  irritation  against  England.  The  non-intercourse 
act  was  renewed,  and  quibbling  and  hopeless  negotiations  were  carried 
on  concerning  the  English  blockades  and  orders  in  council,  brought 
into  comparison  with  the  French  decrees,  to  prove  that  the  English 
government  was  the  aggressor  against  our  neutral  rights,  and  had  done 
us  most  harm.  Meantime  the  negotiations  with  France,  with  here 
and  there  a  big  phrase  and  half-angry  expostulation,  were  of  the  most 
lenient  character,  under  the  constant  watch  and  dictation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Executive  Department ;  and  sometimes  the  tone  of  them  was 
even  apologetical,  in  regard  to  the  outrages  of  the  French  continental 
system,  to  a  degree  which  excited  the  contempt  of  Napoleon  himself. 
The  "  restrictive  system"  of  the  United  States,  as  it  was  called,  while 
it  injured  the  trade  of  Great-Britain,  though  it  had  also  a  color  of  like 
hostility  to  Prance,  was  scarcely  felt  by  her,  and,  in  fact,  whatever 
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was  its  purpose,  fell  in  with  the  general  policy  of  Napoleon  to  cripple 
Great-Britain  in  her  commerce,  her  most  vital  part.  And  so  it  was, 
also,  that,  notwithstanding  there  were  no  essential  changes  in  our  re- 
lations with  the  latter  power,  since  the  failure  of  the  arrangement  with 
Erskine,  yet,  in  1811,  the  very  period  when  Bonaparte  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  mighty  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Russia,  and  the 
whole  world  was  under  a  spell  which  scarcely  suffered  a  hope  to  be 
uttered  that  his  power  could  ever  wane, — the  measures  of  our  govern- 
ment began  to  savor  more  strongly  of  war,  which  was  finally  declared 
June  18th,  1812. 

,  This  event,  though  not  unexpected,  was  ill  received  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  New-England,  particularly  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  The  previous  policy  of  the  government  bad  brought 
great  distress  upon  Massachusetts,  and  the  injuries  inflicted  on  her 
commerce  had  affected  deeply  aH  her  other  interests  and  branches  of 
industry.  Two  months  before  the  declaration  of  war,  the  governors  of 
the  different  states  were  requested,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  con- 
formity with  a  previous  act  of  Congress,  to  detach  their  several  por- 
tions of  one  hundred  thousand  militia,  which  the  President  was  "  au- 
thorized to  call  into  actual  service,  en  all  the  exigencies  provided  by  the 
constitution."  But,  though  this  herald  of  war  (if  we  may  so  personify 
it)  thus  stalked  publicly  through  the  land,  yet  all  the  discussions  on 
the  subject,  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Congress,  were  se- 
cret. The  minority  of  the  representatives,  as  appears  in  their  address 
to  the  people,  well  understood  the  reasons  of  this,  "  On  this  topic," 
(speaking  of  the  war)  they  said,  "  so  vital  to  your  interests,  the  right 
of  public  debate,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  has  been  denied  to  your  rep- 
resentatives. They  have  been  called  into  secret  session  on  this  most 
interesting  of  all  your  public  relations,  although  tire  circumstances  of 
the  time  and  of  the  nation  afforded  no  one  reason  for  secrecy,  unless  it 
be  found  in  the  apprehension  of  the  effect  of  public  debate  on  public 
opinion;  or  of  public  opinion  upon  the  result  of  the  vote.  *  *  *  No 
one  reason  for  war  was  intimated  but  such  as  was  of  a  nature  public 
and  notorious.  The  intention  to  wage  war  and  invade  Canada,  had 
been  long  since  openly  avowed.  The  object  of  hostile  menace  had 
been  ostentatiously  announced.  The  inadequacy  both  of  our  army 
and  navy  for  successful  invasion,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  fortifica- 
tions for  the  security  of  our  seaboard,  were  every  where  well  known. 
Yet  the  doors  of  Congress  were  shut  upon  the  people.  They  have 
been  carefully  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  progress  of  measures,  until  the 
purposes  of  the  administration  were  consummated,  and  the  fate  of  the 
country  sealed.  In  a  situation  so  extraordinary,  the  undersigned  have 
deemed  it  their  duty  by  no  act  of  theirs  to  sanction  a  proceeding  so 
novel  and  arbitrary.  On  the  contrary,  they  made  every  attempt,  in 
their  power,  to  attain  publicity  for  their  proceedings.  All  such  at- 
tempts were  vain.  When  this  momentous  subject  was  stated,  as  for 
debate,  they  demanded  that  the  doors  should  be  opened. 

"  This  being  refused,  they  declined  discussion  ;  being  perfectly  con- 
vinced, from  indications  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood,  that  in  the 
house,  all  argument  with  closed  doors  was  hopeless ;  and  that  any  act 
giving  implied  validity  to  so  flagrant  an  abuse  of  power,  would  be  little 
less  than  treachery  to  the  essential  rights  of  a  free  people." 
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The  grounds,  assumed  for  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great- 
Britain,  were  the  continuaucc  of  the  orders  in  council  and  the  im- 
pressment of  seamen.  The  British  orders  in  council  were  rescinded 
within  a  week  after  the  declaration  of  war  hy  the  American  Govern- 
ment, and,  consequently,  the  only  matter  in  dispute,  to  which  the 
authors  of  the  war  clung  with  all  possible  energy  and  zeal,  was  that 
of  the  impressment  of  seamen.  Ten  months  after  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  (April,  1813,)  this  point  was  maintained  in  its  full  extent 
in  the  instructions  given  to  our  commissioners  appointed  to  negotiate 
under  the  proposed  mediation  of  Russia.  The  sum  and  substance 
was,  "Our  flag  shall  protect  the  crew."  Soon  after,  the  British  hav- 
ing declined  the  Russian  mediation,  Gottenburg  was  fixed  upon  for 
the  negotiation.  The  instructions  still  were — "  Our  flag  must  protect 
the  crew."  In  February,  1814,  after  Bonaparte's  disastrous  retreat  from 
Moscow  became  known  here,  the  tone  of  the  instructions  was  changed, 
having  lost  all  its  imperative  character.  In  June  following,  the  com- 
missioners were  told,  that  if  the  British  government  would  not  relin- 
quish the  "  claim  to  impress  from  American  vessels,  or  discontinue 
the  practice,  even  in  consideration  of  the  proposed  exclusion  from 
them  of  British  seamen,  you  may  concur  in  an  article,  stipulating  that 
the  subject  of  impressment  be  referred  to  separate  negotiation.  This 
was  on  the  25th  of  the  month.  On  the  '27th  of  the  same  month,  the 
following  supplement  was  transmitted  to  the  commissioners  :  "  You 
may  omit  any  stipulation  on  the  subject  of  impressment,  if  found  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  the  termination  of  the  war." 

Such  was  the  state  of  our  secret  diplomacy  in  June,  1814.  But  in 
October,  four  months  later,  when  efforts  were  making  at  head-quarters 
to  raise  an  overwhelming  army  by  a  general  conscription,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War, — speaking  the  language  of  the  executive, — thus  appealed 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  nation:  M  It  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  if 
the  United  Slates  sacrifice  any  right,  or  make  any  dishonorable  con- 
cession to  the  demands  of  the  British  government,  the  spirit  of  the 
natiou  will  be  broken,  and  the  foundation  of  their  union  and  independ- 
ence shaken.  The  United  States  must  relinquish  no  right,  or  perish 
in  the  struggle." 

This  theatrical  flourish,  be  it  remembered,  was  enacted  four  months 
after  the  only  right  for  which  we  were  contending,  was  submissively 
surrendered,  by  the  instructions  to  our  commissioners,  though  un- 
known to  the  people.  But  the  people,  if  they  gave  any  interpretation 
to  this  language  of  the  Secretary,  could  interpret  it  only  according  to 
the  canons  of  the  administration.  What  could  be  a  "  dishonorable 
concession,"  if  it  were  not  that  of  abandoning  the  subject  of  the  im- 
pressment of  seamen,  which  was  the  continual  burden  of  our  story  of 
wrongs,  inflicted  upon  us  by  Britain  ?  For  what  right  were  wo  "  to 
perish  in  the  struggle,"  rather  than  relinquish  it,  if  it  were  not  the 
right  so  strongly  claimed,  that  "our  flag  must  protect  the  crewl" 
For  this  right,  partly,  the  war  was  waged  ;  for  this,  millions  and  mill- 
ions of  money  were  wasted,  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  lives  sac- 
rificed ;  for  this  the  hand  of  industry  was  palsied  ;  and  at  last  peace 
was  procured  and  proclaimed,  without  a  word  of  consolation  to  the 
frustrated  hopes  of  our  rulers.  The  sacrifices  and  sufferings  of  the 
people  were  now  left  behind,  for  unminglcd  exultation  at  the  sound  of 
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peace.  The  transition  from  gloomy  forebodings  to  smiling  congratu- 
lations, from  despondency  to  the  outbreaking  of  joy,  manifested  by 
rinsing  of  bells,  illumination  of  dwellings,  and  festive  meetings  in  our 
towns  and  villages,  was  instantaneous  and  universal.  No  one  asked 
how  the  contest  closed.  Peace  was  the  magic  word,  which  dispelled 
all  inquiries  whether  any  right  was  relinquished ;  and  no  one  now 
dreamed  of  the  glory  of  "  perishing  in  the  struggle."  What  we  had 
gained  or  lost  by  our  sufferings  in  the  struggle,  was  a  subject  for 
future  meditation,  at  a  more  tranquil  moment.  The  loss  of  men  and 
money,  in  carrying  on  the  war,  could  be  counted ;  individual  suffering 
and  loss,  and,  above  all,  the  loss  of  opportunity  in  the  advancement  of 
the  common  weal,  made  up  of  individual  prosperity,  was  incalculable. 

But  we  return  to  the  commencement  of  the  war.  It  was  declared 
much  against  the  wishes  of  the  leading  men  and  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  neighboring  states.  If  the  alleged  reasons  for  the 
war  were  the  true  reasons,  they  did  not  believe  that  the  end  aimed  at 
would  be  accomplished.  As  a  war  of  invasion,  on  our  part,  to  wrest 
the  Canadian  provinces  from  the  British,  it  was  thought  to  be  rash 
and  romantic.  We  had  neither  the  military  preparations  nor  the  ex- 
perienced military  men  for  such  an  onset.  The  saddest  predictions  of 
the  opposers  of  the  war  were  accomplished.  But  the  disasters  of  this 
land  expedition,  for  which  we  were  indebted  to  the  government,  were 
alleviated  by  some  brilliant  exploits  at  sea,  which  our  rulers  had  never 
dreamed  of,  though,  of  course,  those  achievements  were  passed  to 
their  credit,  as  an  offset  to  the  total  failure  of  the  only  plans  of  which 
they  were  the  real  authors.  In  fact,  the  manner  in  which  the  war 
was  conducted,  was  so  far  from  reconciling  those,  who  thought  it 
unwise  in  the  beginning,  to  the  measures  of  the  administration,  that 
they  became  even  more  hostile  to  those  measures,  and  their  party 
waxed  stronger  every  day.  In  Massachusetts,  for  example,  in  1812, 
the  Federal  candidate  for  Governor,  Caleb  Strong,  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy  votes;  but  in 
1813,  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  thirteen  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-four  votes.  So  that  thousands  who,  in  the  former  year, 
would  have  shuddered  at  being  called  Federalists,  in  the  latter  enlisted 
heartily  in  the  measures  which  the  party  so  denominated  were  pursu- 
ing. As  this  is  now  matter  of  history,  we  may  call  things  by  their 
right  names.  Meantime,  the  gallant  naval  achievement  of  Commo- 
dore Hull  took  place,  and  strongly  as  were  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts attached  to  the  Navy,  which  was  so  zealously  cherished  by  John 
Adams,  when  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  yet  the  war  administration 
gained  none  of  their  favor.  They  cheered  the  victor,  and  extolled 
him  in  toasts  and  songs,  and  then  turned  to  meditate  on  the  evils 
which  visited  them  on  every  side. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  two  months  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  the  Governors  of  the  New-England,  and,  we  suppose,  of 
the  other  states,  were  required  to  detach  their  several  portions  (as 
assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  War)  of  one  hundred  thousand  militia, 
for  the  service  of  the  country.  On  the  22d  of  June,  General  Dear- 
born, to  whom  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast  of  New-Kngland  was  con- 
fided by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  called  on  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  for  detachments  of  troops,  for  the  defence  of  different 
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ports  and  harbors,  along  the  coast,  from  Mac  In  as  to  Newport  iu 
Rhode-Island,  inclusive.  The  Governor  did  not  comply  with  the 
requisition,  justifying  this  course  by  an  appeal  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  declares  that  "  Congress  may  provide  for 
calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
insurrections,  and  repel  invasions;" — and  to  the  Act  of  Congress, 
April,  1812,  empowering  the  President  to  "  call  iulo  actual  service  any 
part,  or  the  whole  of  said  detachment  [of  one  hundred  thousand 
militia]  fti  all  the  exigences  provided  by  the  Constitution."  The  Gov- 
ernor maintained  that  no  suggestion  was  made  that  either  of  the  exi- 
gences, recognized  by  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  United  States, 
existed.  "  General  Dearborn,"  he  adds,  "  plainly  supposed  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  act  declaring  war,  he  was  authorized,  by  virtue  of 
the  power  given  him  by  the  President,  to  require  any  part  or  the  whole 
of  our  detached  militia  to  be  called  oul  and  marched  to  such  places  in 
this  and  the  other  states,  as  he  might  think  proper.  If  this  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution  is  correct,  the  President  and  Congress  will  be 
able,  at  any  time,  by  declaring  war,  to  call  the  whole  militia  ot  the 
United  States  into  actual  service,  to  march  them  to  such  places  as 
they  may  think  fit,  and  retain  them  in  service  as  long  as  the  war  shall 
continue.  •  *  •  If  the  mere  act  of  declaring  war  gives  a  right  to  the 
national  government  to  call  the  militia  into  service,  and  detain  them 
for  six  months,  it  must  give  a  right  to  detain  them  six  years,  if  the  war 
continues  so  long;  and  the  national  government  has  the  same  author- 
ity to  call  out  the  whole,  or  a  part,  of  the  militia." 

A  similar  demand  was  made  upon  the  government  of  Connecticut,  and 
the  militia  were  withheld  for  the  same  reasons  w  hich  were  assigned  by 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  The  requisition  of  General  Dearborn, 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  was  made  in  four  days  after  the  war  was 
declared  ;  and  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  which  the  requisi- 
tion was  founded,  was  issued  six  days  before  the  declaration  of  war. 
There  could  be  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  determining  whether,  at  the 
time  the  troops  were  called  for,  they  were  needed  in  order  to  repel  inva- 
sion. The  fact  is,  they  were  wanted  to  perform  garrison  duty,  and  intend- 
ed to  be  employed  as  .soldiers  of  the  regular  army,  under  the  command  of 
the  General  of  the  district,  with  the  proviso  that  they  should  not  be 
compelled  to  remain  in  actual  service  more  than  six  months.  They 
were  to  relievo  the  United  States  soldiers,  so  that  the  latter  might  be 
withdrawn,  and  employed  in  a  distant  service,  while  their  proper  busi- 
ness was  the  defeuce  of  the  ports  and  harbors;  to  be  assisted,  indeed, 
by  the  militia,  whenever  there  should  be  imminent  danger  of  invasion. 
But  such  was  not  the  course  pursued.  In  a  little  more  than  three 
weeks  after  his  call  for  detachments  of  the  militia,  (July  15)  General 
Dearlw>rn  wrote  to  the  Governors  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
as  follows : — 

"  Having  received  order*  to  leave  the  sea-coast,  where  I  wan  ordered  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  necessary  measures  for  placing  the  towns  and  garrisons  in 
a  state  of  defence  against  the  invasion  or  attack  of  the  enemy,  and  to  repair  to 
Albany, — it  becomes  my  duty  again  to  request  your  excellency  to  order  out  such 
jiart  of  your  State's  quota  of  detached  militia  as  the  present  state  of  war  requires. 
The  numbers,  I  had  the  honor  to  state  to  your  excellency,  in  my  letter  of  the 
9M  tilt.  As  other  objects  will  require  the  service  of  a  great  part  of  the  regular 
troops,  it  will  become  my  duty  to  order  them  from  th«  Bea^board,  [a  pretty  unccr 
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emonious  leave-taking,]  and,  of  course,  I  must  leave  some  part  of  the  coast  with 
less  protection  against  those  depredating  parties  of  the  enemy,  that  may  attempt 
invasion  for  the  mere  purpose  of  plunder,  than  prudence  would  have  justified,  if 
a  suitable  number  of  the  militia  should  not  be  ordered  out  in  conformity  with  the 
views  and  intentions  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  before  expressed." 

A  more  irritating  and  preposterous  system  of  measures  can  scarcely 
be  imagined.  Four  days  after  the  war  was  declared,  the  commanders 
in  chief  of  the  militia  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  are  called 
upon,  in  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  the  government  of  the  Union, 
to  place  a  portion  of  their  forces  in  the  garrisons  and  principal  ports 
and  harbors  of  a  coast  of  more  than  six  hundred  miles  in  extent.  The 
militia  are  to  be  there  at  school,  for  a  few  days,  in  company  with 
United  States  soldiers — the  general,  appointed  by  the  government  of 
the  Union,  is  to  give  some  wholesome  orders  for  their  governance — 
and  then  march  off  with  his  regular  troops  upon  a  Quixotic  expedition 
to  the  North,  leaving  the  points  and  stations,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  protect  by  disciplined  men  in  time  of  pence,  to  be  defended  by  raw 
soldiers  in  time  of  war — soldiers,  too,  who  should  not  be  compelled  to 
serve  for  more  than  six  months.  All  this  is  sufficiently  extraordinary, 
and  if  any  thing  more  was  intended,  if  the  militia,  when  they  came 
within  the  grasp  of  military  despotism,  were  to  be  used  for  any  service 
to  which  they  might  be  lured  or  driven,  the  case  is  so  much  the  more 
aggravated.  After  all  the  clamor  which  has  been  raised  against  our 
state  government  for  its  conduct  in  this  business,  we  are  not  afraid  to 
reduce  the  whole  matter  to  a  direct  argumcntum  ad  hoininem,  and  to 
ask  of  any  honorable  and  conscientious  man,  what  he  would  do  in  the 
like  case.  What  security  would  there  be  that  the  governor  of  the 
state,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  militia  should  not  be  despoiled  of 
his  military  forces,  and  consequently  of  the  body  of  his  people,  (for  the 
militia  are  such)  and  thus  be  left  very  much  in  the  predicament  of  the 
governor  installed  by  the  renowned  knight  of  La  Mancha?  Without 
pursuing  this  subject  farther,  it  may  be  essential  to  state,  aa  an  undeniable 
fact,  that,  while  New-England  was  almost  abandoned  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, nothing  was  omitted  or  declined,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
close  of  the  war,  either  in  the  way  of  prompt  co-operation  with  the 
government  of  the  Union,  or  of  voluntary  services  and  efforts,  to  bring 
the  militia  into  efficient  action  for  preventing  and  repelling  invasion, 
and  this,  too,  at  a  sacrifice  for  which,  at  the  time,  and  ever  since,  she 
has  experienced  little  else  than  insult  and  ingratitude. 

Such  as  have  been  already  stated,  with  as  much  fulness  as  an  essay 
for  this  journal  will  permit,  were  some  of  the  causes,  more  or  less  re- 
mote, that  produced  the  convention  of  the  New-England  Atlantic 
states,  which  met  at  Hartford.  The  immediate  cause  was  the  intoler- 
able pressure  which  had  been  long  accumulating,  and  was  felt  in  all 
its  pressure  in  1814.  Invasions  had  then  actually  occurred  on  the 
sea-board ;  those  states  were  left  wholly  to  rely  on  their  own  means 
and  power  of  defence  ;  they  were  obliged  to  share  in  the  expensive, 
and,  as  they  thought,  wasteful  provisions,  for  carrying  on  an  offensive 
war  in  the  North,  while  they  were  left  with  the  whole  burden  of  the 
defence  of  their  extensive  coast ; — and  while  they  were  obliged  to  pay 
their  own  militia,  the  compensation  for  whose  services  was  fretfully 
spurned  by  the  general  government,  they  were  reproached  because 
vol.  vi.  25 
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their  capitalists  would  not  lend  that  money  to  the  government  of  the 
Union,  which  the  alarming  state  of  things  near  their  own  dwellings 
admonished  them  to  withhold.  Add  to  all  these  things  the  desponding 
accounts  from  the  seat  of  government  in  regard  to  the  negociations  for 
peace  at  Ghent,  and  consequently  the  little  hope  of  a  speedy  close  of 
the  war,  and  who  can  wonder  that  the  New-England  states,  which  had 
been  already  abandoned  by  the  government  of  the  Union,  and  had 
been  obliged  to  provide  for  their  own  defence,  should  seek  to  combine 
their  counsels  for  mutual  encouragement,  and  for  making  that  defence 
more  effectual. 

Early  in  the  year  IS  14,  memorials  were  addressed  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts,  from  various  parts  of  the  interior,  prayiug  that 
body  to  interpose  for  vindicating  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  suggesting  for  that  purpose  the  appointment  of  delegates,  "  to 
meet  delegates  from  such  other  states  as  might  think  proper  to  appoint 
them."  The  report  of  the  legislature,  though  it  distinctly  acknowl- 
edged the  right  of  such  a  convention,  decided  that  it  was  inexpedient 
at  that  time.  The  date  of  the  report  is  February  4th,  1814.  In 
October  following,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  two  Houses  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

"  Resolved,  that  twelve  persons  be  appointed  as  delegates  from  this  Common- 
wealth, to  meet  and  confer  with  delegates  from  the  other  New-England  slates,  or 
any  other,  upon  the  subject  of  their  public  grievances  and  concerns;  and  upon 
the  best  means  of  preserving  our  resources;  and  of  defence  against  the  enemy  ; 
and  to  devise  and  suggest  for  adoption  by  those  respective  stales  such  measures 
as  they  may  deem  expedient ;  and  also  to  take  measures,  if  they  shall  think  ii 
proper,  for  procuring  a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  United  Stales,  in 
order  to  revise  the  Constitution  thereof,  and  more  effectually  to  secure  the  sup- 
port and  attachment  of  all  the  people,  by  placing  all  upon  the  basis  of  fair  repre- 
sentation." 

The  twelve  delegates  were  elected  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  to  sixty -seven,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  were  directed  to  communicate  the 
proceedings  to  the  governments  of  other  states.  Rhode-Island  elected 
four,  and  Connecticut  seven.  Two  gentlemen  from  New-Hampshire 
and  one  from  Vermont,  chosen  by  local  conventions  in  those  states, 
(the  Legislatures  not  being  in  session,)  were  admitted  as  members. 
The  delegates  from  Rhode-Island  and  Connecticut,  were  appointed 
pursuant  to  a  resolve,  in  each  state,  similar  to  that  of  Massachusetts. 
In  the  doings  of  all  the  states  concerned,  thorough  regard  was  ex- 
pressed and  paid  to  their  obligations  as  members  of  the  great  confed- 
eracy. There  was  nothing  in  the  plan  or  objects  of  the  convention, 
which  militated  against  either  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Union;  and  the  private  journal,  which  has  recently  appear- 
ed entire,  is  as  innocent  as  the  report  which  was  published  at  the 
close  of  the  session  of  the  Convention.  Apart  from  several  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  (a  procedure  not  very  uncommon  in 
other  states,)  the  three  following  Resolutions  at  the  close  of  the  Re- 
port, embody  the  views  of  the  Convention,  so  far  as  immediate  results 
were  aimed  at,  and  show  the  whole  extent  of  their  treasonable  pur- 
poses and  measures. 

"  Rtaolted,  That  it  be  and  hereby  is  recommended  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  states  represented  in  this  Convention,  to  adopt  all  such  measures  as  may 
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be  necessary  effectually  to  protect  the  citizens  of  said  states  from  the  operation 
and  effects  of  all  acta  which  have  been  or  may  be  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  contain  provisions,  subjecting  the  militia  or  other  citi- 
zens to  forcible  drafts,  conscriptions,  or  impressments,  not  authorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  be,  and  hereby  is  recommended  to  the  said  Legislatures,  to 
authorize  an  immediate  and  earnest  application  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  requesting  their  consent  to  some  arrangement,  whereby  the  said  slates 
may,  separately  or  in  concert,  be  empowered  to  assume  upon  themselves  the 
defence  of  their  territory  against  the  enemy ;  and  a  reasonable  portion  of  the 
taxes,  collected  within  said  states,  may  be  paid  into  the  respective  treasuries 
thereof,  and  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  balance  due  said  states,  and  to 
the  future  defence  of  the  same.  The  amount  so  paid  into  said  treasuries  to  be 
credited,  and  the  disbursements,  made  as  aforesaid,  to  be  charged,  to  the  United 
Slates. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  be,  and  hereby  is  recommended  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
aforesaid  states,  to  pass  laws,  (where  it  has  not  already  been  done,)  authorizing 
the  Governors  or  Commanders-in-chief  of  their  militia,  to  make  detachments 
from  the  same,  or  to  form  voluntary  corps,  as  shall  be  most  convenient  and  con- 
formable to  their  constitutions,  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  well  armed,  equipped, 
and  disciplined,  and  held  in  readiness  for  service  ;  and  upon  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  either  of  the  other  states,  to  employ  the  whole  of  such  detachments 
or  corps,  as  well  as  the  regular  forces  of  the  state,  or  such  part  thereof  as  may  be 
required  and  can  be  spared  consistently  with  the  safety  of  the  stale,  in  assisting 
the  state,  making  such  request  to  repel  any  invasion  thereof  which  shall  be  made 
or  attempted  by  the  public  enemy." 

The  first  of  these  resolutions  was  dictated  under  the  apprehension 
of  the  monstrous  system  projected  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  filling 
up  and  increasing  the  army,  which  system  had  been  referred  to  a 
committee  of  Congress  for  consideration.  The  second  and  third 
resulted  from  a  consideration  of  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  New- 
England  states;  the  General  Government  having  put  it  out  of  its 
power,  hy  the  manner  in  which  the  war  was  conducted,  to  alTord  relief 
to  those  states,  and  having  refused,  under  pretexts  which  came  conve- 
niently to  its  aid,  in  its  bankruptcy,  to  pay  for  the  services  of  the 
militia.  The  time  then  had  surely  arrived,  when  it  behooved  them  to 
provide  for  their  mutual  defence  ;  the  government  of  the  Union  having 
failed,  and  declared  its  inability,  to  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
according  to  its  obligations  as  prescribed  in  the  constitution.  It  was 
a  very  general  belief  that,  if  peace  had  not  been  concluded  immedi- 
ately after  the  doings  of  the  Hartford  Convention  were  published,  that 
the  second  and  third  resolutions  would  have  been  favorably  received 
by  the  government  of  the  Union,  which  would  have  been  exonerated 
upon  such  liberal  terms,  from  a  duty,  which,  in  con  equence  of  its 
own  delinquencies,  could  not  be  fulfilled. 

The  characters  of  the  men  who  composed  this  Convention,  if  there 
were,  in  the  circumstances  attending  it,  any  occasion  for  alarm,  were 
such  as  to  quiet  all  apprehension  in  such  persons  as  knew,  or  took  any 
pains  to  know,  their  qualities  and  standing.  They  were  men  eminent 
for  their  talents  and  virtues,  Their  commission  was  not  one  to  be 
coveted.  It  was,  indeed,  salutary,  and  not  to  be  declined  ;  salutary 
to  the  community,  because  it  allayed  the  uneasiness  that  prevailed, 
and,  in  some  portions  of  the  country,  the  violence  which  would  brook 
no  delay  in  measures  for  relief.  Several  of  them,  it  is  certain,  were 
above  all  ambition  of  appearing  conspicuously  before  the  public  in  any 
political  relation  ;  perhaps  a  majority  of  them  were  so.  Wise  men,  as 
they  were,  and  selected  not  as  the  violent  leaders  of  a  party,  but  as 
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counsellors  who  might  exercise  a  wholesome  control,  they  could  not 
but  perceive  that  they  were  exposed  to  the  shafts  of  the  malicious  and 
the  ignorant — the  willfully  ignorant,  who  would  not  choose  to  appre- 
ciate their  motives.  They  knew,  also,  that  though  the  disaffection 
towards  the  administration  of  the  General  Government  was  wide-spread, 
yet  there  were  different  temperaments,  and  that  they  had  little  favor 
to  expect  from  the  feverish  or  the  frigid.  The  former  were  such  as 
not  only  set  forth  the  wrongs  which  were  inflicted  upon  New-England, 
but  threw  out  phrases  of  hostility  and  menace  touching  the  Union, 
which  those  who  chose  to  make  no  allowance  for  the  language  of 
passion,  and  whose  interest  it  was  to  give  the  worst  coloring  to  public 
feeling  in  the  Eastern  states,  perversely  applied  to  the  whole  people, 
not  excepting  the  leading  men.  But  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that 
amidst  all  the  virulence  of  parties,  during  the  evil  times  which  have 
been  briefly  sketched  in  the  preceding  remarks,  no  allegations  of  a 
disposition  to  invade  the  union  of  the  states,  and  no  menaces  to  with- 
draw from  the  Union,  have  ever  been  charged  upon  any  public  body, 
or  upon  any  combination  of  individuals,  in  New-England,  with  a 
shadow  of  probability  or  of  proof.  New-England  is  clear  in  this 
matter.  She  has  weathered  the  storm  under  political  pilots,  which 
she  thought  cared  nothing  for  her  interests,  and  were  otherwise  very 
unskillful  at  the  helm  ;  but  whatever  complaints  she  may  have  uttered, 
whatever  individuals,  in  their  seasons  of  irritation  or  despondency, 
may  have  said  concerning  the  value  of  the  Union,  or  the  inequalities 
of  its  blessings, — they  have  never  seriously  set  about  the  casting  up  of 
of  its  value  to  determine  whether  they  should  annul  the  bargain  or 
compact. 

The  able  report  of  the  members  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  it  is 
unnecessary,  here,  to  analyze  or  discuss.  It  is  historical  and  specula- 
tive, going  into  the  general  subject  of  past,  and  especially,  existing, 
grievances  ;  while  it  proposes  and  explains  such  measures  as  seemed 
to  afford  the  fairest  promise  of  immediate  relief  and  future  security  to 
the  New-England  states.  It  recognizes,  again  and  again,  the  deep 
attachment  of  those  states  to  the  Union,  and  scans,  with  great  and 
far-reaching  ability,  and  in  a  manner  at  once  firm  and  dispassionate, 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  the  blighting,  withering  effect  of 
its  measures  on  the  people  represented  by  the  Convention.  The  most 
ingenious  politician,  disposed  to  trace  most  watchfully  and  with  t'ie 
minutest  scrutiny,  the  propositions,  opinions,  and  reasonings  of  that 
report,  however  hostile  to  the  Convention  he  may  have  been,  has 
never  been  able  to  place  his  finger  upon  a  passage,  disorganizing, 
seditious,  unfriendly  to  the  Constitution  ;  while  thousands,  who  were 
too  stupid,  or  who  would  not  take  pains  to  understand  it,  or  were  per- 
verse enough  to  misinterpret  it  by  design,  have  affected  to  believe  that 
"  it  meant  rebellion." 

But  however  free  from  this  charge  might  be  the  report  itself,  yet  the 
state  of  feeling  and  talking,  and  the  previous  measures  in  New-En- 
gland, which  led  to  the  convention,  particularly  the  failure  to  comply 
with  the  requisitions  of  government  respecting  the  militia,  added  to  the 
M  Secret  Journal,"  from  which  all  monstrous  and  horrible  shades  were 
conjured  up,  were  doubtless  rebellion  outright,  if  not  overt.  Now,  we 
have  the  whole  of  the  secret  journal,  from  the  Secretary  himself,  a 
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gentleman  of  high  standing  in  the  community,  and  of  irreproachable 
character.  It  affords  nothing  to  gratify  curiosity,  respecting  the  ability 
displayed  in  the  discussions  of  that  distinguished  assembly  ;  but  who-, 
ever  has  expected  to  find  in  these  arcana,  any  projects  rebellious  or 
treasonable,  must  forever  despair  of  accomplishing  his  generous  hopes 
and  wishes. 

A  single  remark  only  can  here  be  made  upon  the  expediency  of  the 
Convention,  concerning  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  generation  that 
has  since  come  upon  the  stage,  to  judge.  It  is  enough  that  a  great 
body  of  the  people  then  living,  and  acting,  and  suffering,  and  who 
could  not  know  wheu  the  evils  they  endured  would  come  to  an  end, 
thought  it  expedient,  and  that  some  of  our  best  and  purest  men,  who 
were  selected  at  their  call,  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  disobey  it, — men 
who  knew  how  to  weigh,  and  who  generously  risked,  those  chances  and 
changes  in  affairs,  which  the  most  sagacious  ruler  or  citizen  could  not 
foretell.  W. 


THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD. 

.    FROM  THE  GERMAN  OP 'JERUSALEM. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  all  questions  is,  "  Is  there  a  God, 
or  is  there  none  1  Is  there  a  supreme,  intelligent  being  from  whom 
the  world,  with  its  constitution  and  order,  has  its  origin,  or  shall  we 
consider  ail  as  the  effect  of  an  eternal  Nothing,  of  a  blind  chance,  or  as 
the  everlasting  consequence  of  an  ever-dead  necessity  ?"  To  tne  this 
is  the  nearest  and  most  important  thought  which  my  reason  can  con- 
template ;  and,  turn  my  eyes  where  I  will,  I  may  look  at  the  heavens 
above  rne,  I  may  consider  the  creatures  by  which  I  am  surrounded,  I 
may  close  my  eyes  and  bury  myself  in  my  own  sensations  ;  still  is  this 
thought  with  all  its  weight  equally  present.  I  see  every  where  a  beauty 
and  in  infinite  variety — a  harmony  in  which  my  soul  loses  itself  in  rap- 
ture. I  look  at  the  heavens.  What  a  mysterious  power,  which  main- 
tains all  the  countless,  immense  spheres  in  one  unbroken  order  !  What 
an  incomprehensible  wisdom  which  keeps  one  portion  of  them  unmoved 
in  its  place  in  measureless  space,  but  by  the  simplest  law  permits 
others  to  move  around  it  as  a  common  centre,  at  a  distance  which  is 
most  accurately  determined  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  each.  If  there 
be  no  God,  no  intelligent  free  being,  who  has  arranged  all  this,  then  is 
all  the  darkest  riddle  to  me,  and  the  perfection,  the  harmony,  which  I 
meet  with  here  on  earth,  equally  inexplicable. 

In  their  first  foundation  1  find  all  unformed  and  rough  ;  this  is  Na- 
ture's stock.  But  if  I  ascend  only  one  step,  I  find  this  rough  material 
already  formed  with  infinite  beauty  into  metals,  salts,  stones,  and 
crystals.  And  what  a  new  scene  of  variety,  order,  and  beauty,  if  I 
rise  still  one  step  higher,  and  see  how  this  rough  dead  matter  is  organ- 
ized, with  constant  and  infinite  variety,  into  innumerable  species  of 
trees,  plants,  and  flowers!  The  crystal,  the  flint,  keep  their  form  un- 
changed ;  they  remain  single  as  they  are  jvithout  any  visible  alteration 
or  increase.    In  this  kingdom,  on  the  contrary,  all  is  in  continual 
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change,  here  every  thing  grows,  here  every  thing  lives,  and  every  thing 
in  innumerable  degrees.  In  the  same  earth,  fertilized  by  the  same 
rains,  all  stand  confused  together,  and  all  in  odor,  color,  and  taste,  are 
infinitely  different ;  every  thing  grows,  increases,  dies  ;  every  thing  is 
unchanged  in  its  nature,  every  thing  in  its  own  season,  every  thing  in 
the  most  perfect  harmony  with  the  rest  of  nature,  every  thing  different 
and  every  thing  by  the  most  uniform  law. 

I  ascend  still  a  step  higher  and  my  view  becomes  still  infinitely  won- 
derful. In  what  I  have  passed  I  saw  in  infinite  variety  and  beauty  the 
most  skillful  mechanism.  But  except  in  growth  all  is  yet  dead,  all 
grows  and  dies  upon  the  place  where  it  is  born  without  being  sensible 
of  its  own  existence.  But  here  I  see  every  where  arbitrary  motions, 
the  most  delicate  sensations,  the  most  skillful  instincts.  The  lowest 
plant  was  yet  half  stone  ;  the  lowest  animal  is  visibly  connected  with 
the  plant;  half  animals  which  grow  in  branches  ;  animals  of  one  spe- 
cies of  sensations;  animals  which  have  five  senses;  some  which  die  on 
the  place  where  they  were  born,  whose  shell  is  their  whole  world  ;  oth- 
ers which  by  means  of  smell,  hearing,  sight,  perceive  the  remotest 
things;  animals  huge  as*  mountains  ;  animals  to  whom  the  space  of  a 
grain  of  sand,  a  drop  of  water,  a  leaf,  is  a  world.  And  each  is  perfect 
in  its  kind,  each  has  its  limbs  which  are  adjusted  with  a  wisdom  not 
too  accurate  to  the  rest  of  its  bodily  structure,  to  its  destination,  to  its 
nourishment,  to  the  elements  in  which  it  lives  ;  each'has  its  peculiar 
instincts  which  harmonize  with  its  nature.  And  still  there  reigns  in 
this  unquiet,  arbitrary  kingdom,  the  same  order  which  I  perceived  in 
the  kingdom  of  plants.  All  have  their  apportioned  degrees,  their  allot- 
ted places,  their  immutable  laws.  All  remains  unchanged  in  its  kind; 
nothing  is  confused,  nothing  is  lost,  nothing  becomes  imperfect,  noth- 
ing can  rise  above  the  degree  of  its  nature.  Each  has  its  measure  of 
strength,  its  measure  of  desire,  its  determined  continuance.  I  find 
no  where  a  genuine  reason  ;  but  a  mysterious  inexplicable  law,  which 
is  quicker  and  more  sure  than  all  reason,  supplies  the  deficiency.  I 
myself  am  still  an  infinitely  great  wonder  to  myself.  On  one  hand  I 
belong  to  the  plant  the  nearest  related  to  the  animal ;  on  the  other,  I 
have  an  infinite  superiority  in  my  form,  in  my  limbs,  in  my  faculties. 
I  have  a  reason,  a  free  will.  In  me  every  thing  is  united  ;  through 
me  every  thing  becomes  reason,  every  thing  harmony,  every  thing,  for 
the  first  time,  true  beauty-  Without  me  is  nature  poor ;  I  penetrate 
into  her  inmost  laboratory;  I  discover  her  most  mysterious  laws;  I 
measure  the  heavens,  I  weigh  the  planets,  I  make  the  past  and  the  fu- 
ture present  to  me  ;  my  views,  my  faculties,  my  instincts,  have  no 
where  their  bounds  ;  in  me  all  is  eternal.  1  am  my  own  lawgiver,  my 
own  judge. 

But  what  do  I  see  in  this  riches,  in  this  order,  if  there  is  no  God, 
no  intelligent  free  being,  who  has  produced  all  this,  and  has  contrived 
this  magnificent  order  ?  But  how  clear,  how  fair,  how  quiet,  all  be- 
comes in  my  soul,  so  soon  as  the  thought  breaks  upon  it  that  the  world 
has  its  origin  from  one  supreme  intelligent  being.  What  the  sun  is  to 
my  eyes,  is  this  quickening  thought  to  my  reason.  In  this  light  all  at 
once  becomes  clear  around  me.  Where  before  I  saw  nothing  but 
darkness  I  now  see  only  transporting  reason,  every  where  the  best  ends 
coupled  with  the  wisest  means.    I  see  every  where  the  Father  of  na- 
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ture,  who  seeks  to  bind  in  the  wisest  manner  with  his  benevolent  hand 
all  her  members,  the  motion  of  his  lifeless  creatures,  and  the  impulses 
of  his  living  ones,  in  one  common  perfection.  This  Creator  has  given 
me  a  reason,  a  moral  sense-  of  good  and  evil,  a  sure  proof  that  it  is  his 
will  that  I  should  recognize  it  for  my  first  law.  R. 


MY  NOSE. 

"  Just  like  my  subject  now  shall  be  my  song- 
It  .haVl  be  witty,  and  it  *hnll  be  lung." 

I  am  a  staunch  Utilitarian,  and  therefore  I  quarrel  continually  with 
my  nose.  What  was  it  made  for  ? — an  ornament  ?  If  so,  it  has  failed 
in  its  end,  for  it  is  such  neither  in  shape  nor  color.  It  looks  like  a 
blue  bottle.  A  proposition  must  be  a  very  evident  one,  when  it  is  as 
plain  as  the  nose  on  my  face.  This  most  preposterous  proboscis  of 
mine  is  so  long  a  tube,  that  a  sneeze  or  two,  upon  it,  is  like  the  note 
of  a  trumpet,  and  it  would  amaze  you  to  hear  me  play  one  of  these 
involuntaries.  When  I  blow  it  in  church,  it  more  than  "  drowns  the 
parson's  saw," — it  startles  the  whole  congregation. 

Catullus,  on  some  occasion,  wished  that  he  was  all  nose.  I  have 
much  less  to  wish  for  in  this  respect,  than  the  elegant  poet ;  but  he 
lived  in  Italy,  where  there  are  many  sweets  and  no  icicles.  Had  he 
lived  in  New-England,  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  no6e  many 
sizes  less  than  mine  ;  and,  in  winter,  he  would  have  been  glad  of  a 
bag  to  carry  it  in. 

Ovid,  like  myself,  was  distinguished,  and  surnamed  from  his  nose; 
for  he  was  called  Naso,  as  I  am  Nasty.  Whether  we  have  the  same 
peculiarity,  I  know  not,  for  history  and  biography  are  silent  upon  the 
most  interesting  topics.  As,  however,  he  was  beloved  by  the  Princess 
Julia,  his  nose  could  hardly  have  resembled  mine,  which  has,  on  two 
unfortunate  occasions,  produced  very  different  results,  when  suddenly 
brought  before  females. 

The  Romans  were  a  great  people,  and  they  had  noses  in  proportion. 
Any  man,  now-a-days,  boasts  that  he  has  a  Roman  nose,  if  nature  has 
given  him  a  beak  like  an  owl,  or  a  parrot.  But  no  Roman  had  any 
feature  of  this  description,  except,  perhaps,  the  blacklegs  and  chari- 
oteers of  the  circus.  The  Roman  nose  was  not  hooked.  Titus  had 
one,  from  which  something  might  have  been  spared  without  injuring 
the  symmetry  of  his  face ;  and  Cicero  had  ten  times  as  much  nose  as 
John  Randolph.  Augustus  had  as  good  an  aquiline  as  Napoleon, 
whom  he  resembled  in  his  other  features.  Julius  Caesar,  Trajan,  and 
many  of  the  good  emperors,  were  somewhat  prominent  in  nose  ;  but 
the  bad  princes,  such  as  Nero,  Caligula,  and  Caracalla,  were  a  little 
deficient.  Hcliogabalus  had  a  snout  like  a  pig.  Of  Grecian  noses,  I 
am  ashamed  to  confess  ignorance.  I  have  a  pretty  collection  of  busts 
to  illustrate  Roman  noses ;  of  the  Greek,  I  have  but  a  head  of  Soc- 
rates, whose  nose  is  the  best  specimen,  I  have  ever  seen,  of  the  pug. 

In  a  climate  like  ours,  a  nose  is  a  doubtful  blessing, — it  is  but  a 
peg  to  hang  sneers  and  icicles  upon.    It  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  thermom- 
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eter,  by  which  a  man  may  estimate  the  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point ;  but  to  do  this,  he  must  be  at  some  pains  to  preserve  his  ther- 
mometer from  being  frozen  ;  for,  in  this  state,  it  cannot  be  trusted. 
Mine  has  been  frozen  so  often,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  buy  a 
Fahrenheit. 

In  our  cold  springs,  we  have  a  few  scentless  flowers ;  some  pretty 
violets,  that  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  eye,  to  break  it  to  our 
nose ;  but  we  have  little  gratification  for  the  sense  of  smelling,  and  if 
all  our  springs  were  like  those  of  Arabia  Felix,  could  they  atone  for 
the  severity  of  a  single  winter  ?  There  are  sixty  days  in  our  solar 
year,  when  the  sensation  produced  by  cold,  upon  the  nose,  is  as 
though  a  rat  were  hanging  from  the  tip  of  it,  by  his  teeth.  It  is  a 
torture.  St.  Dunstan,  when  he  held  his  diabolic  antagonist  by  the 
nose  with  red-hot  forceps  till  he  roared  again,  inflicted  little  more  pain 
than  many  a  cold  snap  inflicts  in  winter.  When  the  ice  is  four  feet 
thick,  it  is  no  time  for  me  to  be  abroad.  I  must  stay  in  and  warm 
my  gourd  by  artificial  means. 

I  have  been  a  traveler  in  spite  of  my  nose,  as  I  am  a  writer  "  in 
spite  of  nature  and  my  stars."  Yet  1  traveled  like  a  meteor,  or  the 
Strasburgher.  All  men  gazed  at  me.  I  was  once  at  Chamouni ; 
where,  to  say  the  truth,  I  was  well  enough  pleased  with  the  place  and 
with  my  nose;  for  the  air  was  perfumed  with  the  countless  variety  of 
flowers  that  make  the  honey  of  this  valley  so  delicious  and  renowned. 
I  ventured  up  the  mountain  as  far  as  the  Mer-de-glace,  but  here  I 
stopped  in  the  cabin  while  my  comrades  ascended  ;  I  was  detained 
by  my  nose.  The  guides  looked  at  it,  but  were  afraid  to  assume  the 
responsibility,  and  i  had  unluckily  left  behind  my  beaver  cap  and 
bear-skin  nose-bag.  It  was  well  I  stayed,  for  the  least  prominent  nose 
in  the  party,  and  a  small  one  it  was,  returned  frost-bitten. 

In  fine,  "  sagacity,"  it  has  been  said,  "  is  the  nose  of  the  mind  ;" 
and  in  this  point  I  should  be  well  pleased  to  have  my  proportions  en- 
larged ;  for  it  is  probable  that  this  mental  nose  has  appeared  to  be 
very  small  in  the  present  narrative.  I  had  prepared  a  memoir  of  my 
whiskers,  but  will  retain  it  till  I  see  the  eventual  effect  of  a  dye,  which 
has  turned  them  into  all  the  prismatic  hues.  They  are  now  of  a  pea- 
green,  but  I  suppose  they  will  be  brown  at  last ;  for  so  the  label  on 
the  phial  assures  the  purchaser.  I  do  not  much  roind  it,  as  it  occurs 
at  a  time  when  1  must  necessarily  have  kept  house  on  account  of  My 
Nose.  H. 
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HISTORY   AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Wiien  we  are  told  that  "  history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  exam- 
ple," we  have  a  representation  of  what  it  should  be,  rather  than  what 
it  generally  has  been.  It  should,  iudced,  be  a  faithful  record  of  those 
things,  which  are  most  valuable  in  the  experience  of  past  ages  for  the 
benefit  of  future  times.  It  should  be  such  a  picture  of  human  life,  as 
may  be  expected  not  merely  to  amuse,  but  to  impress  the  heart,  and 
exert  a  salutary  power  on  the  main  springs  of  action.  It  should  de- 
velop those  great  principles,  which,  by  divine  appointment,  diffuse 
their  influence  through  every  human  being.  This  influence  it  should 
trace  through  all  its  windings,  till  it  issues  in  the  happiest  results,  or 
overwhelms  in  merited  wo  those  who  dare  to  obstruct  its  course. 

The  proper  effects  of  history,  it  is  evident,  must  depend  much  on  a 
judicious  selection  of  subjects.  The  ends  in  view  neither  require  nor 
admit  a  detailed  account  of  every  human  being,  any  more  than  a  good 
treatise  on -geology  admits  a  particular  description  of  every  individual 
pebble,  and  every  grain  of  sand  in  the  world.  In  each  science  we 
must  generally  treat  of  hundreds,  and  thousands,  and  millions,  collect- 
ively ;  or,  if  individuals  be  particularly  described,  they  must  be  com- 
paratively few,  and  such  alone  as  are  suited,  by  the  prominence  of 
their  characteristics,  to  exemplify  the  great  principles  we  wish  to  en- 
force or  unfold. 

History,  according  to  the  subject  and  the  principal  end  in  view,  is 
properly  divided  into  two  kinds,  civil  and  biographical ;  the  former 
treats  of  communities,  and  is  intended  to  have  a  direct  influence  on 
public  counsels  and  transactions  ,  while  the  latter  is  more  immediately 
adapted  to  the  private  life  of  the  reader,  whatever  station  he  may  fill. 
These  two  species  of  history,  however,  may  intermingle  more  or  less 
with  each  other.  The  biography  of  public  characters,  if  complete, 
must  identify  itself,  to  a  considerable  degree,  with  the  annals  of  the 
communities,  of  which  they  are  members;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  general  history,  which  is  entitled  to  a  perusal,  unfolds,  in  some 
measure,  the  personal  characters  of  the  most  conspicuous  agents. 

The  civil  history,  if  well  composed,  must  have  a  tendency  to  inform 
public  men,  and,  in  various  ways,  to  promote  the  virtue  and  happiness 
of  a  civil  community  admits  no  reasonable  doubt,  whatever  the  merits 
of  those,  of  whom  it  treats  ;  for,  in  regard  to  nations,  the  great  princi- 
ples of  the  divine  government  sooner  or  later  have  their  effect,  corre- 
sponding, in  a  great  measure,  to  national  character,  as  wise  or  unwise, 
active  or  slothful,  virtuous  or  vicious.  In  biography,  the  choice  of 
proper  subjects  may  be  far  more  difficult.  In  the  first  place,  the  in- 
numerable collisions  and  dependencies,  which  occur  in  private  life, 
and  either  prevent  or  obscure  the  natural  effects  of  personal  conduct, 
render  it  impossible,  in  many  instances,  to  trace  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  actions  of  men  and  the  good  or  the  evil  which  ensues.  Be- 
side, it  is  more  difficult,  in  general,  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  private 
than  of  national  character.  Thousands,  in  almost  every  nation,  are  so 
far  from  pursuing  any  systematic  course,  that  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  any  character  at  all,  and  consequently  they  can  furnish  no 
proper  subjects  for  biography.  The  best  thing,  which  can  be  done  for 
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them  and  for  the  world,  is  to  let  them  sink  at  death  into  immediate 
and  everlasting  oblivion.  The  biographer,  we  conceive,  should  devote 
his  labor  to  those  alone,  who  have  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  for 
the  good  or  the  evil  they  have  done,  while  they  have  been  signalized 
by  peculiar  retributions  of  Providence,  corresponding  to  their  good  or 
ill  deserts.  At  least,  we  may  regard  it  as  a  great  felicity  in  their  pro- 
ductions, when  there  is  such  a  coincidence  between  the  characters  and 
the  fortunes  of  those,  whom  they  present  to  the  eyes  of  posterity,  as 
may  be  discerned  by  all,  and  make  a  deep  and  salutary  impression. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  say,  that  the  lives  of  bad  men  should  never 
be  delineated.  It  is  just  that  those  who,  for  their  personal  aggrand- 
izement, have  trampled  on  the  rights  of  all,  who  came  within 
the  circle  of  their  movements,  should  be  condemned  to  infamy  for  ages 
to  come.  Too  often,  however,  the  splendor,  which  mingles  itself  with 
profligacy  and  wickedness,  dazzles  the  eyes  of  men,  and  makes  them 
forget  the  crimes,  in  admiration  of  what  they  call  the  glory  of  the  man. 
Biography  of  this  kind  must,  of  course,  be  injurious  to  all,  who  can 
read  it  without  reprobation.  The  wise  and  good  are  incomparably  the 
best  subjects  of  personal  history  ;  those  who  have  exemplified  the  he- 
roic virtues,  and  those  who  have  been  equally  meritorious  in  a  more 
retired  circle  of  duties.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  may  be  useful 
to  delineate  the  course  of  those,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  literary  attainments,  or  by  their  inventions  or  discoveries,  in  re- 
lation to  those  arts,  which  embellish  without  corrupting  society. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  biography  has  engaged  far  less  attention 
than  it  is  entitled  to  receive.  In  point  of  numbers,  we  think  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  press,  in  this  department  of  literature  and  morals,  have 
borne  no  just  proportion  to  those  in  several  other  branches  ;  while 
many  of  those  which  have  appeared  arc  faulty,  either  in  the  sub- 
jects or  the  manner  of  execution.  With  all  the  merits  of  Plutarch, 
the  life  of  Alexander,  who  ought  never  to  have  been  called  great,  has 
undoubtedly  had  an  influence  in  forming  other  warriors  of  the  like 
sanguinary  character,  who  have  involved  thousands,  if  not  millions,  in 
death  or  wo;  and  the  memoirs  of  many  a  libertine  have  had  an 
influence  in  spreading  similar  desolations  in  the  moral  world.  Hence 
we  would  indeed  say,  Give  us  good  biography,  or  give  us  none.  Let 
the  dead  be  made  to  recommend  wisdom  and  virtue  to  the  living,  or 
let  them  be  forever  silent.  We  rejoice,  however,  that  there  have  been 
those  in  almost  every  age  of  the  world  ;  that  there  have  been  many  in 
recent  times,  who  are  worthy  of  being  presented  as  examples  to  future 
generations;  examples  of  the  more  delicate  as  well  as  the  more  sub- 
lime virtues;  examples  of  every  thing  conducive  to  human  happiness 
and  improvement ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  there  is  an  increasing  dis- 
position to  bring  these  patterns  of  excellence  into  more  general  notice. 
Whether  this  belief  be  any  thing  more  than  the  mere  deduction  of  our 
wishes  or  not,  we  would  suggest  to  those,  who,  with  proper  qualifica- 
tions and  without  pre-engagctnents,  expect  to  labor  for  the  press,  that  here 
is  a  field  which  is  far  less  pre-occupied  than  some  others,  which,  at  first 
view,  might  seem  more  inviting.  For  the  present,  perhaps,  we  have 
fictions  enough.  We  would  not  decry  this  species  of  writing.  Indeed, 
we  cannot  decry  it  without  involving  in  the  condemnation  many  dis- 
courses, which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Him,  of  whom  it  was  said,  "  Never 
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man  spake  like  this  man."  Fiction  may  not  only  amuse  an  hour  of 
indispensable  repose,  and  relieve  the  languor  of  those  seasons,  when 
our  laborious  employments  of  body  or  mind  must  be  suspended,  but  it 
may  be  made  to  elucidate  truth,  adorn  realities,  and  exemplify,  in  a 
winning  manner,  all  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion.  Still  it  is  an 
observation,  which  can  never  become  false  by  age  or  repetition,  that 
"  we  may  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing ;"  and  we  think  little  is  haz- 
arded in  asserting,  that  we  have  had  too  much  of  fictitious  narrative, 
under  the  various  titles  of  Romances,  Tales,  and  Novels.  Probably  it 
would  not  be  extravagant  to  say,  that,  for  the  last  ten  years,  one  half 
of  the  reading  among  the  old  and  the  young,  collectively,  has  been  of 
this  kind. 

One  great  evil  of  excess  in  light  reading  is  waste  of  time ;  and  an- 
other, still  greater,  is  such  a  dissipation  or  debility  of  mind,  as  unfits  it 
for  attending  to  the  great  realities  of  life.  Almost  every  one,  we  be- 
lieve, who  has  been  conversant  with  the  history  and  operation  of  juve- 
nile libraries  in  New-England,  has  been  sensible  of  unhappy  effects  of 
this  kind,  arising  from  the  great  predominance  of  fictitious  stories, 
which  renders  almost  every  thing  else  insipid,  or  unworthy  of  attention. 
Now  the  point  for  which  we  contend  is,  that  realities  are  naturally 
more  engaging  to  the  mind  than  fictions,  provided  they  are  set  forth  in 
a  manner  that  is  equally  winning.  Of  this  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Nature  herself;  ten  thousand  testimonies  from  her  unequivocal  voice. 
Tell  a  young  child  an  interesting  story,  and  when,  with  a  glowing  face 
he  asks  you  whether  those  things  arc  true,  tell  him  it  was  a  tale  of  your 
own  invention, — and  more  than  half  of  the  light  of  his  countenance  will 
be  extinguished.  This,  we  repeat,  is  nature ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  grand 
traits,  which  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  preserved  from  infancy  to  old 
age.  Let  not  fiction  then  usurp  and  engross  the  domains  of  truth  and 
fact.  Let  her  aspire  at  nothing  higher  than  the  rank  of  a  handmaid, 
or,  at  most,  of  a  friend  to  the  truth.  Let  our  popular  authors,  instead 
of  extracting  their  materials  from  their  own- minds,  collect  them-,  by 
diligent  research,  from  the  world  abroad,  as  it  is,  or  has  been.  We 
believe  that  almost  every  age  would  furnish,  on  diligent  inquiry,  sub- 
jects of  real  history,  equally  interesting  in  their  detaHs,  with  the  great- 
er part  of  those,  which  are  found  in  fiction ;  equally  interesting  in 
themselves,  in  addition  to  all  the  advantages  they  derive  from  their 
known  reality.  As  instances  of  this,  we  might  mention  John  Howard, 
Patrick  Henry,  Roger  Sherman,  William  Penn,  William  Wilberforce, 
and,  doubtless,  many  females.  We  do  not  say  these  narrations  of 
real  incidents,  however  well  selected,  would  generally  satisfy  the  minds 
of  those,  who  have  long  been  pampered  with  the  luxuries  of  imagina- 
tion. The  simple  fruits  of  the  earth  may  be  despised  by  the  epicure, 
while  they  satisfy  every  desire  of  those,  who  are  in  the  state  in  which 
nature  placed  them. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  mere  entertainment  of  a 
day  or  an  hour  should  not  be  the  principal  object  of  the  writer,  or  the 
reader.  The  practical  effect  and  the  moral  influence  should  be  un- 
speakably more  regarded  ;  and  whatever  benefit,  in  this  point  of  view, 
may  be  derived  from  fictitious  examples,  we  hazard  nothing  in  assert- 
ing  that  real  characters  are  more  efficacious.  If  they  do  not  present 
brighter  pictures  to  the  imagination,  they  give  them  more  substantial 
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forms.  They  address  the  heart,  the  will,  and  the  conscience,  in  a  lan- 
guage of  authority  and  persuasion,  unknown  to  fiction.  They  show 
us  not  only  what  might  he,  and  how  it  would  appear,— but  what  has 
indeed  been  effected,  and  what  every  one,  with  similar  talents  and  op- 
portunities, might  achieve.  In  general  they  may  address  themselves 
to  the  noblest  emulation,  and  supply  motives  to  exertion  which  can  be 
derived  from  no  other  source.  The  greater  the  attention  devoted  to 
this  species  of  writing,  the  greater  will  be  the  probability  of  furnishing 
every  class  of  the  community  with  patterns  of  excellence,  which  it  will 
be  their  honor  and  happiness  to  copy.  W.  H. 


"  CUI  BONO  ?" 
M  It  were  good,  an  thou  revilcst  a  man,  to  know  for  what."  Mem. 

In  some  remarks  offered,  a  while  since,  under  the  above  title,  to  the 
readers  of  the  Magazine,  we  intimated,  that  perchance  at  some  future 
day,  we  might  resume  the  subject.  If  aiy  one  should  be  curious 
enough  to  inquire  why  our  purpose  has  been  foregone  until  now,  we 
can  say,  that  it  has  been  in  consequence  of  doing  what  all  philoso- 
phers do  not  do,  that  is,  practising  upon  our  own  maxims.  Several 
times,  when  sitting  quietly  in  our  evening  study,  without  any  urgent 
call  upon  our  attention  or  any  particular  occupation  for  our  thoughts, 
but  merely  casting  about  us  to  see  how  we  might,  with  pleasure,  and 
not  without  prospect  of  some  little  usefulness  either  to  ourselves  or 
others,  employ  the  leisure  so  pleasantly  given  to  us  from  the  cares  and 
fatigues  of  the  world  ; — several  limes  have  we  cast  a  thoughtful  glance 
upon  the  ready  paper,  the  standish  well  replenished,  and  the  quill 
lying  beside  it,  and  meditated  a  renewal  of  our  observations ; — nay, 
more — once  or  twice  have  we  wheeled  our  easy  chair  half  round  to 
our  desk,  and  almost  stretched  forth  our  hand  to  grasp  the  pen,  when, 
ere  this  preliminary  and  decisive  motion  was  begun,  the  cut  bono  ? 
presented  itself  to  our  mind,  and  the  inceptive  motion  of  the  muscles 
became  suspended.  No  favorable  or  satisfactory  answer  rose  to  the 
demand  ;  and,  after  a  moment's  fruitless  pause  of  suspense,  while  the 
whys,  and  wherefores  rose  dimly  before  our  mental  vision,  and,  like 
Shakspeare's  Cardinal,  died  "  and  gave  no  sign,"  the  pen  lay  unliftcd, 
and  the  paper  unsoiled  ;  our  mind  turned  to  other  thoughts,  and  our 
leisure  was  spent  in  other  occupations.  Some — for  want  of  charity  is 
abundant  in  the  world — may  perchance  think,  that  this  failure  of  our 
purpose  was  because  we  had  not  what  to  say  ;  and  some,  that  it  was 
pure  indolence,  that  thus  withheld  us  from  the  accomplishment  of  our 
design  ;  and  some,  that  it  might  have  been  as  well  were  the  purposo 
yet  to  remain  unperformed.  We  will  not  argue  the  matter  with  them  ^ 
for  against  so  doing  the  cut  bono?  like  the  ancient  statues  of  Harpoc- 
rates,  lifts  its  warning  finger,  imposing  silence,  and  lays  the  like 
restraint  upon  our  utterance  of  reasons  explanatory  in  any  particular 
manner,  of  our  silence,  until  now.  It  suffices,  that  we  have  indicated, 
generally,  the  cause.  More  to  the  purpose  will  it  be  to  explain  why, 
now  the  spell  that  restrained  us  is  broken,  the  hand  decisively  out- 
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stretched,  and  the  fair  sheet  already  half  covered  with  the  legible 
evidence  of  our  perfected  volition. 

This  we  are  ready  to  do.  It  is  to  vindicate  the  fair  fame  of  our 
motto,  and  the  doctrines  which  proceed  from  it  a*  their  fountain,  from 
the  reproach  often  cast  upon  them  by  those  who  know  them  not  and 
value  them  not  aright,  and  therefore  reject  them,  and  in  consequence, 
too  often,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  of  the  misconceptions  and  narrowness  of 
mind  and  spirit  of  others,  who  profess  to  adhere  to  them,  without  a 
whit  better  comprehension  of  their  true  and  legitimate  end  and  aim, — 
of  their  scope  and  comprehension, — than  those  who  reject  them.  By 
these  unworthy  followers,  instead  of  being  made  to  promote  the 
wisdom  and  happiness  of  man,  by  directing  his  exertions  and  his 
powers  to  objects  worthy  of  the  attention  and  ambition  of  the  most 
highly  endowed  of  God's  earthly  creation,  these  maxims  and  doctrines 
are  made,  like  the  mantle  of  charity,  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  ; 
they  are  used  as  a  cloak,  to  array  in  outward  seemlincss  their  own 
sordid  and  mammon-like  views,  bent  upon  the  earth  in  search  of  its 
glittering  dross,  even  as  their  great  prototype  fixed  his  "  upon  the 
riches  of  heaven's  pavements."  They  are  employed  to  hide  the 
scanty  extent  of  their  knowledge,  by  boldly  questioning  the  utility  of 
all  that  of  which  they  are  ignorant  ;  beneath  them  are  concealed  the 
consciousness  ot  dulness,  the  want  of  taste  and  expansion  of  mind  to 
reach  and  duly  estimate  the  exercise  of  the  higher  gifts  of  intellect, 
and  the  workings  of  genius,  upon  which  such  blockheads  seek  to 
throw  contempt,  by  asking,  "  of  what  use  are  they  ?"  and  because 
the  fruits  thereof  are  not  eatable,  drinkable,  or  wherewithal  a  man 
may  be  clothed,  nor  any  of  the  utensils  or  fabrics  subservient  to  the 
production  of  such  bodily  commodities,  shake  their  thick  noddles  with 
an  owl-like  stare  of  negation,  and  plume  themselves  upon  their  wisdom 
or  the  successful  hiding  of  the  want  of  it.  They  dream  not,  appar- 
ently, that,  to  the  eye  of  true  philosophy,  tlieir  fancied  concealment  is 
but  that  of  the  ostrich  hiding  his  head  in  the  sand. 

Thus  used,  no  wonder  that  Out  Bono  ?  should  have  been  employed 
as  a  term  of  reproach,  equivalent  to  a  compound  of  sordid,  narrow, 
stupid  and  ignorant,  and  applied  to  the  classes  of  men  who  thus 
misuse  it.  Yet  is  the  application  ungenerous  and  unwise,  and  by  no 
means  a  proof  of  the  superior  discernment  or  knowledge,  or  more  true 
philosophy,  of  those  who  thus  launch  the  term,  as  though  it  were  the 
exterminating  ball  of  a  bombard,  at  the  heads  of  the  objects  of  their 
wrath  and  indignation.  Many  such  are  but  a  perter  and  more  lively 
race  of  blockheads  themselves,  with  more  of  enthusiasm  and  bright- 
ness, but  equally  little  depth  and  grasp  of  understanding;  in  others, 
such  an  application  of  the  term  is  ungenerous,  because  it  throws  the 
same  reproach  upon  those  of  enlightened  and  expanded  minds,  who 
use  the  question  well  and  wisely,  and  upon  a  doctrine  itself,  which 
may  be  successfully  supported  as  wise  and  highly  valuable  ;  it  is  also 
unwise,  as  confounding  the  limits  of  good  and  evil,  by  this  community 
of  defamation,  and  debarring  the  humble,  and,  perchance,  timid 
aspirant  after  truly  honorable  fame  and  usefulness,  from  making  those 
inquiries  and  following  out  those  doubts,  the  fair  solution  of  which  is 
important  towards  directing  his  steps  in  the  right  path  towards  the 
objects  of  his  pursuit. 
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Several  times,  lately,  have  we  met  with  these  sneers  at  the  great 
corner-stone  of  our  philosophy  :  thus,  for  instance,  a  roan  describing 
the  merits  atid  finish  of  a  statue,  painting,  or  engraving,  after  dilating 
upon  them  in  the  warmth  of  his  admiration,  will  wind  up  his  commen- 
dation with,  "  But  what  of  all  this,  will  say  the  cui  bono  men  V 
reminding  us  most  forcibly  of  the  picture  of  Apollyon,  in  the  old 
editions  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  where  that  worthy  is  represented 
with  a  ridiculously  barbed  sting  at  the  end  of  a  long  switching  tail, 
like  that  of  a  monkey.  Another,  proposing  the  erection  of  a  handsome 
building,  or  the  ornamenting  of  its  grounds,  will  say,  "  But,  perhaps, 
your  cui  bono  men  will  censure  all  this,  as  extravagant  and  superfluous." 
Even  in  literature  and  the  higher  departments  of  science  and  philoso- 
phy, critics  will,  in  the  course  of  their  praises  of  one  thing  or  another, 
often  have  a  like  fling  at  the  cui  bono,  as  a  thing  at  variance  with  all 
excellence  in  these  matters,  and  with  the  pursuit  of  them.  Truly, 
herein  they  show  not  their  wisdom  ;  for  they  thus  seem  to  grant,  that 
their  favorite  pursuits  are  not  useful,  since  they  appear  to  think  them 
so  liable  to  fail  under  the  application  of  an  inquiry  into  their  utility. 
Such  persons  are  generally  men  of  more  zeal  than  sound  judgement, 
overrating  much  the  real  value  of  what  they  admire,  and  unable  to 
render  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  zeal,  and  therefore  have  recourse 
to  the  gagging  operation  of  a  sneer  in  anticipation,  to  prevent  'the 
inquiry  from  being  made. 

Having,  as  was  just  stated,  met  with  several  instances  of  this,  of 
late,  we  felt  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  resumption  and  completion  of 
our  purpose  before  alluded  to,  since  we  are  able  to  answer  to  the  cui 
bono?  that  it  is  for  its  own  glory  and  power  that  we  write, — to  vindi- 
cate it  from  foul  and  undeserved  reproach,  causing  it  to  yield  a  bad 
savor  in  the  nostrils  of  men,  and  thus  to  fail  in  the  great  end  of  its 
being— utility ;  that  by  our  attempts,  however  humble,  to  take  away 
this  reproach  and  restore  its  good  name  and  sweet  odor,  we  hope  to 
increase  its  usefulness  and  the  benefit  of  the  world ; — for,  so  sure  as  to 
act  with  reflection,  with  the  consciousness  of  good  and  sufficient 
cause,  and  for  a  proper  and  worthy  end,  is  better  than  the  contrary, 
so  sure  are  men,  and  their  aggregate,  the  world,  to  derive  good  from 
the  proper  valuation  and  use  of  the  cut  bono  ? 

We  have  thus  rendered,  logically,  a  reason  for  our  present  appear- 
ance, which,  we  hope,  will  be  illustrated  and  enforced  by  our  farther 
remarks. 

We  think  that,  as  a  beginning,  we  may  assume,  after  the  fashion  of 
what  mathematicians  term  an  axiom,  that  is,  a  first  principle,  the 
truth  of  which  is  self-evident,  or  not  to  be  disputed,  that  every  action 
in  life,  however  trivial,  has  an  end  or  purpose,  or  at  least,  in  the  most 
general  terms,  a  consequence  or  result.  In  the  next  place,  we  pre- 
sume no  one  will  dispute  that  this  purpose,  end,  result,  or  conse- 
quence, must  be  either  good,  or  bad,  or  indifferent.  Again,  we  think 
it  may  be  maintained,  that  an  indifferent  result  or  consequence  is 
preferable  to  a  bad  one,  and  that  a  good  one  is  preferable  to  an  indif- 
ferent one.  The  only  authority  that  we  know  of,  that  will  gainsay  us, 
even  in  terms,  is  the  devil,  whom  Milton  makes  to  exclaim,  "Evil! 
be  thou  my  good  !"  and  it  is  plain,  from  the  form  of  the  expression, 
that  he  recognized,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  wilful  contradiction  of  it, 
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the  truth  of  this  our  third  axiom.  From  these  principles  we  think  it 
necessarily  follows,  that  it  is  important  in  every  action  of  life,  to  ascer- 
tain what  will  be  its  result  or  consequence,  as  well  as  what  is  its  end 
or  purpose ; — for  between  the  two  there  is  this  distinction,  that  a  bad 
result  or  consequence  may  follow  from  a  good  purpose, — and  the  con- 
trary. As,  however,  the  bad  result  of  a  good  purpose  is  no  better 
than  if  the  purpose  had  been  bad,  and  as  the  good  result  of  a  bad 
purpose  is  a  failure  of  intention,  and  in  no  degree  palliates  the  original 
offence  of  the  intehder,  which  was  to  produce  a  bad  result,  all  must 
be  scrutinized  alike.  Now,  to  ascertain  what  these  are  or  will  be,  we 
know  no  better  rule  than  the  simple  one  expressed  in  the  words  of 
scripture,  "  Seek  and  ye  shall  find  ;"  and  this  seeking  is  to  be  done 
by  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  end,  purpose,  consequence,  or 
result;  and  as  that  which  is  good  is  what  is  desirable  to  find,  since  it 
is  the  preferable  thing,  no  easier  mode  of  making  the  important 
inquiry,  can  well  be  devised,  than  that  of  inquiring  for  it  at  once. 
This  would  bring,  at  once,  the  question  "  Is  it  good  1"  as  to  the  conse- 
quence or  result  of  every  action  of  life.  The  simple  affirmative  would, 
however,  be  too  unsatisfactory  ;  the  mind  could  not  act  upon  it  with 
sufficient  precision,  a  specification  of  the  particular  goodness  would 
frequently  be  wanted ;  and  as  a  species  always  pre-supposes  a  genus, 
the  better  way  is,  to  inquire  at  once  for  the  specification ;  the  impor- 
tant question  then  would  become  "  For  what  good  V  that  is  precisely 
cut  bono  1  Here,  then,  seems  to  be  a  Q.  E.  D.  of  the  propriety  and 
value  of  our  great  doctrinal  question.  Let  every  man,  therefore,  on 
all  occasions,  or  at  least  all  new  ones,  or  new  modifications  of  old 
ones,  accustom  himself  to  put  the  question  to  his  own  mind,  and  con- 
scientiously to  answer  it.  He  will  soon  get  the  facility  of  answering 
it  readily, — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  both  question  and  answer  will,  in 
many  cases,  present  themselves  almost  intuitively,  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  case;  and  he  will  be  able  immediately,  as  we  stated  formerly, 
to  act  understanding^,  and  often  to  much  more  purpose,  than  one 
guided  by  impulse,  who  may,  but  too  often,  be  compared  to  a  man 
taking  a  leap  in  the  dark. 

Having  thus  demonstrated  the  general  truth  above  stated,  let  us 
now  descend  to  more  particular  investigation,  and  seek  to  penetrate 
more  into  the  pith  and  core,  as  it  were,  of  the  subject.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  direct  and  necessary  results  or  consequences 
that  are  bad,  are  to  be  shunned  at  any  rate.  To  suppose  the  contrary, 
would,  in  fact,  be  an  insult  to  the  common  sense  of  our  readers.  All 
indifferent  results  should  likewise  be  shunned  in  like  manner,  unless 
a  man  can  satisfy  himself,  that  the  time  and  exertion  spent  in  pro- 
ducing an  indifferent  result  could  not  have  been  employed  in  produc- 
ing a  good  one ;  for  the  failure  to  do  good,  where  good  might  be  done, 
is  in  itself  a  bad  result.  Striking  out,  therefore,  these  two  classes  of 
consequences  or  results,  we  have  left  for  our  consideration  only  those 
having  good  results;  and  it  is  to  these  that  the  adaptation  of  the 
specific  form  of  our  question  "  Cui  Bono?"  for  what  good?  becomes 
peculiarly  and  beautifully  manifest ;  for  when  all  the  results  of  our 
actions  are  good,  and  we  have  a  freedom  of  choice  as  to  the  perform- 
ing of  one  action  or  another,  it  is  plain,  that  some  principle  is  wanting 
whereby  that  choice  may  be  determined  ;  otherwise,  within  certain 
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limits,  men  may  act  at  random.    Now,  for  this  state  of  things  to  be 

allowable,  it  would  .'-ecin  to  be  necessary,  that  all  good  results  should 
be  equally  good.  That  they  are  so,  no  man  in  his  sober  senses  will, 
as  we  suppose,  be  willing,  seriously,  to  assert.  Taking  for  granted, 
then,  that  the  good  results  of  all  actions  having  such,  are  not  equally 
good,  it  seems  to  follow,  if  we  grant  a  greater  good  to  be  preferable  to 
a  smaller  one,  that  of  two  modes  of  action,  having  different  degrees  of 
goodness  in  their  results,  either  of  which  it  is  in  a  man's  power  to 
perform,  he  ought  to  choose  that  which,  as  a  result,  will  produce  the 
greater  good. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  compare  the  goodness  of  two  things 
without  knowing  the  specific  goodness  of  each  :  we  must  know  what 
good  is  the  result  of  each  action,  in  order  to  know  which  good  is  the 
greater,  and  of  course  the  one  to  be  preferred  ;  that  is,  we  must  apply 
the  cui  bono  1  to  the  actions.  There  is,  however,  another  modifica- 
tion of  the  result  of  an  action  which  demands  consideration.  Let  it 
be  supposed  that  a  certain  amount  of  good  will  be  the  result  of  two 
different  actions,  but  that  the  result  of  one  will  be  to  produce  good 
only  to  an  individual,  while  the  result  of  the  other  will  be  to  produce 
the  same  amount  of  good  to  each  of  several  individuals  ; — which  of  the 
two  actions  ought  to  lie  performed  by  a  man  having  it  in  his  power 
and  choice  to  do  either  ?  Certainly  that  which  will  benefit  the  greater 
number.  Suppose,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  this  greater  number, 
the  good  produced  to  each  is  not  in  amount  equal  to  that  produced  to 
the  individual  in  the  other  case,  but  that  the  aggregate  or  sum  of  all 
the  good,  thus  produced  to  the  many,  is  greater  than  the  amount  pro- 
duced to  the  individual  ; — which  of  the  two  is  then  to  be  preferred? 
The  same  answer,  we  think,  must  still  be  given.  Suppose  again,  that 
the  results  of  the  two  actions  will  each  produce  good  to  a  number,  but 
to  a  greater  number  in  one  case  than  in  the  other,  and  to  an  amount 
to  each  forming  an  ag^re^atc  greater  than  the  aggregate  in  the  other 
case ; — how,  then,  is  choice  to  be  decided  ?  Going  upon  the  same 
principle,  it  seems  plain,  that  that  action  should  be  performed  which 
would  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  good,  distributed  among  the 
greatest  number  of  persons.  But  the  greater  good  of  the  greater  num- 
ber, as  a  principle  to  be  held  in  view  in  determining  the  actions  or 
course  of  action  in  life,  is  precisely  the  great  principle  of  Utilitarian- 
ism, the  very  corner-stone  on  which  the  great  and  worthy,  but  some- 
what prosy  and  tedious,  Jeremy  founded  the  fabric  of  his  philosophy. 
This  great  principle,  and  of  course  all  Utilitarianism,  which  rests  upon 
it,  we  have  thus,  in  accordance  with  the  statement  in  our  former  arti- 
cle, deduced  from  the  "  Cui  Bono?"  The  exposition  we  have  given, 
is,  we  trust,  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff,  and  as  straight  as  a  loon's  leg; 
for  the  accuracy  of  this  last  simile,  however,  we  cannot  vouch,  having 
never,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  seen  a  loon's  leg  :  it  is  classical, 
however,  since  we  learnt  it  in  the  venerable  University  of  Harvard, 
where,  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  it  was  in  frequent  use. 

We  have,  however,  yet  to  vindicate  our  Cui  Bono?  from  the  re- 
proaches bestowed  upon  it  in  such  instances  as  those  we  have  cited. 
To  do  this,  requires  a  still  farther  investigation  of  details  ;  and  our 
present  limits  are  now  filled.  Should  no  better  way  present  itself,  of 
occupying  some  future  leisure,  perchance  we  may  pursue  the  subject. 
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ORG  AN -BUILDING  IN  NEW-ENGLAND.* 

The  first  settlors  of  New-England  were  dissenters  from  the  church  of  England, 

and,  among  numerous  other  points  of  disagreement,  were  violently  opposed  to 
the  mode  mid  form  of  its  services  in  public  worship.  The  employment  of  the 
organ  in  those  services  was  considered  as  one  of  the  unchristian  remnants  of 
popery,  and  was  contemplated  with  marked  disapprobation.  It  was,  therefore, 
many  years,  before  an  organ  was  set  up  in  any  church. 

The  first  religious  society  was  founded  in  Boston,  in  ItilO,  which  was,  of  course, 
Congregational.  In  1688,  the  first  Episcopalian  church,  King  s  Chapel,  was 
founded.  This  is  probably  the  first,  of  that  denomination,  established  in  New- 
England.  The  introduction  of  the  hnglish  church  and  its  forms  was  naturally 
succeeded,  in  due  time,  by  that  of  the  organ.  Accordingly,  in  the  records  of 
King's  Chapel,  we  find,  that  in  the  year  1714,  an  organ  was  put  up  in  the  church, 
a  donation  from  Thomas  Brattle,  Ksq.  lis  size  is  not  mentioned,  nor  is  it  stated 
where  or  by  whom  it  was  made.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  of  English  construction. 
This,  it  is  presumed,  was  the  first  organ  ever  used  in  Boston,  or  in  any  part  of 
New-England,  in  the  services  of  public  worship.  Afterwards  (in  1750)  the  large 
and  excellent  instrument  was  imported  by  the  society,  from  London,  which  now 
stands  in  this  church. 

In  172?,  the  second  Episcopal  church  was  founded,  which  is  Christ  Church 
Trinity  Church,  which  is  the  third,  was  founded  in  17114  ;  and  its  first  and  only 
organ  was  imported  from  London  in  1737.  There  will,  therefore,  be  no  occasion 
to  allude  to  this  latter  church  again.  No  other  Episcopal  church  was  founded  in 
Boston,  till  that  of  St.  Paul's  was  built,  in  1?20.  We  must  except,  however,  the 
small  church  at  South- Boston,  St.  Mathew  s,  vhich  was  built  in  1818.  From 
these  data,  it  is  pretty  evident,  that  there  was  not,  for  many  years,  any  Ameri- 
can-built organ  in  the  Episcopal  churches  in  Boston,  unless  the  first  organ  or 
orguns,  in  Christ  Church,  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  speak,  were  constructed 
in  this  country.    This  point  is  not  decided  by  the  records. 

It  is  stated,  in  the  early  records  of  Christ  Church,  that,  in  1735,  twelve  years 
after  the  foundation  of  the  church,  that  society  was  offered  an  organ,  in  Phila- 
delphia, with  eight  stops.  It  is  not  Baid,  where  it  was  built.  The  society  did  not 
purchase  it.  In  August,  173(3,  a  person  in  Newport  (a  Mr.  Clagget,  if  I  do  not 
misrecollect  the  name)  offered  to  sell  them  an  organ  for  four  hundred  pounds.  A 
committee  was  sent  on,  to  examine  it,  who  finally  purchased  it  for  three  hundred 
pounds;  and  it  was  put  up  in  the  church  in  October,  1730.  The  record  does  not 
indicate  the  number  of  its  stops,  nor  the  place  or  country  in  which  the  instru- 
ment was  built.  From  the  expressions  employed,  it  is  pretty  evident,  that  this 
was  the  first  organ  which  had  been  used  in  this  church. 

On  a  further  examination  of  these  records,  a  vote  is  found,  under  date  of  May 
1C,  1738,  permitting  a  Mr.  Halliburton  "  to  put  up  his  organ  in  the  belfry  oi  the 
tower."  It  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  this  was  for  the  convenience  of  the  propri- 
etor, and  not  for  the  use  of  the  church.  It  should  seem,  also,  that  this  was  larger 
than  a  chamber-organ,  or  he  might  have  put  it  up  in  his  house.  Whether  it  was 
a  foreign  instrument,  or  one  of  his  own  construction,  does  not  appear. 

In  1752,  we  find,  in  these  records  of  Christ  Church,  the  first  account  of  an 
American-built  organ,  which  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer.  It  was 
voted,  April,  lTTi'i,  to  pay  Thomas  Johnston  ten  pounds,  old  tenor,  for  three 
mouths  use  of  an  organ  of  his,  which,  it  seems,  he  had  put  up  in  place  of  the  old 
one  ;  and  they  allowed  him  also  thirty  pounds,  old  tenor,  tor  taking  down  the 

-   

•  The  Magar.inc  for  January  contained  a  Bterrvpkual  Mrmmr  of  HMam  M.  Gotdruk,  <>ry<rn 

nrfe<l  to  have:  l 


Butldrr,  lately  deceased.  It  woo  at  fust  intended  to  have  included,  in  that  memoir,  some  account 
of  the  rise  and  prioress  of  organ  building  in  New-F.nglnnd,  and  of  those  persons,  who,  before  nnd 
sine-  Mr.  Goodrich  commenced  the  business,  havr  undertaken  to  construct  organs.    But  as  the 


blognipbv  itself  was  extruded  to  a  greater  length  than  had  been  contemplated,  it  w  »*  thought  beat 
to  defer  the  execution  oft  he  latter  portion  of  the  design,  and  lo  give  it  in  a  future  nuuitwr.  as  a 
supplementary  article.  The  plan  w  ill  now  be  completed,  so  far  as  the  ability  of  the  n  riter,  and 
the  materials  which  he  tin*  been  able  tn  collect,  will  admit. 

The  subject  cannot  be  very  interesting  lo  the  cenerat  reader  ;  but  the  extent  and  importance  of 
this  branch  of  manufacture,  us  very  recent  establishment  and  rapid  increase  anions  us,  and  its  in 
innate  coniieuon  with  one  of  the  liberal  arts  and  it  it  fa  the  decent  order  of  religious  worship,  nil  com- 
bine to  give  it  a  certain  consequence,  and  to  entitle  it  to  mote  than  ordinary  consideration.  This 
nt,  too,  will  serve  as  a  record  of  some  things,  which  would  otherwise  be  soon  forgotten,  tnd 


«hich  may,  possibly,  hereafter,  be  deemed  of  more  consequence  than  thrv  are  at  present 
VOL.   VI.  *2? 
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game,  and  again  putting  up  the  old  one.  But  if  he  should  build  a  new  organ  for 
the  church,  this  sum  of  thirty  pounds  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  price. 

Soon  after  this  vote,  another  appears  under  date  of  August  11,  1752,  reciting 
and  sanctioning  an  agreement,  that  "  Mr.  Thomas  Johnslou  might  build  an 
organ,  with  an  echo,  equal  to  that  of  Trinity  Church  ;" — that  "he  should  be 
paid  therefor,  two  hundred  pounds  lawful  money  ;" — and  that  "  he  might  make 
a  double  diapason  in  the  treble."  This  organ  was  built,  and  was  probably  fin- 
ished and  put  up  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  or  the  beginning  of  the  next. 

When  Boston  was  evacuated  by  the  British  troops,  in  the  early  part  of  the  rev- 
olutionary war,  and  many  or  all  of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  with  their  principal 
adherents,  left  the  town,  this  church  was  closed,  and  the  pipes  were  taken  out  of 
the  organ,  to  be  deposited  in  a  place  of  greater  probable  safety.  After  the  peace, 
when  the  church  was  again  opened  for  public  worship,  such  of  the  pipes  as  could 
be  found  were  replaced  in  the  organ.  Some  of  them,  however,  were  deficient  ; 
but  enough  were  obtained  to  render  nearly  all  the  stops  in  the  great  organ  com- 
plete, and  the  greater  part  of  those  in  the  swell.  « 

A  person,  now  living,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  this  organ  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  states,  that  the  great  organ  contained  seven  Btops,  viz.  stopt  diapason, 
open  diapason,  principal,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  sesquialter  of  three  ranks,  flute,  and 
trumpet;  and  that  the  swell,  or  echo,  contained  four  stops,  viz.  stopt  diapason, 
principal,  flute,  and  trumpet.  The  three  first  stops  of  the  bwcII  were  carried 
through  in  the  bass,  outside  of  the  swell  box,  and  thus  formed  a  choir-organ  and 
swell  combined. 

In  the  year  180."},  it  was  voted  to  beautify  the  external  port  of  the  organ,  and  to 
put  the  trumpet  in  order.  In  1807  or  180H,  Mr.  William  M.  Goodrich  was  em- 
ployed to  repair  this  organ.  All  or  most  of  the  old  pipes  that  remained  were 
taken  out,  and  new  ones  were  substituted. 

In  April,  1821,  it  was  voted,  to' engage  Mr.  William  M.  Goodrich  to  build  them 
a  new  organ,  except  the  case,  and  to  pay  him  twelve  hundred  dollars  therefor, 
with  the  old  organ.  An  entirely  new  instrument  was  accordingly  built  by  him, 
and  put  into  the  old  case.  This  is  still  remaining  in  Christ  Church.  Johnston's 
organ  was  destroyed  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  as  worthless;  except  that  some  of  the 
wooden  pipes,  which  were  given  away,  are  probably  contained  in  a  chamber- 
organ,  now  in  the  orthodox  Congregational  church  at  Cambridgeport. 

Mr.  Thomas  Johnson  (or  Johnston,  as  it  was  written  in  the  old  family-bible) 
has  many  descendants  now  living  in  this  city.  He  had  a  son,  who  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  who  was  wounded  in  the  knee  at  the  battle 
of  Long- Island.  This  son  afterwards  became  a  portrait  painter.  He  also  com- 
manded the  only  artillery  company  then  in  Boston.  He  is  well  remembered  by 
most  of  our  elderly  citizens. 

Mr.  Johnston,  the  father,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Boston.  He  was 
born  about  the  year  1703,  and  died  here  about  the  year  1 708.  He  owned  a  house, 
in  which  he  resided  many  years,  on  the  west  side  of  Brattle-square,  nearly  oppo- 
site tho  tower  of  Brattle-street  church,  and  his  shop  was  in  the  yard  back  of  his 
house.  Previous  to  his  becoming  an  organ-builder, he  was  an  ornamental  painter. 
He  decorated  clocks  and  other  furniture,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  with 
that  embossed  or  raised  work,  representing  Chinese  figures,  gardens,  iVc.  which 
is  now  sometimes  found  on  old  articles  of  that  kind.  He  also  painted  or  embossed 
those  escutcheons,  or  coats  of  arms,  which  it  was,  at  that  period,  customary,  among 
the  aristocracy,  to  place  over  the  door  of  a  dwelling-houBe,on  the  demise  of  the  head 
.of  the  family.  He  engraved  music  on  copper  ;  and  he  printed  the  old  tunes  then  in 
most  frequent  use,  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  psalm-book,  to  be  bound  up  with  it. 
He  was  one  of  the  leading  singers  at  Brattle-street  church  ;  and  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  records  of  that  society  refers  to  him  : — "  Sept.  10,  1739.  A  com- 
mittee, appointed  to  consider  of  a  change  of  version  of  the  psalms,  made  their 
report  in  the  negative,  that  at  present  they  could  not  advise  to  any  new  version. 
*  *  •  Soon  after,  the  committee  met,  and  applied  to  our  good  brethren,  Mr. 
Macom  and  Mr.  Johnson,  and  prevailed  with  'em  to  sit  together,  and  lead  us  in 
the  ordinance  of  singing." 

The  circumstances  which  induced  Mr.  Johnston  to  become  an  organ-builder, 
and  the  means  by  which  he  acquired  any  knowledge  of  the  art,  are  now  unknown. 
Itis  probable,  that,  being  an  ingenious  man,  fond  of  sacred  music,  and  a  singer  of 
some  consideration,  he  first  undertook,  as  many  others  have  done,  to  construct  a 
small  organ  for  himself,  deriving  his  knowledge,  as  he  proceeded,  from  the  exam- 
ination of  die  interior  of  some  instrument  to  which  he  had  access. 
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Besides  the  organ  before  mentioned,  which  Mr.  Johnston  built  in  1752,  for 
Christ  Church,  he  constructed  three  others  about  the  same  time,  as  the  writer 
was  told  by  the  late  Mr.  Goodrich,  similar  to  it,  or  nearly  so,  and  intended  to  be 
like  the  Trinity  Church  organ.  They  contained  a  Bwell,  or  echo,  as  it  was  then 
called.  One  was  for  Salem,  one  for  Portsmouth,  and  one  for  Marblehead.  From 
what  authority  Mr.  Goodrich  derived  his  information,  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
in. 


There  is  pretty  good  reason  to  doubt  the  entire  correctness  of  this  information. 
The  writer  has  lately  inspected,  at  the  organ  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Hook,  in 
this  city,  the  remnants  of  the  organ  made  by  Johnston,  which  was  formerly  in 
the  Episcopal  church  at  Salem.  The  front  board,  over  the  keys,  is  still  remain- 
ing, on  which  is  the  following  inscription,  in  German  text,  well  executed  on 
ivory: — "  Thomas  Johnston,  Fecit.  Boston;  Wor-Anglorum,  1754."  Mr.  Hook 
states,  that  this  instrument  had  but  one  row  of  keys,  and  contained  only  six 
stops,  viz.  stopt  diapason,  open  diapason  treble,  principal,  flute,  twelfth,  and  fif- 
teenth. Many  years  ago,  when  a  new  organ  was  procured  for  the  church  in 
Salem,  this  organ  was  taken  down,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Episcopal  church 
in  Marblehead.  A  larger  instrument,  but  supposed  not  to  be  so  good,  was  re- 
moved from  this  church  to  make  room  for  it.  Whether  this  was  mode  by  John- 
ston, or  not,  is  not  recollected.  Another  organ  has  since  been  put  up  in  the 
Marblehead  church,  by  Mr.  Hook,  and  the  old  Salem  organ  was  then  taken  down 
and  removed  by  him,  who  has  now  what  remains  of  it  in  his  possession.  If  the 
first  Marblehead  organ  was  not  made  by  Johnston,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
impression  about  his  having  built  one  for  that  place,  may  have  originated  from 
the  transfer  of  the  Salem  organ  to  Marblehead,  and  its  remaining  there  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  With  regard  to  tbat  said  to  have  been  built  for  Portsmouth,  the 
writer  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  certain  intelligence.  The  Episcopal  church 
in  that  place  was  destroyed  by  fire,  some  thirty  years  ago,  more  or  lees,  together 
with  the  organ  ;  and  if  there  was  ever  in  Portsmouth  an  organ  built  by  Johnston, 
this  was  undoubtedly  the  instrument.  There  is  now  in  that  church  an  English 
organ,  by  Elliot.  At  the  decease  of  Mr.  Johnston,  about  1788,  he  left  an  organ, 
which  he  had  begun,  but  which  was  in  an  imperfect  and  unfinished  state. 

It  is  probable  that  he  built  many  other  organs  ;  but  the  number  and  location  of 
them,  as  well  as  their  character  and  quality,  it  would  be  now  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  ascertain.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  at  that  early  period,  and  in  the  then 
state  of  the  mechanic  and  the  polite  arts  here,  that  they  could  make  very  high 
pretensions  to  excellence.  There  is  one  merit,  however,  to  which  Mr.  Johnston, 
it  is  believed,  has  an  undisputed  claim.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  first  person  in 
New-England,  who  undertook  to  construct  church-organs,  and  who  followed  the 
business  as  a  regular  profession.  And,  for  any  tiling  which  appears  to  the  con- 
trary, he  was  the  first  who  made  an  organ  of  any  kind,  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Whether  there  were  any  other  persons  in  New- England,  who,  at  this  time,  or 
for  many  years  after,  engaged  in  this  business,  either  for  amusement  or  gain, 
does  not  appear.  In  the  year  17dfi,  however,  if  not  before,  a  person,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  state,  undertook  to  build  a  small  chamber-organ.  His  example  was 
followed  by  several  others.  Two  of  these  afterwards  became  builders  of  small 
church- organs,  and  pursued  the  business  as  a  regular  profession. 

Dr.  Josiah  Leavitt  was  a  native  of  Hinghani  ;  but  the  year  of  his  birth  is  not 
within  the  writer's  knowledge.  He  was  frequently,  when  a  young  man,  at  Mr. 
Johnston's  shop,  looking  on  while  he  was  at  work,  and  indulging  his  curiosity 
with  regard  to  the  construction  of  organs.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  he  very  early 
acquired  a  partiality  for  the  art ;  and  it  was  thus,  undoubtedly,  that  he  obtained  his 
first  knowledge  of  its  principles.  About  this  period,  a  misunderstanding  occurred 
between  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Leavitt,  which  prevented  any  future  intimacy. 

As  Mr.  Johnston  died  about  the  year  17G8,  this  must  have  been  before  that 
time.  In  1760,  he  was,  it  appears,  a  practising  physician  in  the  town  of  Sterling, 
in  tilts  state.  The  occurrences  of  his  life,  between  these  two  periods,  embracing 
an  interval  of  eighteen  years,  are  unknown  to  the  writer.  At  this  time,  however, 
he  undertook  to  build  an  organ  with  four  stops.  Before  he  had  proceeded  far,  he 
engaged  an  ingenious  mechanic,  Mr.  Kli  Bruce,  of  Templeton.  in  this  state,  to 
assist  him  in  finishing  it.  This  was  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  1780,  when  Mr. 
Bruce  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age.  All  the  pipes,  except,  perhaps,  some 
of  the  smaller  ones,  were  of  wood. 

After  the  completion  of  this  instrument,  Dr.  Leavitt  removed  into  the  present 
state  of  Maine.    He  remained  there  several  years,  probably  four  or  five,  and 
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then  came  to  Boston.  The  first  account  we  have  of  htm  afterwards  is,  that  he 
was  engaged  to  repair  the  organ  which  was  then,  and  is  now,  in  the  Episcopal 

church  at  Cambridge.  Whether  he  was  induced  lo  come  to  Boston  expressly  for 
or  had  previously  removed  hither,  is  uncertain.  He  immediately 
r.  Bruce,  lo  come  and  assist  him  ;  and  they  proceeded  to  make  the 
repairs  in  this  organ.  The  work  was  done  in  Boston, 
as  originally  an  English  instrument,  with  two  rows  of  keys,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  a  very  good  one.    In  the  early  part  of  the  revolutionary  war,  when 


the  American  troops  were  stationed  at  Cambridge,  the  interior  of  this  organ,  par- 
ticularly the  metal  pipes,  were  mostly  taken  out  by  the  soldiers,  and  were  melted 
up  for  bullets,  or  otherwise  destroyed.    About  the  year  1790,  or  perhaps  a  little 


later,  it  was  determined  to  repair  the  church  and  organ.  In  renovating  the  latter, 
it  was  reduced  to  one  row  of  keys,  and  the  swell  waa  taken  out.  It  is  supposed, 
that  there  are  very  few  of  the  original  pipes  remaining,  except,  perhaps,  some  of 
the  larger  ones,  made  of  wood. 

Not  long  after  this,  Dr.  Leavitt  was  employed  to  build  an  organ  for  an  Episcopal 
church,  then  about  to  be  founded  in  Drdham.  This  was,  probably,  the  first 
church-organ,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  which  Dr.  Leavitt  ever  built,  unless  he 
had  previously  constructed  that,  which  was  afterwards  in  the  First  Universalist 
church.  It  appears,  by  the  Records,  that  the  church  at  Dedham  waa  organized  in 
IT.1.  Previous  to  this,  a  vote  of  the  proprietors  or  associates,  had  authorized  the 
11  Rev.  W.  Montague  to  procure  an  organ,  the  price  not  to  exceed  one  hundred 
pounds," — "  the  church  to  be  finished,  and  the  organ  put  up,  previous  to  Easter 
Sunday,  1792."  Another  vote,  under  date  of  August  5, 1795,  referring  to  the 
examination  of  certain  papers  and  accounts,  speaks  of  "  the  money  paid  to  Dr. 
Leavitt,  for  building  the  organ,  putting  it  up  in  the  church,  Ac."  It  ia  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  organ  was  built  by  him,  though  the  time  of  its  being  finished 
is  not  expressly  stated.    It  was  a  small  instrument,  with  one  row  of  keys. 

What  became  of  this  organ  is  unknown  to  the  writer.  It*  place  is  now  occu- 
pied by  a  large  chamber-organ,  containing  seven  stops,  including  a  sesquialter 
and  hautboy,  built  by  Lev,  of  London.  This  latter  instrument  was  formerly  in 
the  "  Old  Brick"  church,  in  Cornhill-square,  and  afterwards  in  Dr.  Codiiian's 
church,  in  Dorchester. 

Dr.  Leavitt  was  also  employed,  in  1792,  in  putting  up  the  present  organ  in 
Brattle-street  church,  which  had,  that  year,  been  imported  from  London. 

Another  organ,  built  by  Dr.  Leavitt,  is  that  which  was  for  many  years  in  the 
First  Universalist  church,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Hanover  and  Bennet  streets. 
It  is  stated,  by  an  aged  member  of  that  society,  that  this  organ  was  previously  in 
the  use  of  some  other  religious  society,  which  he  thinks  was  that  of  the  Episcopal 
church  in  Cambridge.  If  this  was  the  case,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  while  the 
old  organ,  belonging  to  that  church,  was  repairing  bv  Dr.  Leavitt.  However  this 
may  be,  an  opportunity  occurred,  of  making  a  positive  sale  of  it,  to  certain  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Universalist  Society,  and  it  waa  removed  and  sold  accordingly. 
This  was  a  short  time  previous  to  the  instalment  of  Mr.  Murray,. which  took 
place  on  the  24th  of  October,  1793.  In  the  order  of  services  on  that  occasion, 
mention  is  made  of  44  music  on  the  organ."  The  price  given  for  it,  was  three 
hundred  dollars.  Additions  were  afterwards  made  to  it,  at  the  expense  of  one 
hundred  dollars.  Some  years  ago,  when  another  Universalist  church  was  built, 
and  the  old  society  thus  became  divided,  the  organ  was  sold  at  auction,  and  was 
purchased  by  some  one,  who  removed  it  into  the  state  of  Vermont.  This  instru- 
ment, as  is  stated  by  persons  who  were  formerly  familiar  with  it,  had  but  one 
row  of  keys,  and  contained  open  diapason,  stopt  diapason,  principal,  twelfth, 
fifteenth,  sesquialter,  and  trumpet. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  although  the  Universalists,  in  their  almost  incipi- 
ent state,  and  when  an  organ  was  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  church  not  Epis- 
copal, employed  that  instrument  thus  early  in  their  religious  services  j  yet,  at  the 
present  time,  when  that  denomination  has  become  numerous  and  wealthy,  and 
when  organs  are  not  uncommon  in  houses  of  worship,  there  is  no  instrument  of 
the  kind  in  either  of  the  three  Universalist  churches  in  Boston. 

Dr.  Leavitt,  in  what  year  is  uncertain,  built  a  chamber-organ  for  Mr.  Joseph 
Hurd,  of  Charlestown,  near  Boston. 

At  a  period,  supposed  to  be  subsequent  to  the  time  when  all  the  preceding 
instruments  were  constructed,  he  built  an  organ  for  the  old  Congregational 
church  in  Newbury  port,  then  Mr.  Carey's  or  Mr.  Andrews's.  This  organ  is  yet 
standing  in  the  new  church  built  by  that  society,  now  Mr.  Fox's  ;  but  it  is  soon 
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lo  be  removed,  to  give  place  to  an  instrument  building  for  this  church  by  Mr. 
Alley,  of  that  town.  A  person,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  old  organ,  built 
by  Leavitt,  states,  that  it  has  but  one  row  of  keys,  and  contains  open  diapason, 
Btopt  diapason,  principal,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  sesquialter,  flute,  and  trumpet. 

Dr.  Leavitt  was,  for  a  while,  organist  at  Christ  Church  ;  and,  it  is  said,  made 
some  repairs  to  Johnston's  old  organ  there,  before  it  was  thoroughly  repaired  by 
Mr.  Goodrich.  He  was  living,  after  Mr.  Goodrich  came  to  Boston,  in  1600;  but 
how  much  longer  he  survived,  or  when  and  where  he  died,  is  unknown  to  the 
writer.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  he  died  in  Boston,  about  the  year  1802. 
What  other  instrument?  he  built,  if  any,  is  also  unknown,  as  well  as  their  present 
location.  It  i3  probable  that  his  organs  and  those  of  Johnston  have  been  laid 
aside,  almost  entirely,  and  that  their  places  are  occupied  by  the  vastly  superior 
instruments,  which  the  present  state  of  the  art  supplies. 

Mr.  Eli  Bruce,  who,  as  has  been  mentioned,  assisted  Dr.  Leavitt  in  building 
his  first  organ,  was  an  ingenious  mechanic,  of  Templeton,  in  this  6tate.  He  was 
bred  a  cooper  with  his  father  ;  but  he  taught  himself  several  other  mechanic  arts, 
fie  was  an  excellent  mason,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  the  construction  and 
alteration  of  chimneys  and  fire-places,  so  that  they  should  carry  smoke  well.  He 
was  also  a  clock-maker,  and  cleaned  and  repaired  watches.  He  constructed 
machinery,  and  invented  several  useful  machines.  Among  these,  was  one  for 
making  pins,  and  another  for  forming  and  cutting  card-teeth. 

While  Mr.  Bruce  was  employed  with  Dr.  Leavitt,  in  1786,  he  took  the  scales 
and  dimensions  of  the  organ  they  were  making,  and,  on  his  return  home,  com- 
menced the  construction  of  one  similar  to  it.  In  thi9,  he  was  discouraged,  not 
only  by  Leavitt,  but  also  by  his  own  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  every  possi- 
ble obstacle  was  thrown  in  the  wav  of  his  progress.  He  succeeded  so  far,  how- 
ever, in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  that  one  or  two  stops  could  be  played  ;  but 
he  did  not  proceed  any  further  at  that  time.  Some  years  after,  he  was  again 
employed  by  Dr.  Leavitt  in  repairing  the  Cambridge  organ.  On  his  return  to 
Templeton,  he  undertook  to  complete  his  own  organ,  and  engaged  a  friend  of  his, 
a  Mr.  Howe,  of  Marlborough,  to  assist  him,  on  condition  that  Mr.  Bruce  should 
afterwards  assist  Mr.  Howe  in  building  a  similar  instrument.  They  finished  the 
former,  and  had  made  great  progress  in  completing  the  latter,  when  the  death  of 
Mr.  Howe  arrested  their  labors.  The  unfinished  instrument  was  afterwards  sold 
to  another  Mr.  Howe,  of  Princeton. 

The  organ  built  by  Mr.  Bruce  contained  four  stops,  which,  according  to  the 
best  recollection  of  a  son  of  his,  now  residing  near  Boston,  were,  stopt  diapason 
and  principal,  both  of  wood,  and  twelfth  and  fifteenth,  part  wood  and  part  metal. 
It  is  probable  that  Leavitt  s  first  organ  was  similar  to  this. 

Mr.  Bruce,  himself,  never  built  any  othor  organ.  The  Congregational  society 
in  Templeton,  two  or  three  years  since,  separated  into  two  societies,  Orthodox 
and  Unitarian.  The  latter  procured  an  organ,  in  1832,  of  the  late  Mr.  Goodrich  ; 
and,  about  the  same  time,  Mr.  Bruce's  organ  was  set  up  in  the  Orthodox  church, 
where  it  still  remains.  Mr.  Bruce  is  now  living,  in  Templeton,  at  the  age  of 
nearly  seventy. 

Mr.  Henry  Pratt,  of  Winchester,  in  New- Hampshire,  first  undertook  to  make  a 
small  organ  in  I71M  He  was  born  in  Wrentham,  (Mass.)  in  1771,  and  removed 
with  his  father's  family  to  Winchester,  in  17(J2.  His  father  being  a  house-joiner, 
he  was  taught  that  trade  ;  but  being  of  nn  ingenions  turn,  he  employed  his  leisure 
hours  in  constructing  wooden  clocks,  repairing  guns,  watches,  &c  making 
fifes,  violins,  and  other  simple  instruments,  and  in  fabricating  surgeon's  instru- 
ments, tools  for  his  own  use,  and  other  articles  of  a  like  nature.  He  was  also 
very  fond  ol  music. 

In  the  year  I7!'H.  Samuel  Smith,  Esq.  of  Winchester,  a  gentleman  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, ofl'ered  to  employ  Mr.  Pratt  in  building  an  organ.  After  a  little 
reflection,  Mr.  Pratt  agreed  to  make  the  attempt,  although  h<-  had  never  seen  the 
interior  of  an  organ,  and  knew  nothing  more  of  its  construction  than  what  he 
had  learned  from  an  old  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  There  was  then  a 
very  inferior  instrument  in  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Claremont,  in  .New-Hamp- 
shire, made  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Newton,  at  Norwich,  in  Vermont.  Mr. 
Pratt  proceeded  to  examine  it,  and.  with  the  assistance  and  explanations  of  the 
organist,  he  took  minutes  and  draughts  of  the  several  parts.  He  also  obtained 
some  information  from  Mr.  Eli  Bruce,  of  Templeton,  who  furnished  him  with  a 
scale  of  the  length  and  diameter  of  wooden  pipes.  With  these  scanty  aids  to  his 
ingenuity,  he  succeeded  in  constructing  a  much  better  organ  than  that  which  he 
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took  for  a  pattern.  It  was  put  up  in  the  Congregational  church  in  Winchester, 
and  was  afterwards  presented  to  the  parish  by  Mr.  Smith.  It  ia  still  remaining 
in  that  church.  Some  alterations  were  made  in  it,  a  few  years  afterwards.  It 
has  one  row  of  keys,  and  contains  open  diapason,  stopt  diapason,  principal, 
twelfth,  and  fifteenth,  all  through. 

At  this  time,  the  art  of  casting  or  running  out  the  sheet*  of  metal  for  pipes  was 
unknown  in  New-England.  The  knowledge  of  it  was  afterwards  obtained  by 
Mr.  William  M.  Goodrich  from  Capt.  Joshua  Witherle,  of  Boston,  a  pewterer 
and  worker  in  brass.  For  want  of  this  at  first,  the  lead  with  which  tea-chests 
were  lined  was  necessarily  employed  for  that  purpose.  This  being  thin,  though 
it  was  then  thicker  than  that  which  now  comes  from  China,  was  unsuitable  lor 
pipes  of  more  than  six  or  eight  inches  in  length ;  consequently,  all  of  about  that 
length  and  under,  were  made  of  this  thin  sheet-lead,  and  those  of  a  larger  size 
were  made  of  wood. 

In  1799,  Mr.  Pratt  built  an  organ  for  Mr.  George  Ilolbrook,  bell-founder,  who 
then  lived  in  Brookfield,  in  this  state.  1  his  was  sold  to  the  First  Congregational 
church  in  Piltsfield. 

In  the  year  IrtUO,  Mr.  William  M.  Goodrich,  then  about  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  who  was  afterwards  to  become  so  useful  and  important  in  this  branch  of  the 
arts,  entered  into  the  employment  of  Mr.  Pratt,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
business.  He  remained  only  about  eight  months.  This  year,  or  in  1801,  Mr. 
Pratt  built  another  organ  for  Mr.  Smith,  which  he  presented  to  the  parish  or 
town  of  Northfield,  in  this  state,  for  the  use  of  their  church. 

When  Mr.  Goodrich,  soon  after  this  period,  became  a  resident  of  Boston,  a 
communication  was  kept  up  between  him  and  Mr.  Pratt,  and  each  made  known 
to  the  other  all  the  knowledge,  discoveries,  inventions,  and  improvements,  of 
which  they  became  possessed.  About  this  time,  Mr.  Pratt  invented  and  put  in 
use  a  wooden  pipe,  open  at  both  ends  and  throughout  its  whole  length,  with  a 
mouth  at  the  distance  of  one-third  the  length  from  the  lower  end,  similar  to  that 
of  a  daralitUii  pipe,  as  it  is  here  called  ;  that  is,  on  the  principle  of  the  German 
flute.  This  pipe  produces  a  good  loud  tone ;  but  its  extraordinary  length,  and 
the  inconveniences  of  communicating  wind  to  it,  and  of  depositing  it  on  the 
wind-chest,  have  prevented  its  subsequent  use. 

All  the  organs  which  Mr.  Pratt  has  built,  have  but  one  row  of  keys.  Those 
which  were  intended  for  churches,  have  from  four  to  six  stops,  and  have  a  com- 
pass from  GG  up  to  F  in  alt.  The  smallness  of  the  country  churches,  and  their 
want  of  pecuniary  means,  have  restricted  the  instruments  made  by  Mr.  Pratt  to 
this  limited  size.  He  has  built  twenty-three  organs,  of  the  kind  above  men- 
tioned, for  country  churches,  and  nineteen  chamber-organs,  of  smaller  size,  within 
his  present  recollection.  The  former  have  been  put  up  in  churches  in  the  fol- 
lowing towns: — Winchester,  N.  H.  Northfield,  Mass.  Pittsfield,  MasB.  Middlebo- 
rough,  Mass.  (Baptist,)  Sutton,  Mass.  Oxford,  Mass.  (Universalist,)  New-Braintree, 
Mass.  Wrentham,  Mass.  Monson,  Mass.  Ellington,  Con.  Westborough,  Mass.  Great 
Barrington,  Mass.  Leicester,  Mass.  Albany,  N.  Y.  (German  Lutheran,)  Hudson, 
N.  Y.  (Christ  Church,)  West-Brookfield,  Mass.  Rowe,  Mass.  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
(Episcopal,)  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H.  Keene,  N.  H.  (Unitarian,)  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
New-Ipswich,  N.  H. 

Mr.  l'ratt  still  carries  on  the  business  at  Winchester ;  and  though  the  organs 
which  he  has  built  are  comparatively  small,  he  expresses  full  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  construct  instruments  of  any  desirable  magnitude. 

We  now  come  to  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  organ-building  in  New- 
England.  A  person  next  made  his  appearance,  under  whom  the  art  was  to  ac- 
quire its  due  importance  and  respectability,  and  by  whose  genius  and  persever- 
ance it  was  to  he  carried  to  that  height  of  perfection,  which  should  make  its 
productions  rival,  in  this  country,  the  more  experienced  labors  in  the  same  art  in 
Europe.  This  person  was  Mr.  William  M.  Goodrich,  of  whose  life  and  labors 
an  account  was  given  in  the  number  of  this  Magazine  for  January,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred. 

Mr.  Goodrich  was  born  in  Templeton,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1777.  At 
the  age  of  about  twenty-four,  he  came  to  Boston  to  reside.  He  had  previously 
obtained  a  little  information  respecting  the  construction  of  chamber-organs,  ana, 
during  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  his  residence  here,  he  was  enabled  to  add 
to  this  information,  and  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  more  complex  princi- 
on  which  church-organs  are  constructed.  In  lt*0f»,  he  was  employed  to 
an  organ  for  the  Catholic  church  in  Boston.    This  was  his  first  church- 
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organ.  From  that  time,  Mr.  Goodrich  continued  to  pursue  the  business,  and  to 
make  progress  in  the  art,  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Septem- 
ber, 1833.  During  this  period,  he  constructed  thirty-eight  church-organs,  includ- 
ing twelve,  which  were  built  by  a  concern  in  which  he  was  a  partner.  He  also 
built  a  considerable  number  of  chamber-organs,  and  organized  several  piano-fortes. 

The  principal  organ  which  Mr.  Goodrich  built,  and  that  on  which  he  bestowed 
the  most  labor,  and  exerted  his  best  skill,  is  the  large  and  excellent  instrument 
belonging  to  St.  Paul's  church,  in  this  city.  It  waa  built  in  185i«i  and  1B27.  This 
was  his  favorite  work.  It  was  then  much  the  largest  organ  in  New-England,  and 
is  now,  perhaps,  equal  in  magnitude  to  any  which  have  been  since  constructed. 
It  has  three  rows  of  manual  keys,  and  a  very  powerful  double-diapason  pedal 
bass.  The  number  of  stops  is  twenty-six,*  and  the  total  of  the  pipes  is  about 
seventeen  hundred.  The  largest  metal  pipe,  GG  open,  is  nine  incheB  in  diam- 
eter, and  it  weighs  ninety-three  pounds  A 

The  first  person  who  undertook  to  build  organs  in  Boston,  after  Mr.  William 
M.  Goodrich  had  commenced  the  business,  was  his  brother,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Good- 
rich. When  he  was  about  twenty-one,  he  c;uu»  to  Boston  from  Templeton,  and, 
very  soon  after,  was  induced  to  go  into  the  shop  of  his  brother,  to  learn  the  busi- 
ness. This  was  in  1804.  He  continued  with  his  brother  about  four  years.  In 
the  year  1807,  he  took  a  shop  on  his  own  account,  in  Cambridge-street,  where  he 
built  two  chamber-organs.  In  IrOH  or  ItftMl,  he  removed  to  Cambridgeport,  into 
a  shop  fitted  up  for  him  by  Dr.  Flagg,  who  extended  to  him  his  friendship  and 
assistance.  Here,  in  1801)  and  I 0,  he  built  seven  chamber-organs.  In  lHll,  or 
about  that  time,  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  took  a  shop  in  Water-street,  near  the 
main  street,  where  he  remained  about  eight  years.  In  this  place,  he  built  a  large 
number  of  chamber-organs;  upwards  of  twenty  with  reed-stops.  Thence  he 
removed  into  Federal-street,  but  continued  there  only  a  few  months.  From  Fed- 
eral-street, he  removed  to  the  shop  on  Pemberton's  Hill,  opposite  Concert  Hall, 
which  he  now  occupies.  Here  he  has  built  several  church-organs,  some  with 
one,  and  some  with  two  rows  of  keys,  besides  various  chamber-organs. 

Since  Mr.  Ebenezer  Goodrich  first  commenced  business,  in  1807,  he  has  con- 
structed one  hundred  and  seven  organs,  of  various  sizes,  which  are  now  within 
his  knowledge  and  recollectiou.  There  are,  probably,  others,  which  he  cannot 
call  to  mind.  He  has,  also,  ten  others  in  progress,  two  of  which  are  church- 
organs,  with  two  rows  of  keys.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  seven  which  he  has 
finished  and  sold,  seven  had  two  rows  of  keys.  Twenty  others,  with  one  row  of 
keys  each,  were  put  up  in  churches,  though  some  of  them  were  chamber-organs 
in  size.  Twenty-six  of  the  chamber-organs  had  each  a  reed-stop  in  a  swell-box. 
The  seven  church-organs,  which  had  two  rows  of  keys,  were  built  in  the  order 
in  which  they  will  be  named,  and  are  located  as  follows  : — 

One  in  the  Unitarian  church  at  Exeter  ;  one  in  the  Unitarian  church  (Mr. 
Dewey's)  at  New-Bedford  ;  one  in  the  Orthodox  Congregational  church  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.;  one  in  the  Orthodox  Congregational  church  at  Dover,  N.  H.;  one 
in  Dr.  Jenks's  church  in  Green-street,  Boston  ;  one  in  the  Unitarian  church  at 
Northampton  ;  and  one  in  the  Unitarian  church  at  Nashua. 

The  person  who  next  set  up  the  busineas  of  oigan-building  in  Boston,  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Appleton.  Mr.  Appletou  had  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  with  a  cab- 
inet-maker. About  the  time  that  he  was  one-and-twenty,  he  accidentally  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  William  M.  Goodrich,  and  soon  oiler  entered  into  his  em- 
ployment.   This  was  about  the  year  18<l7.    He  continued  with  Mr.  Goodrich 

till  the  latter  part  of  1811.    He  then  formed  a  connexion  in  business  with  Mr. 



•  In  estimating  the  number  of  stops,  throughout  thin  ankle,  no  attention  U  paid  to  the  number 
of  lettered  draw-stops  ;  but  regard  i*  had  only  to  the  number  of  complete  sets  of  pipes,  technically 
called  stop*  by  the  organ-buildera.  The  trumpet,  stopt  dinpiuon.  4.r.  are  enrb  generally  divided, 
fur  convenience,  into  treble  and  bn*s,  with  a  draw  Hop  to  each  division  ;  but  both  the  draw-stop* 
together  are  here  called  onlv  one  stop.  A  single  stop,  termed  a  compound  atop,  ha*  sometimes 
five  ranks  of  pipes,  as  in  a  full  cornet,  which  consists  of  the  trebles  of  a  stopt  diapason,  principal, 
twelfth,  fifteenth,  and  seventeenth  or  tierce ;  yet  all  these  are  comprehended  iu  one  stop  techni- 
cally, and  are  governed  by  one  draw-stop. 

t  A  schedule  of  the  stopt  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  the  professional  and  the  musical  reader ; 
especially,  as  he  will  thereby  be  enabled  to  makes  comparison  between  this  and  the  Handel  at 
Haydn  and  Bowdoin-street  organs,  of  e<|ual  magnitude,  schedules  «if  which  wilt  be  hereafter 
given,  (frrat  orrtt*.  First  open  diapason,  second  ditto,  stopt  diapason,  first  principal,  second  ditto, 
twelfth,  fifteenth,  tierce,  cornet  of  five  ranks,  sesquialter  of  three  ranks,  first  trumpet,  second 
diUo ;  twelve  stops.  Choir-organ.  Open  diapason,  stopt  diapason,  principal,  twelfth,  fifteenth, 
dulciann,  Hute ;  seven  stops.    S#M.    Open  diapason,  stopt  diapason,  principal,  cornet  of  three 
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Babcock  (piano-forte  maker)  and  two  Messrs.  Hay t .  under  the  firm  of  Hay ts, 
Babcook  &  Appleton.  This  company  took  a  large  building  in  Milk-street,  nearly 
opposite  the  Old  South  church,  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  organs  and 
piano-forte*.  About  a  year  after  they  began,  Mr.  William  M.  Goodrich  joined 
the  establishment,  and  attended  to  the  voicing  and  tuning  the  instruments  which 
had  been  constructed.  In  the  latter  part  of  1815,  this  concern  experienced  some 
embarrassments,  and  a  transfer  of  the  property  was  made  to  a  new  firm,  under 
the  style  of  Mackay  &  Co.  in  which  Mr.  Goodrich  became  an  actual  partner. 
Mr.  Appleton  also  remained.  After  struggling  against  a  variety  of  misfortunes, 
this  establishment  was  entirely  broken  up  iu  1820,  and  a  separation  of  all  the 
parties  took  place. 

The  Milk-street  concern,  during  its  continuance,  constructed  two  church- 
organs  with  three  rows  of  keys,  ten  church-organs  with  two  rows  of  keys,  and 
six  or  eight  chamber-organs,  besides  numerous  piano-fortes.  A  more  particular 
account  of  these  may  be  found  in  the  biographical  memoir  of  Mr.  Goodrich. 

On  the  dissolution  of  this  concern,  in  the  latter  part  of  1830,  Mr.  Goodrich  and 
Mr.  Appleton  each  took  separate  shops,  and  continued  the  business  of  organ- 
building,  independent  of  each  other.  The  first  location  of  Mr.  Appleton,  was  in 
Hawlev-place.  He  afterwards  removed  to  a  building,  a  few  rods  north  of  Boyl- 
ston-Market,  where  he  continued  for  several  years,  and  then  took  the  spacious 
rooms  over  the  market-house  in  Cambridge-street,  near  the  bridge,  which  he  now 
occupies. 

The  first  organ  which  Mr.  Appleton  built,  after  he  took  his  shop  by  himself  in 
18:20,  was  for  the  church  on  the  hill  in  Roxbury  village,  the  late  Dr.  Porter's. 
This  was  finished  and  put  up,  in  the  autumn  of  1821.  The  second  was  for  Dr. 
Nichols's  church  in  Portland.  The  third,  which  was  finished  in  November,  1823, 
was  for  the  church  at  the  north  part  of  the  town,  then  Mr.  Ware's,  and  now  Mr. 
Robbins's.  These  three  were  voiced  and  tuned  by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Goodrich.  The 
latter  was  afterwards  re-voiced  and  tuned,  by  an  Englishman  named  Corri,  who 
had  come  over  with  the  Old-South  organ,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  it  up.  He 
also  cut  the  pipes  shorter,  and  raised  the  tone  of  the  organ  to  what  is  called 
concert  pitch,  or  the  pitch  of  the  wind-instruments  of  the  orchestra.  The  tone  of 
a  good  church-organ  is  generally  lower  than  concert  pitch,  by  nearly  a  semitone. 
Mr.  Appleton's  fourth  orjran  was  built  for  Mr.  Park  man's  church,  near  the 
church  last  mentioned.  This  was  voiced  and  tuned  by  Mr.  William  M.  Good- 
rich. It  is  now  in  the  Baptist  church  (Mr.  Malcom's)  in  Federal-street.  Two 
small  church-organs,  with  one  row  of  keys,  were  next  built  by  Mr.  Appleton, 
one  of  which  was  sold  to  the  Unitarian  society  in  Leominster,  and  the  other  to 
the  Baptist  society  in  Cambridgeport.  The  former  was  voiced  and  tuned  by 
Corri,  the  latter  by  Mr.  Appleton.  The  instruments  which  he  has  since  built, 
will  be  shown  in  the  following  list.  The  date  refers  to  the  time  when  they  were 
set  up  in  the  church.  Those,  with  this  mark  (t)  prefixed,  were  voiced  and  tuned 
by  Corri.    The  rest  were  finished  by  Mr.  Appleton  himself. 

t  Charleston,  S.  C.  Mr.  Oilman's  church, 
t  Providence,  R.  I.  Mr.  Wilson's  " 
t  Salem,  Mass.  Mr.  Colman'a  " 
.         f  Glourester,  Universalis*  " 

Boston,  Mr.  Bamtt's,  Chamber-st, 

New-York,  Mr.  Ware.'.,  First  Unitarian, 
f  Boston,  Mr.  Plernont's,  Mollis  st. 
f     "       Mr.  Ripley's,  Purchase-*!. 
«*      Dr.  Ret-rher's,  llanovcr-it.  • 
"       Mr.  Parkman**,  Hatiover-st. 
f  Hartford,  Conn.  .North  church, 

.New  York,  Mr.  hunt's,  Second  Unitarian, 

Charleston,  S.  C.  Presbyterian, 

Providence,  R.  I.  Mr.  Farley's,  We 

Ronton,  Dr.  Sharp's,  3d  Baptist, 

Providence,  R.  I.  church  in  Richmc 

Hartford,  Conn.  South  church, 

Boston,  .Mr.  Blacden's,  Salem-st. 

Taunton,  Unitarian,  now  Mr.  Bigelow's. 

Boston,  Bowdoin-strcet  church,  now  Mr.  ' 
"      Mr.  Mntt's,  South  End, 

Dorchester,  Dr.  Codman'a, 

Boston  Handel  at  Haydn  Society,  Boylston  Hall, 

u      Hawes  church,  Mr.  Capen,  r 
New-Bedford,  First  Baptist  church, 
First  Baptist  chuicb, 
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Besides  these,  Mr.  Appleton  lias  built  three  small  organs,  at  about  five  hun- 
dred dollars  euch,  which  were  put  up  in  churches,  and  two  other  chamber-organs 
lor  individuals.  He  has,  also,  in  his  shop,  nearly  finished,  a  church-organ  with 
two  rows  of  keys,  and  a  smaller  instrument,  with  one  row  of  keys,  sutliciently 
powerful  for  a  hull  or  a  small  church.  He  has  just  contracted  to  build,  for  a 
church  in  Hartford,  a  large  organ,  with  three  rows  of  keys,  similar  in  size  and 
contents  to  the  Bowdoin-street  ornan. 

If  we  include  tlie  lust,  it  will  be  found  that  Mr.  Appleton  lias  constructed  just 
forty  organs,  exclusive  of  those,  about  twenty  in  number,  which  were  built  by 
the  Milk-street  concern,  as  before  mentioned,  in  which  Mr.  Appleton  was  a  part- 
ner. Nearly  the  whole  of  these  are  church-organs,  and  several  of  them  are  large 
instruments,  with  three  rows  of  keys." 

In  the  spring  of  lir'M,  Messrs.  L.  &  G.  G.  Hook  took  a  building,  near  the  bot- 
tom of  Friend-street,  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  church-organs.  Mr.  E. 
Hook,  when  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  was,  for  about  a  year,  an  ap- 
prentice with  Mr  William  M  Goodrich.  When  Mr.  Goodrich  went  South  with 
Maelzel's  l'nn- Harmonieou,  Mr.  Hook  returned  home.  He  was  subsequently 
with  Mr.  Goodrich  during  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  completing  Savage's  I'an- 
Harmonicon.  Afterwards,  Mr.  Hook  returned  to  Salem,  his  native  place,  and 
began  the  construction  of  chamber-organs.  His  first  was  for  Mr.  W.  W.  Clapp, 
of  Boston.  While  in  Salem,  be,  with  his  brother,  built  fourteen  chamber-organs, 
and  five  church-organs  of  small  size,  with  only  one  row  of  keys. 

Since  the  Messrs.  Hook  removed  to  Boston,  they  have  completed  four  church- 
organs,  and  have  two  others  nearly  finished.  They  built  one  for  the.  New  South 
Church  in  Salem,  (Mr.  Emerson's.)  with  two  rows  of  keys,  and  fourteen  stops. 
They  built  one  for  Christ's  Church  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  with  two  rows  of 
keys,  and  fifteen  stops.  This  organ  has  a  very  beautiful  Gothic  case.  They  con- 
structed one  for  Mr.  Barry's  church  in  Lowell,  with  two  rows  of  keys,  and  fifteen 
There  is  one  octave  of  open  double-diapason  pines  in  the  bass,  connected 
the  pedals.  Tin  y  also  constructed  one  lor  Mr.  Thomas's  church,  in  Con- 
cord, New-Hampshire,  with  eight  stops,  but  with  only  one  row  of  keys.  The 
great  organ  and  swell  are  combined.  They  are  now  building  a  large  instrument, 
with  three  rows  of  keys,  for  the  Kirst  Baptist  Church  in  Providence.  It  will  be 
completed  in  a  few  weeks.  This  organ  is  to  be  nearly  uimilar  to  the  Bowdoin- 
street  organ.  It  will  contain  about  twenty-five  stops,  and  will  have,  connected 
with  the  pedals,  an  open  double-diapason  baas,  extending  down  to  double-double 
G,  an  entire  octave  below  the  manual  keys.  The  largest  pipe  is  about  eighteen 
by  twenty-one  inches  square.  They  are  also  building,  for  Mr.  Kingsley's  mu- 
sical academy,  an  or»an,  containing  eight  stops,  and  with  one  row  of  keys.  The 
great  organ  ami  swell  are  combined. 

Mr.  Josiah  II.  Ware,  who  was  bred  a  cabinet-maker,  was,  for  several  years, 
employed  in  the  establishment  of  Mr.  William  M.  Goodrich.  In  1KB.  he  com- 
menced the  business  of  organ-building  in  Medway,  in  this  state.  He  has  con- 
structed three  or  four  chamber-organs.  Besides  these,  he  has  completed  a 
church-organ,  with  two  rows  of  keys,  and  with  eleven  stops.  This  instrument 
was  made  from  the  latest  plans  of  Mr.  William  M.  Goodrich,  and  was  voiced  and 
tuned  by  him,  with  the  exception  of  four  stops,  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish. 

 .  .  _  — — — 

•  Tii  five  a  more  correct  idea  of  several  of  the  L-irs.nl  of  thc»e,  a  schedule  of  the  stops  contained 
in  tlii-  Boivilotn  street  orpin  w  ill  fu.w  I*  Inserted,  to  winch  reference  will  pn.bal.ly  he  hereafter 
made.  rVrmf  w/oii.  Kind  open  diapason,  second  ditto,  fust  stopt  diapason,  second  ditto  ;  treble,) 
principal,  twelfth,  lift.  ,  nth,  lie r re,  sescpilalter  of  three  ranks,  trumpet,  clarion,— 11  stops. 
Vkoir  or-jan.  Open  diapason,  stopt  diapason,  principal,  llule,  dulciana,  crcniona,— 6  stops. 
Sir.rU.  <  >pcn  diapason,  si..pt  diapason,  princi|«d,  cornet  of  three  rank*,  hautboy,  creuiona,  dulciana, 
— 7  slops.  Vr.UU...  Double  diapason,  and  sub-boss,— 3  stops.  The  sub  bass  consists  of  seven- 
teen large  open  wooden  pi|»-*,  from  <•  ap  to  f,  in  ukuvh  with  the  lower  pipes  of  the  diapasons. 
The  double  diapason  consists,  also,  of  seventeen  large  oj>en  wooden  pi|>ca,  from  (J  up  to  C,  on 
oeUrc  httotr  these,  the  former  hem"  a  kind  of  double  principal  to  the  latter.  The  largest  pipe  is 
•Jl  by  -J I  inches  square,  and  feet  lone,  made  of  inch  plank,  the  tirta  cost  of  the  plank  for  this 
pipe  aliitie  amounting  to  ten  dollars.  Two  or  three  of  ihe  stop!  diapasons  are  made  of  wood,  the 
bass  of  pine,  and  the  treble  of  red-cedar.  The  number  of  pipt  s  in  the  organ  is  about  I -too.  The 
contents  of  the  Handel  &.  Ilnvdn  organ  are  substantially  the  same.  In  Ihe  pedals,  however,  it 
has  no  sub  bass,  and  Ihe  double  diapason  extends  no  lower  than  ('.  In  the  great  organ,  there  is 
only  one  stopt  diapason,  but  there  arc  two  additional  stops  in  it,  a  cornet  of  five  ranks,  mid  a  mi» 
lure  of  three.  These  eight  tanks  are  composed  of  Hire*'  hundred  and  twenty-four  small  pipes, 
which  increase  the  whole  numlter  in  tins  instrument  to  about  seventeen  hundred.  There  is  a 
tremulant  to  the  swell,  and  there  is  «  coupler,  bv  which  Ihe  kejsuf  Hie  steal  organ  and  swell  way 
be  counectcd,  so  Ibal  Uic  Corner  key  ,  Miall  play  both  U.BeUicr. 
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This  organ  has  been  set  up  in  the  chnrch  at  Medway,  bat  is  not  sold.    It  if  the 

only  one,  voiced  and  tuned  by  the  late  Mr.  Goodrich,  which  can  now  be  pro- 
cured. Mr.  Ware,  in  connexion  with  Col.  iloibrook,  the  well-known  founder  of 
church-bells  in  Med  way,  is  pursuing  the  business  of  organ-building  there,  and  is 
now  engaged  in  constructing  an  instrument  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Twining's  church 
in  Lowell,  which  Mr.  Goodrich  had  contracted  to  build,  a  short  time  previous  to 
his  decease. 

The  successors  of  Mr.  William  M.  Goodrich  are  Messrs.  Stevens  &,  Gavetty. 
They  have  taken  the  spacious  building  at  East-Cambridge,  (Lechmere  Point,) 
lately  occupied  by  him,  and  are  now  engaged  in  the  construction  of  two  church- 
organs.  One  is  to  have  two  rows  of  keys  ;  the  other  will  have  one  row  only. 
Mr.  Stevens  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Goodrich, 
immediately  antecedent  to  his  death.  Mr.  Gayetty  served  a  regular  apprentice- 
ship with  Mr.  Goodrich,  and  had  been  with  him  from  childhood.  They  are  both 
excellent  workmen,  and  will,  no  doubt,  succeed  in  the  business  which  they  have 
undertaken  to  continue. 

Mr  Alley,  from  the  State  of  Maine,  has  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
church-organs  at  Newburyport.  He  has  already  completed  two  or  three  small 
ones,  and  is  now  building  one  with  two  rows  of  keys,  and  with  about  twenty 
■tops,  for  Mr.  Fox's  church  in  that  place.  What 'instruments  he  constructed 
while  in  Maine,  the  writer  is  not  informed. 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  several  other  organ-builders,  in  a  small  way,  in  New- 
England,  who  are  unkno'wn  to  the  writer.  They  are,  probably,  self-taught,  and 
makers  of  chamber-organs,  principally  or  wholly.  The  best  and  most  celebrated 
builders,  however,  have  been  mentioned  in  this  memoir.    The  expression  of  any 

Sin  ion,  with  regard  to  the  comparative  merits  of  these,  has  been  carefully  avoid- 
;  for,  as  considerable  competition,  and  some  jealousy,  exist  among  them,  the 
writer  was  sedulous  to  avoid  giving  any  just  cause  of  offence. 

From  the  preceding  account,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  most  of  the  church- 
organs  have  been  constructed  by  Mr.  William  M.  Goodrich  and  Mr.  Appleton, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  chamber-organs  by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Goodrich.  The 
Messrs.  Hook  are,  comparatively,  young  builders.  If  we  compute  the  labors  of 
these  four  establishments,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  built  about  seventy 
church-organs  with  more  than  one  row  of  keys,  about  thirty  with  one  row,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  chamber-organs  and  organized  piano-fortes,  making 
in  the  whole  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  instruments. 

In  the  stock  and  workmanship  of  the  wooden  parts  of  our  organs,  we  abso- 
lutely excel  those  of  European  construction,  which  have  been  Drought  to  this 
country.  Even  in  other  respects,  our  best  instruments  will  compare,  without 
disadvantage,  with  most  of  the  foreign  ones.  It  is  now  many  years  since  an 
English  organ  has  been  imported ;  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  great  additional 
expense  attending  the  importation,  that  very  few,  if  any,  will  hereafter  be  intro- 
duced into  this  country  from  abroad. 

There  is  a  kindred  manufacture,  in  which  we  have  arrived  at  still  greater 
excellence.  The  piano-fortes  now  made  in  Boston  are  no  where  surpassed.  It 
is  acknowledged  by  the  best  English  pianists,  that  the  instruments  constructed 
by  Mr.  Chickering  are  not  inferior  to  any  which  can  be  obtained  in  London, 
from  the  most  eminent  manufacturers. 

In  the  mere  construction  of  an  organ,  there  is  no  peculiar  difficulty.  As  a 
mechanical  trade,  it  is  as  easily  learned  as  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  mason,  or 
•Jlver-smith.  The  difficulty  consists,  in  devising  such  plans,  proportions,  and 
combinations,  and  in  so  voicing  and  tuning  the  various  pipes,  that  die  best  possi- 
ble effect  may  be  produced,  and  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  be  com* 
municated  to  persons  of  cultivated  taste.  In  this  respect,  it  may  be  considered  a 
liberal  art.  To  build  a  common  dwelling-house,  or  even  a  church,  in  a  solid, 
durable  manner,  so  as  to  afford  the  utmost  comfort  and  convenience,  is  a  work 
which  may  be  performed  by  a  plain  mason  and  carpenter,  entirely  destitute  of 
genius.  To  furnish  the  plan  of  an  elegant  and  splendid  edifice,  with  all  its  orna- 
ments and  proportions,  which  shall  please  the  eye  of  taste,  is  the  work  of  the 
architect.  Any  boy  can  be  taught  to  daub  a  sign-board  with  the  head  of  Wash- 
ington, or  to  carve  a  figure-head  or  a  spread-eagle  ;  but  there  are  but  few,  who 
can  be  taught  to  rival  the  great  masters  of  painting  and  sculpture.  So  it  is  with 
organ-building.  To  produce  a  perfect  instrument,  requires  original -genius  and 
cultivated  taste,  united  with  adequate  knowledge,  practice,  and  experience,  and 
with  a  good  musical  ear,  delicately  sensible  to  the  perfection  of  tune  and  tone. 
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Thus  far,  our  rapid  progress  in  this  art  is  beyond  reasonable  expectation,  and 
the  attainment  of  the  highest  possible  degree  of  perfection  is  anticipated,  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices.  As  a  useful  branch  of  manufacture,  it  gives  em- 
ployment to  many  of  our  citizens,  furnishes  the  country  with  good  instruments 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  imported,  contributes  to  the  general  diffusion  of  mu- 
sical knowledge  and  musical  taste,  and,  what  is  most  important  of  all,  leuds  its 
beneficial  aid  to  the  public  services  of  religious  worship.  P. 


THE  REVIEWER  OF  PARAGRAPHS. 

"  Then  Apollyoa  straddled  quite  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  way."  Pilgrim*!  Paooaxu. 

Literature  has  its  laborers  of  all  sorts  ;  and,  as  there  are  readers 
*of  all  capacities,  so  I  apprehend  there  should  be  writers  of  all  grades, 
from  the  father  of  the  ponderous  folio  to  the  compiler  of  the  little 
spelling-book.  Great  books  should  have  great  reviews;  and  1  confess 
I  have  often  looked  with  compassion  on  the  toils  of  those,  who  are 
obliged  to  wade  through  protracted  volumes  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
writing  a  dissertation  on  them,  and  telling  the  world  how  little  tbey 
are  worth.  I  am  thankful  I  am  not  a  reviewer  of  volumes  ;  I  have  not 
the  power  of  attention  ;  I  have  not  the  capacity  ;  I  have  not  the  victory 
over  somno'enry  and  indolence,  to  engage  in  an  occupation,  which,  if 
ever  so  criminal,  always  sets  the  punishment  before  the  offence.  But 
to  review  a  paragraph  is  a  different  affair.  It  just  suits  my  capacity. 
The  vehicle  which  I  drive  is  one  of  the  hourlies;  and,  though  the 
horses  may  be  jaded  and  the  seats  ragged  and  torn,  I  can  assure  the 
passengers  that  the  fare  is  wondrous  cheap. 

Every  book  is  made  up  of  paragraphs ;  and  if  there  is  any  harm  done, 
it  is  always  effected  in  these  little  corners.  I  have  known  a  political 
writer  to  put  more  malice  and  insinuate  more  falsehood  in  one  little 
parenthesis,  than  could  possibly  be  spread  over  a  volume,  printed  in 
the  atlas  style,  on  diamond  types.  In  war,  it  is  the  small  bullets  which 
do  the  most  execution  ;  and  a  man  may  be  killed  by  a  single  buck- 
shot as  effectually  as  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell  or  the  blowing  up  of  a 
mine.  Besides,  many  readers  are  like  me;  they  only  remember  single 
sentences.  The  latter  end  of  the  commonwealth  to  them  forgets  the 
beginning,  and  they  go  through  the  garden  (though  I  am  changing 
the  metaphor)  only  to  bear  away  a  single  flower.  I  have  heard  many 
a  sermon,  most  logically  divided  and  subdivided,  arranged  into  sixteen 
heads,  and  containing  twice  as  many  inferences,  extending  its  un- 
broken beauties  through  the  space  of  three  hours  and  an  half,  and  all 
I  have  brought  away  has  been  some  single  remark  ;  and  that  perhaps 
screwed  to  my  wicked  memory  by  its  absurdity  or  falsehood.  Alas, 
Sir,  it  is  paragraphs  that  do  the  mischief.  Long  speeches  are  harm- 
less things  ;  and  our  legislators  in  Congress  are  patterns  of  innocence. 
If  we  wish  to  make  truth  current  in  this  world  we  must  launch  it  on 
the  sea  of  life,  embarked  in  a  nut-shell. 

Permit  me,  then,  to  keep  my  eye  on  paragraphs.  If  I  must  turn  re- 
viewer I  will  be  an  honest  one,  and  own  that  I  have  never  read  the 
books  which  I  examine.    In  a  writer  of  some  eminence,  as  remark- 
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able  perhaps  for  the  caution  of  his  reasonings  as  for  candor  to  his 
enemies,  I  find  the  following  paragraph,  which  I  have  read  from  be- 
ginning to  eud — every  syllable  of  it. 

THE  PARAGRAPH. 

"  When  it  is  affirmed  that  '  the  Father  is  God  ;  and  the  Son  is  God  ;  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  God,'  no  words  can  more  clearly  convey  any  meaning,  than  those 
propositions  express  the  meaning,  that  there  are  three  existences  of  whom  the 
attributes  of  God  may  be  predicated,  and  yet  there  is  only  one  existence  of  whom 
the  attributes  of  God  may  be  predicated.  But  this  is  not  an  incomprehensible 
mystery  ;  it  is  plain  nonsense."  " 

I  hope  no  reader  will  suppose  that  I  am  about  to  enter  into  a  learned 
discussion  on  any  subject  of  religious  polemics.  To  confute  or  to  es- 
tablish the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  my  object.  I  do  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  reveal  to  my  readers  whether  this  ineffable  nonsense  is 
my  own  belief  or  not.  But  this  paragraph  has  awakened  some  reflec- 
tions in  my  mind,  to  which  I  must  give  vent. 

In  the  first  place,  what  an  amiable  thing  is  Christian  meekness, 
mingled,  as  it  ever  ought  to  be,  with  humility  and  love  !  It  is  not  am- 
bition, it  is  not  vain  glory,  it  is  not  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  an 
opponent,  that  drives  the  reluctant  polemic  to  take  up  his  pen  in  the 
cause  of  righteousness  and  truth.  No ;  he  better  knows  his  duties  to 
his  fellow-men,  and  the  ties  of  allegiance  which  bind  him  to  his  God. 
II''  b<  es  nonsense  stalking  abroad  in  the  world  under  the  garb  of  re- 
ligion, leading  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  captive  in  her  train  ; 
he  sees  a  vast  majority  of  the  Christian  church  led  astray  by  delusions 
too  wild  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  sick  man's  dream  ;  he  sees  these 
men,  to  be  sure,  rational  and  6ober  on  other  subjects ;  they  have  the 
power  of  thought ;  they  have  enjoyed  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  they  are 
endowed  with  some  portion  of  common  sense ;  they  wear  the  forms 
and  have  the  faculties  of  men  ;  they  read  the  Bible  and  conscientiously 
interpret  it ;  and  even  the  man,  who  opposes  them,  is  obliged  to  allow 
that  they  are  able  and  pious  men ;  and  yet  the  efforts  of  all  their  studies 
is  to  lead  them  into  the  most  contemptible  delusions.  This  a  wise  man, 
when  he  writes  a  polemic  book,  sees  ;  and,  fired  with  a  virtuous  in- 
dignation, he  calls  things  by  their  right  names,  and  pronounces  their 
holiest  opinions,  their  most  cherished  doctrines,  as  so  much  nonsense, 
and  themselves,  by  consequence,  fools  for  believing  them.  We  must 
suppose,  that  these  words,  however,  were  spoken  with  the  tenderest  of 
all  possible  tones.  What  a  luxury  must  it  be  to  hear  the  meek  and 
modest  author  of  this  urbane  and  delicate  paragraph  reading  his  own 
lucubrations.  I  see  him  arise — holding  the  lamp  of  truth  in  his  hand 
-—heavenly  love  and  humility  are  seated  on  his  brow  ;  tenderness  and 
pity  sparkle  in  his  eye  ; — there  is  no  sneer  on  his  face  ;  no  supercilious 
airs  of  superiority  ;  no  contempt  expressed  or  implied  ;  but  pitying  an 
erring  church  as  be  pities  a  lost  world  ;  with  a  sobbing  voice  and  a 
streaming  eye,  he  pronounces  all  the  opinions  of  antiquity,  and  a  vast 
majority  of  the  creeds  of  existing  Christendom,  as  downright  nonsense. 

A  charitable  man  knows  the  value  of  humility,  and  is  willing  to 
teach  it  to  all  his  opponents.    His  communicative  benevolence  will  not 
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suffer  him  to  allow  people  to  imagine  that  they  arc  delivering  the  ora- 
cles of  wisdom  while  they  are  doling  out  nonsense.  This  writer  is  a 
plain  spoken  man  ;  and,  like  Mrs.  Malaprop,  in  the  play,  he  thinks 
"  nothing  is  so  conciliatory  to  young  people  as  severity."  I  am  only 
sorry  that  my  duty  as  a  reviewer  obliges  me  to  insinuate  that  this  beau- 
tiful paragraph  is  somewhat  of  a  plagiarism.  I  think  the  candid 
author  must  have  had  in  his  eye  (perhaps  unconsciously)  the  first  head 
in  the  famous  sermon  of  the  ordinary  of  Newgate,  as  reported  in  the 
history  of  the  renowned  Jonathan  Wild.  "  What,"  said  that  worthy 
divine,*  "  was  all  this  mighty  matter  of  philosophy,  this  heap  of  knowl- 
edge, which  was  to  bring  such  large  harvest  of  honor  to  those  who 
sowed  it,  and  so  greatly  and  nobly  to  enrich  the  ground  on  which  it  fell ; 
what  was  it  but  foolishness  ?  An  inconsistent  heap  of  nonsense,  (the 
very  words  of  our  paragraph)  of  absurdities  and  contradictions,  bring- 
ing no  ornament  to  the  mind  in  its  theory,  nor  exhibiting  any  usefulness 
to  the  body  in  its  practice.  What  were  all  the  sermons  and  sayings, 
the  fables  and  morals  of  all  these  wise  men,  but,  to  use  the  word  men- 
tioned in  our  text  once  more,  foolishness  ?  Wrhat  was  their  great 
master  Plato,  or  their  other  great  light,  Aristotle  ?  Both  fools  ;  mere 
quibblers  and  sophists,  idly  and  vainly  attached  to  certain  ridiculous 
notions  of  their  own,  founded  neither  on  truth  nor  on  reason.  Their 
whole  works  are  a  strange  medley  of  the  greatest  falsehoods,  scarce 
covered  over  with  the  color  of  truth ;  their  precepts  are  neither  bor- 
rowed from  nature  nor  guided  by  reason  ;  mere  fictions,  serving  only 
to  evince  the  dreadful  height  of  human  pride ;  in  one  word,  foolish- 
ness. It  may  be,  perhaps,  expected  from  me,  that  I  should  give  some 
instances  from  their  works  to  prove  this  charge  ;  but  as  to  transcribe 
every  passage  to  my  purpose,  would  be  to  transcribe  their  whole  works ; 
and  as,  in  such  a  plentiful  crop,  it  is  difficult  to  choose,  instead  of  tres- 
passing on  your  patience,  I  shall  conclude  this  first  head  by  asserting, 
what  I  have  so  fully  proved,  and  what  may,  indeed,  be  inferred  from 
the  text,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  was  foolishness."  I  only 
am  concerned  to  remark,  that  we  see  from  this  long  extract,  not  only 
that  the  writer  of  this  paragraph  has  been  following  a  precedent, 
but,  also,  that  it  is  possible  for  the  most  contemptible  of  all  beings,  in 
demolishing  an  adversary,  to  use  contempt. 

In  the  second  place,  how  wise  it  is,  in  a  controversial  writer,  in 
meeting  the  errors  of  an  opponent,  to  let  him  know  that  he  has  some 
sensibility  to  the  force  of  his  difficulties ;  some  knowledge  of  the  argu- 
ments which  have  convinced  hundreds  and  thousands  of  believers ; 
some  power  of  appreciating  that  state  of  mind  which  makes  a  ques- 
tioned opinion  look  like  truth.  I  have  always  supposed,  myself,  that 
there  never  was  a  doctrine,  however  absurd,  universally  received, 
which  had  not  some  bright  side  to  it ;  some  corner  or  angle  from 
which  it  cast  a  ray,  to  make  way  for  its  receptiou,  into  rational  minds. 
Men  certainly  have  no  abstract  love  for  absurdity  ;  and  good  men, 
such  as  compose  the  church  of  God, — who,  however  they  fall  short  of 
perfection,  must  still  be  considered  as  the  portions  of  the  world  most 
interested  in  religious  truth,  and  most  earnest  to  find  it, — are  certainly 
not  the  people  who  wish  to  degrade  their  minds  and  debase  their 
 . 
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hearts,  by  opinions,  which  only  serve  to  flatter  their  passions  and  ex- 
pose them  to  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  mankind.    It  is,  therefore,  a 
proof  to  me,  that  every  dogma,  which  has  been  piously  embraced  and 
has  long  prevailed,  has  some  side  which  is  plausible  ;  is  suscepti- 
ble of  some  representation  or  argument,  which  redeems  it  from  the 
character  of  downright  nonsense.    There  are  few  doctrines,  which 
appear  to  me  to  shock  every  principle  of  common  sense,  more  than 
the  Romish  tenet  of  transubstantiation.    When  I  was  a  boy,  and  had 
as  weak  a  judgement  and  as  hot  a  head  as  some  others,  who  never 
cease  to  be  boys,  I  boldly  pronounced,  on  hearing  this  article  of  the 
creed  of  millions,  that  it  was  plain  nonsense.  But  age  and  reflection  have 
altered  my  opinion  ;  and  I  must  suppose  that  this  opinion  could  not  have 
been  embraced  by  Augustine,  and  Bernard,  and  Pascal,  and  Fenelon, 
and  Melancthon,  and  Luther,  (substantially,)  and  almost  by  Calvin, 
without  some  presentation  of  it,  which  looked  very  different  from  non- 
sense.   Still  less,  if  I  were  going  to  debate  with  a  Roman  Catholic, 
with  the  least  hope  of  converting  him,  should  I  begin  the  controversy 
with  calling  him  a  fool,  prefixing,  perhaps,  to  the  substantive,  an 
adjective  of  a  profaner  sound.    No :  I  should  endeavor  to  enter  into 
his  state  of  mind ;  to  appreciate  his  reasoning,  to  adopt  his  mental 
views ;  to  allow  that  there  was  something  specious  in  his  arguments, 
though  by  further  reasoning  they  might  be  certainly  overthrown. 
Such  is  the  method  in  which  a  debate  should  proceed,  according  to 
my  low- views.    But  why  should  I  talk  of  myself?    May  my  arrogance 
be  forgiven  ; — in  all  that  constitutes  a  modern  polemic,  Ti{«*  »l 
I  yield  my  author  the  palm. 

In  the  third  place,  how  beautiful  it  is  to  hear  the  meekness  of  the 
heart  express  itself  in  soft  language!  A  soft  answer,  says  Solomon, 
turneth  away  wrath.  And  what  is  a  modern  controversialist  but  the 
same,  in  practice,  that  Solomon  was  in  theory  1  Great  complaints 
have  been  uttered  of  the  angry  spirit,  in  which  controversy  has  been 
carried  on  in  this  vicinity  of  late.  But  Dr.  Beecher  has  left  us  ;  Dr. 
Wisner  has  resigned  his  charge ;  Parsons  Cook  has  for  a  long  time 
been  silent ;  and  the  venerable  Dr.  Morse  is  sleeping  in  his  grave. 
The  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.  At  this 
calm  period,  of  suspended  animosity  and  closing  wounds,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose,  that  a  genuine  peace-maker  must  have  thought,  that  if  he 
could  only  convince  an  irritable  crowd  that  their  opinions  were  plain 
nonsense,  it  must  hush  their  passions  and  dispose  them  to  peace. 
For  who  would  contend  for  nonsense — plain  nonsense  ?  Here  I  am 
reminded  of  a  good  story,  which  comes  into  my  mind,  though,  like 
Sancho's  proverbs,  I  know  not  that  it  is  any  thing  to  the  purpose.  In  a 
public  assembly,  somewhere, — no  matter  where, — perhaps  it  was 
Faneuil  Hall, — on  a  certain  day  when  people  met  to  speak  and  hear, 
there  broke  out  in  the  gallery  some  little  disturbance,  which  confused 
the  speakers  and  stopped  the  proceedings.  A  great  fat  man,  with 
tremendous  lungs  and  a  terrible  cane,  was  pounding  and  bawling  out, 
"  keep  the  peace  here — stop  that  noise— silence— out  with  him,"  &.c. 
and  this  he  continued  until  almost  every  body  else  was  still.  At 
length,  a  quakcr,  who  sat  near  to  him,  ventured  to  say, — "  Friend,  if 
thou  wouldst  hold  thy  tongue,  I  believe  there  would  be  more  peace." 
As  it  has  now  been  proved  to  one  man's  satisfaction,  that  the  tenets 
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of  all  sects  but  one  are  plain  nonsense,  perhaps  it  will  be  best  that  no 
more  should  be  said. 

In  the  last  place,  let  all  future  pugilists  in  the  holy  ring  of  religious 
controversy,  beware  how  they  overthrow  their  adversaries  too  com- 
pletely. There  is  such  a  thing,  the  logicians  tell  us,  as  proving  too 
much.  I  have  often  admired  the  art  of  our  naval  officers  in  the  last 
war,  when  they  took  a  British  frigate.  They  never  represented  their 
enemies  as  a  pack  of  cowards  ;  they  knew  their  own  interest  better  ; 
but  they  represented  them  as  a  set  of  brave  men,  whom,  by  superior 
bravery,  they  had  overcome.  There  was  great  skill  in  this;  if  an 
enemy  manoeuvres  well  and  fights  bravely,  the  consequence  is  certain; 
there  is  more  credit  in  conquering  him.  It  seems  to  me, — though  no 
language  can  express  the  caution  with  which  we  would  venture  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  a  single  sentence  in  almost  the  only  religious 
volume  that  is  not  palpable  nonsense, — it  seems  to  me,  that  this  able 
advocate  depreciates  his  foes  almost  too  much  for  his  own  reputation. 
To  attack  nonsense,  although  it  should  be  dark  and  obscure,  would 
hardly  be  worth  the  time  of  a  wise  man.  But  plain  nonsense!  open 
contradiction !  palpable  absurdity  !  why  should  it  rufllc  the  serenity  or 
consume  the  time  of  our  wisest  and  best  men  ?  What  credit  is  there 
in  stripping  off  the  motley  coats  of  a  pack  of  fools,  who  will  be  sure 
to  find  others  ?  Why  deprive  the  idiot  of  his  cap  and  bells,  since  the 
jingling  of  them  constitutes  half  his  employment  and  all  his  joy  ? 
Besides,  is  there  any  credit  in  detecting  palpable  absurdity,  in  proving 
that  to  be  nonsense  which  was  plainly  so  before?  Does  it  need  the 
genius  of  one  of  our  brightest  scholars  to  accomplish  this?  Let  the 
author  of  this  paragraph  satisfy  the  desires  of  his  heart  in  some  intel- 
lectual conflict,  more  worthy  of  his  talents  and  his  time.  Let  him 
cease  from  the  mad  ambition  of  being  an  Ajax,  spreading  havoc  among 
the  sheep. 

I  wish  that,  instead  of  being  a  poor  reviewer  of  paragraphs,  I  were 
a  great  genius  ;  I  wish  I  had  some  flashes  of  that  light,  which  enables 
certain  men  to  be  so  confident,  who  are  perfect  sceptics  except  on  the 
negative  side.  The  more  I  consider  religion,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  say,  in  the  vastness  of  its 
objects,  and  in  the  dimness  of  my  vision,  what  is  a  contradiction,  or 
in  polite  language,  what  is  plain  nonsense.  There  are  many  things 
incontestibly  proved  concerning  the  Deity, — nay,  even  concerning  so 
gross  an  object  as  matter, — which  look  strongly  like  contradictions. 
If  the  reader  will  look  into  that  common  book,  the  Spectator,  No.  590, 
vol.  viii.  he  will  there  find  some  speculations  concerning  the  past 
existence  of  God,  considered  as  a  being,  if  he  pleases,  possessed  of 
the  strictest  unity,  which  appear  to  my  mind  as  much  like  a  contradic- 
tion as  any  views  we  have  heard  respecting  the  trinity,  from  the 
highest  partizan)  of  the  doctrine,  even  Dr.  Waterland  himself.  The 
doctrine  of  the  existence  of  the  antipodes,  was,  to  Lactantius,  plain 
nonsense.  Est  quisqvam  tarn  ineptus,  qui  credat  esse  homines,  quorum 
vestigia  sint  superiora,  quam  capita  ?  •  The  argument  that  a  man 
could  not  walk  with  his  heels  over  his  head,  was  rather  knock-down 
reasoning  in  those  days.    The  dialogist  in  Cicero,  thought  that  the 
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creation  and  future  eternity  of  the  soul,  were  flat  contradictions. 

Hunc  censes  primis,  ut  dicitur,  labris  gustasse  physiologiamt  qui  quid- 
quam,  quod  ortum  sit,  puttt  acternum  esse  posse?  When  I  see, in  the 
long  history  of  human  errors,  the  mistakes  that  men  have  been  led 
into  by  dogmatism  and  rashness,  I  suspect  that  caution  and  humility 
are  no  bad  guides  to  conduct  us  to  truth.  I  could  wish  that  every 
author  of  a  warm  temperament  were  obliged,  like  Dryden,  to  submit 
to  depletion  and  phlebotomy,  before  he  should  write  on  a  subject,  on 
which  a  man  can  never  be  forcible  until  he  has  first  learned  to  bo  cool. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  this  splendid  paragraph  ?  I  suppose 
the  theological  young  men  in  the  first  class  of  some  committed  .semi- 
nary, would  clap  the  bold  author  on  the  back,  and  applaud  the  decision 
of  his  intellect  and  the  strength  of  his  pen.  A  moderate  Unitarian, 
with  fifty  years  over  his  head,  would  say,  "  The  language  is  a  little 
spirited,  but  I  hope  the  meaning  is  good."  An  impartial  philosopher, 
perhaps,  would  say,  "  Liberality  may  have  its  bigots  as  moderation 
has  had  its  fierce  defenders."  The  writer  of  this  article  would  only 
presume  to  hope,  that  the  discriminating  and  classical  eye  of  the 
author,  may  drop  a  tear  on  the  offensive  word,  which,  like  that  of 
Uncle  Toby's  recordiug  Angel,  in  another  case,  shall  blot  it  out 
forever.  G. 


LITERATURE  IN   SOCIAL  LIFE. 

No  kind  of  business  is  incompatible  with  study.  When  the  mental 
faculties  have  been  fatigued  by  action  of  one  kind,  they  are  refreshed, 
not  only  by  repose,  but  by  a  change  of  action.  This  is  the  great 
secret  of  success  among  those,  who  have  astonished  the  world  by  the 
extent  and  variety  of  their  attainments,  and  it  is  from  a  want  of  atten- 
tion to  it,  that  so  little  is  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind.  Most 
men  act  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  only  way,  in  which  they  can  be 
recruited  after  the  toil  and  vexation  of  business,  is,  either  to  go  to 
sleep,  or  to  seek  relief  amid  the  lighter  amusements  of  life.  The  mind 
has  already  been  sufficiently  tasked.  No  further  tax  must  be  laid 
upon  it.  Dissipation  or  repose  is  the  only  resort.  Such  are  the  views 
.of  most  men.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  one  word  against  sleep.  Rather 
would  we  exclaim  with  Saucho,  "Blessed  be  he  who  invented  it;  it 
wraps  a  man  up  like  a  cloak."  And  as  far  be  it  from  us  to  cry  out 
against  the  amusements  of  society.  They  not  only  serve  to  relieve 
men  in  the  intervals  of  severe  labor ;  they  have  also  a  moral  purpose 
to  effect,  bringing  man  in  contact  with  man,  where  there  arc  no  con- 
flicting interests  to  mar  the  harmony  of  their  intercourse,  and  teaching 
men,  whose  more  serious  pursuits  seem  to  clash  with  each  other,  that 
in  their  amusements  they  have  all  one  object,  and  that  this  object  is  to 
be  obtained  only  by  a  mutually  good  understanding,  by  a  sincere  and 
hearty  unity  of  fceliug  and  action.  In  our  amusements  and  in  our 
highest  and  most  sacred  duties,  we  see  alike  the  hand  of  divine  wis- 
dom stretched  out,  by  these  means,  to  heal  the  wounds,  to  close  the 
breaches,  to  remove  the  strife,  and  jealousy,  and  suspicion,  which  the 
jarring  interests  of  life,  the  scrambling  for  a  livelihood,  the  struggles 
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for  wealth,  and  honor,  and  distinction,  of  whatever  kind,  would  other- 
wise produce.  In  our  social  amusements  and  in  our  social  devotions 
the  same  great  design  is  accomplished — that  of  bringing  men  more 
nearly  together,  and  making  them  feel  more  as  brethren  aud  as  friends. 
And  this  design  is  not  effectually  thwarted,  until  society,  in  its  ex- 
cessive refinements,  becomes  a  worthless  piece  of  formality,  a  sort  of 
theatre,  in  which  men  exert  themselves  to  outdo  each  other  in  the  dis- 
play they  may  make.  Then,  indeed,  the  object  of  social  intercourse  is 
most  effectually  thwarted.  It  only  widens  the  field  of  combat,  and 
multiplies  the  weapons  of  war.  It  increases  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  which 
it  was  meant  to  soothe,  aud  dreadfully  aggravates  its  evil  effects  by 
carrying  it  from  the  busy  places  of  men,  from  the  highways  of  life, 
where  storms  are  expected  to  rage,  iuto  the  domestic  abode,  and  de- 
stroying the  peace  of  that  sanctuary,  in  the  quietness  aud  harmony  of 
which  man's  angry  thoughts  should  be  allayed,  his  revengeful  wishes 
calmed,  and  his  troubled  passions  quelled. 

Is  there  not,  in  the  growing  refinements  of  society,  a  tendency  to 
this  love  of  display,  to  this  cold  and  empty  formality?  And  how  is  it 
to  be  prevented  but  by  keeping  in  a  state  of  freshness  the  fountain  of 
human  feeling,  aud  by  making  it  fashionable  to  have  minds  well  stored 
and  well  cultivated  ?  How  is  the  devotion  to  appearances,  to  mere 
external  show,  to  find  its  proper  level,  and  cease  to  lead  giddy  hearts 
astray,  unless  it  be  the  fashion  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  heart  ? 
unless  it  be  the  fashion  to  believe  that  there  may  be  a  treasure  within, 
an  intellectual  treasure,  which  passeth  show  ?  that  within  is  the  seat 
of  human  happiness  and  the  throne  of  human  greatness  ?  So  that 
those,  who  are  most  attached  to  society  and  most  fascinated  by  its 
charms,  and  who  make  this  an  excuse  for  neglecting  classical  pursuits, 
roust  remember,  that,  if  all  imitated  their  conduct  and  followed  out 
their  principles,  society,  as  it  now  is,  would  hardly  have  an  existence. 

But  there  are  dangers  on  the  other  side.  If  literary  amusements 
are  all  the  rage,  every  body  roust  have  a  literary  taste,  and  every  one 
must  be  a  scholar  and  a  critic.  The  world  will  abound  in  literary 
fops  and  literary  dandies.  The  passion  for  literary  display  will  be 
neither  less  conspicuous  nor  less  dangerous  than  any  other  kind  of 
display.  We  once  knew  a  young  man,  who,  before  going  to  a  party, 
was  in  the  habit  of  spending  a  portion  of  the  day  in  a  library,  searching 
for  rare  things  and  fine  speeches  to  let  off  in  the  evening.  Heaven 
preserve  us  from  such  fools !  Among  all  the  disgusting  things  on 
earth  there  cannot  be  one  more  disgusting  than  that  nameless  thing, 
that  501-disant  retailer  of  literary  opinions,  who  reads,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  and  enjoying  himself,  but  in  order  to  display  the 
greatness  and  variety  of  his  knowledge.  Better  that  books  were  ban- 
ished from  the  world,  than  that  they  should  be  read  only  in  this  way, 
and  for  this  end. 

But  we  are  told  that  society  will  lose  its  life,  and  elasticity,  and 
spirit,  if  a  more  severe  course  of  study  is  required  of  its  members.  In- 
stead of  the  ease  and  vivacity  which  are  now  so  delightful, (?)  we  shall 
be  regaled  with  dry  dissertations  and  learned  disquisitions,  and  the 
soiree  will  be  as  tedious  as  a  lecture-room.  If  this  objection  were 
true,  it  would  certainly  have  much  force.  Society  would,  indeed,  lose 
more  than  half  its  charms,  if  robbed  of  the  agreeable  small-talk  and 
vol.  vi.  29 
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nonsense,  which  are  so  exhilarating,  and  which  give  such  life  to  its 
diversions.  But  the  objection  is  groundless.  Where  do  we  find  such 
a  flow*of  spirits,  such  sparkling  wit  and  humor,  as  at  the  festive  meet- 
ings of  the  learned?  Where  do  we  find  more  joyous,  heartfelt  mirth, 
than  at  the  meetings  of  the  club,  which  numbered  Burke  and  Johnson, 
Goldsmith  and  Reynolds,  among  its  members  ?  Or,  where  did  the 
glittering  stars  of  jovial,  good-humored  wit  ever  flash  and  sparkle 
more  vividly,  than  in  that  bright  northern  constellation,  where  Hume, 
M'Kenzie,  and  their  brethren,  shone  forth  ?  There  is  a  set  of  literary 
owls,  who  look  wise  and  say  nothing  ;  and  they  are  more  tolerable 
than  the  screeching  owls,  who,  by  words  as  well  as  looks,  would  dis- 
play their  great  wisdom.  But  they  are  not  a  fair  representation  of  the 
order  to  which  they  would  seem  to  belong.  Cultivated  scholars  are 
not  the  men,  who  are  always  lugging  in  literary  subjects  tc  make  com- 
mon-place remarks  upon  them;  who  mortify  their  unread  hearers  by 
showing  the  immense  extent  of  their  information  and  the  power  of 
their  minds.  Thoy  act  upon  the  maxim  by  which  Paley  was  accus- 
tomed to  excuse  his  apparent  levity — "  He  who  is  not  a  fool  half  the 
time  is  a  fool  all  the  time."  Learning  tends  to  improve  social  inter- 
course, not  by  teaching  men  to  "  talk  like  a  prent  buke,"  or  of  a 
"  ptent  buke  ;"  but  by  multiplying,  to  an  almost  boundless  extent,  the 
topics  both  of  serious  and  light  conversation,  and  by  giving  skill  and 
facility  in  the  selection  of  these  topics.  May  we  not  add,  that  an  in- 
timacy with  poets,  who  have  felt  ntost  strongly  and  most  naturally,  and 
who,  in  their  works,  have  given  to  nature  and  society  a  charm  and 
freshness  which  accord  with  their  simplest,  purest  character,  will  foster 
a  simplicity  of  manner,  purity  of  feeling,  and  kindness  of  disposition, 
which  cannot  but  increase  the  delights  of  social  communion. 

There  is  a  further  benefit,  which  literature  may  confer  upon  society, 
by  forming  a  bond  of  union  between  the  different  classes.  Like  the 
ocean  with  its  countless  bays  and  inland  streams,  learning  with  its 
countless  branches  may  serve  to  unite  all  the  various  professions  and 
occupations  of  the  world.  Here,  if  no  where  else,  is  common  ground, 
where  the  lawyer  may  come  without  his  brief,  the  merchant  without 
his  leger,  the  farmer  without  his  spade,  the  physician  without  his  drugs. 
Those,  who  meet  no  where  else — except  in  the  house  of  prayer — may 
here  unite  in  harmony  and  good  feeling.  The  bickerings  of  party 
strife  arc  silenced.  The  ill-natured  jealousies,  which  are  fostered  be- 
tween men  of  different  employments,  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  their 
exclusive  habits,  will  vanish  in  the  liberal  intercourse  for  which  the 
way  is  here  prepared. 

Men  of  different  pursuits  have  few  things  in  common.  Their  sym- 
pathies are  hardly  open  to  each  other.  Hence  conversation  between 
them  is  heavy  and  uninteresting.  But  will  it  be  nothing  to  read  the 
same  authors,  admire  the  same  passages,  have  their  souls  set  on  fire 
by  the  same  sentiments,  their  holy  purposes  confirmed  by  the  same 
counsels,  their  minds  cheered  and  nourished  by  draughts  from  the 
same  fountain?  Is  there  nothing  here  to  bind  men  together,  and  to 
assuage  the  animosity  and  strife,  which  so  generally  exist  between 
producers  and  consumers,  employers  and  employed  ? 

Our  hopes,  however,  on  this  point  are  not  too  sanguine.  The  arti- 
ficial barriers  of  society  are  not  easily  thrown  down.    The  pride  and 
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prejudices  of  mankind  are  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  torn  up  by  a  small 
power. 

But  home,  after  all  that  can  be  said,  is  to  be  the  great  seat  of  social 
amusements  and  enjoyments.  Here  it  is  that  they  have  full  sway. 
Here  are  to  be  cherished  those  delicate  feelings,  which  give  to 
society  its  most  attractive  charms  ;  and  here,  too,  must  those  benevo- 
lent affections  take  root,  which  thence  spread  abroad  their  tendrils 
and  embrace  the  whole  family  of  man.  Among  the  ancients  these  fine 
sensibilities  were  disregarded.  The  dove-like  affections,  which  can  be 
fostered  only  within  the  sacred  ark  of  home,  were  sent  abroad  upon 
the  wide  abyss,  and,  finding  there  no  repose,  changed  their  nature, 
and,  raven-like,  wandered  to  and  fro  until  the  emergence  of  some  bare 
and  rugged  peak,  on  which  they  might  repose.  That  bare  and  rugged 
peak  was  the  public.  On  this  the  supreme  affections  of  the  people 
were  fixed.  Home,  with  its  charms,  its  endearments,  and  its  lessons, 
was  despised.  Woman — the  sphere  of  her  influence  was  destroyed, 
her  consecrated  citadel  was  demolished. 

Without  our  home-bred  feelings,  what  would  society  become  ?  Let 
our  social  circles  be  frequented  only  by  such  men  as  the  elder  Brutus, 
who  could  condemn  to  death  his  own  sons,  and  see  the  sentence  put 
in  execution  for  the  public  good ;  or  Agamemnon,  who  could  sacrifice 
his  daughter  to  warlike  ambition  ;  or  Virginius,  who,  with  his  own 
hands,  could  slay  a  daughter  to  produce  n  political  revolution  ;  or 
Cato,  who  could  divorce  and  take  back  his  wife  as  public  affairs 
seemed  to  require  ; — let  the  tics  of  domestic  life,  which  should  yield  to 
nothing  but  the  laws  which  bind  man  to  his  Maker,  be  required  to  give 
place  to  public  duties  or  ambitious  projects,  and  what  becomes  of  pri- 
vate happiness,  and  the  delightful  intercourse  of  society  ?  We  look 
upon  these  great  men  of  antiquity  with  veneration,  indeed,  but  without 
envy.  In  them  is  much  to  admire,  but  little  which  we  can  love  ;  for 
what  more  dreary,  than  the  prospects  of  a  man  who  knows  not  the  en- 
dearments of  domestic  life  ?  He  may  have  all  the  sterner  virtues.  He 
may  have  power.  He  may  be  tricked  out  with  the  magnificence  of 
wealth,  elevated  by  the  dignity  of  office,  or  respected  for  genius  and 
learning.  What  is  all  this  worth  ?  What  is  his  greatness  ?  It  is  like 
the  chilling  grandeur  of  his  own  marble  monument.  Travelers  look 
with  awe  and  pass  by  in  silence ;  for  it  contains  no  record  of  those 
acts  of  private  kindness  and  domestic  virtue  upon  which  men  love  to 
dwell.  Its  aspect  is  repulsive  ;  and  even  the  modest  evergreen,  which 
delights  to  cling  around  the  humble  grave  and  adorn  it  with  perpetual 
freshness  and  beauty,  shudders  to  climb  up  the  lofty  tomb  and  encircle 
its  cold  bosom  with  perennial  sweetness  and  loveliness.  A  great  man, 
without  private  affections,  is  but  a  walking  cenotaph,  an  ostensible  me- 
morial of  greatness,  a  real  exhibition  of  hollowness ;  and  society,  if 
filled  only  with  such  men,  would  have  neither  a  being  nor  a  name. 

But  man  may  be  placed  in  situations  so  important  as  almost  to  free 
him  from  the  duties  of  domestic  life.  He,  whose  voice  can  be  heard 
and  felt  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  may  be  excused,  though  he 
should  seldom  give  breath  to  those  soft  and  gentle  notes,  which  fill  his 
own  dwelling  with  harmony  and  joy.  But  woman — her  place  is  at 
home.  She  moves  in  a  narrow  but  a  charming  circle.  The  lovely 
flowers  of  her  own  garden  she  is  to  cherish— the  lovely  plants  of  her 
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own  household.  The  highways  and  byways  of  the  world  are  not  laid 
open  to  her.  In  the  jarring  broils  of  men  she  can  take  no  part.  Home 
is  her  province,  and  it  is,  or  should  be,  the  abode  of  peace,  and  joy, 
and  love.  Here  should  be  a  sanctuary  uncontaminated  by  the  world's 
distempers,  unruffled  by  its  storms.  But  if  woman,  the  high  priestess 
of  this  sanctuary,  the  guardian  of  its  peace,  the  source  of  its  charms,  be 
indifferent  or  heartless  ;  if  the  beauty  of  her  countenance  be  but  a  hyp- 
ocritical mask  for  u  brood  of  evil  passions  ;  if  a  graceful  form  be  but  a 
splendid  funeral  pall  to  hide  a  heart,  cold,  insensate,  or  corrupt ;  if  she 
unfeelingly  betray  her  trust,  and  twang  the  strings  of  domestic  discord, 
or  suffer  home  to  become  a  dull  and  cheerless  place,  her  character  is 
not  merely  bad  ;  it  is  unnatural. 

Now  it  is  sometimes  asked,  whether  a  devotion  to  the  improvement 
of  the  mind  has  not  a  tendency  to  produce  these  or  similar  ill  effects  in 
the  domestic  circle.  If  the  husband,  as -soon  as  his  day's  work  is  done, 
retires  to  hrs  study,  and  the  wife  looks  only  to  her  books,  what  room 
can  there  be  for  sociability  T  -Learned  men  arc  but  indifferent  hus- 
bands ; — so  say  the  best  authorities  in  the  world — their  wives.  And 
learned  women — their  husbands  may  have  too  much  gallantry  or  too 
much  fear  to  return  the  compliment.  But  there  is  a  scandalizing 
tongue  abroad,  which  tells  strange  stories  of  their  domestic  economy, 
of  the  condition  of  their  household  affairs.  We  are  not  so  meddlesome 
as  to  peep  into  the  privacies  of  their  retirement  to  see  how  these  things 
are.  We  fully  agree  with  the  sentiment  of  Moliere,  "  Les  femmes  doc- 
teurs  ne  sont  guere  de  mon  gout."  Female  doctors  are  not  at  all  to  our 
taste  ;  but,  in  the  simplicity  of  our  hearts,  we  had  not  supposed,  that 
the  greatest  fools  made  the  most  affectionate  or  the  most  agreeable 
wives.  We  had  not  supposed  that  the  inmates  of  a  family  should  be 
ignorant  in  order  to  be  kind,  social,  and  attentive  to  each  other. 

There  is  too  much  nonsense  on  this  subject  even  among  the  sensi- 
ble of  our  sex.  Native  charms  and  native  grace  arc  thought,  so  far  as 
females  are  concerned,  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  high  degree  of  intel- 
lectual refinement.  The  mind  can  be  cultivated  only  at  the  expense 
of  the  heart.  Knowledge  robs  them  of  their  gentleness  of  spirit  and 
simplicity  of  character.  But  gentleness  without  knowledge  degen- 
erates into  tameness,  and  simplicity  without  intellect  is, — disguise  it  as 
we  may, — but  the  characteristic  feature  of  an  artless  simpleton.  Brain- 
less birds  and  silly  butterflies  may  now  and  then  divert  us  with  their 
beautiful  colors.  Thus  their  native  grace  and  simplicity  are  charm- 
ing. But,  as  constant  companions,  they  could  be  tolerated  only  in  the 
solitary  cell  of  the  prisoner;  and  we  doubt,  whether  even  there  the 
wily  spider  with  her  exhaustless  resources  of  ingenuity  might  not  be  a 
successful  rival  to  them,  notwithstanding  ail  their  unpretending  graces. 
When  young  ladies  fear  that  they  shall  have  too  much  learning  to  be 
agreeable,  they  may  leave  their  studies.  The  case  is  hopeless.  No 
pains  can  cause  the  barren  desert  of  their  minds  to  blossom  like  the 
rose.  And  when  a  young  man  is  anxious,  lest  a  strong  and  cultivated 
mind  should  impair  the  charms  which  are  peculiar  to  woman,  he  may 
free  himself  at  once  from  all  such  apprehensions  on  his  own  account. 
He  never  will  be  injured  by  an  excess  of  the  qualities  which  he  dreads. 

Woman  is  not  the  worthless  thing  that  senseless  fops  would  make  of 
her.    She  is  not  a  "fair  flower,  no  sooner  blown  but  blasted,"  a 
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u  soft  silken  primrose  fading  timclcssly."  It  was  not  meant  that  her 
beauties  should  be  as  evanescent  as  a  morning  dream,  a  dew-drop,  a 
flake  of  snow, 

Which  fall*  into  the  river, 
A  moment  white-,  then  gone  forever. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  intellectual  beauty  which  adds  to  every  other 
ch  .rtn,  and  which  outlives  them  all.  "  Smiles  from  reason  flow,"  and 
the  strongest,  purest,  deepest  affection  need  not  rest  upon  ignorance. 
The  heart  and  mind  expand  together.  They  have  no  adverse  claims. 
The  strongest  feelings  arc  restrained  and  guided,  not  destroyed,  by 
the  strongest  powers  of  intellect. 

Neither  are  literary  pursuits  unsocial  in  the  domestic  circle.  They 
are  the  most  social  employment  in  which  friends  can  be  engaged  ; — 
where  works  of  history,  fiction,  and  philosophy  contribute  each  its 
share  of  enjoyment,  reading  affording  matter  for  conversation,  and  con- 
versation giving  new  life  and  zest  for  reading.  What,  more  than  a 
taste  for  such  occupations,  can  make  man  fond  of  home,  and  make 
friends  feel  the  importance  of  each  other  ?  x  "  She  loved  me  for  the 
dangers  I  had  passed,  and  I  loved  her,  that  she  did  pity  them,"  is  the 
plain  language  of  nature ;  and  next  to  recounting  our  own  dangers, 
and  seeing  an  interest  and  sympathy  excited  by  them,  nothing  more 
closely  knits  our  souls  together  than  recounting  the  moving  inci- 
dents, which  have  befallen  others,  and  seeing  in  those  who  listen  to  us 
the  same  feelings  and  the  same  sympathies,  with  which  our  own 
breasts  -are  warmed. 

I  played  n  ?<>ft  and  doleful  air, 
I  mine  an  old  and  moving  »tory — 
An  old  rude  song  that  suited  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoary. 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blu»h, 
With  downcast  rye*  and  niodent  grace  ; 
For  well  she  knew  I  could  not  chocae 
But  gazt  upon  her  face. 

What  a  field  for  enjoyment,  for  social,  domestic  enjoyment,  is  open 
to  those,  who,  around  the  family  fireside  can  read  and  enjoy  together 
the  brst  works  of  poetry,  history,  and  romance!  If  requested  to  fix 
upon  the  place  where  a  taste  for  polite  learning  exercises  its  happiest 
influence,  we  should  hardly  hesitate  to  point  to  the  happy  group  of 
brothers,  sisters,  parents, — reading,  discussing,  feeling,  enjoying  to- 
gether the  exalted  works  of  taste  and  genius.  J.  H. 


SENSIBILITY. 

Of  all  the  qualities  of  human  excellence,  none  perhaps  are  held  in 
higher  estimation,  than  that  sensibility,  which  prompts  one  to  "  weep 
with  those  who  weep."  It  is  essential  to  female  grace,  and  even  to 
manly  virtue.  Without  this  the  courage  of  the  hero  may  be  terrible, 
but  can  no  longer  be  deserving  of  admiration.  It  degenerates  into  a 
kind  of  ferocity,  from  which  every  heart  should  revolt,  and  every  eye 
be  turned  with  abhorrence.    So  general,  indeed,  are  these  sentiments, 
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that  many  assume  the  appearance  of  sympathy,  who  feel  very  little  of 
what  they  attempt  to  display. 

Sensibility  is  supposed  to  depend  much  on  nature ;  on  the  original 
constitution  ;  and,  on  that  ground,  to  be  more  characteristic  of  one, 
than  of  another.  This  I  believe  to  be  true.  All  the  feelings,  whether 
tender  or  stern,  seem  to  be  modified  more  or  less  by  innumerable  di- 
versities in  the  animal  frame.  Still,  however,  the  sensibilities  of  the 
heart  are  pre-eminently  capable  of  cultivation.  The  tiger  of  nature 
may  be  transformed  into  the  lamb,  and  the  hawk  into  the  dove. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  momentous  question,  by  what  means  the  tender 
sympathies  of  the  heart  are  to  be  awakened  or  improved.  To  this  in- 
quiry some  may  answer,  By  frequent  exercise,  without  regarding  much 
the  nature  or  manner  of  that  exercise.  It  may  be  thought  sufficient 
to  muse  on  fictitious  sorrow,  as  presented  in  those  novels  and  tragedies, 
which  make  the  strongest  appeals  to  the  heart.  Of  this,  however,  we 
have  great  reason  to  doubt.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  person  to 
weep  freely  over  a  fictitious  scene,  who  would  not  shed  a  single  tear 
over  real  distresses  equally  great,  but  not  quite  so  much  embellished  by 
circumstances  and  connexions.  I  will  not  say  that  novel  reading  docs 
either  necessarily  or  commonly  blunt  or  pervert  the  natural  sensibili- 
ties of  the  heart.  Perhaps  it  does  not  in  any  other  way  than  that  of 
dissipating  the  thoughts  and  producing  a  degree  of  listlcssness,  which 
is  not  at  all  congenial  to  generous  or  tender  feelings. 

If  we  would  cultivate  and  improve  our  sensibility,  we  must  give  our- 
selves to  meditation.  We  must  think  much  of  the- real  sufferings  of 
others.  We  must  endeavor  to  bring  them  home  to  ourselves,  and 
think  and  realize  what  would  be  our  feelings  were  our  situations  re- 
versed ;  were  we  subjected  to  the  same  distresses.  In  a  word,  we  must 
open  our  hearts  to  the  generous  sentiment  of  our  religion,  required  by 
the  second  great  command,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

To  improve  our  sensibilities,  we  should  not  only  meditate  on  the 
sufferings  of  others,  but  we  should  visit  scenes  of  distress,  when  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  we  might  in  any  way  afford  relief.  Where  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  this,  we  should  keep  aloof  from  such  scenes. 
A  person,  who  will  attend  a  hanging  or  an  amputation  from  mere  curi- 
osity, cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much  sensibility,  and  he  is  in  great 
danger  of  losing  the  little,  which  he  may  have.  Indeed  we  should  not 
allow  ourselves  without  necessity  to  witness  the  dying  pains  of  any 
creature,  whether  beast,  bird,  or  fish,  much  less  can  we  sport  with 
those  agonies,  without  endangering  every  string,  tender  or  delicate, 
within  us. 

Still,  however,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  liveliest  sensibility,  or 
the  most  generous  affections,  to  accompany  our  nearest  friends  in 
scenes  of  the  greatest  agony,  provided  there  is  reason  to  bope  that  we 
may  perform  offices  of  kindness  for  them,  which  would  otherwise  be 
left  undone,  whether  in  mitigating  their  bodily  pains,  or  in  soothing  or 
supporting  their  minds.  This,  indeed,  is  the  highest  proof  of  tender- 
ness and  affection ;  and  it  was  remarkably  exemplified  in  those  female 
friends  of  our  Savior,  who  followed  him  to  Mount  Calvary,  and  for- 
sook him  not,  amid  the  scoffs  of  priests  and  soldiers,  and  the  unuttera- 
ble pains  of  crucifixion.  W.  H. 
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LETTER  X. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  sketch,  I  stated,  and  with  the  most 
perfect  truth,  that  one  of  the  chief  inducements  to  undertake  it,  was 
the  hope  that  persons  in  involved  aud  depressing  circumstances  might, 
when  ready  to  sink  under  the  pressure,  be  encouraged  to  persevere, 
by  the  display  of  the  various  difficulties  and  embarrassments  that  for 
so  long  a  period  oppressed  and  brought  me  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
and  which  nothing  but  the  most  untiring  efforts  and  indefatigable 
industry  and  economy  could  have  enabled  me  to  wade  through.  I 
must  confess  that  they  were  brought  on  me  by  my  own  folly — a  folly 
which  is  too  prevalent  in  all  countries,  and  in  an  especial  degree  in 
this.  I  mean,  overtrading — a  rock  on  which  hundreds  are  annually 
shipwrecked,  who,  by  moderation  in  business,  and  not  grasping  at 
riches  too  eagerly,  so  as  to  realize  the  fable  of  the  dog  and  the 
shadow,  might  rise  not  only  to  ease  and  comfort,  but  to  independent 
fortunes.  Should  this  effect  be  produced,  as  I  hope  it  will  sometimes, 
I  shall  be  amply  rewarded  for  my  labors.  It  is  a  maxim  fully  proved 
by  almost  uniform  experience,  that  for  one  person  in  this  country  who 
is  ruined  by  doing  too  little  business,  there  are  three,  perhaps  five, 
ruined  by  doing  too  much. 

I  proceed  to  display  the  great  error  of  which  I  was  guilty,  and  for 
which  I  paid  heavy  penalties.  I  printed  and  published  above  twice 
as  many  books  as  were  necessary  for  the  extent  of  my  business ;  and, 
in  consequence,  incurred  oppressive  debts  to  banks — was  laid  under 
contribution  for  interest  to  them,  and  to  usurers,  which  not  only  swal- 
lowed up  my  profits,  but  kept  me  in  a  constant  state  of  penury.  I 
was,  in  many  cases,  shaved  so  close  by  the  latter  class,  that  they 
almost  skinned  me  alive. 

To  this  cause,  my  difficulties  were  nearly  altogether  owing.  I  did 
a  large  and  profitable  business,  almost  immediately  from  the  time  I 
opened  a  bookstore.  I  had  many  kind  friends,  who  recommended  me  to 
numerous  and  valuable  customers,  so  that  I  soon  took  my  stand  among 
the  first  booksellers  in  the  country,  in  point  of  extent  of  business.  But 
the  course  I  pursued,  as  stated  above,  that  is,  publishing  beyond  the 
demand  of  my  business,  and  creating  a  stock  above  twice  the  amount 
that  was  necessary  to  carry  it  on,  which  lay  dead  in  my  warehouse, 
kept  me  in  a  constant  state  of  embarrassment. 

I  have  owed  for  months  together  from  three  to  six  thousand  dollars, 
borrowed  from  day  to  day,  and  sometimes  in  the  morning  to  be  paid 
at  one  o'clock  the  same  day,  to  meet  checks  issued  the  preceding  day. 
The  horrors  of  this  situation  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  any  person 
who  has  not  experienced  them.  I  have  walked,  lame  as  I  was,  from 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  till  two  or  half-past  two,  trying  to 
borrow  money,  and  often  been  obliged  to  solicit  loans  from  persons  for 
whom  I  entertained  no  esteem,  and  to  whom  nothing  but  sheer  neces- 
sity could  induce  me  to  apply,  and  who,  by  their  uncourteous  manner 
of  lending,  destroyed  all  claim  to  gratitude.  Often  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  day,  after  my  pilgrimage  of  four  or  five  hours,  I  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  two  hundred,  or  three  hundred  dollars  short,  and  knew  not 
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where  to  procure  it,  when  some  fortunate  circumstance  at  the  last 
moment,  saved  me  from  protest.  Let  those  disposed  to  despond  in 
difficulty,  think  of  this  course  of  life,  pursued  for  years,  and  brace 
themselves  up  to  meet  the  storm,  however  fierce  it  rages.  During  this 
whole  period,  I  scarcely  ever  disappointed  a  lender.  When  I  had 
money  to  pay  in  bank,  and  to  lenders,  I  always  attended  first  to  the 
latter,  and  look  my  chance  for  paying  the  bank.  This  punctuality 
saved  me  from  ruin.  My  friends  were  never  afraid  to  lend  me,  as 
they  were  always  sure  of  re-payment  in  due  season. 

My  f  tuilous  course  of  conduct,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account 
but  on  the  principle  of  monomania,  produced  the  most  destructive 
consequences.  Borrowing,  as  I  have  stated,  largely  from  banks,  I 
was  obliged  to  apply  to  my  friends  for  endorsements,  and  had,  of 
necessity,  to  reciprocate  this  dangerous  kindness.  Several  of  the 
endorsers  failed,  whereby,  in  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  I  lost 
between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  dollars.  But  for  this  miserable 
infatuation,  which  crippled  and  impoverished  me,  and  put  me  in  the 
power  of  usurers,  I  might  have  retired  from  business  ten  years  earlier 
than  I  did. 

Among  the  abominations  of  this  hideous  business  of  endorsation,  it 
is  not  the  least,  that  when  the  endorsee  becomes  embarrassed,  the 
endorser  is  harassed  by  almost  daily  applications  to  aid  him  in  mak- 
ing his  payments;  and,  finally,  when  he  is  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  the 
endorser  has  the  appalling  alternative,  of  being  obliged,  by  his  failure, 
to  take  up  his  notes  at  once,  or  to  increase  his  endorsations.  In  the 
hope  that  the  endorsee  may  be  enabled  to  wade  through,  he  lends  his 
name  again  and  again  ;  and  thus,  a  responsibility,  which,  at  this 
critical  period,  is,  perhaps,  only  three  or  four  lltousand  dollars,  becomes 
by  repeated  additions,  six,  eight,  or  ten  thousand  dollars, — and  finally 
a  crash  takes  place,  which  too  often  involves  both  endorser  and  endor- 
see in  one  widespread  ruin.  Let  me,  then,  urge  on  the  reader,  who 
is  not  already  sunk  in  this  devouring  vortex, — would  to  Heaven,  I 
could  say  it  in  a  voice  of  thunder  ! — Shun,  as  you  would  shun  tempo- 
ral perdition,  the  rocks  and  quicksands  of  endorsation. 

In  one  of  those  cases  of  failure,  I  was  brought  to  the  verge  of 
stoppage.  The  amount  for  which  I  was  endorser,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  the  reciprocated  endorsements,  was  so  large,  that  I  was 
completely  stunned,  and  my  hopes  of  escape  prostrated.  For  forty- 
eight  hours,  I  gave  myself  up  for  lost ;  and,  had  any  of  the  lent  notes 
fallen  due  then,  I  should  inevitably  have  stopped  payment,  and  had 
my  property  sacrificed  for  a  half,  or  a  third,  or  a  fourth  of  its  value, 
and  in  all  probability  felt  the  consequences  during  the  remainder  of 
my  life.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  arousing  myself  from  the  state  of 
stupefaction  by  which  my  energies  had  been  palsied,  and  gathering 
courage,  from  the  sheer  necessity  of  the  case,  I  made  out  a  fair 
schedule  of  my  affairs,  which  I  exhibited  to  a  kind  friend,  (Mr.  Ed- 
ward Carrell,)  who,  on  a  careful  and  rigorous  scrutiny,  cheered  me 
with  the  assurance  that  I  was  too  much  dejected — that  my  affairs  were 
incomparably  better  than  I  had  supposed — and  offered  me  his  aid  for 
a  handsome  sum,  referring  me  to  another  friend,  (James  Vanuxem, 
one  of  the  most  estimable  of  men,)  who  followed  his  example.  From 
that  hour,  till  the  time  I  retired  from  business,  I  bad  not  so  much 
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trouble,  anxiety,  or  difficulty,  with  my  affairs,  including  the  payment 
of  the  large  amount  of  my  endorsation,  as  I  had  in  five  months  before 
his  failure,  with  those  of  the  endorsee. 

Of  the  other  numerous  evils  of  this  vile  system,  I  shall  mention  but 
one.  The  facility  it  affords  of  raising  money,  leads  to  a  laxity  in  the 
collection  of  debts,  and  to  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money — to  extrava- 
gance in  dress,  furniture,  parties,  &c.  This  is  truly  the  Pandora's 
box  of  this  country,  and  has  produced  more  ruin  than  any  other  cause 
whatever, — perhaps  than  all  other  causes  combined. 

Sterne,  when  about  to  write  a  dissertation  on  imprisonment,  took  at 
first  a  wide  range,  and  was  about  discussing  it  on  a  large  scale  ;  but 
finding  that  plan  not  likely  to  bring  the  matter  home  to  the  "  business 
and  bosoms"  of  his  readers,  he  took  the  case  of  an  individual  in  a 
dungeon,  which  made  the  picture  incomparably  more  strong  and  strik- 
ing. I  shall  follow  his  example,  and,  after  having  given  a  general 
statement  of  the  distress  produced  by  overtrading  and  endorsation,  I 
now  present  a  single  circumstance,  to  render  the  horrors  of  my  situa- 
tion more  plain  and  palpable  to  the  reader. 

One  Christmas  eve,  about  thirty-five  years  since,  I  had  to  pay  a 
brokered  note  for  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and,  in 
the  morning,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  broker,  a  note  for  the  same 
amount,  as  a  renewal.  I  sent  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  for  an  an- 
swer, but  received  none  till  half-past  two,  when  he  demanded  one  and 
a  half  per  cent,  per  month,  besides  bis  commission  of  a  quarter  per 
cent.  With  this  extravagant  demand  I  was  obliged  to  comply,  or 
suffer  my  note  to  be  protested.  The  dreadful  anxiety  of  the  day  made 
an  impression  on  my  mind,  not  to  be  forgotten,  if  I  were  to  live  to 
ninety  years  of  age. 

Had  I  limited  my  printing  and  publication  within  proper  bounds, 
instead  of  having  my  substance  eaten  up  by  interest  and  brokerage,  I 
might  have  paid  for  paper  and  printing  in  cash,  and  had  handsome 
discounts,  particularly  on  the  former.  But,  by  my  folly,  I  was,  to  use  a 
homely,  but  very  significant  phrase,  "  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends." 

I  printed  a  large  edition  of  Guthrie's  Geography,  in  4to,  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  copies,  at  twelve  dollars  each,  with  a  folio  atlas, 
containing  forty  or  fifty  maps,  which,  though  at  present  of  an  ordinary 
character,  was  regarded  as  respectable  at  that  early  stage  of  the  arts 
in  this  country. 

This  leads  me  to  state  a  circumstance  of  fraudulent  conduct,  of  the 
well-known  James  T.  Callender.  He  had  engaged  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  revision  and  correction  of  the  foreign  part  of  the 
Geography,  in  which  his  services,  by  the  way,  were  of  very  little  value, 
and  I  had  agreed  to  pay  him  the  full  amount  of  salary  he  demanded. 
But  he  clandestinely  engaged  to  report  the  debates  of  Congress,  for 
A.  Brown,  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  for  twelve  dollars 
per  week.  This  went  on  for  several  weeks  wholly  unknown  to  me,  as 
I  did  not  visit  Congress  Hall  pending  this  engagement.  The  Geogra- 
phy was,  in  consequence  of  his  attention  to  the  debates,  very  much 
neglected,  to  my  very  great  injury ;  which  I  ascribed  to  his  dissipated 
habits.  One  day,  a  member  of  Congress  came  into  ray  store,  and  told 
me,  that  my  man,  Callender,  as  he  called  him,  slept  a  large  portion  of 
his  time  in  Congress  Hall,  instead  of  taking  down  the  debates.  I  was 
vol.  vi.  30 
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thunderstruck  at  this  base  conduct,  and,  tosatisfy  myself,  went  to  Con- 
gress Hall,  where  I  saw  him  with  his  head  on  the  desk,  and  appar- 
ently in  a  profound  sleep.  When  I  next  saw  him,  and  reproached 
him  with  it,  he  made  some  lame  apology,  which  I  forget,  but  was 
obliged  to  admit,  as  i  had  no  remedy.  The  American  part  of  the 
Geography  was  furnished  by  Dr.  Morse,  at  a  certain  price  per  page. 

I  published  a  large  edition  (three  thousand  copies,  )  of  Goldsmith's 
Animated  Nature,  in  four  octavo  volumes,  at  ten  dollars,  with  nearly 
double  the  number  of  plates  of  the  Loudon  edition,  having  made  use 
of  the  chief  part  of  the  plates  of  a  London  edition  of  Buflbn's  Natural 
History.  My  editiou  of  Goldsmith  was  far  superior  to  the  London 
one,  of  which  the  printing  and  the  plates,  particularly  the  latter,  were 
of  a  very  Inferior  order.  M.  Carey. 

Philadelphia,  January  31,  1834. 


LETTER  XI. 

Is  1801,  I  published  a  quarto  edition  of  the  Bible,  (of  three  thou- 
sand copies,)  with  various  additional  references,  for  which  I  paid  a 
clergyman  one  thousand  dollars.    Price  ten  dollars. 

I  had  eighteen  various  editions  to  collate  in  the  reading  of  the  proof 
sheets, — four  London,  three  Cambridge,  three  Oxford,  six  Edinburgh, 
and  two  American,-  -  those  of  Isaac  Collins  and  Isaiah  Thomas, — and 
found  a  most  extraordinary  number  of  discrepancies,  some  of  which 
are  incredible.  In  one  Edinburgh  edition,  published  by  Mark  and 
Charles  Kerr,  1705,  among  the  prohibitions  of  incestuous  marriages, 
one  was — "  A  man  may  not  marry  his  wife's  mother's  brother." 

Feeling  deeply  solicitous  for  the  success  of  this  undertaking,  the 
failure  of  which  would  have  almost  ruined  me,  and  fearful  lest  some 
captious  hypercritic  should  discover  any  errors,  which  might  have 
escaped  me,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  I  had  taken  in  reading  the 
proof-sheets,  I  prefixed  to  the  volume  a  deprecatory  advertisement,  of 
which  I  annex  some  extracts. 

M  I  present  this  edition  of  the  Bible  to  the  public,  with  a  degree  of  solicitude 
proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  Having  embarked  therein  a 
large  properly,  and  devoted  my  utmost  care  and  attention  to  it,  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  completion,  1  And  it  impossible  to  assume  that  degree  of  stoi- 
cism necessary  to  regard  with  indifference  its  reception  by  my  felluw-cilizens. 

"  That  a  rigorous  and  severe  spirit  of  criticism  may  discover  grounds  of  cen- 
■ure  with  respect  to  the  paper,  printing,  engravi.ig,  &c.  Ac.  is,  I  think,  highly 
probable.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  find  fault.  A  poor  sciolist,  whose  circle  of 
■cienc.es  extends  no  farther  than  the  Grammatical  Institute,  may  discern  that 
there  is  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  paper,— that  the  printing  is  far  inferior  to 
Baskerrille's—  that  the  engravings  are  not  equal  to  those  by  Bartolozzi,  or  //r«/A, 
— that  there  are  typographical  errors  in  the  work,— and^  to  show  his  taste  and 
sagacity,  may  make  various  other  objections.  And  when  1  consider  the  malig- 
nant pleasure  many  feel,  in  deprecialing  the  labors,  and  counteracting  the  well- 
founded  hopes,  of  others,  I  freely  confess,  1  am  disposed  to  approach  the  bar  of 
the  public  with  some  awe  and  apprehension. 

"  But,  from  men  of  this  obliquity  of  heart,  I  most  cheerfully  avert  my  eye.  I 
turn  to  those  of  libera)  minds, — who  find  more  pleasure  in  bestowing  praise,  than 
in  dealing  forth  censure, — who  are  as  eager  to  discover  merit,  as  the  envious  and 
malicious  are  to  decry  it,— who  are  fully  conscious  of,  and  w  illing  to  make  allow- 
ance for,  human  imperfection, — who,  knowing  the  infant  stale  of  the  arts  among 
o«,  do  not  expect  that  degree  of  elegance  and  beauty,  for  which  older  and  more 
opulent  nations  afford  such  encouragement.  When  I  look  forward  to  a  jury  of 
such  men,  sitting  in  judgement  on  this  volume,  I  feel  my  spirits  revive. 
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"  That  this  work  is  wholly  free  from  inaccuracy.  I  cannot  pretend.  In  fact,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  no  work,  equally  voluminous,  ever  was  so.  But  that 
there  are  no  material  errors  in  it,  and  that  it  is  as  correct  as  those  Bibles  which 
are  brought  into  this  country  from  London,  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Edinburgh, 
I  fondly  believe.  To  remove  any  incredulity  on  this  subject,  and  to  induce  the 
reader  to  forgive  the  few  trivial  errors  which  have  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the 
correctors  of  the  press,  I  annex  a  small  number  of  errata,  out  of  hundreds  which 
J  might  have  selected,  from  different  British  editions. 

ERRATA.  CORRECT  READING. 

"  His  substance  also  was  seven  thou-        "  His  substance  also  was  seven  thou- 
sand sheep,  and  five  hundred  yoke  of    sand  sheep,  and  five  hundred  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  five  hundred   she   ashes.''     oxen,  and  five  hundred  she  asses." 
Job  i.  3.  (1) 

"  And  magnified  with  oicn  accord       "  And  magnified  with   one  accord 
thine    hand    that   fought   for   them."     thine  hand  which  fought  for  them." 
Wisdom  x.  211.  (2) 

"  Were  beneath  and  above."  Baruch        ,;  Were  beneath  and  not  above." 

ii.5.  (3) 

"  These  are  the  statutes  between  the  "  These  are  the  statutes  between  the 
father  and  his  daughter,  being  yet  in  her  father  and  his  daughter,  being  yet  in 
father's  house.    Numb  xxx.  Hi.  (4)         her  youth,  in  her  father's  home." 

"  Do  not  interpretations  belong  to        "  Do  not  interpretations  belong  to 
God?  tell  me  them,  1  pray  for  you."     God?  tell  me  them.  I  pray  you." 
Gen.  xl.  ej.  (">) 

"  He  with  Aim  whom  it  is  found,  M  He  with  whom  it  is  found,  shall  be 
shall  be  my  servant ;  and  ye  shall  be  my  servant ;  and  ye  shall  be  blame- 
blameless."    Gen.  xliv.  10.  (f.)  less." 

M  Behold,  waters  rise  up  out  of  the        "  Behold,  waters  rise  up  out  of  the 
north,  and  shall  be  an  tterfioving  Hood,     north,  and  shall  be  an  overflowing  flood, 
and  shall   overflow   the   land/'    Jer.    and  shall  overflow  the  land." 
xlvii.  2.  (7) 

"  Thou  shalt  not  build  me  an  house  "  Thou  shalt  not  build  me  an  house 
to  teeJl  in."    1  Chron.  xvii.  4.  (8)  to  dwell  in." 

"  The  whole  land  of  Havilah,  vhort  11  The  whole  land  of  Havilah,  where 
there  is  gold."    Gen.  ii.  11.  (!»)  there  is  gold  " 

"So  shall  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem        "  So  shall  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  bind 
bind  the  man  that  oweth  this  girdle."     the  man  that  owneth  this  girdle." 
Acts  xxi.  11.  (10) 

M  As  the  proof-sheets  were  compared  with  different  editions,  a  discovery  wu 
early  made,  that  numerous  and  very  important  variations  existed  between  them. 

"  It  was  found  that  in  many  instances,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  editions 
agreed;  that  they  differed  from  the  Edinburgh  and  London;  in  others,  that  the 
London  and  Cambridge  agreed,  and  differed  from  the  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  ;  in 
others,  again,  that  the  Edinburgh  varied  from  all  the  rest.  This  occasioned  con- 
•iderable  difficulty.  In  every  case,  recourse  was  had  to  as  many  copies  as  could 
be  procured,  and  that  reading  was  uniformly  preferred,  which  was  sanctioned  by 
the  most  numerous  and  best  authorities,  or  which  appeared  most  congruous  with 
the  context. 

"  One  or  two  examples  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  plan  pursued,  which  has 
been  the  result  of  the  most  mature  deliberation,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  meet  the 
approbation  of  the  public. 

u  In  all  the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  Trenton,  and  Worcester  editions, 
Luke  xxiii.  32,  reads  thus  : — 

44  And  there  were  also  tiro  other  malefactors  led  with  him  to  be  put  to  death." 
But  five  respectable  Edinburgh  copies  read, — 

"  And  there  were  also  riro  others,  malefactors,  led  with  him  to  be  put  to  death." 

"  This  reading  was  readily  preferred.  It  was  impossible  that  the  apostle,  in 
speaking  of  his  beloved  Master,  should  have  styled  him  a  malefactor,  which  is  the 
only  construction  whereof  the  first  reading  is  susceptible.  Had  one  of  Pilate's 
soldiers  been  writing  on  the  subject,  he  would  have  expressed  himself  thus.  The 

(1)  Ediiibursh  Quarto,  1734.  (•>)  London  Folio,  hfJC.  (3)  Oxford  Quarto,  1761.  (4)  Edin- 
burgh common  Quarto,  17-if.  (5)  Outbid  Quarto,  17W.  (fij  Cambridge  Quarto,  17I.59,  and  1770. 
H)  London  Fotio,  lK9ti    (H)  London  Quarto,  1708.    (9)  London  Quartn,  1783.    (10)  London 
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Greek,  xal  irtooi  S\fa,  xaxvoyot,  with  a  comma  after  dvo,  admits  the 
construction  as  perfectly  correct. 

"  It  is  to  be  further  observed,  that  the  Latin  translation  of  Junius  and  Tremel- 
lius  favors  tin.-  reading.—"  Ducebantur  autem  etiam  alii  duo,  iiqus  facinorosi, 
cum  eo,  interimendi."    Edit,  infol.  Hanovia,  1G23. 

"  As  I  have  touched  on  the  subject  of  variations,  I  beg  the  reader's  attention, 
while  I  treat  on  it  a  little  more  at  length. 

"  The  variations  are  of  five  kinds.  1st.  Of  Punctuation  5  2d.  Of  Orthography ; 
3d.  Where  words  are  in  one  edition  in  Italic,  as  suppletory,  and  in  Roman  in 
another,  as  if  they  were  in  the  original ;  4th.  Where  the  difference  is  merely 
verbal,  without  affecting  the  sense  ;  and  oth.  Where  there  is  a  variation  not  only 
in  the  words,  but  in  the  sense. 

"I.    Variations  in  Punctuation. 

"  The  variations  of  this  class  are  innumerable  ;  generally,  however,  they  axe 
unimportant  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  there  is  no  edition  whatever 
of  the  Bible  that  has  an  uniform  system  of  punctuation.  The  same  sentence, 
occurring  in  different  places,  in  the  same  Bible,  is  by  no  means  always  punctu- 
ated in  the  same  manner. 

11  I  shall  mention  but  one  example  of  variation  of  this  class.  Gen.  xxvi.  8.  has 
eight  commas  in  the  Edinburgh,  six  in  the  Oxford,  and  only  three  in  the  Cam- 
bridge and  London  editions. 

"  II.    Orthographical  Variation's. 

"  These  are  not  so  numerous  as  the  former ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable. Among  those  that  attracted  most  attention,  in  the  progress  of  the 
work,  were— besides,  beside ;  towards,  toward  ;  among,  amongst ;  vaUics,  valleys  ; 
champion,  champaign  ;  subtil,  subtile;  divers,  diverse;  aught,  ought;  born,  borne, 

"  Diverse  and  divers  are  miserably  confounded  together.  They  appear  to  be 
regarded  as  Bynonymous,  which  is  an  egregious  error.  Divers  signifies  many — 
diverse,  different. 

11  III.    Variations  with  respect  to  Suppletory  Verbs. 

"  Those  who  have  ever  paid  attention  to  the  perusal  of  the  Bible,  know  that 
there  are  numberless  instances  wherein  words,  which  are  well  understood,  but 
not  expressed,  in  the  original,  are  introduced  in  the  English  translation  ;  all  such 
words  are  generally,  in  the  correct  editions,  in  the  Italic  character,  by  which  the 
reader  is  given  to  understand  that  they  are  suppletory ;  in  most  instances,  the 
sense  is  complete  without  them.  Thus, 

"  And  they  wrote  letters  by  them  after  this  manner.    Acts  xv.  23.  (1) 
Is  in  the  Original  Greek, 

41  And  they  wrote  by  them  after  this  manner." 
Which  conveys  the  same  idea  as  the  former  line. 


"  IV.    Verbal  variations,  which  do  not  affect  (he  sense. 

"The  variations  of  this  class  are  incredibly  numerous :  and  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  even  the  editions  printed  at  any  of  the  before-mentioned  places,  do  not 
with  each  other.    I  subjoin  some  examples  for  the  readtr's  inspection : — 

"  And  Moses  put  of  the  blood  upon  the       "  And  Moses  put  of  the  blood 
Up  of  their  right  ear."  Lev.  viii.  24.  (2)    the  tip  of  their  right  ears." 

"  And  all  that  have  not  fins  and  scales  "  And  all  that  have  not  fins  nor  scales 
in  the  sea."    Lev.  xi.  in.  (3)  in  the  sea." 

**  And  ye  shall  not  walk  in  the  man-  "  And  ye  shall  not  walk  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  nations  which  I  cast  out  be-  tiers  of  the  nation  which  I  «ast  out  be- 
fore you."    Lcc.  xx.  23.  (4)  fore  you." 

"  V.    Variations  of  meaning  as  iccll  as  words. 
"  These  variations  are  by  no  means  numerous.    Some  of  them,  doubtless,  have 
arisen  from  the  carelessness  of  the  printers,  who  published  the  early  editions,  and 
have  been  servilely  copied  by  successive  editors  j  but  others  have  most  probably 


(1)  Btlinbtirslt  (touts,  IfXK*.  (1)  IMInburgh  Isanti  1790.  (3)  Oxford  Quarto,  17*4.  (4)  Kdui 
burgh,  1780,  1793,  and  I7U5. 
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been  the  result  of  the  liberty;  taken  by  editor*,  of  innovating  upon  the  original 
translation,  executed  in  the  time  of  King  James. 

"  To  illustrate  this  idea,  I  shall  select  two  examples.  In  many  editions  of  the 
-Bible,  Lev.  i  6,  reads — 

44  4  And  he  shall  slay  the  burnt  offering.' 
"  In  other  editions  it  is — 

M  4  And  he  Bhall  flay  the  burnt  offering.' 

"  It  is  obvious  that  the  similarity  between  Jl  and  fl  may  have  led  one  editor  into 
error  ;  and  that  in  subsequent  editions  the  error  may  have  been  repeated. 

44  But  we  cannot  in  the  same  way  account  for  the  following  variation  : — 

"  In  the  Oxford  quarto  editions  of  1784  and  1796,  and  the  Cambridge  of  1769 
and  1770,  Psalm  evii.  Hi,  reads — 

44  4  For  he  hath  broken  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  the  gates  of  iron  asunder.' 
44  Whereas  in  nearly  all  the  other  editions  it  stands—  , 

44  4  For  he  hath  broken  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  the  bars  of  iron  in  sunder.' 

44  In  the  Cambridge  Quartos  of  1760  and  1770,  the  Octavo  of  1767,  and  the  Lon- 
don Quarto  of  1772,  Leviticus  VU.  13,  stands — 

44  4  Besides  the  cakes,  he  shall  offer  for  his  offering  unharmed  bread.' 
4t  Whereas  in  fourteen  other  editions  which  have  been  consulted,  it  is — 

44  4  Besides  the  cakes,  he  shall  offer  for  his  offering  leavened  bread.' 

44  It  is  highly  probable,  that  leavened  bread  is  the  correct  reading ;  as  the  mar- 
ginal reference  from  this  verse  is  to  Amos  iv.  5,  which  I  here  submit  to  the  reader : 

44  '  And  offer  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  with  learen,  and  proclaim  and  publish 
the  free  offerings:  for  this  liketh  you,  Otrhildren  of  Israel.'  " 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  edition,  the  success  of  which  fully 
equaled  my  most  sanguine  expectations,  I  ventured  on  the  publication 
of  a  standing  edition  of  the  Quarto  Bible,  a  great  undertaking  for  a 
man  not  long  in  business,  of  whose  means  a  large  portion  was  absorb- 
ed in  dead  stock.  It  was  the  first  standing  edition  of  the  English 
Quarto  Bible,  ever  published.  The  Scotch,  who  had  a  most  extensive 
sale  for  their  Bibles,  were  wont,  as  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  to 
set  up  about  twenty  or  tliirty  sheets,  and  print  off  twenty  thousand 
copies — then  distribute  the  types,  and  set  up  as  many  more.  Until 
lately,  I  believed  that  mine  was  the  first  standing  Bible  in  Christendom. 
But  I  have  recently  learned  that  of  Luther's  Bible,  in  the  German,  a 

Suarto,  and  perhaps  a  folio  edition,  had  been  standing  in  some  part  of 
iermany  for  probably  a  century. 
About  the  time  when  I  had  the  Quarto  Bible  set  up,  I  purchased  of 
Hugh  Gaine,  of  New- York,  the  School  Bible,  for,  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
collect, seven  thousand  dollars ;  and  nearly  simultaneously  purchased 
a  large  house  in  Market-street,  where  I  lived  above  twenty  years.  I 
need  not  say  that  these  enterprizes,  which  were  extremely  imprudent, 
greatly  increased  my  embarrassments,  insomuch  that  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two,  I  sought  to  part  with  the  house  and  Bible  at  first  cost, 
although  the  former  was  actually  at  that  time  worth  thirty  per  cent, 
more  than  I  had  given  for  it.  The  latter  I  offered  to  Messrs.  Thomas 
&>  Andrews,  who  fortunately  declined  the  purchase,  and  no  purchaser 
offered  for  the  house. 

In  1802,  I  was  elected  by  the  Senate  of  the  state,  a  Director  of  the 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  which  afforded  considerable  facility  for  meeting 
my  engagements.  My  debts  rose  extravagantly  high,  and  when  I  was 
superseded,  as  was  the  case  in  1805,  I  was  treated  with  great -lenity 
by  the  Directors,  who  allowed  my  notes  to  run  on,  without  curtailment, 
for  six  or  eight  months.  At  length  they  sent  me  word,  that  some  re- 
duction, as  much  as  I  found  convenient,  would  be  required.  With 
this  requisition  I  complied. 
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While  I  was  in  the  direction,  the  Bank  of  Philadelphia  was  estab- 
lishrd  without  a  charter.  And  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  supposed,  from  the  phraseology  of  their  charter,  that  it 
excluded,  like  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  rival  institution,  memorialized  the  Legislature  against 
the  application  for  a  charter,  and  appointed  the  state  Directors  a  com- 
mittee to  attend  to  the  subject.  My  colleagues,  five  in  number,  ac- 
cepted the  appointment ;  but  1  refused.  I  happened  to  be  at  the  time 
in  Lancaster,  the  seat  of  government,  when  1  received  notice  of  the 
duty  imposed  upon  me  by  the  stockholder  Directors.  I  wrote  them 
word  that  I  could  not  conseut  to  act  under  it,  as  the  citizens  who  had 
united  to  establish  the  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  were  precisely  in  the 
same  predicament  as  those  who  had  a  few  years  before  assembled, 
without  a  previous  charter,  to  establish  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania. 
Both  parties  had  an  equal  right  in  the  case — as  there  was  no  law  for- 
bidding such  an  association.  I  added  that  I  would  cheerfully  act  as  a 
member  of  a  committee  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  to  pass  an  act 
imposing  a  penalty  on  individuals  who  might  in  future  establish  a  bank 
without  having  previously  procured  a  charter.  This  plan  did  not  suit 
the  views  of  the  Board,  by  whom  my  refusal  to  act  was  very  ill  received. 
It  was  a  bold  measure,  as  my  engagements  at  that  bank  were  so  high, 
that  it  could  have  stopped  me  in  two  weeks. 

The  proceeding  was  illiberal,  and  produced  a  severe  punishment. 
The  influence  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  the  government 
held  stock  to  the  amount  of  one  million  of  dollars,  was  so  great,  that 
the  application  of  its  rival  was  likely  to  fail  of  success  ;  so  that  the  new 
institution  was  obliged  to  propitiate  the  Legislature,  by  an  offer  of  a 
bonus  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  This  bribe,  or 
douceur,  or  bonus,  as  it  was  termed,  bore  down  all  the  difficulties  that 
had  blackened  their  prospects  previously,  and  a  charter  was  readily 
accorded.  The  Legislature,  after  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  this 
bribe,  imposed  a  heavy  contribution  on  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania, 
when,  on  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  it  applied  for  a  renewal,  and  on 
all  the  banks  subsequently  incorporated. 

While  in  this  station  of  Director,  a  laughable  circumstance  occurred, 
which,  though  of  little  importance,  I  cannot  refrain  from  narrating. 
Major  Jackson,  when  dismissed  from  office,  set  up  a  newspaper,  the 
United  States  Gazette.  Michael  Keppele,  one  of  the  Directors, 
brought  to  the  Board,  the  day  before  its  first  appearance,  an  impression 
of  two  pages,  to  show  us  how  very  handsome  the  Gazette  was,  so  far 
as  regarded  types,  paper,  and  printing.  Among  the  advertisements 
was  one  of  a  number  of  gallons  of  brandy,  rum,  or  whisky,  I  do  not 
recollect  which.  The  n  was  turned  upside  down,  and  the  word  in- 
tended to  be  "  gallows."  read  "  gallons."  "  Perhaps,"  says  Clement 
Stocker,  a  man  of  some  humor,  "  he  means  gallowses  for  the  demo- 
crats." "  Perhaps  he  does,"  I  replied,  "  but  he  and  you  ought  to  re- 
member a  certain  right  honorable  aristocrat  of  ancient  times,  who 
erected  a  gallows  si/ti/  cubits  high,  for  a  poor  drril  of  a  democrat ,  and 
was  hanged  therron  himself."  This  turned  the  laugh  against  Stocker, 
and  closed  his  oratory  for  that  sitting.  M.  Carey. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  5,  1S34. 
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I  was  born  too  late — or,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  I  ought 
to  have  lived  in  the  Olympiads ;  for  all  my  agreeable  reading  is  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  I  live  among  them,  and  I  honor  one  of  their 
statues  as  much  as  I  reverence  any  existing  man.  I  made  a  long 
voyage,  that  I  might  sec  at  Pompeii  how  my  friends  the  ancients  lived. 
They  lived,  I  found,  like  modern  Italians,  in  public,  under  the  bright 
canopy  of  the  sky, — their  square*,  temples,  aqueducts,  porticos,  and 
amphitheatres,  were  grand, — their  private  apartments  were  dog-holes, 
without  light  or  air.  But  their  wine-vaults  were  capacious,  and  their 
wines  were  probably  good. 

It  is  said  truly,  of  many  great  men,  that  they  live  in  advance  of  their 
age ;  but  I  am  a  small  person,  and  am  two  thousand  years  in  the  rear 
of  mine, — the  era  of  steamboats  and  lightning-rods. 

Having  been  born  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  I  am  a  Christ- 
ian ;  but  yet  I  have  a  hankering  after  Jupiter,  and  I  very  often  assev- 
erate with  the  classic  Tuscans,  "  by  the  body  of  Bacchus,"  or  *'  the 
aspect  of  Diana." 

•  The  imagination  of  Sir  Walter  never  conjured  up  more  spirits  from 
the  feudal  ages,  than  mine  has  of  the  classic  ;  and  this  tendency  I  got 
from  having  had,  while  in  youth,  but  one  book, — an  old  Plutarch. 

I  have  sat  often  and  long  in  an  ancient  amphitheatre,  and  seen  such 
pageants  pass  before  my  closed  eyes,  that  I  was  reluctant  to  open  them 
to  the  light  of  day.  In  the  vast  Flavian  amphitheatre,  I  have  seen  the 
tens  of  thousands  assemble,  and  heard  the  hum  of  their  voices  like  the 
murmur  of  the  surf  on  the  shore.  I  have  been  enabled,  in  these 
pleasant  somnambulisms,  to  study  the  individual  countenances  of  Ro- 
mans, whom  I  called  up  at  will,  as  Blake,  the  painter,  was  wont  to  do 
when  he  would  draw  them. 

When  some  fafiiliar  sound,  as  the  barking  of  my  dog  at  the  hooting 
of  an  owl,  has  roused  me  from  the  reverie,  the  whole  assembly  turned 
slowly  to  statues  ;  and  when  I  opened  my  eyes  I  saw  nothing  but 
bush-grown  walls — as  Mirza  after  his  glorious  vision  beheld  nothing, 
instead  of  it,  "  but  the  long  valley  of  Bagdad,  with  camels,  sheep,  and 
goats  upon  the  side  of  it." 

The  state  of  the  world  is  satisfactory  to  the  present  generation,  who 
are  pleased  with  the  present  march  of  mind.  But  tell  me  w  hich  way 
is  the  mind  marching,  and  to  wMftt  tune  ?  I  for  one  would  that  we 
could 

"  Pursue  and  overtake  the  wheels  of  time," 

and  roll  them  back  twenty  centuries.  We  should  have  men  of  nobler 
port  and  more  original  intellect. 

"  Alas  for  earth  !  for  never  shall  we  see, 

The  brightness  in  her  eye  she  wore  when  Rome  was  free." 

In  this  brazen  mechanical  age  every  thing  is  practical,  and  he  has 
the  most  honor  and  profit  who  devises  rail-roads  and  steam-cars,  to 
annihilate  space  and  destroy  national  character.  When  the  people  of 
distant  nations  can  travel  on  rail-ways,  all  mankind,  by  frequent  coin- 
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munication,  will  become  assimilated  ;  all  will  wear  hats  and  coats 
with  skirts.  The  turban  and  caftan  will  be  hung  up  in  museums,  and 
not  in  wardrobes. 

There  will  be  but  one  manner  of  life,  one  fashion  of  dress,  and  «ne 
mode  of  traveling.  Poetry  and  fiction  will  have  no  food — every  thing 
will  be  uniform,  and  our  minds  will  be  as  much  alike  as  our  coats. 

"  Our  fathers  have  been  worse  th&n  theirs, 
And  we,  than  ours — next  age  will  see 
A  race  less  classical  than  we." 


JACOB  KUHN. 

Accompanying  this  number  of  the  Magazine,  is*a  lithographic  print 
of  Jacob  Kuhn, — an  individual,  venerable  for  his  age  and  services, 
and,  perhaps,  more  extensively  known  in  Massachusetts  than  any  other 
individual  in  the  Commonwealth. 

He  has  held,  for  the  last  forty-eight  years,  the  station  of  Messenger, 
or  Sergeant-at-Arms,  to  the  General  Court.  He  was  born  in  Roxbury 
in  the  year  1763,  and  in  the  fall  of  1781  became  Assistant  to  William 
Baker,  Messenger  to  the  Provincial  Assembly,  who  died  in  Decem- 
ber, 17S5. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1786,  Mr.  Kuhn  was  elected  successor  to  Mr. 
Baker,  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature. 
The  formality  of  this  election  will  appear  singular,  when  it  is  consid- 
ered, that  subsequently  to  the  period  referred  to,  Mr.  Kuhn  has  held 
the  office  of  Messenger  by  the  appointment,  annually-,  of  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  popular  branch.  This  formality,  however,  will  not  be 
deemed  out  of  place,  on'  farther  considering  the  importance  of  the 
station,  and  the  emolument  attached  to  it. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Kuhn's  election,  John  Hancock  was  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  ;  Samuel  Phillips,  President  of  the  Senate ;  and 
Artemas  Ward,  father  of  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Kuhn, 
therefore,  has  remained  at  his  post  in  the  government,  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  in  the  offices  of  Governor,  President,  and  Speaker,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Constitution.  Amid  all  the  mutations  of 
party,  he  alone  has  been  undisturbed,  maintaining  his  opinions  firmly, 
but  expressing  them  temperately,  and  with  characteristic  cautiousness. 

In  January,  1798,  the  Legislature  commenced  its  sittings  in  the  new 
State-House.  Previous  to  this  event,  Mr.  Kuhn  performed  all  the 
duties  of  his  place,  most  of  the  time,  without  assistance.  How  changed 
is  now  the  scene  from  the  simplicity  of  that  period  ! 
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There  have  been  no  remarkable  incidents  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Kuhn  ; 
and,  had  there  been,  this  is  not  the  occasion  to  refer  to  them.  He 
has  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  discharging  the  duties  assigned 
to  him,  faithfully,  and  without  respect  to  persons.  No  serious  opposi- 
tion was  ever  made  to  his  appointment  as  Messenger.  Some  appre- 
hensions  of  this  sort  were  entertained,  shortly  after  he  was  first  hon- 
ored by  the  Legislature,  in  the  midst  of  the  deep  excitement  growing 
out  of  the  question  of  adopting  the  Federal  Constitution.  But  these 
all  vanished,  or  were  quieted  by  the  novel  mode  of  appointment,  after- 
wards resorted  to ;  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  he  has  held  his  place 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  parties. 

Mr.  Kuhn  has  always  been  distinguished  by  fidelity,  honesty,  and 
directness  of  purpose.  Numerous  arc  the  incidents,  illustrative  of 
these  traits  of  character,  which  rise  at  once  to  the  recollection  of  all, 
who  have  been  conversant  with  the  business  of  legislation  in  Massa- 
chusetts. So  perfectly  well  established  has  a  reputation  of  this  kind 
become,  that  Mr.  Kuhn  has  been  generally  honored  with  the  appella- 
tion of  "  Honest  Jacob'1 

To  one,  having  leisure  for  the  purpose,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  a 
pleasing  as  well  as  grateful  occupation,  to  gather  from  the  veteran 
Messenger  the  various  anecdotes  and  the  thousand  incidents,  with 
which  his  memory  must  be  stored,  growing  out  of  his  relations  to  the 
public  men  and  public  business  of  Massachusetts. 

From  the  very  foundation  of  our  present  frame  of  government, 
Mr.  Kuhn  has  been  constantly  engaged,  in  some  manner,  with  the 
legislative  machinery  of  the  stale ;  and  he  alone  is  the  man,  of  all 
men  living,  of  whom  this  can  be  said.  What  interesting  associations 
stand  connected  with  such  a  patriarch  !  He,  who  ministered  to  the 
fathers,  still  ministers  to  the  sons,  down  to  the  third  generation, — and 
with  the  same  steady  and  firm  step, — the  same  modest  and  respectful 
observance  of  duty, — the  same  mild,  though  decided  tone  of  authority. 


vol.  vi 


LAMENT. 

»  The  parted  spirit ! 
Knoweth  it  not  our  sorrow  ?   Answcreth  not 
I  ta  blessing  to  our  tear*  f    Ma  tu  U  fi . 

Thx  circle  is  broken— one  seat  is  forsaken — 
One  bud  from  tiie  tree  of  our  friendship  is  Bhaken — 
One  heart  from  among  us  no  longer  shall  thrill 
With  the  spirit  of  gladness,  or  darken  with  ill ! 

Weep— -lonely  and  lowly  are  slumbering  now 
The  light  of  her  glances— the  pride  of  her  brow  ! 
Weep — sadly  and  long  shall  we  listen  in  vain 
To  catch  the  soft  tones  of  her  welcome  again. 

Give  our  tears  to  the  dead— for  humanity's  claim, 
From  its  silence  and  darkness,  is  ever  the  same. 
The  hope  of  that  world,  whose  existence  is  bliss, 
May  not  stifle  the  tears  of  the  mourners  of  this. 

For  O  !  if  one  glance  the  freed  spirit  may  throw 
On  the  scene  of  its  troubled  probation  below, 
Than  the  glare  of  the  marble — the  pride  of  the  dead — 
To  that  glance  will  be  dearer  the  tears  which  we  shed. 

O  !  who  can  forget  the  rich  light  of  her  smile, 
Over  lips  moved  with  music  and  feeling  the  while — 
The  eye's  deep  enchantment,  dark,  dream-like  and  clear, 
In  the  glow  of  its  gladness — the  shade  of  its  tear  ? 

And  the  charm  of  each  feature — while  over  the  whole 
Played  the  hues  of  the  heart  and  the  sunshine  of  soul ; 
And  the  tone  of  her  voice,  like  the  music  which  seems 
Breathed  softly  ond  faint  in  the  ear  of  our  dreams  ! 

But,  holier  and  dearer,  our  memories  hold 
Those  treasures  of  feeling  more  precious  than  gold ; 
The  love  and  the  friendship, — the  pity,  which  gave 
Fresh  hopes  to  the  living,  and  wreaths  to  the  grave. 

The  heart,  ever  open  to  Charity's  claim, 
Unmoved  from  its  duty  by  censure  or  shame; 
While  vainly,  alike  on  her  eye  and  her  ear, 
Fell  the  scorn  of  the  heartless,  the  jesting  and  jeer. 

How  true  to  our  hearts  was  that  beautiful  sleeper  ! 
A  smile  for  the  joyful, — a  tear  for  the  weeper. 
Yet  evermore  prompt,  whether  mournful  or  gay, 
With  warnings  in  love  to  the  passing  astray. 

For,  though  spotless  herself,  she  could  sorrow  for  them, 

Who  sullied  with  evil  the  spirit's  pure  gem  ; 

And  a  sigh  or  a  tear  could  the  erring  reprove. 

And  the  sting  of  rebuke  was  still  tempered  with  love. 

As  a  cloud  of  the  sunset  slow  melting  in  heaven, 
As  the  star,  which  is  lost  when  the  daylight  is  given, 
As  a  glad  dream  of  slumber,  which  wakens  to  bliss, 
She  hath  passed  to  the  world  of  the  holy  from  this. 

She  hath  passed — but,  O  !  sweet,  as  the  flowret  shall  bloom, 
From  her  last  lowly  dwelling — the  dust  of  the  tomb,— 
The  charm  of  her  memory,  as  heaven's  own  breath, 
8hall  ri*e,  like  an  inoense,  from  darkness  and  death  ! 
2d  Month. 
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Journal  and  Letters  from  France  and  Great-Britain.    By  Emma 
Willard. 

The  writer  of  this  work  is  known  to  the  public  as  the  principal  of  a 
female  school  in  Troy,  and  as  the  author  of  sundry  books,  purporting 
to  be  elementary  treatises  for  the<  benefit  of  young  persons  iu  pursuit 
of  knowledge.  >We  learn,  from  the  Preface  to  the  work  before  us,  that 
some  time  in  the  year  1830,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  she  was 
obliged  to  leave  her  institution  in  the  care  of  a  sister,  and  go  abroad, 
intending,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  observations  not  only  for  herself 
but  for  her  countrywomen — that  when  she  arrived  in  Paris  her  views 
changed,  and  she  lost  sight  of  the  public  in  her  observations — that  she 
wrote  tetters  to  her  friends,  and  kept  a  private  journal — that  her  friends 
at  home  were  urgent  to  see  her  journal,  and  her  friends  abroad  anxious 
for  the  publication  of  her  travels — that  she  had  "  a  bulk  of  paper,  if 
not  of  information,  quite  sufficiently  ample  to  make  a  book" — that  not- 
withstanding all  these  temptations,  she  was  undecided  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  publishing,  till  an  affecting  appeal  was  made  to  her  in  behalf 
of  female  education  in  Greece — and  finally,  that  she  no  longer  hesitated 
concerning  the  publication.  There  are  a  variety  of  other  important 
items  of  intelligence  in  the  Preface,  such  as,  that  her  sister  was  mar- 
ried soon  after  the  author's  return — that,  in  consequence  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cholera,  one  of  the  terms  of  her  school  was  discontinued  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  usual — that  her  "  teachers  copied  out  her  pencil 
written  journal" — that,  on  examining  her  papers  to  prepare  them  for 
the  press,  she  miscalculated  the  time  required,  and  greatly  undervalued 
the  difficulties  of  her  task,  &x.  dec.  With  all  this  preliminary  intro- 
spection of  manner  and  motive,  the  public  will  be  ungratefully  fastid- 
ious and  whimsical,  if  Mrs.  Willard's  "  labor  in  a  generous  cause" 
should  not  be  met  with  a  corresponding  generosity  on  their  part. 

It  has  been  remarked,  in  reference  to  this  work,  that  Mrs.  Willard 
wrote  not  merely  for  a  different  and  a  better  purpose,  but  in  much  better 
temper  than  a  certain  other  lady,  whose  "  Domestic  Manners  of  the 
Americans"  has  made  some  little  stir  among  our  good  citizens.  The 
remark  is,  probably,  true ;  and  the  contrast  might  be  extended  a  little 
farther :  Mrs.  Trollope,  (we  may  as  well  mention  the  name,  for  brevi- 
ty's sake,)  whatever  imperfections  may  have  been  discovered  in  her 
work,  certainly  wrote  with  great  sprightliness  and  vivacity  :  if  her 
sketches  were  not  always  drawn  during  paroxysms  of  good  temper,  they 
were  not  delineated  in  colors  extracted  from  the  "  fat  weed  that  roots 
itself  on  Lethe's  wharf:"  she  has  been  charged  with  the  guilt  of  ill- 
manners,  but  not  with  the  application  of  gross  and  disgusting  flattery : 
she  scolds  a  little  now  and  then,  but  never  fawns,  wheedles,  or  daubs 
her  subjects  with  servile  obsequiousness,  laid  on  with  the  trowel.  Now 
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in  all  this,  it  most  be  confessed  that  Mrs.  Trollopc  and  Mrs.  Willard 
have  no  resemblance  ;  they  arc  perfect  antipodes;  they  are  removed  as 
far  asunder 

As  from  the  centro  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole. 

The  first  letter  is  dated  on  board  the  ship  Charlemagne,  and  gives 
some  account  of  the  voyage  and  the  passengers.  The  first  was  novel 
and  sublime — the  latter  were  agreeable  and  intelligent.  The  captain 
was  very  attentive  and  polite — something  like  one  of  the  Troy  ferry- 
men on  the  Hudson  !  a  perfect  phenomenon.  The  two  next  letters 
discover  our  traveler  and  her  companions  at  Havre,  partaking  of"  the 
goodly  viands  which  Madame  Lebourg,  the  accomplished  hostess  of  the 
hotel  de  1'Europc,  placed  before  them  in  long  and  agreeable  succes- 
sion." No  cooking  could  equal  that  of  the  French — rooms  comfort- 
able— beds  clean — but  all  these  "  particulars"  were  slighted,  in  order 
that  the  writer  might  finish  her  "  despatches,  to  send  by  that  gentle- 
manly man,  the  captain  of  the  De  Rham."  By  looking  on  a  throng 
of  peasantry,  Mrs.  Willard  discovered  that  France  was  the  home  of 
gallantry,  and  that  gallantry  was  a  grave  affair.  Madame  Lebourg  sat 
at  the  centre  of  her  dinner-table,  and  performed  with  dignity  and  de- 
cision the  honor  of  the  repast.  Politics  were  the  absorbing  subject  of 
conversation.  The  manner  of  setting  the  table  did  not  differ  much 
from  the  American.  After  dinner  the  company  went  to  the  salon  to 
take  coffee,  cordials,  noyeau,  &c.  Madame  Lebourg  still  cheerful  and 
pleasant  (what  a  pattern  for  a  hostess  !)  The  men  wore  whiskers,  and 
Mrs.  Willard  expressed  a  pious  wish  that  it  might  be  long  before 
American  gentlemen  should  adopt  the  fashion.  Alas!  how  have  the 
events  of  three  years  disappointed  her  devout  aspirations  !  Madame 
Lebourg  was  a  politician — a  liberal — "  full  of  feeling  for  the  good  La 
Fayette — the  common  father  of  the  French  and  the  Americans." 
Before  the  author  left  Havre,  the  passengers  gave  a  dinner  to  their 
gallant  captain. 

The  letters  from  Paris,  following  next,  fill  more  than  two  hundred, 
pages.  We  cannot,  of  course,  follow  the  amiable  author  to  all  the 
milliner's  shops,  soirees,  theatres,  churches,  hospitals,  schools,  &c. 
which  she  visited.  The  attempt  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  ; 
for  every  body  will  buy  the  book  and  read  all  the  descriptions,  and  be 
entranced  over  the  sentimental  reflections.  Every  person  whom  the 
author  met  in  Paris  was  a  gentleman  or  a  lady  ;  every  body  treated  her 
with  deference,  respect,  and  affection  ;  every  building  was  beautiful 
and  perfect ;  in  short,  Mrs.  Willard  never  saw  any  thing  before  equal 
to  Paris  and  the  Parisians,  and  the  Parisians  had  never  seen  any  thing 
like  their  august  visiter.  We  make  a  few  extracts,  taken  altogether  at 
random,  to  support  our  declaration. 

"  From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Riven,  (our  minister  and  his  lady.)  I  have  received  a  kind 
politeness.  I  made  a  call  at  their  house  yesterday,  and  I  have  been  there  once,  a 
few  evenings  since,  to  a  soiree,  the  only  one  they  have  yet  given  for  the  season. 
As  I  was  the  oldest  lady  of  our  party,  the  custom  hero  obliged  me  to  enter  the 
room  6rst,  and  a  little  in  advance  of  the  others,  which  was  rather  embarrassing, 
as  not  enough  persons  had  arrived  to  fill  the.  centre  of  the  room.  A  servant 
announced  us  as  we  entered,  one  by  one,  and  we  immediately  mingled  with  the 
company  ;  not  making  it  a  point  to  pay  our  respects  at  first  to  the  lady  of  the 
house,  but  waiting  (or  a  convenient  opportunity.  Dr.  Niles.  the  Secretary  of 
Legation,  who  has  been  for  some  time  residing  in*  I'aris,  seems  to  take  much  inter- 
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est  in  the  affairs  of  the  Americans  ;  and  to  be  solicitous,  that  we  should  so  demean 
ourselves,  as  to  do  honor  to  our  common  country."    p.  85. 

"  Last  evening,  I  went  with  my  son  to  Gen.  La  Fayette's  soiree.  Mr.  Rives, 
who  happened  to  he  near  the  door  of  the  first  upartment  of  the  Buite  which  con- 
tained the  General's  company,  joined  us.  The  rooms  were  unusually  full.  We 
edged  along,  conversing  together — expecting  to  find  the  general  in  the  next  room  ; 
when  suddenly  the  countenance  of  the  blessed  patriot,  full  of  benevolence,  was 
beaming  upon  us.  After  answering  his  inquiries  about  my  health,  I  told  him  I 
hoped  he  was  not  the  worse,  for  the  dissipation  of  the  last  evening.  "  Oh  no," 
said  he,  "  I  am  all  the  better  for  having  spent  the  evening  with  you!"  This  he 
said,  not  emphasising  the  you,  but  in  just  such  a  way  that  it  might  mean,  "  I  am 
the  better  for  having  been  amused  last  evening;" — and  I  told  him  I  was  happy 
that  he  had  been  entertained.  It  may  look  like  vanity  for  mo  to  tell  you  of  these 
things  ;  but  it  is  not  my  pride  alone  ;  it  is  my  deeply  filial  affection,  my  rever- 
ential love,  that  is  gratified  thus  to  meet  a  return,  where  I  had  little  reason  to 
expect  it."    p.  etJ. 

"  The  curtain  rose.  Nourrit,  an  actor  who,  in  the  former  piece  had  the  princi- 
pal male  part,  came  forward.  He  was  dressed  as  a  Parisian  gentleman.  His  figure 
was  bold,  and  he  bore  in  his  hand  an  ample  standard,  which  he  elevated,  waving 
the  tri-colored  flag.  He  had  himself,  been  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  three  days. 
He  sung  the  Bong  in  its  true  spirit,  amidst  repeated  applauses.  When  he  came  to 
the  part  where  it  speaks  of  La  Fayette,  with  his  white  hairs,  the  hero  of  both 
worlds,  the  air  was  rent  with  a  sudden  shout.  1  looked  at  him,  and  met  his  eye. 
There  was  precisely  the  same  expression  as  I  marked,  when  we  sung  to  him  in 
Troy  ;  and  again  I  shared  the  sublime  emotions  of  his  soul,  and  again  they  over- 
powered my  own.  My  lips  quivered,  and  irrepressible,  tears  started  to  my 
eyes."    p.  8ri. 

"  Republican  as  I  am,  I  was  silly  enough  to  be  pleased,  that  the  queen  wore  a 
cloak,  in  fashion  and  material,  like  one  I  had  just  been  buying  ;— of  a  blue-black 
grot  dr  lude,  with  a  broad  velvet  cape.  I  do  not  however  put  this  important  matter 
altogether  on  the  ground  of  her  royal  dignity.  From  all  J  hear,  and  from  what  I 
have  had  opportunities  of  observing,  1  like  the  woman.  The  enemies  of  Louis 
Philippe,  who  say  hard  things  of  him,  speak  well  of  his  queen  ;  as  being  a  pious, 
virtuous,  charitable  and  amiable  person  ;  a  frequenter  of  the  church,  a  good  wife, 
— a  setter  of  good  examples  to  her  daughters  ; — and  to  her  country-women, — too 
many  of  whom  need  them.  And  so  I  am  pleased  to  wear  a  cloak  like  hers  ; — or 
rather  to  speak  in  the  character,  which  our  poet  Halleck  gives  of  the  people  of 
my  native  slate,  willing  that  she  should  wear  one  like  me."    p.  100. 

"The  enunciation  of  Cuvier  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  speakers  at 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies; — more  like  the  speech  of  a  grave  and  dignified,  yet 
polite  English  orator ;  not  that  perpetual  flow,  of  unemphasised  and  unaccented 
words,  which  French  speaking  often  presents ;— the  close  of  a  period  seeming  to 
bring  up  to  such  a  pause,  as  a  horseman  in  full  tilt  makes,  when  an  unexpected 
ravine  crosses  his  way.  The  consequence  was,  that  I  understood  his  French  more 
perfectly  than  any  other,  which  I  have  heard  in  Paris  ;  except  it  may  he,  that  of 
Madame  George  La  Fayette."    p.  121. 

"  Madame  George  La  Fayette,  called  on  me  this  morning,  and  from  her  I  rejoice 
to  learn,  that  the  General  is  now  well.  She  spoke  of  the  pending  trial  of  the 
ministers;  said  it  was  a  serinns  matter,  and,  advised  me,  if  I  wished  to  visit 
schools,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind,  to  be  industrious  this  week,  as  the  next,  it 
would  probably  be  better  to  remain  at  home. 

*'  She  insisted  on  my  coining  this  evening  to  the  soirt'e,  which,  as  I  had  been  so 
often,  I  had  intended  at  this  time  to  miss.  I  saw  again  the  benignant  face  of  La  Fay- 
ette, and  felt  the  kind  paternal  <rrasp  of  his  hand,  and  heard  his  affectionate — "  How 
rlo  you  do,  my  dear  friend."  Once  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  he  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  came  to  me.  Ho  asked  me  if  1  was  coing  to  Mr.  Rives' 
the  next  evening.  1  said  I  was.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  will  see  you  there."  I 
preserve  his  words, because  I  think  they  often  display,  as  in  this  instance,  a  pecul- 
iar tact.  He  did  not.  in  direct  terms,  flatter  me  by  saying  that  my  being  at  Mrs. 
R.'s  would  influence  his  jroincr.  yet,  he  gave  me  a  chance,  by  his  manner  of  ex- 
pression, to  flatter  myself,  if  1  chose  to  do  so."-    p.  126. 

"  La  Fayette  had  accosted  me  as  usual,  at  mv  entrance,  with  his  kind  greeting 
of,  "  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  friend  ?"    "  Well,  General,"  said  I,  "  and  so  you 
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have  been  asking  favors  for  us  Americans,  where  I  am  saro  you  would  not  have 

asked  them  for  yourself."  He  looked  as  if  he  did  not  quite  comprehend  me.  I 
said,  "  in  the  affair  of  the  presentation."    «  Well  !  yes,"  said  he,  "  and  what  if  I 

did  >"    p.  1!>3. 

"  After  the  young  princesses  had  passed  on,  a  second  lady  of  honor  who  attend- 
ed Mademoiselle  I)  Orleans,  the  king's  sister,  inquired  our  names,  and  mentioned 
them  to  her.  She  is  apparently  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  queen,  but  not  of  an 
aspect  equally  agreeable.  She  accosted  me  very  graciously,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  short  conversation  remarked  among  other  things,  that  the  king  had  spent  some 
time  in  America."    p.  199. 

"  I  have  left  my  writing  to  receive  two  groups  of  the  La  Fayette  family,  who 
came  successively,  to  pay  me  visits  of  condolence.  I  wish  you  could  have  wit- 
nessed  the  interesting  manners  of  these  amiable  people.  Most  of  the  world  think 
that  grief  for  the  death  of  a  very  aged  parent,  must  be  either  folly  or  affectation, 
and  they  sympathise  little  with  it.  The  La  Fayettes  think  differently,  idolizing, 
as  they  all  do,  from  first  to  last,  the  aged  and  venerable  patriarch."    p.  220. 

"  I  want  my  countrymen  to  understand  the  true  state  of  things  here,  especially 
in  regard  to  our  father  La  Fayette.  Their  minds  should  be  prepared  to  look  for  the 
possibility  that  he,  and  his  most  amiable,  most  excellent  family ,  may  yet  need  an  asy- 
lum with  us.  Surely,  I  hope  not,  and  I  believe  not — I  think  it  more  probable  that  he 
yet  will  be  President  of  a  French  republic  ;  for  this  is  undoubtedly  the  wish  of 
a  large  party  of  the  National  Guards.  1  cannot  express  what  interest  the  peo- 
ple, (I  mean  respectable  people  with  whom  I  have  business  affairs,)  inquire 
after  bis  health— how  their  countenances  brighten,  or  darken,  as  the  news  is  good 
or  ill.  «  C'est  pour  lui,'  said  one  of  them  to  me—'  encore  une  fois  de  sauver  sa 
patrie.'    p.  230. 

"  If  troublesome  and  dangerous  times  should  come,  I  hope  the  Americans  will 
be  ready  to  receive  to  their  arms,  this  blessed  family  ere  one  hair  of  their  heads  be 
injured ;  and  if  the  General  himself  should  be  in  heaven,  still  we  owe  this  to  his 
family.  It  is  impossible  to  express  their  kindness  to  Americans.  In  all  their 
exaltation,  the  Americans  have  been  firBt  in  their  affections— openly  and  avowedly 
Americans,  that  are  to  receive  their  first,  their  principal  attentions.  Madame 
George  La  Fayette  was  grieved  to  the  heart  to  learn  that  she  had  omitted  to  return 
the  call  of  an  American  lady.  "  But  how,  "  said  she,  "  could  I  know  under 
these  circumstances,  that  she  was  not  an  English  woman  ?"  At  the  grand  ball 
at  Court  on  the  12th  ult.,  Madame  de  Laysterie,  on  entering  the  ball  room 
with  her  daughter,  stood  for  a  moment  and  looked  along  the  benches — I  knew  she 
was  looking  for  Americans.  I  happened  to  be  the  first  who  caught  her  eye — she 
instantly  came  with  her  party  and  sat  with  me ;  but  she  was  constantly  looking 
out  for  Americans,  and  paying  them,  as  she  had  opportunity,  the  most  endearing 
attentions.  They  sympathise  with  us  in  our  joys  and  our  sorrows.  Never  in  my 
life,  did  I  see  so  compassionate  a  being  as  Madame  de  Maubourg,  the  General  s 
eldest  daughter.  She  weeps  with  us  when  we  weep — not  a  solitary  tear — bat 
long  does  the  stream  of  companion  flow  down  her  cheeks.  It  is  for  this  family, 
aa  well  as  for  it*  still  dearer  Patriarch  and  Father,  that  my  country  should  watch 
with  a  sympathy  and  affection,  lively  as  their  own. 

"My  country  !  sacred  name  !  Would  that  1  could  stand  on  some  tall  cliff  of  her 
shore,  and  be  heard  from  the  north  to  the  south, — I  would  cry,  union  !  union  ! 
Destroy  not  madly  a  happiness  which  the  world  envies.  I  would  say  to  the  south, 
"  Even  if  what  you  complain  of  were  true,  that  you  pay  an  unequal  portion  of 
the  revenue,  would  you  destroy  your  countrv  and  yourselves  for  this  ?  Would 
you  burn  your  house  and  your  children  within  it,  because  some  one  had  stolen 
your  furniture  ?  I  would  say  to  the  north— Offend  not  your  brethren  mortally — 
even  though  you  think  they  are  unreasonable  ;  destroy  not  your  country  for  money, 
for  the  interests  of  trade — make  a  sacrifice  to  appease  your  southern  brethren,  if 
they  will  not  be  appeased  without.  Look  to  the  example  of  your  fathers,  who 
formed  that  constitution  to  which  the  philanthropists  of  the  world  look  and  let 
not  your  children  reproach  you  with  its  destruction."    p.  230. 

It  is  believed  that  these  copious  extracts  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the 
reader  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  style  of  this  book  ;  and  to  convince  him, 
if  he  has  entertained  any  doubt  on  that  subject,  that  the  author  was  on 
remarkably  good  terms  with  herself,  as  well  as  with  the  La  Fayettes 
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and  all  the  fashionable  and  respectable  people  of  the  French  capital. 
Mrs.  Willard  must  have  had  a  most  extraordinary,  if  not  miraculous, 
faculty,  of  attracting  the  attention  and  securing  the  affections  of  all 
persons  of  any  note.  She  met  Madame  Belloc  and  her  friend,  not 
merely  as  "  literary  ladies  of  high  talent  and  attainment — but  sisters — 
ready  to  take  her  to  their  heart  of  hearts."  Madame  S.  very  graciously 
consented  "  to  wave  their  custom"  of  the  French  good  society,  and 
call  on  Mrs.  Willard  first,  and  afterwards  sent  her  a  billet  depart — "  a 
billet  de  part  is  sent  by  French  people  of  the  bon  ton  to  all  their  ac- 
quaintances, on  occasions  of  deaths,  births,  and  marriages,  to  give 
information  of  these  events."  Mrs.  Opie  very  kindly  went  in  person 
to  invite  Mrs.  Willard  to  her  soiree.  Madame  de  Maubourg  kindly 
volunteered  to  obtain  for  her  a  music  teacher.  M.  Mazzara  politely 
accompanied  her  to  the  Boulevard,  to  procure  a  carriage,  though  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  she  did  not  know  him.  These  are  but  as  grains 
of  wheat  taken  out  of  a  bushel ;  every  page  contains  similar  testimony 
of  the  high  consideration,  which  Mrs.  Willard  enjoyed;  indeed,  it  is 
marvellous  that  she  ever  lived  to  get  out  of  Paris.  One  can  hardly 
read  two  or  three  pages  without  fearing  that  the  next  will  record  the 
fact  of  her  being  entirely  used  up  by  the  affectionate  people  of  that 
city. 

We  have  intimated  above,  that  the  writer  of  this  hook  preserved  a 
remarkable  degree  of  good  temper  towards  herself;  doubtless,  she  was 
equally  kind  to  all  other  persons  of  equal  respectability.  The  follow- 
ing paragraph  indicates  the  possession  of  a  commendable  frankness 
towards  one  of  her  own  country-women,  and  entitles  her  to  a  diploma 
from  a  celebrated  college,  of  which  Lady  Teazle  was  once  a  licentiate 
and  Mrs.  Candor  and  Lady  Sneerwell  popular  professors  : — 

"  At  General  La  Fayette's  soiree,  I  met,  as  usual,  that  queer  Jlmericaine  Mis*  — 
who  does  her  country-women  no  credit  here.  She  is  a  spinster  of  "  no  certain 
age.''  Some  say  she  is  crazy.  She  dresses  much,  but  I  am  told  lires  very  cheap, 
in  a  place  not  much  better  than  a  garret,  without  attendants,  or  protection.  I  am 
told  her  friends  in  America  are  respectable;  but  why,  if  this  be  so,  they  should 
allow  her  to  go  on  at  the  rate  she  does,  1  am  not  able  to  say,  unless  it  be  that  they 
cannot  hinder  it.  I  am  sure  she  is  a  great  annoyance  to  the  La  Fayettes.  I  have 
heard  that  she  sent  a  request  that  her  carriage  might  fall  in  after  that  of  Madame 
George  La  Fayette,  at  the  expected  opera  ball,  which  is  now  the  grand  topic  : 
that  would  be,  of  course,  to  join  her  party,  and  Madame  La  Fayette,!  am  morally 
certain,  will  refuse,  though  it  will  give  her  pain."    p.  181. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  see  Mrs.  Willard  upon  English  ground.  She 
embarked  in  a  steam-boatfor  London  ;  and,  lest  we  should  do  injustice 
by  describing  her  approach  after  our  own  homely  manner,  we  quote  her 
own  language,  in  which  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  poetry  or  the 
grammar  is  the  most  striking  : — 

"  The  wind  favored  us,  and  two  hours  after  our  departure,  the  white  cliffs  of 
England  rose  before  us.  I  beheld  them  with  emotion,— poetic  thoughts  filled  my 
imagination,— I  took  out  my  pocket-book  and  wrote, 

"  Hail  Britain  !  bail  thou  i»land  queen, 
That  tits  enthroned  on  yonder  chalky  din"*, 
And  rtretrheot  far  thy  »ceptre  o'er  the  main  : 
Land  of  my  father*,  hail !    The  vital  stream 
Within  my  vein*,  true  to  it*  ancient  »ource, 
Warms  lhrou|h  my  heart,  a*  I  approach  thy  shore* . 

"  But  my  poetic  vein  being  broken  in  upon  by  the  vulgar  affair  of  eating,  I  de- 
scended, "  for  fear,"  as  Milton  says,"  lest  dinner  cool,"— and  thus) was  cooled  my 
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own  head.  The  dinner  was  much  in  the  same  style  as  in  our  American  steam- 
boats, but  less  elegant.  At  the  dinner  table,  the  gentlemen  were  exceedingly 
attentive  and  polite."    p.  i*U. 

As  she  approached  London,  Mrs.  Willard  found  herself  "  amidst  a 
world  of  shipping."  She  landed  at  the  Tower  stairs.  M  The  princi- 
pal edifice  of  this  pile  and  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's"  she  "  knew  as  soon 
as  she  saw  them."  During  her  brief  residence  in  London,  she  appar- 
ently visited  every  thing  and  saw  every  body — "  the  distinguished  Dr. 
Johnson" — the  Rev.  Mr.  Irving — the  lions,  tigers,  lynxes  and  hyenas 

of  the  Zoological  Gardens — Miss  Edgeworth — Mrs.  ,  Mr.  D.,  the 

Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishop  of 
London — Mrs.  Fry — Mrs.  R — ,  and  Robert  Owen.  With  Owen  she 
had  a  discussion  upon  Christianity  and  camcolT  victorious.  "  Mrs.  R— 
complimented  me  on  the  eloquence  with  which  1  had  spoken,  and 
promised  to  give  me  a  book."    The  contest  was  renewed,  and  to  a 

2uestion  from  Mrs.  Willard,  there  succeeded  u  a  solemn  pause.  Mr. 
>weu  reddened  and  stammered  out  an  indistinct  reply,  like  a  man  that 
spoke  in  pain."  She  also  visited  Coleridge,  the  poet,  and  though  she 
"  was  delighted  at  the  time"  with  his  conversation,  she  was  "  unable  to 
recall  many  of  his  expressions  or  ideas."  At  Miss  Edge  worth's,  our 
traveler  was  introduced  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whose  "  astonish- 
ment" at  hearing  her  talk  "  so  got  the  better  of  his  discretion,  that  he 
exclaimed,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  half  the  company,  '  Why,  she 
is  very  well !'  "  A  lady  said  to  Mrs.  Willard  one  morning,  "  I  hear 
you  talked  last  night.  O  dear  !  how  sorry  I  am  that  I  did  not  sit  up 
and  hear  you."  Gen.Oliviera  and  his  "  noble  Portuguese  family"  dined 
at  the  same  table  with  Mrs.  Willard;  "  Miss  Olivicra  peeled  oranges 
for  us  in  the  Portuguese  fashion,  quite  a  new  style  to  me."  "The 
Olivieras  arc  high  bred  and  very  agreeable  people."  As  to  the  matter 
of  peeling  oranges,  our  readers  will  share  with  us  in  our  astonishment, 
that  a  lady  who  apparently  knows  every  thing  else,  should  have  been 
ignorant  of  so  im}>ortant  an  operation. 

We  find  Mrs.  Willard  at  Hounslow  Heath;  at  Windsor;  at  Wood- 
stock, admiring  Rosamond's  well  and  Blenheim  ;  at  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Dumbarton,  at  Rob  Roy's  cave,  at 
Edinburgh,  at  the  spot  where  Fitz  James  lost  his  charger,  at  Ellen's 
island,  and,  (to  be  no  more  particular,)  at  almost  every  spot  described  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  poems  and  novels,  not  omitting  Bothwcll  Brigg, 
Salisbury  Craig,  and  Arthur's  Seat.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  D— , 
she  was  introduced  to  that  eminent  philosopher,  George  Combe,  whose 
singular  ideas  were  in  some  instances  brought  together  in  such  sin- 
gular contrasts  and  relations,  that  she  "  could  not  avoid  laughing  out- 
right." 

On  her  return  to  London,  Mrs.  Willard  received  a  packet  from  Miss 
Edgeworth,  containing  letters  of  introduction  to  the  principals  of 
sundry  female  boarding-schools.  Those  schools  which  she  visited  arc 
not  represented  as  being  iu  any  manner  superior  to  the  Female  Semi- 
nary at  Troy.  "  Were  it  possible,"  she  says,  M  for  me  to  remain  longer 
in  England,  I  would  endeavor  to  bring  the  subject  of  public  schools  for 
females  before  Lord  Brougham."  One  of  the  most  remarkable  inci- 
dents, which  betel  Mrs.  Willard,  is  thus  stated  : — "  By  the  way,  I  came 
very  near  meeting  Basd  Hall  and  Tout  Moore."    But  we  presume 
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our  readers,  like  ourselves,  are  satisfied  that  Mrs.  Willard's  book  is 
a  very  remarkable  book,  and,  will,  without  any  further  recommendation 
from  us,  purchase  it  forthwith,  for  the  benefit  of  female  education  in 
Greece.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  will,  we  hope,  be  no  less  advanta- 
geous to  the  cause  in  that  country  than  the  study  of  the  book  will  be 
to  the  females  of  our  own.  How  far  such  a  work  may  conduce  to  the 
intellectual  improvement  of  those  for  whose  use  it  was  originally  com- 
posed, we  shall  not  pretend  to  calculate.  Nor  would  we  undertake  to 
decide  to  what  extent  the  avowed  object  of  the  publication  should  se- 
cure indulgence  for  any  slight  imperfections  it  may  possess.  We  must 
be  permitted,  however,  to  express  our  belief  that  Mrs.  Willard's  great 
popularity  as  a  teacher,  and  her  unheard-of  success  as  a  writer  of  books 
of  travel,  will  not  so  operate  as  to  induce  ladies  of  smaller  ability  to 
follow  her  example.  There  is  great  danger,  when  a  lady  undertakes 
to  write  an  account  of  her  intercourse  with  the  highest  ranks  in  foreign 
society,  that  she  may  indulge,  a  little  more  than  is  usually  deemed  con- 
sistent  with  the  innate  modesty  of  her  sex,  in  the  use  of  the  personal 
pronoun,  first  person,  singular  number,  as  our  grammarians  say  : — not 
that  we  would  insinuate  aught  against  Mrs.  Willard's  absolute  freedom 
from  all  appearance  of  egotism  ;  but  ladies  of  less  diffident  characters, 
if  any  such  should  ever  be  tempted  to  describe  scenes  and  incidents  in 
high  life — "  all  which  they  sate  and  part  of  which  they  were" — might 
be  betrayed,  by  the  force  of  example,  into  a  style,  which  should  render 
them  obnoxious  to  the  sneers  of  malicious  criticism — a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  deprecated. 

Review,  Historical  and  Political,  of  the  late  Revolution  in  Prance, 
and  of  the  consequent  Events  in  Belgium,  Poland,  Great-Britain, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.    By  Caleb  Cushing.    In  2  vols. 

An  American  Review  of  the  late  revolutionary  movements  in  Eu- 
rope is  an  important  addition  to  the  political  literature  of  our  country. 
The  excitement  of  party  divisions  is  so  strong  on  the  European  con- 
tinent, that  the  most  direct  and  circumstantial  information  concerning 
any  political  question,  and  almost  any  political  event,  must  be  received 
with  many  allowances.  Thus  the  Edinburgh  Review  describes  the  late 
Revolution  in  France  as  a  glorious  uprising  of  the  spirit  of  liberty 
against  the  encroachments  of  despotism ;  but  the  London  Quarterly 
would  have  us  believe  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  licentiousness 
of  a  frantic  mob,  trampling  under  foot  the  authority  of  the  government, 
the  legitimate  government  of  that  paternal  monarch,  Charles  X.  by 
the  mere  force  of  numbers.  From  England  we  have  three  distinct 
views  of  all  political  subjects — a  Tory  view,  a  Whig  view,  and  a  Rad- 
ical view.  From  France  we  have  a  droit  view,  a  gauche  view,  an 
extreme  gauche  view,  a  juste  milieu  view,  and  so  on,  to  all  the  points 
of  the  political  compass.  From  other  European  nations  we  generally 
get  such  views  as  the  Metternichs  are  pleased,  in  their  high  wisdom, 
to  give  us.  It,  therefore,  becomes  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  to 
have  the  well-weighed  opinions  of  an  American,  whose  mind  is  imbued 
with  the  principles  of  rational  liberty,  and  accomplished  in  the  learn- 
ing of  Europe ;  a  man,  who  can  examine  patiently,  compare  coolly, 
and  judge  impartially  ;  a  man,  who  can  think  clearly  and  write  forci- 
vol.  vi.  32 
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bly.  The  opinions  of  such  a  man  may  be  considered  in  some  measure 
as  anticipating  the  decisions  of  posterity.  The  book  before  us  has 
given  us  great  satisfaction.  It  is  full  of  minute  particulars,  but  deeply 
interesting,  to  the  last  page.  Mr.  Gushing  writes  like  a  man  who  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  his  subject,  and  his  descriptions  are  so  clear 
that  we  can  understand  the  scenes  described  at  once  and  completely. 
He  has  apparently  gone  over  the  whole  ground,  and  examined  all  the 
localities  with  his  own  eyes ;  for  he  writes  with  the  distinctness  of  an 
eye  witness,  or  rather  with  more  distinctness  than  an  eye  witness  could 
probably  attain.  Thus  all  the  movements  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
Revolution  of  the  Three  Days  are  set  before  us  in  the  most  admirable 
order.  Every  step  is  traced,  from  the  first  outbreak  of  popular  tumult, 
to  the  glorious  consummation  of  popular  triumph  over  a  perjured  mon- 
arch and  a  perjured  ministry,  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  reader,  of  ordi- 
nary powers  of  attention,  can  follow  and  comprehend  the  whole.  At 
the  same  time,  the  whole  work  is  animated  by  a  spirit,  so  philosophical, 
so  moderate,  and  so  just,  that  we  rise  from  it  with  a  settled  conviction, 
that  the  cause  of  Liberty,  of  Order,  and  of  Law,  has  made  a  permanent 
addition  to  its  strength  by  this  last  perilous  experiment. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  a  retrospect  of  European 
Civilization,  and  an  "  Idea  of  the  French  Revolution."  The  former 
is  drawn  up  with  a  good  deal  of  ability,  and  deep  learning.  It  is  a 
condensation  of  the  scattered  lights  of  history,  through  a  dark  but  in- 
teresting period  in  the  progress  of  man  ;  and  it  presents  a  very  intelli- 
gible view  of  the  formations  of  those  institutions,  to  which  the  societies 
of  modern  Europe,  the  whole  course  of  European  thought,  all  the 
forms  of  European  culture,  and  all  the  channels  of  European  opinion, 
owe  their  origin.  The  '*  Idea  of  the  French  Revolution"  contains,  of 
course,  but  little,  if  any  thing,  that  is  absolutely  new  ;  but  in  many 
respects  it  has  the  effect  of  novelty,  by  the  proper  grouping  of  inci- 
dents and  characters,  so  as  to  give  consistency,  harmony,  and  truth  to 
the  whole. 

After  this  highly  appropriate  introduction,  the  main  subject  of  the 
work  is  begun.  The  condition  of  France,  and  the  various  influences 
which  acted  on  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  her  inhabitants,  at  the 
accession  of  the  Polignac  Ministry,  are  carefully  described.  The  sus- 
picions entertained  by  the  country,  of  the  purposes  of  the  cabinet,  the 
meeting  of  the  chambers,  the  prorogation,  the  subsequent  elections, 
the  expedition  to  Algiers,  are  interesting  incidents  in  the  prelude  to 
the  great  revolutionary  drama.  Chapter  III.  contains  an  able  review 
of  the  state  of  parties,  and  a  clear  statement  of  the  celebrated  ordi- 
nances, which  were  aimed  desperately  at  the  liberty  of  the  French 
people,  but  recoiled,  with  such  a  fatal  rebound,  on  the  heads  of  their 
projectors.  As  this  is  decidedly  the  most  important  part  of  the  history 
of  the  Revolution,  we  quote  the  following  excellent  sketch  : — 

"  In  such  a  condition  of  parties,  what  were  the  indications,  which  encouraged 
the  Ministers  to  invade  the  Charter?  No  man  knows,  and  they  cannot  tell, 
where  they  discovered  any  grounds  of  confidence  whereon  to  proceed.  A  free 
press  had  been  sounding  the  tocsin  of  alarm  for  eleven  months.  The  aristocracy 
had  no  power  as  such  ;  for  none  could  it  have  after  the  abolition  of  the  rights  of 
primogeniture.  The  clergy  were  divided,  unpopular,  and  without  influence.  A 
violent  excitation  of  sentiment  pervaded  the  whole  country.  The  election  had 
proved  the  force  of  popular  right,  even  in  spite  of  the  artificially  devised  system 
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of  electoral  colleges.  All  men  felt  ready  to  act  upon  the  maxims  and  motto  of  a 
patriotic  society,  which  assumed  for  its  title  '  .iidt  toi,  le  Cirl  t'  aidera.'  The 
People  were  conscious  of  their  rights,  confident  in  their  power  to  sustain  them, 
and  ready  to  do  all  and  dare  all,  rather  than  submit  to  any  arbitrary  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  King. 

"  It  has  frequently  been  observed  thnt  the  situation  and  character  of  Charles  X. 
of  France  were  strikingly  similar  to  those  of  James  II.  of  England.  M.  de  Polig- 
nac  might  have  taken  warning  from  this  instructive  page,  in  the  history  of 
princes,  when  he  saw  the  readiness  of  the  people  to  run  out  the  extraordinary 
parallel  to  its  consummation.  In  England,  Charles  I.  by  singular  alternations  of 
weakness  and  obstinacy,  contributed  to  bring  on  the  revolution  which  led  him  to 
the  scaffold  ;  and  in  France  Louis  XVI.  wonderfully  like  Charles  in  his  virtues 
and  his  failings,  had  reached  the  same  result  by  the  same  means.  In  France,  as 
in  England,  wild  Utopian  schemes  of  government,  sanctioned  by  various  factions, 
afterwards  agitated  a  country  given  up  to  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  legisla- 
tive assemblies.  The  dictatorship  of  Cromwell  followed  in  England,  as  that  of 
Napoleon  did  in  France,  the  military  glory  and  personal  talents  of  these  extraor- 
dinary men  having  proved  too  powerful  tor  the  public  liberties,  while  no  legiti- 
mate monarch  ever  reigned  with  greater  dignity  than  they,  or  with  a  truer  per- 
ception of  what  the  internal  welfare  of  the  country  required.  The  Restoration 
came  next  ;  and  it  needs  only  the  same  full  development  of  the  history  of  Louis 
XVIII.  to  show  how  much  the  one  voluptuary  resembled  the  other  in  his  char- 
acter and  the  policy  of  his  government.  To  each  a  brother  had  succeeded  ;  and 
who  could  deny  that  Charles  X.  was  the  very  doublt  of  James  II.  ?  The  same 
weak  unreasoning  obstinacy  impelled  each  to  attempt  the  overturn  of  the  consti- 
tution, which  he  was  sworn  to  maintain.  Charles  X.  was  not  yet  dethroned,  for 
the  climax  of  his  arbitrary  attempts  was  to  come.  But  everybody  was  following 
out  the  analogy.  It  was  unfolded  in  the  newspapers,  discussed  in  conversation, 
present  to  every  mind.  All  the  world  seemed  to  say  to  the  King  :  If  you  under- 
take the  same  enterprise,  you  must  expect  the  same  fate;  for  your  kinsman  of 
Orleans  stands  ready  to  play  the  identical  part  here,  which  William  of  Nassau 
enacted  in  England. 

"  It  was  in  such  a  state  of  parties,  in  a  crisis  like  this,  when  the  whole  nation 
wan  expecting  occasion  for  oppugnation  and  preparing  to  display  it,  that  Charles 
undertook  to  assume  the  swelling  port  of  absolute  power.  To  the  only  faithful 
counsellors  of  his  family,  he  seems  to  have  held  the  doctrines  of  Leontes,  for- 
getting that  this  was  the  age  of  revolutions,  constitutions,  and  equal  rights,  and 
not  that  of  the  jus  divmum  : 

Why  need  we 
Commune  with  you  of  this  ?    New  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  inrtipuirm  '.   Our  ru  no  oativs 
Call*  not  your  counnel ;  but  our  natural  goodness 
Imparts  this  ; — which,  If  you,  or  stupefied, 
Or  seeming  i»o  in  skill,  cannot  or  will  not 
Relish  as  truth,  like  ut, — inform  yourselves 
YVc  need  no  more  of  your  advice  ; — the  matter, 
The  loss,  the  gain,  the  ord'ring  o'nt,  is  all 
Properly  ours. 

No  reasoning,  in  fact,  could  torn  back  a  man  who  had  acquired  the  obstinacy 
of  anility  without  its  maturity  of  wisdom  or  discretion  of  chatacter.  A  brilliant 
levee  was  holden  at  St.  Cloud  on  Sunday,  the  25th  of  July,  at  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  the  urrps  diplomatiaue ,  and  the  habituts  of  the  royal  saloon, 
assembled  for  the  last  time  to  grace  the  Court  of  Charles  Tenth.  Those  who 
were  in  the  secret  of  the  meditated  rovp  d'  etat,  carefully  disguised  their  feelings 
under  a  cheerful  exterior ;  and  the  great  body  of  courtiers  felt  easy  amid  the 
assurances,  direct  and  indirect,  which  were  holden  out  to  them  by  the  parties  to 
the  conspiracy.  The  famous  Ordinances  were  signed  on  the  same  day,  after  the 
close  of  the  levee,  and  carried  to  Paris  by  one  of  the  Ministers,  to  be  inserted  in 
the  next  Moniteur.  The  Keeper  of  the  Seals  himself,  M.  Chantelatne,  who,  as 
appears  from  the  Trial  of  the  Ex-Ministers,  had  drawn  up  the  Report  already 
spoken  of,  sent  for  M.  Sauvo,  the  conductor  of  the  Moniteur,  to  receive  the  Ordi- 
nances for  publication.  M.  Sauvo  found  M.  de  Montbel  with  M.  Chantelauxe, 
the  two  Ministers,  both  exhibiting  the  greatest  dejection  in  their  manner;  and  he 
did  not  disguise  from  them  his  own  consternation,  when  he  came  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  Ordinances. 
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11  Of  these  Ordinances,  one  suspended  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  another  annulled 

the  election  of  the  Deputies,  and  a  third  arbitrarily  changed  the  constitution  of 
the  future  Chambers.  The  Ordinance  relative  to  the  Press  consisted  of  nine 
articles,  which  placed  all  the  journals,  of  whatever  kind,  under  the  strict  surveil- 
lance of  the  Police,  so  that  no  periodical  writing  should  appear  without  authoriza- 
tion, to  be  renewed  every  three  months,  and  liable  at  any  time  to  be  revoked  or 
suspended.  Had  these  provisions  been  constitutional  in  form,  they  would  have 
been  oppressive  to  the  last  degree ;  but  as  the  Charter  assigns  the  regulation  of 
the  press  to  the  laics,  that  is,  the  concurrent  acts  of  the  King  and  the  two  Cham- 
bers, this  Ordinance  was  a  palpable  violation  of  the  Charter." 

"  The  second  Ordinance  is  brief  and  pithy.  Af\er  setting  forth  as  a  preamble 
the  1  Being  informed  of  the  manoeuvres,  which  have  been  practised  in  various 
parts  of  the  Kingdom,  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  electors  during  the  late  opera- 
tions of  the  Electoral  Colleges.'  it  merely  ordains  that  '  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
of  Departments  is  dissol red.'  Such  are  the  words  used,  but  they  are  altogether 
false  and  deceptive.  No  Chamber  of  Deputies  then  existed.  Individuals  had 
been  elected  to  be  members  of  a  future  Chamber  hereafter  to  be  organized  ;  but 
as  yet  there  was  no  Chamber.  The  words  of  the  Ordinance,  to  speak  the  exact 
truth,  should  have  been  :  '  The  late  elections  of  Deputies  of  Departments  are 
annulled  ;' — for  this  and  this  only  was  what  the  Ordinance  did,  under  the  Jesuit- 
ical pretence  of  exercising  a  constitutional  power  to  dissolve  the  Chambers. 

"To  comprehend  the  remaining  Ordinance  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  mind  the 
actual  and  past  state  of  the  laws  for  the  choice  of  Deputies.  The  Charter  pro- 
vides that  'The  Chamber  of  Deputies  shall  be  composed  of  Deputies  elected  by 
the  hlecloral  Colleges,  the  organization  of  which  shall  be  determined  by  the 
laws'  (art.  30,)  and  that  '  Each  Department  shall  have  the  same  number  of  Dep- 
uties that  it  had  until  the  present  time  (art.  31.)  Previous  to  the  law  of  June, 
1820,  the  number  of  Deputies  had  been  25H,  all  returned  by  Electoral  Colleges, 
of  which  there  was  but  one  for  each  Department,  and  consisting  of  the  whole 
body  of  qualified  electors,  voting  altogether,  or  in  sections,  according  to  circum- 
stances (I.oi  5  FVvrier,  1817  )  After  a  few  years'  trial  of  this  system,  it  appeared 
to  operate  too  favorably  for  the  democratic  principle,  and  the  Ministers  devised 
the  ingenious  legerdemain  of  the  double  cole,  heretofore  mentioned,  to  augment 
the  jwwer  of  the  aristocracy  (Loi  20  Juin,  1820.)  The  Electoral  Colleges  already 
subsisting  were  sutfered  to  remain  in  substance,  with  the  right  of  returning  the 
258  old  members  as  before,  only  divided  into  permanent  sections,  called  Colleges 
of  Arrondissements.  At  the  same  time  172  new  members  were  added,  to  be 
chosen  by  bodies  called  Departmental  Colleges,  composed,  says  the  law,  1  of  the 
electors  paying  the  highest  tax,  in  number  equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  all  the 
electors  in  the  Department' (art.  2.)  These  J 72  Deputies,  be  it  observed,  were 
created  by  a  ministerial  manoeuvre  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  the  nomination 
of  two-fifths  of  all  the  members  to  a  select  body  of  the  aristocracy,  in  the  hope 
that  a  small  portion,  at  least,  of  the  other  three-fifths  would  continue  favorable  to 
the  court-party,  so  as  thus  permanently  to  secure  a  majority  to  the  Ministers  Of 
course,  this  addition  to  the  Chamber,  and  this  mode  of  electing  the  additional 
members,  had  always  been  vehemently  censured  by  the  liberal  party,  whose 
influence  was  thus  greatly  abridged.  One  thing  more  is  to  be  remarked,  namely, 
that  the  members  of  the  elective  Chamber  are,  in  the  language  of  the  Charter, 
styled  'Deputies  of  Departments'  (art.  50.)  This  expression  would  seem  to  be 
the  true  legal  denomination  for  all  the  Deputies  collectively  ;  and  il  is  thus 
applied  even  in  the  Ordinance  of  July  2f>th,  for  dissolving  the  Chamber. 

"  These  explanations  have  been  premised  in  order  that  the  reader  may  fullv 
understand  the  mingled  meanness,  effrontery,  and  tyranny  of  the  Ordinance 
relative  to  the  elections.  It  begins  by  providing  that,  •  Conformably  to  the  arti- 
cles 15,  30.  and  50  of  the  Constitutional  Charter  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  shall 
consist  only  of  Deputies  of  Departments'  (art  1  ;)  and  that  '  Each  Department 
shall  have  the  number  of  Deputies  allotted  to  it  by  the  30th  article  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Charter'  (art.  3.)  Such  are  the  very  terms  of  the  Ordinance  ;  and  when 
we  come  to  render  these  c-ibilistical  phrases  into  something  more  intelligible  to 
us  vulgar  sublunary  mortals,  it  will  be  seen  that  M.  de  Peyronnet,  the  author  of 
this  Ordinance,  had  practised  very  diligently  upon  the  maxim  of  the  honest  diplo- 
matist, who  defined  words  to  be  '  instruments  employed  for  concealing  one's 
meaning.'  The  signification  of  the  latter  article  is,  •  Henceforth  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  shall  contain  but  258  members  ;'  thus  repealing  the  law  of  June,  MM. 
The  signification  of  the  other  article  is  equally  abstruse  and  recondite,  and  is 
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veiled  in  a  most  contemptible  quibble.  If  the  sentence  had  been  worded  in  the 
simplicity  and  directness  of  an  honest  purpose,  it  would  have  been,  4  Henceforth 
the  Deputies  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Departmental  College*  alone.'  The  singular 
phraseology  actually  employed  was  adopted  in  a  spirit  of  low  cunning,  in  order 
to  have  it  seem  that  the  Ordinance  was  but  a  restoration  of  the  Charter.  So  far 
as  it  regarded  the  number  of  Deputies  contemplated  by  the  Ordinance  it  was 
indeed  a  return  to  the  Charier  ;  but  if  the  172  new  membeis  elected  under  the 
law  of  1820  were  all  unconstitutional,  by  whom  were  they  introduced  and  for 
what  purpose  ?  Were  they  not  the  creation  of  the  government?  Was  not  their 
creation  a  mere  trick,  a  device,  a  far-fetched  expedient,  to  enable  the  government 
to  return  members  favorable  to  themselves,  out  of  the  ranks  and  by  the  votes  of 
the  high  aristocracy  alone  ?  But  what  right  had  M.  de  Peyronnet  to  assert,  as 
he  impliedly  did.  that  the  Deputies  chosen  by  the  Colleges  of  Arrondisseinents, 
that  is.  by  the  whole  body  of  electors,  were  not  Deputies  of  Departments  within 
the  true  intent  of  the  Charter?  He  undertakes  virtually  to  affirm  that  none,  but 
Deputies  chosen  by  the  newly  invented  Colleges  of  June,  1820,  are  Deputies  in 
any  sense,  and  by  force  of  this  notable  discovery  disfranchises  at  once  all  those 
electors,  who  under  the  law  of  1817  voted  either  in  the  mass  or  in  sections,  and 
under  the  law  of  1820  were  permanently  organized  into  sections.  The  whole 
electoral  power  was  thus  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  famous  'fourth  part,' — 
les  clecteurs  les  plus  imposes, —  nothing  being  assigned  to  the  other  three-fourths 
but  the  right  of  nominating  a  list  of  candidates,  out  of  whom  the  4  fourth  part' 
should  choose  half  the  Deputies. 

44  The  Ordinance,  of  course,  never  took  effect,  and  therefore  is  only  important  in 
a  historical  point  of  view.  It  was  illegal  in  the  same  way  the  others  were,  inas- 
much as  it  did  that  by  royal  decree,  which,  according  to  the  Charter,  could  only 
be  done  by  enacted  laws.  It  operated  in  fact  a  total  change  of  the  whole  consti- 
tution of  the  Chambers.  We  have  taken  pains  to  give  a  just  account  of  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  devised,  because  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  well  under- 
stood out  of  France,  and  could  not  be,  indeed,  without  careful  examination  of  the 
pre-existing  laws  on  the  subject.  It  should  be  added  that  another  Ordinance  con- 
voked the  Electoral  Colleges  according  to  the  new  system,  and  appointed  a  meet- 
ing of  the  new  Chambers  that  were  to  be  thus  unconstitutionally  elected,  for  the 
2dth  of  September. 

44  When  these  Ordinances  appeared  in  the  Moniteur,  and  began  to  be  generally 
known,  as  they  were  read  in  the  gardens,  cafts,  and  cabinets  de  lecture,  nothing 
could  exceed  the.  consternation  they  universally  occasioned.  People  in  general 
had,  perhaps,  been  lulled  into  comparative  tranquility,  supposing  that  the  great 
struggle  would  not  take  place  until  after  tire  regular  meeting  of  the  Chambers. 
They  supposed  it  would  be  so,  because  they  presumed  the  King  would  act  with 
some  degree  of  discretion,  and  they  saw  the  manifest  advantage  to  him  in  having 
the  crisis  deferred  until  the  Chambers  should  take  some  step  of  a  violent  or  un- 
reasonable character,  so  as  to  give  a  color  of  necessity  to  his  arbitrary  designs, 
and  thus  make  sure  of  the  sympathies  of  Europe.  They  supposed  it  would  be  so, 
because  they  saw  no  token  of  preparation,  on  the  part  of  the  Ministers,  to  en- 
counter a  popular  movement.  And  they  Were  astounded  at  the  profligate  audacity 
of  the  Ministers,  in  thus  rooting  up  all  the  dearest  bulwarks  of  the  Charter  at 
once,  and  in  a  manner  as  insulting  to  the  sense  of  the  nation,  as  it  was  destruc- 
tive of  their  liberties.  But  indignation,  a  determination  to  make  a  stand  for  their 
rights,  desire  of  organization,  and  a  looking  around  for  the  means  of  resisting  the 
government,  soon  took  the  place,  in  the  minds  of  all  men.  of  the  stupor  and 
amazement  of  the  first  impression.  The  leading  spirits  saw  that  it  was  a  crisis  for 
boldness,  not  for  caution  ;  for  action,  not  for  deliberation.  The  casus  belli  had 
arrived.  If  a  single  encroachment  on  the  Chnrter  had  come  at  a  lime,  the  Libe- 
rals might  have  doubted  and  reasoned  and  calculated,  and  wailed  for  the  next 
blow,  before  making  a  demonstration  themselves  ;  but  here  was  a  sheet  of  the 
Moniteur  abolishing  the  Charter  as  it  were  in  a  paragraph, — here  were  the  guar- 
antees of  the  public  liberty  dashed  out  at  once  by  a  single  bold  sweep  of  the  minis- 
terial sponge : — and  the  emergency  left  no  alternative  to  the  nation  but  slavery 
or  civil  war.    They  could  not  hesitate  which  to  choose." 

The  consequences  of  this  act  of  ministerial  madness  are  known  to 
all  the  world  ;  the  real  character  of  the  act  is  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood. The  sympathies  of  compassionate  hearts  have  followed  into 
banishment  the  fallen  family  of  Charles  X.  and  to  the  castle  of  Ham, 
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his  ministers,  who  are  doomed  to  a  civil  death.  People  have  not 
known,  or  have  forgotten,  that  the  act  for  which  they  suffered,  was  a 
crime  of  the  most  detestable  character,  and  deserved,  if  any  crime  ever 
deserved,  an  ignominious  death  on  the  scaffold.  Perjury  is  one  of  its 
smallest  elements  ;  the  \shedding  of  blood, — not  on  the  insignificant 
scale  of  highway  robbers  and  midnight  assassins, — but  murder  by 
thousands  is  chargeable  on  those  guilty  men.  The  simple  statement  of 
facts,  in  Mr.  Cushing's  book,  has  taken  from  our  mind  the  last  vestige 
of  pity  for  those  infatuated  felons. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  clearness  with  which  Mr.  Cushing 
explains  the  movements  of  the  two  parties  during  the  three  days.  The 
whole  of  this  passage  is  too  long  for  quotation,  and  we  will  not  injure 
its  effect  by  attempting  to  select  a  part.  We  must  content  ourselves 
by  commending  it  to  the  special  attention  of  American  readers.  The 
arrangements  for  the  restoration  of  order  and  regular  government,  are 
related  in  the  most  interesting  manner,  and  full  justice  is  done  to  the 
moderation  and  wisdom  of  the  French  people.  The  subsequent  cause 
of  France  has  amply  sustained  her  first  decision  in  the  flush  and 
triumph  of  victory.  We  extract  the  following  sketch  of  Louis  Philippe's 
first  Cabinet : — 

"The  first  care  of  the  King  was, of  course,  to  fix  the  organization  of  his  Cabinet 
on  a  permanent  basis.  The  Moniteur  of  August  12th  announced  that  M.  Dupont 
de  I'Lure  was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Seals  ;  General  Gerard,  Minister  of  War  ; 
the  Due  de  Broglie,  of  Public  Instruction;  II.  Guizot,  of  the  Interior;  Baron 
Louis,  of  Finance;  Comle  Mole,  of  Foreign  Affairs;  and  Comle  Scbastiani,  of 
Marine.  At  the  same  time  MM.  Lafitte,  Casimir  Pcrier,  Dupin,  and  Bignon  be- 
came members  of  the  cabinet  without  portfolios.  These  eminent  individuals,  most 
of  whom  have  been  frequently  before  us  in  the  foregoing  pages,  represented  the 
moderate  party  among  the  enemies  of  the  late  dynasty  ;  and  the  same  reasons, 
which  had  seemed  to  exact  the  hasty  proceeding  of  the  Deputies  in  the  transfer 
of  the  crown,  namely,  the  danger  of  commotions  in  France  and  the  necessity  of 
conciliating  the  rest  of  Europe,— spoke  luudly  in  favor  of  the  formation  of  a  cabi- 
net of  moderate  views.  And,  in  consideration  of  the  particular  pre-eminence  ac- 
quired by  those  individuals  in  the  affairs  of  France,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a 
cursory  account  of  each  of  them,  in  this  place. 

"  M.  Dupont  d  l'Kure,  one  of  the  great  ornaments  of  the  French  judiciary, was  a 
practising  advocate  at  the  bar  of  Normandy  in  1781),  and  embarked  with  intrepidity 
and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Revolution.  He  held  in  succession  the  offices  of 
mayor  of  his  commune,  administrator  of  the  district  of  Louviers,  public  prosecutor, 
member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  President  of  the  court  of  Rouen,  with 
various  other  judicial  and  legislative  stations,  bestowed  upon  him  previous  to  the 
Restoration,  after  which  he  became  one  of  the  most  respected  and  influential 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  side  of  the  Opposition. 

"  Comte  Gerard  is  one  of  the  eminent  commanders  of  the  empire.  He  entered 
the  armies  of  the  Republic  as  a  volunteer  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was  con- 
stantly in  service,  from  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  through  so  many  glorious  campaigns 
on  the  Rhine,  in  Italy,  and  in  Germany ;  but  it  was  in  the  series  of  bloody  battles 
of  1812,  and  the  following  years,  that  he  became  pre-eminently  distinguished. 
During  the  Hundred  Days  he  was  second  only  to  Ney  in  the  glory,  and  equal  to 
him  in  the  devotedness,  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  France ;  and  being  elected  a 
Deputy  in  LS22,  he  earned  new  titles  to  public  confidence  as  a  powerful  auxiliary 
of  the  Opposition. 

"  The  Due  de  Broglie  is  of  a  family  eminent  for  a  succession  of  great  military 
men  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  but  is  himself  distinguished  only 
as  a  man  of  letters  and  a  civilian,  and  as  a  zealous  member  of  the  liberal  party 
ever  since  his  first  entrance  into  public  life  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration. 

"  M.  Guizot  has  made  his  way  to  distinction  as  an  author  and  a  writer  for  the 
daily  press,  and  is  more  universally  esteemed  for  his  talents  and  erudition,  than 
for  his  consistency  as  a  statesman.  He  first  appeared  in  office  at  the  Restoration, 
as  secretary  general  of  the  Abbe  Monteaquieu,  the  then  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
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and  he  followed  Louie  XVIII.  to  Ghent  during  the  Hundred  Days.  After  the 
second  Restoration,  he  held  the  office  of  secretary  general  in  the  department  of 
Justice,  and  finally  became  a  Counsellor  of  Slate  under  the  ministry  of  M.  1).  ra- 
zes, from  whom  he  received  the  appointment  of  the  censorship  of  the  press. 
M.  Guizot  went  out  of  office  with  bis  patron  the  Due  Decazes,  and  while  he  re- 
turned with  new  ardor  to  bis  literary  pursuits,  he  gradually  became  identified  in 
his  political  course  with  the  libersl  party,  although  it  was  impossible  to  obliterate 
the  recollection  of  his  anti-national  opinions  and  conduct  during  the  early  years 
of  the  Restoration.  His  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  have  imparted  to  him  a  Euro- 
pean celebrity,  especially  the  published  ones  on  the  History  of  Civilization  in 
Europe  and  in  France,  which  deserve  to  be  better  known,  than  they  now  are,  in 
the  United  States. 

"  M.  Louis,  a  clerk  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  1789,  adopted  with  his  whole 
heart  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  England 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  but  returned  to  France  under  the  Consulate,  and  rose 
through  various  gradations  of  administrative  duties  to  be  Secretary  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Finance  at  the  time  of  Napoleon's  downfall.  He  has  twice  held  the  same 
office  since  the  second  Restoration,  but  at  other  times  has  generally  acted  with 
the  Opposition  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

"  Count  Mole  began  his  career  as  a  political  writer,  and  rose  rapidly  under  Napo- 
leon through  various  lesser  offices  to  be  at  length  Minister  of  Justice.  Since  the 
Restoration  he  has  also  been  high  in  office,  having  held  at  one  time  the  portfolio 
of  the  Marine. 

"  Comte  SebasUani  is,  like  Napoleon,  a  native  of  Corsica,  and  served  his  country- 
man, alternately  in  the  camp  and'  in  embassies,  with  equal  fidelity,  distinction,  and 
honor.  Being  elected  a  Deputy  in  lbl9,  he  displayed  talents  as  a  legislator  not 
less  remarkable  than  those  which  he  had  exhibited  in  diplomacy  and  war, — always, 
of  course,  in  the  ranks  of  Opposition. 

"  M.  Lafitte,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Revolution  of  the  Three  Days,  was  deemed  the 
wealthiest  banker  in  France,  having  risen  by  his  own  merits,  from  a  clerkship  in 
the  house  of  the  banker  Perregaux,  to  be  head  of  the  commence  of  Paris,  and  to 
hold  eminent  rank  as  an  Opposition  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  We 
have  seen  the  responsible  part  he  took  in  the  events  of  the  Three  Days  ;  and  to 
him,  more  than  to  any  other  individual,  was  then  ascribed  the  management  of  the 
various  measures  by  which  the  Dug  d'Orleans  was  elevated  to  the  1  Krone. 

"  M.  Casimir  Perier  was  also  a  banker  by  profession,  and  extensively  engaged  in 
various  departments  of  productive  industry,  which  did  not  prevent  his  entering 
deeply  into  political  affairs.  The  important  stations  occupied  by  these  two  indi- 
viduals in  the  sequel  will  give  us  occasion  to  speak  of  them  more  particularly  at 
a  proper  time. 

"  M.  Dupin,  previous  to  the  Three  Days,  had  been  chiefly  distinguished  as  an 
advocate  in  lucrative  practice  at  the  bar  of  Paris,  and  gained  the  good  will  of  the 
liberal  party  by  the  ability  he  displayed  in  the  defence  of  persons  accused  of  polit- 
ical offences,  especially  in  the  many  trials,  immediately  consequent  upon  the 
second  Restoration.  Although  attached,  since  1819,  to  the  service  of  the  Due 
d'Orleans,  he  manifested,  it  would  seem,  little  readiness  to  participate  in  the  more 
decided  movements  of  the  Three  Days,  and  subjected  himself  to  continual  accu- 
sation of  incivism  and  of  lukewarmness  in  the  cause  of  the  Revolution. 

"  M.  Bignon  began  life  in  1793  as  a  soldier,  but  after  being  several  years  in  the 
army  was  transferred  to  the  diplomatic  service,  in  which,  and  in  the  performance 
of  kindred  administrative  functions,  he  continued  until  the  abdication  of  Napoleon. 
He  is  distinguished  as  an  author  and  as  a  liberal  Deputy  of  unimpeached  attach- 
ment to  constitutional  principles.  " 

The  successive  issue  of  the  Frencli  Revolution  was  followed,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  by  popular  commotions  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  first,  and  thus  far  the  only,  prosperous  imitation  of  the  glorious 
Three  Days,  was  enacted  in  the  Netherlands.  The  progress  of  this 
Revolution,  from  its  first  stage,  to  the  coronation  of  Prince  Leopold  as 
King  of  Belgium,  is  narrated  with  the  same  thoroughness  of  knowl- 
edge, and  clearness  of  comprehension,  which  give  so  high  a  value  to  the 
history  of  affairs  in  France.  The  following  brief  sketch  of  the  siege 
of  Antwerp  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader :— 
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"  The  K  in'.:  of  Holland  having  distinctly  refused  to  evacuate  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp,  and  the  forts  and  places  dependent  upon  it,  which  the  treaty  was  de- 
signed to  affect,— an  English  order  in  council  made  its  appearance  on  the  7th  of 
November,  suspending  all  intercourse  with  Holland,  and  commanding  the  deten- 
tion and  capture  of  all  ships  belonging  to  that  nation.  The  Muniteur  of  that  date 
gave  information  that  a  like  order  had  been  issued  in  France.  And  at  the  same 
time  the  combined  English  and  French  fleets  were  despatched  to  the  Scheldt. 
And  these  demonstrations  producing  no  effect,  the  French  army  of  the  North, 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Gerard,  passed  the  frontiers  on  the  15th,  directing 
itself  on  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  In  lakin?  this  step  Louis  Philippe  expressly 
undertook  not  to  occupy  any  of  the  fortified  places  of  Belgium,— but  that,  on  t!*e 
contrary,  after  attaining  their  object,  the  French  troops  would  immediately  retire 
upon  the  territory  of  France. 

14  Marshal  Gerard  was  accompanied  by  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Nemours,  and 
followed  by  a  numerous  army  organized  and  equipped  with  those  irresistible 
means  of  sure  success,  which  had  characterized  the  expedition  against  Algiers.  On 
the  17th  Baron  Chasse,  who  still  commanded  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  issued  an 
order  of  the  day,  announcing  his  resolution  to  hold  out  the  place  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. Simultaneously  with  the  entrance  of  the  French  into  Belgium,  Prussia 
caused  a  numerous  army  of  observation  to  assemble  on  the  Maes,  engaging  to 
withdraw  it  when  the  French  should  withdraw.    And  thus  at  length  the  Belgian 

auestion,  which  had  filled  Europe  with  alarm  for  two  years,  openly  ass  umedthe 
ireatening  aspect  of  an  impending  European  war. 

M  By  the  'Mfth  of  November  the  French  army  was  ready  to  commence  attempt- 
ing the  reduction  of  the  citadel.  The  only  delicate  point  in  the  matter  was  to 
preserve  the  city  of  Antwerp  from  being  subject  to  the  fire  of  the  citadel.  To 
attain  this  object  Msrshal  Gerard  opened  a  negotiation  with  Baron  Chasse,  which 
resulted  in  an  undemanding  that  the  garrison  would  treat  the  city  as  neutral  in 
the  contest,  on  condition  that  the  French  abstained  from  availing  themselves  of 
the  fortiSoalioni  <»f  the  city  in  their  hostile  operations.  This  arrangement  added 
greatly  to  the  diflkhlties  of  the  French,  but  was  dictated  by  every  consideration 
of  honor  and  humanity.  It  is  edifying  to  remark  the  tranquil  civility  of  language 
employed  in  the  summons  to  surrender  and  the  reply.  ■  1  hope,'  6ays  Gerard,'  to 
find  you  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  my  request  (for  the  possession  of 
the  citadel.)  If,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  it  should  be  otherwise,  I  am  charged 
to  apprise  you  that  I  must  employ  all  the  means  at  mv  disposal  to  occupy  the 
citadel  of  Antwerp.'  To  which  Chasse  responded  in  the  same  courteous  tone: 
*  In  reply  to  your  summons,  which  I  have  this  instant  received,  I  inform  you  that 
I  shall  not  surrender  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  until  after  having  exhausted  all  the 
means  of  defence  at  my  disposal.'  Whereupon  the  parties  proceeded  to  address 
each  other  in  the  more  expressive  language  uttered  at  the  cannon's  mouth. 

M  The  trenches  were  opened  during  the  night  of  the  2Mth  to  the  30th,  and  the 
fire  commenced  from  the  citadel  at  noon  of  the  :10th.  Amid  great  embarrass- 
ments from  heavy  rains  and  the  local  situation  of  the  works  under  the  fire  of  the 
citadel,  every  thing  was  completed  by  the  4th  of  December,  on  which  day  the 
French  batteries  opened  with  a  tremendous  discharge  from  eighty-two  pieces  of 
ordnance.  All  means  of  siege  and  attack,  which  modern  art  supplies,  were  now 
brought  in  requisition  by  the  French,  and  to  such  effect  that,  on  the  &W  of  De- 
cember, General  Chasse  signified  his  desire  to  slop  the  further  effusion  of  blood. 
By  the  article*  of  capitulation  the  garrison,  consisting  ef  about  fourthousand  men, 
became  prisoners  of  war,  to  be  released,  however,  on  condition  that  the  King  of 
Holland  should  order  the  surrender  of  the  forts  of  Lilloand  Lief  kenshoek,  which, 
being  independent  of  General  Chasse.  could  not  be  delivered  up  to  him.  When 
the  French  took  possession  of  the  citadel  they  found  all  the  buildings  within  it  a 
heap  of  ruins,  and  the  soil  every  where  ploughed  up  by  shot  and  shells,  indicating 
alike  the  skill  of  the  besiegers  and  the  resolution  of  the  garrison.  The  great 
object  of  their  expedition  being  accomplished,  the  French  troops  were  immediately 
marched  back  to  their  country,  leaving  King  William  to  digest  this  decisive  step 
of  his  good  allies,  and  to  ponder  upon  the  measures  of  coercion  still  employed  by 
them  on  the  water.*' 

After  this  follows  a  minute  and  interesting  sketch  of  the  gallant  but 
disastrous  struggle  of  the  Poles.  The  events  of  this  uprising  of  an 
oppressed  nation  are  generally  familiar  to  our  countrymen,  who  took  a 
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lively  interest  in  them  at  the  time.  But  no  history  has  heretofore  been 
given  us,  combining  so  much  research  and  method  and  such  power  of 
style  as  are  united  in  this  of  Mr.  Gushing.  The  notices  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  administration  of  affairs, 

are  very  attractive. 

"  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  there  was  a  Council  of  administration 
for  Poland,  consisting  of  Prince  Lobecki,  and  six  others,  in  whom  the  executive 
authority  of  the  kingdom  was  vested.  Although  devoted  to  the  Emperor  hy 
position  or  by  principle,  the  Council  sought,  by  temporizing  with  the  insurgents, 
to  gain  the  control  of  affairs.  To  this  end  they  immediately  associated  with  them- 
selves some  of  the  most  prominent  friends  of  the  national  interests,  namely,  the 
Princes  Adam  Czartoryski  and  Michael  Radziwill,  the  Senator  Kochanowski, 
Generals  Pac  and  Chlopicki,  and  Julian  Niemcewicz;  and  shortly  afterwards),  by 
arrangement  of  Luhecki,  his  old  companions  in  the  Council  were  removed  from 
it,  and  the  Castellan  Leo  Dembowski,  the  Counts  Ladislas  Ostrowski  and  Gusta 
vut  Malachowski,  and  Joachim  Lelewel  were  substituted  in  their  place. 

"  Of  these  distinguished  men,  Lelewel  was  an  eminent  scholar  nml  patriot,  who, 
although  unfitted  by  his  habits  of  life  for  military  command,  became  by  his  talents 
and  zeal,  the  animating  spirit  of  the  He  volution.  Niemcewicz,  also,  was  selected, 
not  merely  as  possessing  the  warmest  patriotism,  and  the  merit  of  service  under 
Kosciuszko,  but  as  being  the  first  name  in  Polish  literature  ;  for  the  Poles  on  this 
occasion,  like  the  French  after  the  Three  Days,  were  proud  to  do  homage  to  intel- 
lectual cultivation  and  acknowedged  intellectual  fame,  in  the  distribution  of  the 
duties  and  honors  of  the  revolutionary  government. 

u  Czartorybki  was  the  first  nobleman  of  Poland,  alike  pre-eminent  for  his 
wealth,  his  rank,  and  his  character  In  regard  to  wealth,  lie  was  one  of  those 
great  Polish  proprietors,  princes  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  whose  estates  covered 
provinces,  and  who  could  equip  whole  squadrons  from  their  own  private  resources. 
In  rank,  he  claimed  descent  from  royalty,  through  a  long  line  of  distinguished 
ancestry.  In  character  he  was  a  true  Pole.  At  the  last  partition  of  Poland,  he 
and  Ins' brother  Coustantine  were  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  as  hostages  ;  and  there 
he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Alexander,  which  continued  when  the  lutter  suc- 
ceeded to  the  imperial  authority,  and  exercised  considerable  influence  over  the 
political  career  of  Czartoryski.  At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Alexander  he  accept- 
ed of  various  appointments  in  the  Russian  administration,  first  as  Amlmssudor  to 
Turin,  next  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  as  Curator 
of  the  University  of  Wilna  and  commissioner  for  the  establishment  of  schools  in 
the  Russian  provinces  of  Poland,  in  all  these  offices,  it  was  the  aim  and  the  good 
fortune  of  Czartoryski  to  preserve  his  fidelity  to  his  country  unshaken,  at  the  same 
time  thut  he  performed  his  duty  to  the  Emperor,  in  whose  employment  he  served. 
Previous  to  the  collision  between  Russia  and  France  he  had  resigned  his  portfolio, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  country  through  his  connection 
with  the  University  of  Wilna,  perceiving,  perhaps,  that  a  time  was  coming,  when 
the  duties  of  a  minister  of  state  would  militate  with  the  interests  which  he  held 
most  dear.  During  the  struggle  between  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  it  was  bis 
constant  endeavor  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  all,  the  great  truth,  that  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe  could  only  be  maintained  by  the  restoration  of  Poland.  He 
accompanied  Alexander  to  Paris  in  J*14  in  order  to  effect  this  object ;  so  that 
probably  much  of  the  good  feeling  of  Alexander  towards  Poland,  and  especially, 
the  liberal  constitution  he  gave  the  kingdom,  may  be  attributed  to  Czartorvski's 
persuasions.  When  he  saw  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  bv  the  continued 
violation  of  the  Charter,  he  broke  off  all  bis  relations  with  the  Russian  government, 
and  was  loud  in  his  complaints  concerning  the  wrongs  done  his  country.  When 
the  Revolution  commenced,  he  was  residing  on  his  estates  at  Pulawy,  about 
eighteen  leagues  from  Warsaw.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  embark  his  lite  and  fortune, 
in  the  cause  of  Poland,  entering  into  the  contest  with  a  generosity  of  purpose 
and  continuiiiir  in  it  with  a  self-sacrificing  devotedness  of  patriotic  virtue,  which 
were  above  all  praise. 

"  Prince  Michael  Radziwill  was  in  rank  and  possessions  of  the  same  class  with 
Czartoryski.  Being  too  young  at  the  time  of  the  last  partition,  to  share  in  the 
glorious  effort  of  Kosciuszko,  he  passed  his  early  life  in  the  fashionable  pleasures 
of  high  life  ;  and  thus  it  happened  that,  when  Napoleon  entered  Warsaw  in  l^Oti, 
he  was  selected  to  be  Cluimberloin  to  the  Emperor.    But  Napoleon,  with  his 
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accustomed  penetration,  soon  discovered  that  young  Radziwill  was  fitted  for  a 
higher  sphere,  and  conferred  nn  him  the  command  of  a  Polish  regiment  in  active 
service.  Radziwill  was  greatly  distinguished  in  several  campaigns,  unlil  the 
political  changes  consequent  on  the  Fallot'  Napoleon,  led  him  to  seek  retirement,  in 
spite  of  the  solicitations  and  flattering  offer*  of  Alexander.  Subsequently  he 
became  a  prominent  member  of  the  Polish  Senate,  where  he  signalized  his  love 
of  country  by  opposing  the  course  of  Russian  policy,  and  it  was  thuB  he  became 
endeared  to  the  Poles. 

"  Chlopicki  began  his  career  under  Kosciuszko  in  the  former  struggle  of  the 
Poles  for  independence.  Afterwards  he  entered  the  Polish  Legion  under  Napo- 
leon, gradually  rising  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  in  Spain.  When  Poland  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  Chlopicki  took 
umbrage  at  some  one  of  those  insulting  expressions,  which  ConBtantine  was  con- 
tinually addressing  to  the  Polish  army,  and  replying  to  the  reproof  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  that  he  did  not  gain  his  rank,  nor  receive liis  decorations,  on  the  parade 
ground,  he  demanded  his  discharge,  and  firmly  resisted  all  the  instances  of  the 
Grand  Duke  and  the  Emperor  that  he  would  resume  his  station,  preferring  honor- 
able poverty  and  obscurity  to  the  glitter  of  Russian  servitude.  His  military 
reputation,  and  the  independence  of  soul  he  had  displayed,  drew  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  upon  him  at  this  crisis. 

"  The  great  prominence  acquired  in  the  sequel  by  these  individuals  makes  it 
proper  they  should  be  noticed  thus,  distinctly  from  the  other  members  of  the 
Council.  At  first  the  patriots  gave  the  temporary  command  of  the  troops  in  War- 
saw to  General  Pac  ;  but  so  soon  as  Chlopicki  would  consent  to  act,  he  was  by 
general  acclamation  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  ;  for  his  high  standing  made 
his  accession  to  the  cause  a  point  of  extreme  interest  to  the  insurgents." 

The  martial  operations  in  this  war  will  be  read  with  unflagging 
interest.  The  final  catastrophe  is  among  the  most  deplorable  events 
in  the  history  of  national  wo.  But  there  is  a  just  Providence,  who  will 
call  even  a  Russian  despot  to  his  reckoning. 

The  attempts  at  reform  and  revolution  in  Spain  are  next  related,  fol- 
lowed by  the  commotions  of  Switzerland  and  Germany.  We  quote 
the  concluding  passage  of  this  portion  of  the  volume. 

"  Tho  Germany  of  Madame  de  Stael,  aland  of  dreamy  philosophy,  of  extrava- 
gant sentimentality,  of  genius  lost  in  a  misty  atmosphere  of  transcendental  ideas, 
exists  no  longer.  Its  people  are  thoughtful  still,  but  they  are  coming  to  be  more 
practical  in  their  thoughtfulness,  and  to  think  on  subjects  of  sublunary  and  imme- 
diate interest.  Germany  haB  long  possessed  a  literary  unity,  a  common  feeling 
created  by  the  possession  of  a  beautiful,  a  noble,  an  exalted  common  literature  ; 
but  the  sentiment  of  political  unity,  the  craving  after  a  German  fatherland,  was 
produced  by  a  series  of  events  affecting  Germany  almost  as  powerfully  as  did  the 
Reformation,  namely,  the  wars  consequent  on  (he  French  Revolution.  4  Germa- 
ny,' it  has  been  said, '  with  her  supineness, — with  her  gentle  infirmities,  her 
almost  useless  virtues, — with  her  aimless  overflowing  genius, — with  her  vague 
cosmopolitanism, —  with  her  divided  forms  of  religion,  and  her  fruitless  metaphys- 
ical speculations, ' — needed  some  resist  lens  agency  '  to  clench  and  draw  together 
her  severed  parts,'  and  she  found  it  in  the  mailed  hand  of  Napoleon.  Her  inhab- 
itants were  united  by  common  misfortune  ;  their  reunion  was  cemented  in  their 
common  blood  ;  they  were  trampled  as  it  were  into  a  community  of  national 
feeling.  The  Germans,  like  the  Italians,  have  now  gained  a  definite  aim.  and 
they  are  moving  on  towards  it  slowly,  but  surely  ;  ana  that  aim  is  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Germany  ;  not  the  Germany  of  the  existing  league,  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  King  of  Hungary  or  the  Elector  of  Bradenburg,  but  a  Germany  of  popular 
rights  and  constitutional  powers,  a  Germany  of  one  great  nation,  capable  of  play- 
ing its  part  efficiently  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  in  the  work  of  European 
civilization." 

The  Politics  of  Great-Britain  are  of  deeper  interest  to  Americans 
than  those  of  any  other  nation.  The  history  of  the  passage  of  the  Reform 
Bill  must  therefore  attract  more  attention  and  excite  a  livelier  interest 
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than  the  rest  of  the  work.  Wc  take  the  following  extract  without 
comment: — 

**  Parliament  re-assembled  on  the  f»th  of  December;  and  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  now  as  before,  the  King  recommended  the  reform-measure  to  most 
careful  consideration,  expressing  an  opinion  that  a  speedy  nrrl  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  the  question  became,  daily,  of  more  pressing  importance  to  the  security 
of  the  State  and  to  the  contentment  and  wellare  of  the  people.  On  the  12th  of 
December,  Lord  John  Russell  once  more  introduced  the  Reform  Rill, considerably 
modified  and  simplified,  and  so  far  changed  that  no  reduction  was  to  take  place  in 
the  aggregate  number  of  members  of  the  House.  It  passed  to  a  second  rending 
on  the  17th,  by  a  majority  of  1(32,  far  more  of  conciliation  being  exhibited  on 
either  side  now  than  during  the  former  debates.  The  Rill  continued  under  discus- 
sion in  the  House,  chiefly  upon  its  details,  until  the  22d  of  March,  when  it  passed 
to  a  third  reading  by  a  majority  of  110,  and  the  next  day  passed  the  House.  It 
was  taken  up  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  after  debate  was 
allowed  a  second  reading  on  the  I'Mh  of  April,  by  I  majority  of  nine  in  its  favor  ; 
but  on  the  7th  of  May,  upon  a  motion  of  amendment  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  which 
the  Ministers  considered  totally  adverse  to  the  Rill,  they  were  left  in  the  minority, 
there  beiug  a  majority  of  35  for  the  motion  of  Lord  Lyndhurst. 

"This  result  produced  a  crisis  of  the  question,  which  had  been  long  anticipated, 
and  for  which  the  Ministers  and  the  country  were  prepared.  The  House  of  Lords, 
persisting  in  hostility  to  the  Reform  Rill,  stood  in  the  attitude  of  settled  opposi- 
tion to  the  country.  A  case  had  come  up  of  collision  between  the  hereditary  and 
the  representative  elements  in  the  Rritish  constitution,  the  latter  having  the  hearty 
concurrence  of  the  King.  Should  the  Lords  he  suffered  to  triumph  in  this  way 
over  the  rest  of  the  states  of  the  Realm  ?— If  the  King  pursued  a  course  of  mis- 
rule and  oppression,  the  Commons  possessed  a  constitutional  check  upon  his 
authority  in  thail  power  to  withhold  the  supplies.  If  the  Commons  manifested  a 
factious  and  seditious  spirit,  the  King  had  a  constitutional  remedy  in  his  power  to 
dissolve  the  House.  In  the  event  of  a  factious  combination  among  a  majority  of 
the  Lords  to  counteract  the  public  wish,  did  the  constitution  afford  no  redress  ? 
The  Ministers  conceived,  and  the  nation  maintained,  that  the  remedy  in  such  case 
lay  in  the  royal  prerogative  for  the  creation  of  peers;  for  if  this  remedy  did  not 
exist,  then,  as  Lord  f»rey  justly  observed,  they  no  longer  had  a  government  of 
Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons,  but  were  subject  to  a  do  mineerinff  oligarchy. 
Accordingly,  the  Ministers  advised  the  King  to  create  a  number  of  new  peers 
sufficient  to  shift  the  majority  in  the  House  ot  Lords  to  the  ministerial  side  ;  and 
in  the  event  of  his  rejecting  their  advice,  they  tendered  to  him  their  resignations. 

44  The  King,  it  was  well  known,  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Bill.  It  was 
equally  well  known,  that  he  was  averse  to  exercising  the  royal  prerogative  in  such 
a  contingency,  as  an  act  injurious  to  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  Lords. 
He,  therefore,  accepted  the  resignation  of  Earl  (Irey  and  his  colleagues;  and 
immediately  sent  for  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  consulted  with  him  on  the  means  of 
extrication  from  the  existing  difficulty  ;  desiring  Lord  Lyndhurst  to  communicate 
with  such  persons  as  he  saw  fit,  with  a  view  to  the  composition  of  a  new  ministry. 
Lord  Lyndhurst  repaired  first  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  declared  that  he 
did  not  want  office,  but  that  he  was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice,  to  incur  any 
obloquy,  rather  than  desert  the  King  at  such  a  moment  :  and  if  the  necessities  of 
public  service  required  it,  he  was  ready  to  serve  in  any  way  most  for  its  advan- 
tage. Sir  Robert  Peel,  however,  distinctly  declared,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  accept  office  on  condition  of  carrying  an  extensive  reform  in  the  repre- 
sentation, which  the  King  declared  to  be  the  only  terms  upon  which  he  could 
make  appointments.  Nor  was  Sir  Robert  Peel  alone  in  his  conviction  of  the  gross 
inconsistency  of  men  doing  that  in  office,  which  the  day  before  they  had  opposed 
as  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  as  a  high-handed  measure  ol  rev- 
olutionary violence.  It  seemed,  therefore,  mere  madness  to  attempt  the  construc- 
tion of  a  cabinet  of  the  anti- reform  party,  to  consist  only  of  its  inferior  members, 
and  with  a  fierce  and  overpowering  majority  against  itin  the  Moose  of  Commons. 

"  The  question  was  put  at  rest  by  the  energetic  conduct  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. On  motion  of  Lord  Kbrington,  the  House  of  Commons  voted  an  address 
to  the  King,  expressing  their  unabated  confidence  in  the  late  Ministers,  and 
earnestly  imploring  him  to  call  to  his  councils  Buch  persons  only  as  would  carry 
into  effect,  unimpaired  in  all  its  essential  provisions,  that  Rill  for  the  relorm  of  the 
representation  of  the  people,  which  had  recently  passed  the  House.  In  the 
debates  which  ensued,  members  of  the  House  spoke  in  file  strongest  terms  of  rep- 
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robation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  others  among  hia  political 
friends,  who  could  think  of  taking  office  on  condition  of  Bupporting  the  Reform 
Bill,  after  the  sentiments  they  had  professed  on  the  subject,  and  the  solemn  pro- 
test, which  some  of  them  had  recorded  upon  the  journals.  Although  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  vindicated  his  own  motives,  by  resting  his  conduct  upon  a  principle 
of  uncalculating  loyalty  towards  his  sovereign,  anuof  anxiety  to  relieve  the  King 
from  the  necessity  of  stretching  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  appointment  of  perhaps 
a  hundred  peers  in  order  to  carry  through  the  Reform  Bill,  yet,  after  these  pro- 
ceedings in  the  House,  he  became  satisfied  that  it  was  totally  impossible  for  him  or 
his  friends  to  administer  the  government,  and  he  so  informed  the  King. 

"  In  consequence  of  this,  the  King  was  under  the  necessity  of  recalling  Earl 
Grey  and  his  friends  to  the  head  of  arTairs,  and  of  course  giving  to  them  authority, 
if  occasion  required,  to  make  a  large  creation  of  peers.  The  reinstatement  of  the 
Whig  Ministers  was  announced  on.  the  18th  of  May,  a  week,  only,  after  their 
displacement;  and  on  the  Irtth,  Karl  Grey  moved  for  the  resumption  of  the  Bill 
on  the  Monday  following,  announcing  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  cabinet  to 
carry  it  through  unimpaired  and  at  all  events,  although  he  refused  to  explain  his 
intention  as  to  the  creation  of  peers.  At  the  same  time  it  was  well  understood, 
that  such  would  be  Uie  consequence,  if  the  Lords  persisted  in  their  opposition  to 
the  measure.  Indeed,  a  special  request,  on  the  part  of  the  King,  was  addressed 
to  the  Opposition  Peers,  inviting  them  to  abstain  from  further  opposition  to  the 
Bill.  And  the  greater  portion  of  them  accordingly  absented  themselves  from  the 
House,  the  Earl  of  Harewood,  one  of  their  number,  declaring  that  he  pursued 
this  course  as  a  choice  of  evils,  and,  in  adopting  it,  he  acted  by  compulsion,  and 
with  a  feeling  that  he  could  never  again  vote  in  that  House  independently  as 
belonged  to  his  constitutional  rank  in  the  state.  But  in  truth  the  Lords  had  only 
themselves  to  thank  for  the  humiliating  position  in  which  they  were  placed. 
Burke  observes  that,  '  If  there  is  any  one  eminent  criterion,  which,  above  all  the 
rest,  distinguishes  a  wise  government  from  an  administration  weak  and  imprudent, 
it  is  this,— Well  to  know  the  best  time  and  manner  of  yielding  what  it  is  impos- 
sible to  keep:'— and  the  remark  applies  most  emphatically  to  the  Lords,  who,  by 
gracefully  conceding  what  they  could  not  retain,  might  have  substituted  the  influ- 
ence of  popularity  for  the  direct  exercise  of  power.  But  they  absurdly  chose  to 
incur  the  odium  of  ineffective  resistance  to  the  measure,  in  addition  to  the  inevi- 
table evils  of  the  measure  itself,  thus  holding  up  their  very  weakness  as  a  target 
for  the  attacks  of  the  press  and  the  people. 

"After  this,  the  progress  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  met  with  no  serious 
obstacle.  Some  amendments  were  introduced,  which  were  concurred  in  by  the 
Commons  ;  and  on  the  7th  of  June,  18:fc£,  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  the  Bill. 
The  Irish  and  Scottish  Reform  Bills  passed  also,  of  course,  in  the  wake  of  the 
Knglish  Bill  j  and  thus  at  length  was  accomplished  this  great  change  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  follow 
the  ordinary  public  business  of  the  year.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  existing  Par- 
liament was  dissolved  on  the  3d  of  December,  in  order  to  the  election  of  a  reformed 
Parliament." 

The  recent  settlement  of  Greece,  and  another  brief  dance  at  the 
state  of  things  in  France,  with  sonic  concluding  remarks,  fill  the 
remainder  of  the  book.  We  have  already  given  our  opinion,  in  general 
terms,  of  the  merit  of  this  work.  It  belongs,  in  our  opinion,  to  the 
first  class  of  works  of  research,  and  will  stand  high  in  the  literature 
ofthisuge.  It  shows  the  most  faithful  industry,  and  is  to  be  relied  on 
as  a  work  of  authority.  Its  style  is,  in  the  main,  excellent.  There  is 
sometimes  a  tendency  to  wordiness,  which  injures  the  effect  of  de- 
scription or  reflection,  by  overloading  it  with  cumbrous  phraseology. 
A  little  exercise  of  the  critical  pruning-knife  would  remove  this  over- 
luxuriance,  and  give  the  book  a  classical  form  as  well  as  historical 
value.  We  hope  a  new  edition  will  be  called  for  ;  and,  if  so,  that  Mr. 
Cushing  will  have  it  printed  in  better  style,  and  on  better  paper.  The 
appearance  of  the  work  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  success.  We  know 
several  individuals  who  havo  been  hindered  from  the  pleasure  of  reading 
it,  by  its  somewhat  shabby  exterior,  and  too  crowded  page. 
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Memoir  of  Roger  Williams,  the  Founder  of  the  State  of  Rhode-Island. 
By  James  D.  Knowles,  Professor  of  Pastoral  Duties  in  the  New- 
ton 7'heological  Institution. 

We  regard  this  work  as  a  valuable  accession  to  our  colonial  history. 
It  exhibits  marks  of  laborious  research,  and  is  written  in  a  style  of  un- 
affected simplicity  and  clearness.  It  is  not  an  ephemeral  production, 
but,  as  we  venture  to  assert,  will  long  be  regarded  as  an  authority  upon 
the  historical  points  of  which  it  treats.  It  conveys  to  us  a  lively  and 
interesting  picture  of  the  pursuits  and  character  of  our  ancestors;  it 
seems  to  take  us  back  to  the  period,  when  the  country  was  first  set- 
tled, and  to  place  before  our  eyes  the  men,  who  were  at  that  time  act- 
ing their  brief  part  upon  this  remote  stage  of  human  affairs.  Their 
great  virtues,  and  their  faults  which  were  hardly  less  great,  are  set 
forth  with  a  bold,  but  evidently  with  an  impartial  hand.  Still,  we 
have  closed  the  book  with  a  feeling  that  something  is  wanting.  We 
are  not  satisfied.  The  minuteness  of  circumstantial  detail,  which  is 
so  delightful  in  the  Memoirs  of  Oberlin  and  Felix  Ncouf,  aud  which 
docs  so  much  to  soften  and  purify  the  heart,  is  here  sought  in  vain. 
An  Italian  writer  has  said,  that  the  biographers  of  great  men  should 
treat  only  of  those  points  in  which  the  great  differ  from  common  mor- 
tals. "  Every  man,"  says  he,  "  eats  and  drinks ;  every  man  walks  or 
rides.  Every  man  too  may  have  the  duties  of  domestic  life  to  perform. 
These  things  therefore  may  be  omitted  in  the  lives  of  distinguished 
men."  With  this  doctrine  we  can  by  no  means  agree.  Indeed,  we 
carry  our  dissent  so  far,  as  to  believe  that  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive memoirs,  are  those  which  dwell  most  upon  common  evcry-day 
incidents.  We  wish  to  know  how  great  men  act  when  called  upon  to 
perform  duties,  in  which  wc  every  day  see  common  men  engaged. 
•  We  wish  to  know  their  appearance,  not  only  when  amid  the  glare  of 
public  life,  but  also  when  shut  up  in  the  privacy  of  domestic  retire- 
ment. We  wish  to  sec  how  they  acted  on  ordinary  occasions,  and 
how  they  were  affected  by  things,  which  have  such  an  influence  upon 
ourselves.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  the  following  letter  is  to  us  more 
interesting  than  almost  any  other  in  the  work  now  before  us. 

"  For  his  worshipful,  and  hia  much  honored,  kind  friend,  Mr.  John  Winlhrop, 
at  Nameaug,  these. 

«  Caxccaxnnsqnssick,  28,  3,  47,  (so  called.) 

11  Worthy  Sir, 

"  Loving  respects  and  salutations  to  your  kind  self  and  your  kindest  compan- 
ion. Some  while  since,  you  desired  a  word  of  direction  about  the  hay  seed.  I 
desired  my  brother  to  collect  his  own  and  other  neighbors'  observations  about  it, 
which  (with  his  respects  presented)  amounts  to  this. 

"  First,  usually  three  bushels  seed  to  one  acre  land. 

"2.  It  hath  been  known  to  spread,  to  mat,  &jc.  the  Indian  hills  being  only 
scraped  or  levelled. 

"  3,  This  may  be  done  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  the  sooner  the  better. 
"4.  It  is  best  to  sow  it  upon  a  rain  preceding. 

"5.  Some  say  let  the  ripe  grass  stand  until  it  seed,  and  the  wind  disperse  it 
(susque  deque)  up  and  down,  for  it  is  of  that  thriving  and  homogeneal  nature 
with  the  earth,  that  the  very  dung  of  cattle  that  feeds  on  it  will  produce  the 
grain. 

"  6.  The  offs,  which  can  hardly  be  severed  from  seed,  hath  the  same  productive 
faculty. 

"7.  Sow  it  not  in  an  orchard,  near  fruit  trees,  for  it  will  steal ,  and  rob  the 
trees,  dec 
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"  Sir :  Concerning  Indian  affairs, reports  are  various;  lie* are  frequent.  Private 
interest*,  both  with  Indians  and  English,  are  many  ;  yet  these  tilings  you  mar 
and  mint  do.  First,  kiss  truth  where  you  evidently,  upon  your  soul,  see  it.  2. 
Advance  justice,  though  upon  a  child's  eyes.  3.  Seek  and  make  peace,  if  possi- 
ble, with  all  men.  4.  Secure  your  own  life  from  a  revengeful,  malicious  arrow 
or  hatchet.  1  have  been  in  danger  of  them,  and  delivered  yet  from  them  ;  blessed 
be  his  holy  name,  in  whom  I  desire  to  be 

•'Your  worship's,  in  all  unfeigned 
*'  respects  and  love, 

"  ROGER  WILLIAMS." 

If,  however,  the  work  is  generally  deficient  in  details,  it  is  not  the 
author's  fault.  He  has  done  all,  that  the  scanty  materials,  which  are 
yet  in  existence,  allow.  Instead  of  lamenting  over  what  is  wanting 
and  what  must  be  wanting,  till  time  shall  consent  to  restore  the  treas- 
ures which  he  has  hoarded  up  in  the  inaccessible  store  house  of  obliv- 
ion, we  should  receive  with  thankfulness  the  little  which  remains,  and 
which  our  author  has  presented  in  so  engaging  a  form. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  to  know  that 

"Dr.  Belknap  designed  to  give  to  the  life  of  Roger  Williams  a  place  in  his 
American  Biography,  and  he  made  application  to  several  persons  in  Rhode-Island 
for  materials,  but  without  success.  It  was  announced,  a  few  years  since,  that 
Robert  Southey,  Esq.  intended  to  write  the  life  of  Mr.  Williams.  He  probably 
relinquished  the  plan,  for  the  same  reason.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Greenwood,  ol  Boston, 
formed  the  design  of  preparing  a  memoir,  at  the  suggestion,  I  believe,  of  Mr. 
Southey.  Mr.  Greenwood  collected  many  valuable  materials,  but  the  failure  of 
his  health,  and  other  causes,  induced  him  to  abandon  the  undertaking. 

"  My  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject,  in  by  hearing  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Sharp,  of  Boston,  pronounce,  with  his  usual  eloquence  and  true  love  of  freedom, 
a  eulogium  on  the  character  of  Roger  Williams.  1  soon  afterwards  suggested  to 
him,  that  the  life  of  Mr.  Williams  ought  to  be  better  known.  He  urged  me  to 
undertake  the  office  of  biographer,  and  many  other  friends  concurred  in  the  re- 
quest. I  consented,  having  learned  that  Mr.  Greenwood  had  resolved  to  relin- 
quish the  design.  I  made  an  application  to  him,  however,  to  be  informed  of  his 
real  purposes.  With  the  most  generous  politeness,  he  placed  at  my  disposal  all 
the  materials  which  he  had  collected.  Among  them  were  between  twenty  and 
thirty  unpublished  letters,  copied  from  the  originals,  which  were  kindly  lent  to 
him  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Winthrop.  These  letters  form  a  valuable  part  of  this 
volume. 

'•In  my  further  search  for  information,  I  soon  discovered,  that  many  persons, 
well  acquainted  with  our  early  history,  knew  very  little  of  Roger  Williams.  In 
the  books,  I  found  almost  every  important  fact,  concerning  him,  stated  differently. 
I  was  obliged  to  gather  hints  from  disconnected  documents,  and  to  reconcile  con- 
tradictory assertions ;  and  in  fine,  my  labor  often  resembled  that  of  the  miner, 
who  sifts  large  masses  of  sand,  to  obtain  a  few  particles  of  gold.  I  have  spared 
neither  toil  nor  expense  to  obtain  materials.  1  have  endeavored  to  make  the 
book  as  complete  and  accurate  as  possible.  It  has  cost  me  much  time,  and  a  de- 
gree of  labor,  which  no  one  can  estimate,  who  has  not  been  engaged  in  similar 
inves  ligations."    Pref.  p.  x. 

Besides  containing  all  that  can  now  be  known  of  Roger  Williams, 
the  book  before  us  gives  a  brief  account  of  most  of  the  important 
events  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode-Island,  from  the  settlement  of  the 
Plymouth  colony  till  the  death  of  Williams,  in  1683.  These  accounts 
were  perhaps  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  work  ;  but  they  have 
much  of  the  dry  and  uninteresting  character,  which  belongs  to  all 
compends  of  history,  and  to  none  perhaps  more  than  to  those  which 
relate  the  early  incidents  of  our  country.  Still  Itoger  Williams  is 
an  interesting  man,  even  in  the  imperfect  accounts  which  we  have  of 
him.    Every  letter  which  remains  gives  unerring  indications  of  a  re- 
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markable  mind.  "  They  relate,"  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Prof. 
Knowles,  "  to  politics,  literature,  agriculture,  and  various  other  topics, 
while  religion  is  diffused,  like  a  grateful  fragrance,  through  them  all." 
He  is  never  prosaical ;  and  the  love  of  peace  and  liberty  every-where 
shines  out  with  a  clear  lustre.  As  an  instance,  take  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  to  the  town  of  Providence,  in  1G48. 

"  Worthy  friends,  that  ourselves  and  all  men  are  apt  and  prone  to  differ,  it  is  no 
new  thing.  In  all  former  ages,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  these  parts,  and  in 
our  dear  native  country  and  mournful  state  of  England,  that  either  part  or  party 
is  most  right  in  his  own  eyes,  his  cause  right,  his  carriage  right,  his  arguments  right, 
answers  right,  is  as  wnfully  and  constantly  true  as  the  former.  And  experience  tells 
us,  that  when  the  God  of  peace  hath  taken  peace  from  the  earth,  one  spark  of  action, 
word  or  carriage  is  tou  powerful  to  kindle  such  a  fire  as  burns  up  towns,  cities, 
armies,  navies,  nations  and  kingdoms.  And  since,  dear  friends,  it  is  an  honor  for 
men  to  cease  from  strife  ;  since  the  life  of  love  is  sweet,  and  union  is  as  strong  as 
sweet;  and  since  you  have  been  lately  pleased  to  call  me  to  some  public  service, 
and  my  soul  hath  been  long  musing  how  I  might  bring  water  to  quench,  and  not 
oil  or  fuel  to  the  flafme,  1  am  now  humbly  bold  to  beseech  you,  by  all  those  com- 
forts of  earth  and  heaven  which  a  placable  and  peaceable  spirit  will  bring  to  you, 
and  by  all  those  dreadful  alarms  and  warnings,  either  amongst  ourselves,  in  deaths 
and  sicknesses,  or  abroad  in  the  raging  calamities  of  the  sword,  death  and  nesti- 
tence  ;  1  say  humbly  and  earnestly  beseech  you  to  be  willing  to  be  pacinable, 
willing  to  be  reconcilable,  willing  to  be  sociable,  and  listen  to  the  (I  hope  not 
unreasonable)  motion  following:  To  try  out  matters  by  disputes  and  writings,  is 
•ometimes  endless  ;  to  try  out  arguments  by  arms  and  swords,  is  cruel  and  merci- 
less ;  to  trouble  the  state  and  Lords  of  L'ngland,  is  most  unreasonible,  most 
chargeable  .  to  trouble  our  neighbors  of  other  colonies,  seems  neither  safe  nor 
honorable.  Methinks,  dear  friends,  the  colony  now  lookB  with  the  torn  face  of 
two  parties,  and  that  the  greater  number  of  Portsmouth,  with  other  loving  friends 
adhering  to  them,  appear  as  one  grieved  party  ;  the  oilier  three  towns,  or  greater 
part  of  them,  appear  to  be  another." 

This  reminds  one  of  the  highly  poetical  and  brilliant  passages  in  the 
works  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Nothing  in  the  life  of  Roger  Williams  strikes  us  more  pleasantly, 
than  the  readiness  with  which  he  improved  every  opportunity  of  con- 
ferring benefits  upon  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  Notwithstanding 
that  he  had  been  most  cruelly  and  unjustly  persecuted  by  them,  driven 
from  their  territories,  and,  in  his  own  expressive  language,  "sorely 
tossed  for  one  fourteen  weeks,  in  a  bitter  winter  season,  not  knowing 
what  bread  or  bed  did  mean  ;" — notwithstanding  that  the  sentence  of 
banishment  was  still  upon  him,  and  they  would  on  no  condition  con- 
sent to  teceive  him  among  them ;  these  aggravated  injuries  could  not 
induce  him  to  refuse  to  exercise  his  really  great  influence  over  the 
Indians  in  order  to  save  his  persecuting  brethren  from  their  hostility. 
In  this  point  of  view  the  history  of  his  life  holds  him  up  as  worthy  of 
all  commendation.  His  whole  conduct  towards  them  seems  to  have 
been  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  these  words,  which  are  taken  from  a  letter 
of  his  to  Gov.  Winthrop.  "  Yet  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness 
thereof.  His  infinite  wisdom  and  pity  be  pleased  to  help  you  all,  and 
all  that  desire  to  fear  his  name  and  tremble  at  his  word  in  this  country, 
to  remember  that  we  are  all  rejected  of  our  native  soil,  and  more  to 
mind  the  many  strong  bands,  with  which  we  arc  all  tied,  than  any  par- 
ticular distastes  each  against  the  other,  and  to  remember  that  excellent 
precept,  Prov.  25,  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him,  &x.  for  thou  shalt 
heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,  and  Jehovah  shall  reward  thee;  unto 
whose  mercy  and  tender  compassions  I  daily  commend  you,  &c." 
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Those  who  admire,  as  much  as  ourselves,  the  great  epic  poet  of  our 
father  land  will  be  pleased  to  see  his  name  in  the  following  letter ;  and 
we  are  sure  that  they  will  be  pleased  by  the  manly  style  of  Prof. 
Knowles's  remarks  upon  the  subject. 

"  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  call  me  for  some  time,  and  with  some  persons,  to  prac- 
tise the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  Latin,  French  and  Dutch.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Council,  (Mr.  Milton,)  for  my  Dutch  I  read  him,  read  me  many  more  languages. 
Grammar  rules  begin  to  be  esteemed  a  tyranny.  I  taught  two  young  gentlemen, 
a  Parliament  man  s  sons,  as  we  teach  our  children  English,  by  phrases  and  con- 
stant talk,  &c.  I  have  begun  with  mine  own  three  boys,  who  labor  besides ;  others 
are  coming  to  me. 

"  Sir,  1  shall  rejoice  to  receive  a  word  of  your  healths,  of  the  Indian  wars,  and 
to  be  ever  yours,  R.  W. 

"  Sir,  I  pray  you  seal  and  send  the  enclosed." 

"Among  other  remarkable  passages,  in  the  foregoing  letter,  the  allusion  to  Mil- 
ton is  not  the  least  interesting.  He  was  then  the  Secretary  of  the  government, 
and  in  that  office  he  honored  the  English  name,  by  his  eloquent  writings  in  defenee 
of  liberty.  Mr.  Williams  was  naturally  attracted  to  a  communion  with  the  lofty 
spirit  of  Milton.  His  was  a  kindred  mind,  imbued  with  the  same  love  of  liberty, 
and  alike  free  from  selfish  ends.  Both  encountered  persecution,  and  endured 
poverty  for  their  principles.  They  both  acted  in  the  same  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
for  the  good  of  others;  and  Mr.  Williams  might  have  used,  with  equal  truth  and 
propriety,  the  magnanimous  and  almost  triumphant  language  of  Milton,  in  his 
sonnet  on  the  loss  of  his  sight,  which  was  hastened  by  his  intense  application  to 
his  noble  '  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano.' 

•  I  msuo  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  wilt,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope,  but  mill  bear  up,  and  steer 
Uight  ouward."'   p.  961 

But  we  must  be  more  sparing  of  our  extracts.  We  cannot,  however, 
omit  the  titles  of  a  series  of  books  by  Roger  Williams  and  John  Cotton. 
The  former  published  a  book  on  freedom  of  conscience,  called  "  The 
Bloody  Tenet ;"  which  was  answered  by  the  latter,  in  a  book  entitled 
"  The  Bloody  Tenet  washed,  and  made  white  in  the  Blood  of  the 
Lamb,"  Sec.  Mr.  Williams  again  took  up  his  pen  and  published  a 
rejoinder,  entitled,  "  The  Bloody  Tenet  yet  more  Bloody,  by  Mr.  Cot- 
ton's endeavor  to  wash  it  white  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb,"  &,c.  We 
are  particularly  pleased  with  the  clear  and  sensible  manner  in  which 
Prof.  Knowles  has  discussed  the  subject  of  these  books.  "  Roger 
Williams,"  he  says,  and  we  are  proud  to  admit  the  truth,  "  is  entitled 
to  the  honor  of  being  the  first  writer,  in  modern  times,  who  clearly 
maintained  the  absolute  right  of  every  man,  to  a  4  full  liberty  in  relig- 
ious concernments.'  "  His  perseverance  in  the  great  cause  of  religious 
freedom  is  a  prominent  trait  in  his  character. 

All  that  is  known  of  the  last  days  of  this  truly  great  and  good  man, 
is,  "  that  he  died,  at  some  time  between  January  10,  168*2-3,  and  May 
10,  1683,"  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.  We  cannot  better  close  this 
article  thau  in  the  concluding  words  of  our  author. 

"  He  is  dead,  but  his  principles  survive,  and  are  destined  to  spread  over  the 
earth.  The  State  which  he  founded  is  his  monument.  Her  sons,  when  asked  for 
a  record  of  Roger  Williams,  may  point  to  her  history,  unstained  by  a  single  act 
of  persecution  ;  to  her  prosperity,  her  perfect  freedom,  her  tranquil  happiness, 
and  may  reply,  in  the  spirit  of  the  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
in  St.  Pauls  Cathedral, 4  look  around  /' 

» '  Si  luonutueutum  qusuis,  circutuspice.' " 
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Juvenne  ttooKS. 

The  schoolmaster  is  an  important  functionary.  His  influence  ex- 
tends beyond  the  school  ;  he  rules  his  pupils,  they  influence  their 
mothers,  and  these,  in  some  instances,  govern  their  husbands.  A  con- 
siderable influence  has  of  late  years  existed  independent  of  the  peda- 
gogue, from  those  popular  books  which  are  intended  to  simplify  or 
lighten  his  labors.  Some  of  these  books  are  very  good,  many  arc  in- 
different, and  more  are  absolutely  bad.  Many  are  erroneous  in  point 
of  fact,  morals,  and  taste  ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  such  legends  as  Blue 
Beard  and  Cinderela  should  ever  be  given  up  for  them.  These  agree- 
able fairy  legends  leave  no  error  to  fructify  in  the  mind  ;  for  no  one  is 
deceived  by  them,  in  even  juvenile  years.  They  make  an  agreeable 
pageant  before  the  mind's  eye,  like  the  magic  lanthorn  before  the  bodily 
optics. 

The  present  notice  is  of  a  few  juvenile  books  that  may  be  safely  or 
advantageously  circulated — and  we  shall  make  up  hereafter  a  list  of 
very  different  works.  There  is  such  an  evil  under  the  sun  as  making 
the  way  to  learning  too  agreeable.  Learning  should  not  be  entirely  an 
aloe  pill,  nor  altogether  a  sugar-plum. 

The  **  Child's  Gem,"  from  the  press  of  Lilly,  Wait  &  Co.  is  a  pretty 
little  book  ;  and,  what  cannot  be  said  of  many  juvenile  works,  it  is 
substantially  bound.  Publishers  are  not  aware  (or  perhaps  they  un- 
derstand too  well)  that  a  child  has  a  way  of  its  own  of  testing  good 
binding.  A  leaf  of  the  Gem  is  about  two  inches  in  length  by  one  and 
a  half  in  breadth,  and  the  engravings,  though  uncommonly  good,  are 
on  a  more  reduced  scale. 

The  same  publishers  have  the  "  Book  of  Sports,  by  Rqhin  Carver 
a  description  of  the  usual  pastimes  that  youth  pursue  from  the  unfor- 
tunate want  of  business.  The  engravings  are  spirited,  especially  those 
of  skating,  snow-balling,  and  coasting.  We  can  say,  however,  of  that 
part  of  the  rising  generation  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  supervise  and 
bring  up,  that,  before  the  appearance  of  this  treatise,  they  were  very 
familiar  with  the  games  it  describes. 

The  industrious  Carver  has  also  a  creditable  "  History  of  Boston," 
and  one  well  devised  to  sustain  the  somewhat  elevated  spirit  of  a 
Boston  Boy. 

The  "Stories  of  Poland"  are  well  told,  by  the  same  author,  who 
infuses  a  good  sentiment  into  them.  The  engravings  are  very  correct 
and  spirited.    Clapp  and  Broadcrs  are  the  publishers. 

"  China  in  Miniature"  seems  to  be  a  republication  from  an  English 
work  ;  but  the  "  Childs  Picture  Book  of  the  Indians"  is  a  respectable 
volume,  with  engravings,  giving  an  account  of  their  manners,  cus- 
toms, &c. 

"  The  Childs  Annuar  is  published  by  Allen  &  Ticknor.  The 
selections  arc  good,  the  wood  cuts  very  pretty,  and  the  binding  strong 
and  neat. 

"  Peter  Parley's  Arithmetic,  with  engravings,"  is  a  work  that  meets 
with  a  ready  sale.  Some  of  our  older  and  sterner  schoolmasters,  how- 
ever, would  have  contracted  their  brow  to  see  a  treatise  on  numbers 
"  with  engravings."  Peter,  however,  has  managed  it  very  adroitly  ; 
and  if  he  is  unable  to  construct  a  "  royal  road  to  Geometry,"  he  has 
laid  out  a  very  pretty  path  to  arithmetic.  Carter  &  Hendce,  publishers. 
vol.  n.  34 
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"  Bible  Stories,  by  Peter  Parley"  are  the  prominent  incidents  in 
the  Scriptures,  told  in  a  simple  manner. 

"  Peter  Parley's  Book  of  Poetry"  with  very  neat  cuts,  is  in  gen- 
eral a  selection  ;  but  there  are  several  good  original  pieces.  In  a  work 
of  this  kind,  however,  originality  is  of  no  consequence— excellence  is 
a  more  important  consideration. 

Monroe  &  Francis,  to  whom  the  youth  of  this  generation  are  under 
obligations,  have  published  several  popular  works  ;  the  only  one  we 
have  at  hand  is  a  new  translation  of  "  Berquin's  Children's  Friend" 
with  many  new  and  good  designs,  by  Anderson.  It  is  in  four  volumes, 
and  is  one  of  the  neatest  works  that  we  have  recorded  in  this  brief 
notice. 


DEATHS, 


AND  OniTUARY  NOTICES  OF  PERSONS  LATELY  DECEASED. 


In  Boston,  Jan.  2t,  WILLIAM  DONNJSON. 
Es«l.  lie  was  a  native  of  Rhode-Island,  anil 
before  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  entered 
into  the  service  of  his  country  in  tin*  troops  of 
tbat  state,  holding  the  commission  of  ndjutant 
in  Col.  Elliot's  i'  citiii  ni  nf  artillery,  w  ith  the 
rank  of  captain.  He  remained  in  the  army  alxmt 
fifteen  month*,  when  he  wax  compelled  to  co 
abroad  for  the  benefit  of  hi»  health.  On  his 
peonage  to  Europe,  the  vessel  in  w  hich  he  sailed 
was  ca|itiired  by  a  British  man-of  war,  and  he 
Utt  « ilh  a  number  of  remarkable  incident*  at 
tbat  Interesting  period  of  our  public  affair*.  On 
hia  return  he  became  a  resident  of  Boston.  He 
enjoved  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the 
patriots  Hancock  and  Adam*,  the  former  of 
whom  appointed  him  one  of  hi*  aids  de  camp, 
in  I7n;,  and  in  IT*1*,  Adjutant  and  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Massachusetts  Militia.  He  held 
the  last  mentioned  situation  through  all  the 

chatiu-  •  of  ni i  illustration  until  U  IS.  i  •<  rM  <•' 

twenty-five  vear*,  when  he  resigned  the  office. 
He  wast  also  a  judge  of  the  Court  id' Common 
Pleas  for  many  years.  Long  before  Hie  exist- 
ence  of  temperance  societies,  he  restricted  him- 
self to  Uie  use  of  w  ater,  a*  hi*  ciiuxtartt  bever- 
age, and  lirrnly  believed  that  to  tin-  habit  of  ex- 
treme lcmp<  ranee  he  w  as  indebted  for  the  last 
twenty  "yean*  of  hi*  life.  Ili«  industry  wax  un- 
tiring, anil  being  gieatly  attached  to  book*,  his 
leisure  moments  weie  assiduously  occupied  in 
the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  in  w  hich 
be  made  no  inconsiderable  protlciencv.  A 
cheerful  disposition  and  a  well  Informed  mind 
rendered  Ins  conversation  highly  instructive  and 
enUitaining. 

In  Fulton,  Ms.  Feb.  in,  the  Hon.  JONAS 
SIBLEY,  aged  72.  Mr.  Sibley  was  born  in  Sut- 
ton, the  7th  of  March,  171(2.  Hie  nnrestor  was 
among  the  early  settlers  nf  that  ancient  and  re- 
spectable town.  Five  brothers  by  the  name  of 
Bibley  came  there  from  Salem,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  about  1720.  His  lathe,,  ('apt.  .Nathaniel 
Bibley,  who  was  among  the  most  respectable 
and  influential  i  iti«  ns  of  the  place,  du  d  lliere, 
Dec.  21,  1-17,  at  the  age  of  -3.  The  subject  ,,f 
Uiis  notice  wan  intended  to  be  educated  at  col- 
lege :  he  pursued  the  pre  para  ton  studies  for  ad- 
mission under  the  instruction  of  Master  Joseph 
Hall,  now  living  in  Sutton,  and  in  his  Kid  year. 
The  death  of  an  elder  brother,  however,  by  an 


epidemic  which  prevailed  extensively  in  1775, 
prevented  his  entering  the  university.  But 
he  acquired  so  much  of  an  education  in  this 
time  as  to  avail  him  much  in  after  life.  Few 
men  have  enjoved  so  largely  the  confidence  and 
good  opinion  of  their  fellow  townsmen  as  Mr. 
Sibley.  During  thirty-rue  years  he  held  some 
of  the  principal  offices  in  the  town.  In  In*;,  he 
was  chosen  a  representative  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture and  w  as  re-chosen  each  year  afte  rw  ard*  till 
lfZl.  In  January  ,  1-1!',  he  was  elected  by  the 
Legislature  to  the  Senate,  to  supph  the  vacan- 
cy oecasi.med  in  that  body  by  the  de-ath  of  the 
Hon.  Oliver  Crosby,  and  in  lf-20,  was  one  of  the 
Electors  or  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
l.  nited  Stales,  and  gave  his  vote  for  Monroe. 
In  .November,  1*2.1,  he  was  elected  a 


of  Congr<-ss,  for  Worcester  South  District, 
was  sutwequetitly  a  member  of  the  Se  nate,  and 
for  several  >•  ars  a  nunils  rof  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  Massachusetts. 

In  New  York,  Jan.  31,  DANIEL  McCOR- 
MICK,  at  the  advanced  age  ofl«.  This  worthy 
man  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  nnd  settled  in 
New  York  long  prior  to  the  Revolution — was  a 
merchant  of  great  probity  nnd  honor — acquired  a 
handsome  fortune,  aud  retired  many  years  ago. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  srhisd ,  even  hia 
very  appearance  and  dress  eommnnded  respect 
— his  hospitality  w  as  pmvcrhinl,  and  for  a  long 
course  of  years  it  was  an  unusual  circumstance 
that  a  friend  did  not  dine  nt  his  table.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  distinguished  foreigners  and 
Americans  was  unusually  extensive.  To  hi* 
exemplary  moral  character,  was  added  that  of 
the  humble  devout  Christian.  He  was  the  last 
signer,  living,  to  the  call  for  the  venerable  Dr. 
Rogers,  to  settle  in  the  Wall  stie  et  Church, 
w  hich  call  was  made  more  than  seventy  yean 
ago  i  and  up  to  the  last  communion  in*  that 
church,  Mr.  MrCnrmick  was  regular  in  his  at- 
tendance. His  residence  for  now  ards  of  half  a 
century  was  in  one  spot,  in  Wall,  near  Pearl 
stie el.  He  eaitlivcd  all  hi-  early  friends,  and  for 
many  years  was,  w  ith  two  or  three  exceptions, 
the  only  resident  of  the  stree  t  w  hich  was  once 
Hie  court  end  of  the  tow  n,  but  now  devoted  to 
banks  and  offices.  Few  men  have  descended 
to  the  tomb,  bearing  a  purer  character,  and  few 
privnte  Utisens  were 
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In  Jersey  City,  JBn.  7,  CADWALLAPr.R 
D.  COI.DE.N.  At  .1  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  New -York  Bar,  for  the  purpose  of  testi- 
fying tlx- ir  respect  t4»  ttn-  memo!)  uf  Mr.  Colden, 
Air.  Hugh  Maxwell  paid  the  following  tribute  of 
respect  lo  Ins  character: — 

«  We  meet  tn  render  q  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  no  common  man.  Our  sympa- 
thies are  awakened  lor  the  loss  of  one  who  has 
long  occupied  n  Urge  spare  in  the  public  eye,  a* 
an  eminent  civilian,  a  virtuous  magistrate,  and 
a  patriotic  citizen.  Von,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the 
senior  members  of  the  bar,  deplore  the  death  of 
a  friend  and  roteuiporary,  who,  with  Hamilton, 
Harrison,  Wells,  and  Emmet,  adorned  and  dig- 
nified nn  era  of  high  professional  repuution. 
The  junior  numbers  of  the  profession,  looking 
bark  with  piide  to  honored  names — deriving 
bright  examples  from  the  illustrious  dead — la- 
ment in  common  w  ith  you,  the  loss  of  another 
distinguished  nml  honorable  citizen.  All,  all, 
old  and  young,  will  drop  a  tear  to  the  memory 
of  one,  whose  virtues,  as  a  man,  whose  man- 
ners, as  a  gentli man.  whose  goodness  of  heart, 
liberality,  kindnt  ss,  and  Im  nc  licence,  are  known 
to  till.  Mr.  Colden  wuj  earl)  distinguished  in 
bis  profession.  With  an  earnestness  oriliought 
and  purpose,  with  a  force  of  expression  with 
unusual  energy,  amounting  almost  to  enthusi- 
asm— he  could  not  fail  to  take  a  high  rank  at 
tin'  liar.  Educated  in  a  school  where  nun  of 
mere  pretending  would  lia\e  Iteen  rn-t  aside, 
he  derived  vigor  from  having  lieen  broueht  intci 
contact  w  ith  men  of  master  mind*.  His  suc- 
cess in  ranking  eminently  nt  the  Bar,  depended 
not  only  on  the  powers  of  a  well  constituted  in- 
tellect ;  he  pns»^««-(!  also  that  unyielding  perse- 


a  right  to  expect  distinction  as  a  lawyer.  From 
1705  to  lS!2u— during  which  time  w  ith  the  except 
tion  of  a  short  period  when  he  was  absent,  from 
HI  health,  Mr.  Colden  was  engaged  in  almost 
every  case  of  importance  in  the  Courts  of  civil 
or  criminal  jurisdiction.  At  an  earl)  period  of 
his  life,  he  w  as  appointed  District  Attorney,  and 
subsequently,  to  the  same  ottice  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  Lewis. 

"It  is  sufficient  to  say,  thnt  Mr.  Colden,  in 
the  course  oi  a  long  professional  career,  evinced 
such  qualities  of  integrity,  talent  mid  character, 
that  no  man  held  a  higher  rank  in  the  public 
Confidence  and  esteem.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  Mayor  of  this  city,  and  subsequently 
elected  to  Coogress,  and  to  the  Senate  of  this 
state.  Sir,  it  l*  not  amongst  the  least  of  the  vir- 
tues of  Mr.  fotden,  that,  as  a  magistrate,  he 
stood  pre  eminently  removed  from  the  atmo- 
sphere of  pmtv  impurity.  In  the  administration 
of  justice  when  presiding  as  a  Criminal  Judge, 
he  was  deemed  by  some  too  seven-  for  the  tiiin-s. 
lie  could  never  be  made  to  understand  by  his 
political  friends,  Hint  expediency  was  a  word 
know  n  in  the  administration  of  the  Criminal 
Law.  In  Congress,  and  in  the  Senate  of  the 
state,  the  same  high  hearing  kept  him  forever 
beyond  the  rench  of  politicians  w  ho  measure 
■public  principle  by  devotion  to  parly  complian- 
ces, however  corrupt  or  unreasonable.  In  his 
public  conduct  as  a  magistrate  and  legislator,  he 
hail  the  proud  and  honest  consideration  of  being 
nble  to  sav,  in  the  langnage  of  a  great  Magis- 
trate of  antiquity,  «  Ego  hoc  anlmo  semper  fui 
tit  invidiam  virtute  partam,  gloriam  non  invi- 
diam piiturem.' 

"  Dot,  sir,  Mr.  Colden  was  not  only  distin- 
guished ns  n  lawyer  and  magistrate.  His  mind 
was  of  a  ca-1  that  enabled  him  to  turn  with 
pleasure  and  delight  to  philosophy  as  a  study 
and  relaxation.  This  brought  liirn  w  ithin  the 
circle  of  many  enterprising  citizens — made  him 
the  friend  and  patron  of  genius,  and  the  patron 

This 


loo  drew  him  closer  in  Hid  bonds  of  friendship 
to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age. 
To  Mr.  Colden  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
been  the  biognipherof  Robert  Fulton,  in  addition 
to  which  is  the  distinction  of  having  been  his 
early  and  intimate  frirrid,as  well  as  the  able 
vindicator 


his  enlarged  views  col 
the  canal  system  of  this  stale,  to  w  hich, «  « 
member  of  the  Assembly,  and  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil, he  rendered  efficient  aid.  But  wb)  dwell 
on  the  public  life  and  services  of  the  deceased  • 
They  ore  known,  appreciated,  ami  honored  by 
all  w  ho  hear  me.  And  who,  having  had  the  op 
portunity  of  knowing  Mr.  Colden  in  piivate 
life,  will  not  testify  to  the  excellent  qualities  of 
hi*  mind — to  his  simplicity  —to  his  sincerity — to 
the  gene  rosily  of  his  disposition — to -the  pood 
nr»s  of  his  heart  ?  Sir,  he  wns  a  gentleman  of 
the  old,  and  of  the  right  school.  1  shall  ever 
honor  his  memory,  for  to  him  I  am  indebted  for 
kind  enrouragemt  nt  in  my  early  professional 
efforts,  w  hen  encouragement  w  as  of  most  value. 
Thi*  kindness  to  the  junior  members  of  the  pro- 
fession was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Colden.  I, ike 
his  lamented  and  distinguished  friend,  Mr.  Em- 
met, he  exhibited  in  tin*  condescension  the 
qualities  of  a  good  as  well  as  a  great  man. 

"  But  to  conclude  this  imperfect  notice.  Mr. 
Colden  was  a  Christian,  beneficent  and  toler- 
ant. His  was  not  the  Christianity  of  a  sect,  but 
that  of  the  Bible  in  its  most  enlarged  and  beau 
tifying  influences  upon  public  lite  and  private 
conduct.  Coder  such  impulses  nnd  convictions, 
he  carried  into  the  practical  duties  of  life  a 
heart  alive  to  the  distresses  of  his  lei 
and  a  hand  ever  open  to  relieve  them, 
bv  the  inv-terioiis  prov  idence  of  Cod,  he 
victim  of  unmerited  misfortune 


ed  suffering  ;— calamities  to  our  limited 
hensinn,  too  often  deemed 
Hons,  but  not  always  si 
trust,  by  Mr.  Colden  ;  for  these 
bled  him  to  exhibit  more  graciously 
antly  how  a  CMrwtian  ran  At." 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  I r lilted 
States,  nt  Washington,  February  1 1,  THOMAS 
TYLER  BOI.'LIM.N,  one  of  the  Representative* 
from  Yirgina.  "n  the  day  preceding  his  death, 
Mr.  Botibliii  was  censured  by  one  of  his  col 
leagues,  Mr.  Wise,  for  omitting  to  call  the  at 
trillion  of  the  House  to  the  death  of  his  ironic 
diate  predecessor,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  he  bad 
risen  to  make  a  reply  when  he  was  seized  with 
a  paralyi*.  Mr.  Bouldin  commenced  by  ad- 
verting to  the  rebuke,  and  appeared  laboring 
under  strong  excitement  ;  when  about  to  give 
hi*  rc.-.toMs  for  refraining  to  pay  the  common 
tribute,  he  suddenly  erased  ;  his  eyes  became 
fixed  ;  he  staggered  upon  one  of  the  desks,  and 
finally  sank  down  Into  one  of  the  chairs.  There 
was  a  general  cry  of  intense  anxiety  resound 

overcome  w iUi  feelings  for  an  old  and  hiithly 
respected  friend.    A  formal  adjournment  was 
not  necessary  ;  the  House  crowded  round,  and 
Mr.  il.  was  borne  by  his  friends  outside  the  bar. 
His  colleague,  Mr.  Patton,  then  tried  to  bleed 
him  with  a  iienkiiife  ;  hut  being  unable  to  do 
this,  Dr.  Sutherland  and  another  medical  gen 
tlcmnn,  members  of  the  House,  used  the  lancet 
nnd  drew  n  small  quantity  of  blood  (nun  his 
head.    But  all  their  efforts  were  in  vain.  To 
add — if  it  were  possible  lo  tvdd  any  thing — to 
increase  the  painful  sensations  arising  from  this 
mclarir  holy  occurrence,  his  wife  had  been  short 
ly  previous  conducted  by  him  to  the  ladies'  gal 
lery,  from  w  hich  she  witnessed  his  fall.  Shriek 
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even  in  the  few  short  moments  necessary  to 
enable  her  to  reach  the  spot,  be  had  teased  lo 
live. 

The  National  Intelligencer  say*  of  .Mr.  ftoul- 
din  — At  the  bar,  for  hii  was  n  learned  profession 
of  the  law,  he  occupied  fur  years  the  foremost 
rank  in  all  the  courts  in  which  he  practised  : 
and  upon  the  bench,  to  which  lie  waa  elevated 
by  the  vote*  of  the  two  I  louse*  of  Assembly  of 
his  native  state,  he  very  soon  acmiiied  the  r-p 

and  itpricht  judge.  After  several  year"  service 
the  people  of  his  district  railed 
upon  nun  to  lav  down  his  judicial  functions 
and  to  assume  those  of  their  representative  in 
He  responded  to  their  wishes,  and 
the  successor  of  the  late  Mr.  Ra«- 
,  llnngme  with  him  to  that  high  station 
and  profoundly  imbued  with  the 
truths  of  political  science — a  heart  devoted  to 
the  principles  of  free  government,  and  filled 
with  the  mewt  gencntus  sensibilittes— a  deport- 
ment amiable  and  exemplary — and  n  disposition 
conciliatory  and  benevolent,  it  is  not  to  he  won- 
dered at.  that  he  possessed,  at  the  same  tune, 
the  confidence  and  atfection  of  all  who  knew 
him.  Many,  very  many,  are  afflicted  by  his 
loss,  and  In*  constituents  are  deprived  of  an 
able,  talented,  and  honest  representative.  In 
his  public  course  he  was  governed  by  no  selfish 
policy  ;  he  looked  only  to  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  the  whole  country.  Content  to 
move  in  the  spin-re  appointed  him  by  his  con- 
stituents, be  looked  to  no  higher  advancement — 
if  there  be  a  higher — and,  resting  on  the  hiotid 
basis  of  principle,  the  constitution  and  laws 
were  the  only  light*  to  which  he  looked  for  the 
regulation  of  his  footstep*.  Ills  death  may  lie 
regarded  more  as  a  subject  of  sorrow  to  bis  nu- 
merous connexions  and  friends,  than  on  his  own 
account.  He  died  at  his  post,  and  in  the  dis- 
his  duty.  He  lived  and  died  an  hon- 
here  is  nothing  on 
of  a  noble  and  gen- 


of  merit  alone.  At  an  use  approacliuiz  to  ma- 
jority he  was  follow  ing  the  plough,  and,  so  far 
from  retarding  this  circumstance  with  shame, 
or  desiring  to  conceal  It,  he  had  the  superior 
mind  to  regard  and  to  speak  of  it  with  exulta- 
tion, as,  what  it  truly  was,  an  honor.  Without 
fortune  or  influential  friends,  nr  the  nid  even  of 
he  had  lifted  himself  to  general 
to  independence,  and  to  place,  which  he 
as  I  do,  Inferior  to  not 


charge  of  his  duty 
»fd,  " 


Mr.  Archer,  n  member  of  the  House  from  Vir- 
ginia, amongotlier  remark*  introductory  to  some 
resolutions  relative  to  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Boul- 
din  said — "He  was  of  a  character  which  might 
well  be  fruitful  of  panegyric,  If  it  were  now  al- 
lowed me  to  dwell  upon  it.  It  was  his  fortune 
to  have  raised  himself,  from  the  humblest  condi- 
tion of  life,  fo  rank  in  his  profession — ton  Inch 
judicial  station  at  home — and  ton  seat,  and  that 
no  undistinguished  one,  on  this  floor,  by  the  nid 


In  Gates  county  In  .North Carolina,  on  the 
loth  January,  in  the  Wkh  vear  of  his  age,  Gen. 
KR ADAH  BALLARD.  Gen.  Italian)  embark- 
ed in  the  service  of  his  country  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  Revolutionary  war,  as  a  Lieutenant. 
He  row  to  several  highlv  honorable  station*  in 
the  service;  and  after  distinguishing  himself 

close  of  the  war.  Gen.  Ballard  returned  to  hi* 
patenial  estate,  In  Xorth-Canilina.  w  here  he 
continued  to  reside  until  his  death,  enjoying, 
amidst  a  circle  of  attached  and  admiring  friendi, 
the  blessings  of  that  liberty  hi*  valor  bad  assist- 
ed in  achieving.  He  was  fVeipn  nth  called  upon 
by  the  citizens  of  his  native  county,  to  serve 
them  in  the  several  offices  within  their  gift  ;  who 
evinced  by  their  steady  attachment  to  him,  that 
they  fully  appreciated  hi*  virtues  and  hi*  public 
services. 

In  Accomack  eo.Vir.  Col.  THOMAS  M.  BAY- 
LY, in  the  :>9th  year  of  his  age.  Devotedly  attach- 
ed to  his  country,  he  spent  the  best  years  of  his 
life  in  her  service.  Col.  Hs\  I  v  entered  intsi  public 
life  in  179",  and  continued  in  it.  with  the  inter- 
mission of  a  few  year*,  until  18*  :  during  which 
time  he  discharged  the  respective  duties  of  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia  ; 
of  the  f*enate  of  Virginia  ;  and  of  the  Congress 
of  the  Cnited  States  ;  of  the  late  Convention 
which  formed  the  new  Constitution  of  Virginia  : 
and  of  the  Important  session  of  the  legislature 
succeeding  it.  Col.  Bayly's  highest  eulogy,  as  a 
public  man,  Is  to  be  found  In  the  continued  con- 
fidence of  Ins  constituents,  which  he  enjoyed 
during  all  of  the  agitated  times  and  mutations 
of  parties  through  which  be  passed.  It  is  n  (act, 
as  honorable  as  singular,  in  his  history,  that  he 
never  lost  an  election,  and  very  rarely  ever  hftel 
one  closely  contested.  Col.  Bayly,  as  a  |xilitician, 
was  ever  found  on  the  side  of  popular  right*. 
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THOUGHTS  ON   NATIONAL  CHARACTER, 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

The  English  language,  among  its  numerous  wants,  needs  such  a 
word  as  nationality ;  may  we  coin  one  for  our  present  purpose,  and 
talk  about  nationality  1  But  do  not  be  startled,  reader,  and  hastily 
shuffle  over  the  leaves  of  this  article,  for  it  is  not  meant  to  be  a  dry 
essay,  nor  an  allusion  even  to  politics,  with  which,  in  sooth,  you  have 
been  drugged  to  satiety. 

Nationality,  treated  philosophically,  would,  indeed,  be  a  dry  subject ; 
because-,  in  order  to  find  the  origin,  and  explain  the  causes  of  the  differ- 
ence of  character  which  exists  among  nations,  and  out  of  which  springs 
patriotism,  we  must  not  only  ascend  the  stream  of  time  to  its  source  in 
the  creation,  and  watch  men  dividing  off  into  tribes;  but  we  must 
plunge  into  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  and  enter  upon  that  wide 
sea  of  speculation  where  metaphysicians  are  lost  in  mists  of  their  own 
creation^ 

In  the  very  remotest  periods  of  history  we  find  men  differing  from 
each  other  not  only  in  language,  religion,  and  national  feeling,  but 
also  in  the  very  color  of  their  skins,  and  the  forms  of  their  bodies ;  and 
we  are  forced  to  adopt  the  opinion,  either  that  different  impresses  were 
stamped  upon  them  at- the  beginning  of  the  world,  or  else  that  they  must 
have  been  created  thousands  of  centuries  ago ;  for,  since  we  know 
that  the  three  thousand  years  last  past  have  effected  little  or  no  change 
in  their  characteristics,  it  cannot  be  that  it  should  have  been  brought 
about  in  double  or  treble  that  time.  Now  Divine  Revelation  forbids  the 
latter  supposition,  while  it  says  nothing  to  militate  against  the  former  ; 
and  we  are  thus  relieved  from  a  thousand  embarrassing  inquiries  into 
the  operation  of  climate,  government,  religion,  &c. ;  none,  nor  all  of 
which,  can  ever  explain  the  difference  between  some  of  the  tribes  of 
men  :  as  between  the  Gipsey,  the  Georgian,  and  the  Hottentot. 

We  can  find  instances  on  record  of  a  people  changing  their  religion, 
their  government,  and  their  language  ;  being  transplanted  to  another 
climate,  and  still  preserving  for  ages  their  characteristic  marks  of  dis- 
vol.  vi.  35 
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tinction  in  spite  of  the  continual  action  of  causes  sufficient  to  efface 
every  thing  but  innate  propensities  and  distinctions.  But,  although 
this  subject  is  of  too  great  extent  and  importance  to  be  compressed 
into  the  short  space  allotted  for  a  single  article,  it  may  be  divided,  and 
its  principal  features  illustrated  by  a  single  historical  example :  we 
shall,  therefore,  abandon  any  attempt  to  explain  the  principles  of  what 
may  be  called  the  natural  laws  of  political  union,  and  take  an  example, 
— a  detached  case, — and  point  out  in  it  the  operation  of  those  laws. 

The  case  selected  for  this  purpose  is  that  of  the  people  of  Greece  ; 
and  we  shall  endeavor,  by  tracing  their  history  through  those  ages  in 
which  it  is  least  known,  to  show  the  causes  of  the  preservation  of  their 
old  national  character. 

Common-place  as  may  seem  the  subject  of  the  history  of  Greece, 
and  familiar  as  are  its  important  points,  not  only  to  every  scholar,  but 
to  every  school-boy,  we  trust,  nevertheless,  none  of  our  readers  have 
lost  their  interest  in  it.  Where  is  the  scholar  who  reveres  not  the 
alma  mater  of  the  world  ;  whose  imagination  has  not  been  employed 
in  picturing  Athens  as  she  was  in  the  days  of  her  glory ;  the  groves 
where  Plato  walked, — the  broad  streets  lined  with  porticoes  and  porches, 
where  Socrates  and  his  disciples  taught, — the  magnificent  squares  and 
market-places,  where,  amid  the  statues  of  the  departed  great,  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens  assembled  to  learn  or  defend  their  rights, — and,  above 
the  whole,  the  lofty  Acropolis,  so  studded  with  temples,  and  columns, 
and  monuments,  that  it  seemed  a  mountain  of  sparkling  marble, 
wrought  into  fantastic  shapes  by  fairy  hands,  and  crowned  by  the 
majestic  Parthenon,  the  glory  of  Greece,  the  wonder  of  the  world  ? 

There  can  be  no  scholar  who  does  not  feel  an  interest  in  that  people 
who,  at  one  time,  exhibited  such  a  brilliant  spectacle  of  the  intellectual 
powers  of  man,  who  carried  the  arts  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which 
has  never  been  imitated  ;  and  surely  the  situation  of  that  people  must 
be  to  him  a  pleasing  study,  especially  if  from  their  history  he  can 
learn  lessons  which  may  now  be  applicable  and  useful.  Permit  us, 
then,  to  allude  to  some  of  the  phases  through  which  the  Greeks  have 
passed  in  their  progress  from  the  zenith  of  power  and  refinement,  down 
to  the  nadir  of  ignorance  and  degradation  ;  but,  first,  to  make  a  few 
remarks  suggested  by  the  actual  appearances  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  surprises  the  simple  traveler  in  Greece, 
is  that  so  much  learned  speculation  should  have  been  thrown  away 
upon  the  causes  of  the  existence  of  separate  states,  so  near  to  each 
other,  yet  so  entirely  independent ;  for  the  very  nature  of  the  country 
seems  to  explain  it.  Greece  is  every  where  intersected  by  chains  of 
mountains,  running  irregularly  in  all  directions ;  these  are  not  formed 
as  in  other  countries  by  a  gradual  rise  from  the  sea,  but  they  start  out, 
rugged  and  precipitate,  from  the  smooth  level  of  the  plains ;  and,  as  in 
sailing  among  the  isles  of  the  Egean,  the  bowsprit  of  your  ship  may 
touch  the  rocks  on  the  shore,  while  the  keel  is  far  from  the  bottom, — 
so,  in  driving  along  the  plains  of  Greece,  you  may  skirt  the  rocky  wall 
which  rises  rapidly  to  a  mountainous  height,  without  your  horse  leav- 
ing the  smooth  green  sward  which  stretches  away  for  miles,  till  bound- 
ed by  a  similar  wall  on  the  other  side.  On  these  vast  and  fertile  plains 
you  can  see  no  relic  of  ancient  times,  though  the  ploughshare  of  the 
husbandman  sometimes  turns  up  the  coins,  and  metal  implements  of 
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hia  forefathers.  But  on  every  mountain  top,  on  every  projecting  crag, 
you  see  the  venerable  ruins  of  castles,  the  massy  walls,  the  heavy 
towers  which  mark  the  Acro  polis  of  the  surrounding  country.  From 
the  plain  of  Argos,  you  may  see  the  walls  of  Tyrynthus,  which  Homer 
says  were  built  by  the  Cyclops  ;  the  towers  of  Larissa  ;  the  heights  of 
Nauplion,  and  the  domains  of  Agamemnon,  king  of  men ;  yet  all  these 
were  peopled  by  separate  and  independent  tribes. 

Before  the  laws  were  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  men,  they  built 
castles  on  some  rugged  height ;  they  went  out  upon  the  plains  only  in 
the  day  time,  and  came  into  the  castle  with  their  cattle  and  tools  at 
night.  As  they  became  stronger,  they  built  houses  outside  of  the 
castle  walls,  and  retired  only  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy ;  and  when 
the  community  became  too  numerous  tor  the  castle  to  hold  them,  they 
enclosed  the  space  around  it  with  high  walls,  and  thus  formed  their 
city ;  while  the  existence  of  the  fortress  above,  gave  the  opportunity  to 
some  adventurous  person  to  seize  upon  it  and  power  together. 

The  proximity  of  these  castles  is  another  remarkable  circumstance  ; 
for  we  hear  so  much  of  the  power  of  Athens  and  of  Sparta,  we  con- 
ceive such  high  ideas  of  the  domains  of  the  kings  and  rulers  of  Greece, 
that  we  suppose  they  must  have  been  extensive  ;  and  nothing  shows 
more  strongly  the  different  excellencies  of  different  ages,  than  a  com- 
parison of  the  facilities  for  communication  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  Greece  carried  the  arts  and  the  sciences  to  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, which  we  can  hardly  hope  ever  to  imitate  in  this  country ;  yet 
how  inferior  was  she  in  the  means  of  producing  and  communicating 
objects  of  comfort  to  the  people.  Athens  and  Laccdsmon  were  far-off 
rivals  ;  it  was  a  long  journey,  through  various  and  hostile  states,  from 
one  to  the  other.  Yet  with  our  means  of  communication  we  might 
leave  Athens  in  the  morning,  pass  the  Megaride  and  through  the  Co- 
rinthian domains,  cross  the  kingdom  of  Agamemnon,  aud  the  states 
ofNemeaand  Argos,  travel  the  whole  extent  of  the  Lacedsmonian 
territory,  traverse  Messenia,  and  the  realms  of  old  King  Nestor,  and 
arrive  at  Pylus  before  night. 

In  regarding  these  castles,  and  the  relics  they  contain,  besides  the 
indescribably  pleasant,  yet  melancholy  associations  which  they  revive, 
the  traveler  is  struck  with  the  marks  which  they  bear  of  the  different 
state  of  the  arts  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  during  the  different 
periods  at  which  they  were  altered,  extended,  or  repaired  ;  and  he  is 
led  into  reflections  upon  the  effect  of  government  and  other  institutions 
upon  them.  At  the  bottom  ho  will  see  the  wall  composed  of  com- 
mon unhewn  rocks,  of  flinty  hardness,  and  incalculable  weight,  piled 
rudely  upon  each  other,  and  forming,  from  their  immense  size  and 
ponderosity,  a  barrier  strong  as  the  base  of  a  mountain.  These  are  the 
Cyclopian  remains,  formed  before  the  art  of  building  was  known,  and 
yet  such  was  the  size  and  weight  of  the  materials,  that  they  are  the 
most  durable  of  all ;  and  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  it  is,  that  while 
the  buildings  were  so  rude,  men  should  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
machinery  necessary  to  hoist  to  the  tops  of  their  wails  huge  blocks  of 
flint-stone  of  more  than  a  hundred  tons  weight. 

On  the  top  of  this  lower  stratum  you  may  find  layers  of  smaller 
stones,  of  irregular  shape,  rough  on  the  front  but  with  the  sides  fitted 
to  each  other— marking  a  step  in  the  art  of  building,  an  improvement 
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of  a  later  age  ;  above  this,  another  layer  of  square  hewn  stones  ;  then, 
perhaps,  blocks  of  marble  so  nicely  fitted  and  polished  as  to  indicate 
that  the  working  of  stone  had  arrived  to  great  perfection  ;  then,  above 
this,  comes  the  brick-work  of  the  Romans,  indicating  a  decline  of  the 
art;  on  this  is  reared  a  tower,  constructed,  perhaps,  by  the  Venitians, 
of  mortar  and  smaU  stones  ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  some  wretched 
wood-work,  the  platform  for  a  cannon,  of  Turkish  or  Greek  construc- 
tion. What  a  lesson  does  such  a  sight  teach  to  us!  Where  will  you 
find  in  history,  a  page  so  impressive,  as  the  moral  written  by  the  finger 
of  time  on  the  old  gray  walls  of  Corinth  or  Athens  ? 

A  walk  among  the  ruins  of  the  buildings  within  these  castles  is 
alike  interesting  and  instructive;  and  we  can  learn  much,  not  only  of 
the  character  of  the  people  who  constructed  them,  but  of  the  influence 
of  the  various  political  and  civil  institutions  in  different  ages,  upon  this 
character  ;  nor  does  any  thing  show  more  strongly  the  importance  of 
such  institutions,  than  a  contemplation  of  the  remnants  of  antiquity. 
We  all  know  the  excellence  to  which  the  Greeks  carried  the  fine  arts; 
wc  know  that,  taking  them  in  the  rude  state  in  which  they  existed  in 
Egypt  and  the  East,  they  rapidly  brought  them  to  a  wonderful  degree 
of  perfection  ;  and  the  gradations  in  this  progress  we  can  trace  in. the 
remaining  ruins  : — 

M  First  unadorned, 
And  nobly  plain,  the  manly  Doric  roae; 
The  Ionic  then  with  decent  matron  grace 
Her  airy  pillar  heaved  ;  luxuriant  last 
The  rich  Corinthian  spread  her  wanton  wreath — 
The  whole  so  measured  true, — so  lessened  off 
By  fair  proportion,  that  the  marble  pile 
Formed  to  repel  the  still  or  stormy  waste 
Of  rolling  ages,  light  as  fabrics  looked 
That  from  the  magic  wand  aerial  rise." 

Some  speculative  men  have  endeavored  to  explain  the  superiority  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  in  the  arts,  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  climate; 
while  others  attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  the  governments,  or  the 
patronage  of  individuals.;  but  if  climate  made  men  of  brilliant  genius, 
then  should  Greece  always  have  produced  them ;  if  government,  by 
any  course  of  policy,  could  effect  it,  they  should  have  appeared  and 
disappeared  as  the  governments  changed  their  character.  But  may  we 
not  better  explain  the  superiority  by  reflecting  upon  the  national  char- 
acter, and  observing  the  modifications  given  to  this  character  by  the 
i  different  social  feelings  and  social  institutions  in  different  ages.  We 

hold  that  the  tone  and  organization  of  society  has  more  influence 
upon  the  arts  and  upon  learning,  than  any  and  all  other  circumstan- 
ces,— and  the  history  of  the  arts  in  Greece  goes  strongly  to  confirm 
our  belief.  The  Greeks,  as  a  people,  are  intelligent,  and  have  a  keen 
sense  of  the  grand  and  beautiful, — in  other  words,  have  taste  ;  .now 
peculiar,  political  and  social  institutions  have  drawn  this  forth  or  kept 
it  down  in  different  ages  ;  but  no  edict  of  any  of  their  various  govern- 
ments has  been  able  to  call  it  forth  at  will.  When  Athens  was  in  her 
glory,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  in 
fine,  were  held  in  high  repute  ;  the  people  honored  the  artist  more 
than  the  noble  or  the  nabob;  they  dignified  the  professions  by  enact- 
ing that  no  slave  should  ever  exercise  them  ;  and  the  laurel  crown  was 
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a  higher  honor  than  a  diadem  of  gold.  When  Polygnolus  refused  pay- 
ment for  his  painting  of  the  Trojan  war,  though  pressed  by  the  people 
to  name  his  price,  he  was  rewarded  by  a  decree  of  the  Amphyctiooic 
council,  that  wherever  he  went  he  should  be  the  guest  of  the  nation, 
and  it  was  forbidden  to  take  money  of  him. 

Nor  did  the  government  alone  direct  these  matters  ;  there  are  proofs 
that  the  assembled  people  interested  themselves  directly  ;  in  one  in- 
stance, when  Pericles  was  directing  some  work  of  magnificence,  and 
heard  the  people  talking  about  the  immense  cost,  he  turned  and  asked 
them  if  they  would  allow  him  to  pay  it  out  of  his  own  fortune,  and  in- 
scribe on  the  building,  "  Erected  by  Pericles  ?"  "  No !  no !"  cried  they 
all ;  "  let  them  be  paid  for  from  the  common  treasury,  that  we  may  all 
share  the  glory." 

Now  the  question  of  whether  despotism  or  liberal  political  institu- 
tions tend  most  to  develop  genius  in  a  people,  must  be  secondary  to 
the  question  of  whether,  under  the  one  as  under  the  other,  the  people 
can  place  the  fiat  of  their  approbation  upon  the  artist ;  and  surely  this 
is  not  the  case  ;  the  government  may  decree  a  crown  of  laurel,  but 
unless  the  people  hold  this  crown  in  honor,  as  well  might  the  artist 
wind  a  wisp  of  straw  about  his  brow.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
fate  of  the  arts  after  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans.  The 
Romans  never  were  a  people  of  taste ;  it  was  not  in  their  national 
character,  and  no  government  could  make  them  so;  and  when  the 
crowd  of  Greek  artists  resorted  to  Rome,  though  they  were  supported 
and  pampered  by  the  state,  they  soon  dwindled,  because  they  were  not 
honored  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Others  were  brought  over,  and 
every  thing  was  done  which  imperial  munificence  could  do,  to  revive 
the  arts  ;  but  in  vain — the  profession  of  the  artist  was  held  an  ignoble 
one, — it  was  exercised  by  a  conquered  nation,  by  slaves,  and  it 
sunk  to  insignificance.  Compare  the  monuments  of  Rome  with  those 
of  Athens, — look  at  the  relics  which  were  brought  to  Rome  from 
Greece,  and  see  how  the  inspiring  touch  of  genius  is  stamped  upon 
the  one,  and  the  mark  of  decay  upon  the  other.  Some  of  the  empe- 
rors, despairing  of  making  the  artists,  execute  their  statues  equal  to 
those  from  Greece,  used  to  knock  off  the  heads  of  statues  of  the  Gre- 
cian heroes,  and  cause  their  own  likenesses  to  be  placed  upon  the 
bodies.  Does  not  this  show  also  that  the  Roman  people,  like  our 
own  gentlemen  now-a-days,  encouraged  only  those  artists  who  could 
administer  to  their  personal  vanity,  by  producing  good  heads  and  busts 
as  mere  likenesses ;  while  they  neglected  every  other  branch  of  the 
arts  ?  for  we  find  that  of  the  marbles  left  us  by  those  ages,  the  busts 
and  heads  alone  are  excellent ;  the  statuary  and  the  buildings  are  in 
inferior  style. 

Quickness  of  perception  and  taste  are  national  characteristics  of  the 
Greeks,  and  have  always  by  them  been  preserved,  to  a  certain  degree, 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  When,  upon  the  revival  of 
learning  in  Italy,  the  arts  began  again  to  flourish,  they  were  indebted 
much  to  refugee  Greeks;  the  mosaic  owes  its  perfection,  and  partly 
its  origin,  to  them;  and  even  in  this  age,  slaves  as  they  have  been  to 
the  Turks  in  body,  they  are  their  masters  in  the  arts  ;  and  distinguish 
themselves  above  all  the  subjected  people  of  the  Turkish  empire.  If  a 
great  mosque  is  to  be  built,  a  Greek's  head  superintends,  and  Greek 
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mechanics  execute;  and  none  but  Greeks  can  build  the  shipping 
or  cast  the  cannon.  It  is  really  astonishing  to  see  a  master-workman 
build  ships  of  beautiful  form  and  great  swiftness,  without  a  model, 

without  even  knowing  the  principles  of  mensuration,  or  being  able 
to  calculate  the  square  or  cube  of  a  number;  he  builds  he  knows 
not  how  ;  he  carries  a  model  in  his  mind,  and  produces  a  light  and 
elegant  vessel.  Ship-building  is  the  only  art  which  the  modern  Greeks 
have  been  encouraged  to  study  ;  nay,  which  has  not  been  almost 
forbidden  them;  and,  in  that,  they  have  so  far  excelled,  that  the 
Greek  ships  are  decidedly  the  most  beautifully  modeled  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  for  lightness,  beauty,  and  speed,  can  compare  with  our 
own. 

Without  pretending  that  those  peculiarities  which  constitute  national 
character  are  more  strongly  stamped  upon  the  Greek  than  upon  other 
nations,  we  would,  nevertheless,  insist,  that,  as  a  people,  they  have 
never  lost  their  identity  ;  that  they  never  have  been  swallowed  up  by 
the  torrent  of  invasion,  and  confounded  with  other  races.  Nay,  more; 
we  maintain  that  they  have  preserved,  to  a  very  considerable  degree, 
the  distinguishing  traits  of  their  old  national  character,  and  that  under 
every  favoring  circumstance,  this  character  has  developed  itself  and  •> 
will  continue  so  to  do. 

When  we  consider  how  often  the  storm  of  invasion  has  swept 
across  the  plains  of  Greece,  how  her  people  have  been  made  to  drain 
to  the  very  dregs  the  cup  of  humiliation  and  bondage,  we  shall  be 
surprised  that  any  vestige  of  their  original  character  remains,  and 
forced  to  confess  that  the  original  impress  must  have  been  very 
strong.  First  the  Romans  reduced  Greece  to  the  state  of  a  servile 
province  ;  her  semi-barbarous  commanders  carried  not  only  havoc 
among  the  inhabitants,  but  ruin  among  her  monuments.  Next  came 
the  Scythians  with  fire  and  sword.  Then  Alaric  led  his  savage  Goths 
through  the  valleys  and  over  the  plains  of  Greece,  scattering  death  and 
destruction  around  them,  and  marking  their  track  with  the  ashes  of 
cities  ami  the  bones  of  the  people.  Then  followed  centuries  of  dark- 
ness and  oblivion,  in  which  we  lose  sight  of  the  very  name  of  Greece. 
Then  come  a  swarm  of  crusaders,  like  locusts,  to  devour  the  substance, 
and  crush  the  spirit  of  the  people.  At  last  the  Venitians  get  posses- 
sion, and  rule  the  land  with  a  rod  so  severe,  with  a  system  so  sub- 
versive of  every  moral  principle,  every  national  feeling,  that  Greece 
may  be  said  to  have  gained,  when  the  hundred  years'  struggle  termi- 
nated,— when  the  cross  paled  before  the  crescent,  and  the  Janissaries 
bivouacked  within  the  walls  of  the  Parthenon. 

How  instructive  is  the  history  of  the  fortunes  and  the  miseries  of 
poor  Greece  to  every  man  !  but,  to  the  classic  scholar,  the  subject  is 
doubly  dear, — dear,  even  when  contemplated  at  home  ;  but  when  he 
stands  in  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  when  he  treads  on  the  graves  of 
the  heroes  of  Marathon,  or  leans  pensive  against  the  broken  columns 
of  the  Parthenon — then  he  feels  the  force  of  the  lines  of  a  noble  bard  ; 
he  feels,  that 

Where'er  he  treadt 't  is  haunted,  holy  ground  ; 
No  earth  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould, 
Bat  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around, 
And  all  the  muse's  tale  seems  truly  told, 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing,  to  behold 
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The  scenes  his  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon  : 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold 
Defies  the  power  which  crushed  the  temples  gone  ; 
Age  shakes  Athena's  towers,  but  spares  grey  Marathon. 

He  feels  that 

Greece  is  no  lightsome  land  of  social  mirth ; 

But  he  whom  sadness  sootheth  may  abide, 

And  scarce  regret  the  region  of  his  birth, 

When  wandering  bIow  by  Delphi's  sacred  side, 

Or  gating  on  the  plain  where  Greek  and  Persian  died. 

But  with  his  melancholy  reflections  the  scholar  mingles  some  feelings 
of  pleasure,  when  he  reflects  that  such  is  the  charm  of  knowledge, — 
such  the  irresistible  claim  of  genius  and  taste  upon  the  respect  of 
mankind,  that  it  exerted  great  sway  even  over  barbarians;  and  Athens, 
guarded  only  by  the  panoply  of  her  glorious  name,  escaped  the  utter 
ruin  which  fell  upon  Lacedaemon,  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  other  cities, 
her  superiors  in  power  and  in  arms.  In  the  civil  war  of  the  Romans, 
when  Greece  was  the  arena  on  which  two  mighty  champions  strug- 
gled for  the  sceptre  of  the  world,  the  people  of  Athens, — espousing 
what  they  thought  the  republican  cause, — threw  up  their  caps  and 
shouted,  "  Long  live  Great  Pompey  and  when  the  magnanimous 
Caesar  had  carried  all  before  him,  and  Athens  was  at  his  mercy,  he 
said,  "  I  forgive  the  living  for  the  sake  of  the  dead."  How  much 
more  surely  can  we  count  upon  the  impulses  of  a  naturally  generous 
soul,  than  upon  those  factitious  characters  who  pretend  to  stifle  the 
voice  of  nature  with  the  maxims  of  philosophy  ;  how  different  was  the 
conduct  of  Brutus  from  that  of  bis  great,  his  murdered  friend  ;  for  we 
find  him  before  the  battle  of  Philippi  promising  his  soldiers  the  beauty 
and  booty  of  Sparta,  if  they  gained  the  victory,  because  Sparta,  faithful 
to  the  memory  of  Caesar,  had  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  his  avengers. 

Her  excellence  in  the  arts,  in  literature,  in  refinement,  still  threw 
about  Athens  an  irresistible  charm,  and  secured  her  importance  long 
after  Sparta  had  fallen,  not  only  into  complete  insignificance,  but  even 
into  contempt.  How  sudden  and  mighty  is  the  change,  when  within  a 
few  years  after  their  conquest  of  Athens,  we  find  the  descendants  of 
the  proud  Spartans  pleading  in  the  courts  of  Rome  for  justice  against 
the  Messenians,  who  had  seized  upon  a  temple  which  they  claimed, — 
the  temple  of  the  same  Goddess  Diana,  for  the  defence  of  whose  rights 
Lacedaemon  had  begun  the  Messenian  wars.  At  this  time  Athens 
too  had  fallen  from  her  high  estate,  but  her  walls  were  crowded  with 
the  young,  the  rich,  the  noble,  the  aspiring,  from  every  land  ;  parents 
named  their  children  after  the  great  men  of  her  history ;  kings 
and  princes  came  on  classic  pilgrimages  to  her  shrines ;  and  Adrian 
thought  the  title  of  emperor  not  glorious  enough,  until  he  had  added 
that  of  Archon  of  Athens.  The  poets  of  Rome  sang  her  praises : 
the  name  of  Athens  was  ever  in  the  mouths  of  Horace  and  Virgil ;  and 
Cicero  followed  the  crowd  to  learn  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  taste,  in 
the  birth-place  of  genius,  and  among  the  chef  cCceuvres  of  art.  Until 
the  sun  of  knowledge  went  down  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages, 
Athens  was  still  the  light,  the  eye  of  the  world  ;  and,  in  the  beautiful 
language  of  Chateaubriand,  "  when  Europe  roused  herself  from  the 
sleep  of  barbarism,  her  first  cry  was  for  Athens, — what  has  become  of 
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Atliens  ? — and  when  it  was  known  that  her  ruins  existed,  men  turned 
their  melancholy  steps  towards  them,  as  though  they  had  found  the 
ashes  of  their  mother." 

In  the  examination  of  their  nationality,  the  question  arises,  To  what 
must  we  attribute  the  preservation  of  the  identity  of  the  Greek  race 
through  ages  of  barbarous  ignorance  and  humiliating  oppression  down 
to  the  present  time,  when  the  day-star  of  Grecian  glory  is  again 
appearing  above  the  horizon  ?  And  they  seem  to  be,  first,  the 
adoption  of  the  Christian  religion ;  second,  the  preservation  of  their 
native  tongue ;  third,  the  existence,  in  all  ages,  of  hardy  independent 
mountaineers,  who,  in  the  fastnesses  of  Greece,  have  kept  alive  the 
sacred  fire  of  liberty  ;  and,  fourth,  the  preservation  of  their  peculiar 
municipal  institutions. 

First,  the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion.  When  Constantine 
transferred  the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Constantinople,  he  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  all  the  Greeks  became  its  proselytes;  and, 
had  the  unity  of  religion  long  continued,  such  was  the  number  and 
the  influence  of  the  Latins,  that  the  Greek  character  would  have  been 
lost  in  the  Roman  ;  but  the  schism  soon  took  place  and  separated  the 
two  churches  completely.  The  empire  of  the  West  fell  under  the  oft- 
repeated  blows  of  the  barbarians;  Rome  was  enslaved,  while  Byzan- 
tium was  free ;  and  the  whole  Greek  nation,  clinging  to  their  religious 
faith,  were  preserved  by  it  during  the  convulsions  which  preceded  the 
fall  of  the  empire  of  the  East. 

Next  came  the  Crusaders,  on  their  errand  of  folly  ;  and,  holding 
every  man  a  heretic  that  would  not  bow  the  knee  to  the  cross,  and 
kiss  the  toe  of  the  Pope,  they  persecuted  the  Greeks  because  they 
rejected  the  supremacy  of  his  Holiness,  and  clung  to  the  robes  of  their 
patriarch  ;  and  persecution,  we  know,  but  heightens  religious  zeal. 

The  Greeks  would  have  been  in  greater  danger  of  losing  their 
national  character,  during  the  long  sway  of  the  Venitians  over  their 
country,  had  not  these  good  Papists  held  the  schismatics  in  abhor- 
rence ;  and  the  difference  of  religion  acted  as  a  repulsive  principle 
between  the  two  people,  who,  though  in  immediate  contact,  no  more 
united  than  does  oil  with  water. 

Next  came  the  turn  of  the  Turks,  and  then  not  only  were  the 
Greeks  secure,  by  different  faith,  from  amalgamation,  but  the  cord  of 
their  national  union  was  strengthened  by  the  policy  of  Mahomet  and 
his  successors;  a  policy  much  more  liberal  than  that  of  the  Crusaders; 
who,  with  the  peaceful  banners  of  Christ  over  their  heads,  and  his 
lamb-like  precepts  in  their  mouths,  nourished  the  feelings  of  tigers  in 
their  hearts,  and  wielded  the  sword  of  extermination  with  their  hands. 
Mahomet  granted  his  protection  to  the  Christians,  and  his  religion 
forbad  them  to  be  converted  by  force,  so  long  as  they  paid  a  tax  for 
their  heads;  nay,  when  he  visited  the  monastery  of  Mount  Sinai,  he 
gave  to  the  monks  a  charter,  containing  important  privileges;  and,  as 
he  could  not  sign  it  with  a  pen,  he  dipped  his  fingers  and  thumb  in 
the  ink,  and  placed  them  under  the  parchment ;  thus  making  his 
mark,  as  ignorant  people  now  do  their  cross.  This  curious  parch- 
ment is  still  in  existence. 

Mahomet  II.  after  he  had  taken  Constantinople,  saw  at  once  the 
policy  of  keeping  up  the  hostility  between  the  Greek  and  Romish 
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churches,  and  he  established  the  Patriarchal  throne  in  Constantinople; 
making  the  Patriarch  not  only  head  of  the  Greek  church,  but  enabling 
him,  by  certain  im|H>rtant  privileges,  to  be  really  the  head  and  rallying 
point  of  the  Greek  nation.  The  Patriarch  exercised  a  sway  over  every 
church  in  Greece;  he  had  a  court  which  judged  even  in  laical  affairs, 
and  he  could  condemn  to  prison  or  to  the  galleys  any  Greek,  without 
it  being  in  the  power  of  the  Sultan  even  to  cancel  the  sentence.  The 
only  way  a  Greek  could  escape  going  into  prison,  to  exile,  or  to  the 
galleys,  was  to  cry  out  that  he  w  ished  to  embrace  Mahometanism,  and 
straightway  he  was  delivered  from  the  hands  of  the  guard,  and  could 
shake  bis  turbaned  head  iu  defiance,  under  the  very  beard  of  the 
Patriarch. 

There  is,  or  was,  among  Mussulmen,  a  strange  mixture  of  bigotry 
and  liberality,  of  barbarism  and  good  feeling;  they  almost  always 
respected  the  Greek  monasteries;  and  there  have  been  instances  of  the 
gracious  notice  of  Sultans  toward  Christian  nunneries ;  notwith- 
standing, as  a  Greek  author  observes,  they  are  so  ungallant  as  to 
deny  women  even  a  little  rivulet  of  honey  in  Paradise,  while  they 
grant  to  men  whole  rivers  of  delicious  beverage;  for  it  is  a  fact,  that 
the  nuns  of  an  Italian  convent,  having  had  their  furniture  destroyed 
by  the  fanatic  republicans  of  France,  and  being  instigated,  probably, 
by  some  wag,  did,  in  their  simplicity,  send  a  petition  to  his  pious 
Highness  the  Grand  Seignior,  for  three  Turkey  carpets,  one  green,  one 
blue,  and  the  other  rose  color.  This  petition  was  granted,  as  soon  as 
read,  and  the  Sultan  gallantly  selected  and  forwarded  the  carpets, 
with  his  compliments,  to  gladden  the  eyes  and  warm  the  feet  of  the 
good-natured  sisters. 

The  monasteries,  which  sprung  up  in  every  retired  nook  and  corner 
of  Greece,  served  other  purposes  than  merely  preserving  the  mumme- 
ries  of  the  Greek  religion,  and  the  unity  of  the  Greek  faith;  within 
their  walls  were  secreted  many  precious  manuscripts  ;  to  them  retired 
men  of  talent  and  learning,  who  kept  up  the  literature  and  preserved 
in  its  purity  the  language  of  the  country  ;  aud  all  the  religious  services 
were  performed  in  the  ancient  Greek  tongue. 

The  monasteries  of  Mount  Athoswere  the  most  singular  in  Greece, 
and  form  an  interesting  study  for  antiquarians.  Athos  is  the  im- 
mense rocky  peninsula,  through  the  neck  of  which  Xerxes  attempted 
to  cut  a  canal,  the  remnants  of  which  are  still  visible.  This  moun- 
tain, which  a  bold  artist  proposed  to  hew  into  the  image  of  a  man,  is, 
and  has  been  for  centuries,  decked  with  churches  erected  to  the  living 
God.  During  fifteen  hundred  years  it  has  been  the  resort  and  refuge 
of  pious  Greeks,  who  enjoyed  there  security  and  solitude.  Of  late 
years,  it  so  much  increased,  that,  upon  a  moderate  calculation,  it  had 
more  than  five  thousand  inmates,  or  dependents  upon  its  numerous 
convents,  where  neither  woman  was  admitted  to  distract  their  thoughts 
from  heaven,  nor  Turk  to  spoil  their  possessions.  They  paid  a  tax  to 
the  Sultan,  but  lived  in  entire  independence,  and  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula  was  under  their  control. 

The  second  cause,  to  which  we  would  attribute  the  identity  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  Greeks,  and  the  present  existence  of  the  old  nation- 
al characteristics,  is  the  preservation  of  the  language  in  a  singular  degree 
of  purity.  And  here  we  know  we  shall  be  met  by  the  common  opinion, 
vol.  .vi  36 
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that  the  modern  Greek  is  a  barbarous  corruption  of  the  ancient, — an 
error  as  prevalent,  among  those  who  adopt  opinions  hastily,  as  it  is 
apparent  to  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  correctly-  Lord 
Byron,  who  knew  no  more  of  modem  Greek  than  he  did  of  the  Chal- 
daic,  has  given  prevalence  to  the  error,  by  publishing,  as  specimens  of 
the.  modern  Greek,  pieces  which  represent  the  language  about  as 
correctly,  as  would  the  doggrel  verses  of  Jim  Crow  represent  the  con- 
dition of  poesy  in  the  United  States. 

In  fact,  Greece  has  been  so  completely  lost  to  the  world,  and  con- 
sidered as  so  sunk  in  ignorance  and  degradation,  that  people  are  as 
little  prepared  to  believe  in  the  ideutity  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
language,  as  they  were  that  hardy  bands  existed  in  her  mountains,  who 
had  never  bowed  the  knee  to  the  Mussulraen.  But  there  is  no  resist- 
ing the  truth,  and  a  slight  examination  of  the  subject  will  show  how 
little  the  language  has  changed,  and  what  wonderful  progress  has 
been  made  toward  the  restoration  of  Greek  literature  within  the  last 
century. 

We  have  observed,  that  after  the  Romans  took  possession  of  Greece, 
the  language  was  preserved  by  the  church  ;  in  fact,  after  a  very  long 
period  from  the  days  of  Polybius,  Plutarch,  and  Pausanias;  we  find 
such  writers  as  Basil,  Gregory,  and  Chrysostom,  who  eloquently  wrote 
in  a  language  nearly  as  pure  and  forcible  as  their  great  predecessors. 
In  the  course  of  ages,  the  language  of  the  people  changed  some,  as  do 
ail  languages ;  but  it  was  principally  by  the  introduction  of  foreign 
words,  and  the  variation  of  some  nouns  and  verbs.  "  In  short,"  says  one 
of  the  ablest  scholars  of  this  or  any  other  country,  "  the  difference 
between  the  two  dialects  consists  rather  in  the  style  than  in  the  basis 
of  the  language  ;  the  new  dialect  partakes  of  the  genius  and  color  of 
modern  idioms,  without  losing  any  thing  of  the  ductility,  the  opulence 
or  variety  of  the  ancient."  It  is  impossible  to  judge  of  a  language  by 
the  colloquial  forms  of  the  people  ,  the  man,  who  should  have  known 
nothing  more  of  English  than  what  he  gathered  from  the  study  of 
Byron  or  Irving,  would  be  sadly  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  language  of 
the  people  ;  and  he  who  expects  the  modern  Greeks  to  talk  in  the 
style  in  which  Demosthenes  wrote,  is  equally  unreasonable. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  there  has  been  a 
great  revival  of  learning  in  Greece ;  thousands  of  Greeks  sought  out 
the  Universities  of  Europe,  and  there  received  a  perfect  education  ; 
while  in  every  favored  part  of  Greece,  high  schools  and  respectable 
colleges  were  established ;  the  colleges  at  Yannina,  at  Scio,  and  at 
Xydonia,  might  have  compared  well  with  many  in  this  country  ;  and 
few  professors  among  us  have  more  literary  merit  than  had  Phillipidas, 
Constandas,  Psilas,  and  Coray.  Four  periodicals,  written  in  so  pure  a 
atyle  that  the  ancient  Greek  scholars  of  any  country  could  read  them, 
were  circulated  in  Greece  ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  it  is  an 
indisputable  fact,  that,  since  the  year  17S0,  more  than  three  thousand 
different  books  have  been  printed  and  circulated  among  the  modern 
Greeks;  most  of  these,  being  translations,  were  printed  at  Vienna,  at 
Trieste,  and  at  other  places  where  multitudes  of  Greeks  had  estab- 
lished themselves. 

Tragedies  and  comedies,  written  in  modern  Greek,  were  performed 
in  small  theatres,  and  the  language  used  was  always  such  as  an 
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ancient  Greek  scholar,  with  slight  application,  could  understand.  It 
will  be  asked,  Where  was  the  wealth  to  support,  and  the  taste  to  relish 
these  things  ? — and  we  point  to  the  flourishing  towns  of  Chios  and 
Xydonia,  to  Smyrna  and  Vannina  ;  we  ask  the  inquirers  to  look  at 
the  history  ol*  Hydra,  and  Ipsara,  and  Spelzia,  and  the  other  commer- 
cial islands,  where  the  Turks  never  landed,  and  where  the  Greeks, 
enjoyed  the  most  important  privileges,  subject  only  to  the  capitation 
tax.  From  these  islands  there  went  forth  more  than  six  hundred 
square-rigged  vessels,  whitening  with  their  sails  not  only  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Black  Sea,  but  finding  their  way  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  up  the  Baltic  ;  there  were  nearly  twenty  thousand  hardy  and 
expert  mariners,  voyaging  free  and  fearless  in  their  floating  castles, 
often  covered,  indeed,  with  the  Russian  flag,  but  with  the  Greek 
language  on  their  lips,  and  Grecian  hearts  in  their  bosoms.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  wonderful  commercial  spring,  which  took  place  the 
moment  the  wants  of  Turkey"  obliged  her  to  favor  the  Greeks,  was  an 
influx  of  wealth  to  those  engaged  ;  splendid  edifices  sprung  up  on  the 
rocks  of  Ipsara  ;  the  dwellings  of  the  merchants  of  Hydra  sparkled 
with  marble  ;  and  the  purses  of  the  rich  were  open  to  the  wants  of  the 
literati  of  the  country. 

It  will  be  tedious  to  enter  now  into  a  detail  of  the  points  in  which 
the  modern  Greek  language  differs  from  the  ancient ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
the  resemblance  is  so  great  that  a  good  ancient  Greek  scholar  could, 
in  a  few  days,  read  fluently  a  modern  Greek  newspaper  ;  and  provided 
he  had  learned  the  ancient  language  with  the  modern  pronunciation, 
he  could  at  once  make  himself  understood  in  the  country,  and  soon 
converse  fluently. 

Is  it  not  extraordinary  with  what  tenacity  we  cling  to  the  different 
methods  of  pronouncing  the  ancient  Greek  in  our  schools  and  colleges, 
when  it  is  of  as  little  consequence,  as  it  is  of  little  certainty,  how  the 
ancient  Greeks  pronounced  it ;  and  when  several  millions  of  their 
descendants  use  another  and  an  uniform  method  t  The  ancient  Greek 
is  again  becoming  a  living  language — our  young  men,  who  study  it 
profoundly,  might  make  themselves  understood  by  a  whole  nation,  if 
they  were  taught  the  language  properly  ;  but  learning  it  as  they  do,  with 
an  entirely  different  accentuation  and  pronunciation,  they  might  as 
well  talk  Choctaw,  as  say  Alpha,  Beta  to  a  modern  Greek.  There  is  a 
standard  of  pronunciation  for  all  nations ;  yet  how  few  adopt  it ! 
how  few  attempt  to  spare  something  of  the  loss  incurred  in  the  study 
of  the  ancient  Greek,  by  enabling  the  scholar  to  converse  in  the  mod- 
ern ! 

It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  the  scholar,  that  the  revival  of  literature  has 
done  more  to  effect  the  regeneration  of  Greece  than  any  other  cause  : 
the  sons  of  science  have  repaid  the  debt  they  owed  to  Athens,  the 
mother  of  arts,  by  freeing  her  from  the  thraldom  of  slavery :  the  pens 
of  her  scholars  have  done  as  much  as  the  swords  of  her  patriots  ;  and 
Coray,  and  Rhigas,  and  Negris,  as  much  deserve  the  crown  of  patriotic 
martyrdom,  for  lives  worn  out  in  literary  labors,  as  do  Giorgaki,  or 
Karraiskaki,  or  Botzaris,  who  sealed  their  devotion  with  their  blood 
upon  the  battle-field.  It  requires  no  aid  of  romance,  no  effort  of  im- 
agination, for  those  who  know  Marco  Botzaris,  to  claim  for  him  as 
bright  a  wreath,  as  that,  which  blooms  immortal  on  the  memory  of 
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Leonidas ;  for  the  patriotic  life,  and  the  voluntary  immolation  of  the 
hero  of  Thermopylae,  were  no  more  meritorious  than  the  generous  sac- 
rifices and  the  chivalrous  devotion  of  the  youth,  who  at  Carpenisi 
rushed  upon  certain  death,  but  died  with  the  shout  of  "  victory"  on  his 
lips.  So  the  annals  of  ancient  Greece  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  a 
name  of  more  merit  than  that  of  Rhigas,  the  philosopher,  the  poet  and 
martyr.  This  young  man  distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  ;  and  ran  hourly  risk  of  his  life,  for  the  patriotic 
and  spirit-stirring  songs,  in  which  he  called  his  countrymen  to  rise  in 
rebellion  to  their  tyrants.  He  died  at  last,  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  in  an 
ill-starred  attempt  at  revolution  ;  but  his  poetry  will  not  die  while  Greece 
lives.  One  of  his  songs  may  well  be  compared  to  the  celebrated  Mar- 
seilles Hymn,  a  song  which  hus  been  in  the  mouth  of  every  Greek  for 
fifty  years.  Yes!  long  before  the  revolution,  the  K  e  tes  made  the 
peaks  of  Olympus,  the  cliffs  of  Parnassus,  and  the  caverns  of  Delphi 
ring  out  to  sounds  like  these — 

Sons  of  Greeks,  arise  ! 

The  glorious  hour 's  gone  forth, 
Come  !  worthy  of  such  ties, 

Let  us  show  who  gave  us  birth. 

O  !  Sparta  !  why  in  slumbers 

Lethargic  dost  thou  lie  ! 
Awake  and  join  thy  numbers 

With  Athens-do  ally ! 

Leonidas  recalling, 

That  chief  of  ancient  song, 
Who  saved  ye  once  from  falling, 

The  terrible— the  strong. 

Who  made  that  bold  diversion 

At  old  Thermoplya?. 
And  warring  with  the  Persian, 

To  keep  his  country  free  j 

With  his  three  hundred,  waging 

The  battle,  long  he  stood, 
And,  like  a  lion  raging, 

Expired  in  seas  of  blood. 

Sons  of  Greeks,  let  us  go,  Arc. 

Wo  come  now  to  the  third  of  the  causes,  which  have  mainly  contrib- 
uted to  preserve  the  identity  of  the  Greek  people,  to  keep  up  a  love  of 
freedom  among  them,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  emancipation, 
viz.  the  existence,  in  all  ages,  of  bodies  of  men,  who,  living  in  the 
almost  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  stubbornly  refused  to 
yield  to  the  lords  of  the  plains.  In  remoter  ages,  we  read  of  them  only 
as  robbers  ;  but  the  history  of  the  last  three  or  four  centuries  teaches 
us  that  the  name  and  profession  of  robbers  were  the  only  noble  name 
and  profession  in  Greece.  Always  provided  with  arms,  these  hardy 
mountaineers  made,  from  time  to  time,  descents  upon  the  open  country, 
and  carried  terror  and  devastation  among  the  possessors  of  the  plains. 
They  were  regularly  organized,  and  to  such  importance  did  some  or 
them  rise,  that  we  find  their  organization  under  George  Castriote — sur- 
uamed,  by  the  Turks,  Skender  Bey,  or  Alexander — to  have  been  the 
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greatest  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the  Turks  under  Mahomet  II.  This 
valiant  mountaineer,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  was  the  terror  of  Turkey ; 
he  would,  during  one  week,  scour  like  lightning  over  a  whole  province  ; 
the  next,  throw  himself  in  the  rear  of  armies  sent  to  cut  him  off, — fall 
upon  them  in  the  night,— scatter  them  like  chaff,  and  then  appear 
under  the  very  gates  of  the  capitals. 

After  him  sprang  into  notice  the  tribes  of  Suli,  whose  rocks,  for  cen- 
turies unpolluted  by  the  footsteps  of  Mussulman,  nourished  as  brave 
and  hardy  a  set  of  men  as  the  world  ever  knew.  In  the  Peloponnesus, 
the  heights  of  Taygetus  were  infested  by  bands  of  marauders,  if  not 
more  honest  than  their  ancestors  of  Sparta,  at  least  not  less  brave. 
Among  the  island*,  Crete  had  her  independent  tribes  ;  and  every  moun- 
tain region  of  the  continent  swarmed  with  them.  They  were  called 
Kleftes  or  robbers  ;  but  the  title  was  one  of  which  to  boast  :  the  robber 
gloried  in  his  name,  for  he  spoiled  the  spoiler  of  his  country — honor 
and  not  shame  attached  to  his  calling — he  was  the  robber  at  noon-day 
— the  robber  of  tyrants — he  was  free  and  brave,  and  freedom  and 
bravery  did  not  fail  to  inspire  him  with  noble  sentiments.  41  Go,"  said 
he  to  his  Turkish  prisoners,  whom  he  had  stripped,  "  go,  get  new  arms, 
and  new  clothes,  that  I  may  again  rob  you  !"  There  was  something 
exceedingly  wild,  romantic,  and  enticing,  in  the  situation  and  life  of 
a  Klefte  ;  born  in  a  cavern,  and  cradled  on  the  cliffs,  he  passed  his 
childhood  amongst  the  wildest  and  sublimest  scenes  of  nature  ;  his  first 
exercises  were  to  clamber  among  ihe  rocks;  his  first  lessons  were  in 
the  use  of  arms;  his  first  precepts,  love  of  country  and  liberty,  and 
hatred  to  the  enemies  of  his  religion  and  his  land ;  thus  edu- 
cated, he  became  a  hardy  mountaineer,  a  wild  but  daring  soldier,  and 
a  devoted  patriot ;  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  description  given  of 
them  by  Byron  : — 

H&rk  !  hark  '  to  the  war-drum  ;  its  larum  from  far 

Gives  hope  to  the  valiant,  and  promise  of  war ; 

All  the  sons  of  the  mountain  arise  at  the  note, 

Chimariote,  Illyrian,  and  dark  Suliote. 

O !  who  is  more  brave  than  the  dark  Suliote, 

In  his  snowy  camese  and  his  shaggy  capote  ? 

To  the  wolf  and  the  vulture  he.  leaves  his  wild  flock, 

And  descends  to  the  plain,  like  a  stream  from  the  rock  : 

The  mountains  that  view  him  descend  to  the  shore 

Shall  view  him  as  victor,  or  view  him  no  more. 

The  Turks  found  it  so  difficult  to  hold  the  country  while  the  Kleftes 
were  in  war  with  them,  that  they  made  a  sort  of  compromise,  and  em- 
ployed many  of  them  as  armed  police,  to  guard  the  mountain  passes, 
and  keep  peace  on  the  plains  :  this  kind  of  militia,  which  was  called 
Armatoli,  rapidly  extended  itself,  and  became  an  excellent  nursery  for 
Greek  soldiers:  many  chiefs  of  note  and  influence  arose,  among  them, 
and,  living  perfectly  independent  of  the  Turks,  they  exercised  the 
profession  of  arms,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  late  revolt.  Here,  aa 
on  the  sea,  the  moment  favorable  circumstances  allowed  the  Greek 
character  to  develop  itself,  it  did  not  fail  to  do  so,  and  from  the  cring- 
ing, crouching  slave,  the  Greek  became  ?  bold  and  free  partisan  war- 
rior; the  glens  of  the  mountain  re-echoed  to  his  song  of  freedom, 
and  the  cliffs  bore  aloft  the  banner  of  the  cross ;  while  the  no-less 
hardy  sailor  of  Greece  whitened  every  surrounding  sea  with  his  sails, 
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and  pushed  his  adrenturous  prow  into  every  port,  where  industry  and 
intelligence  could  enable  him  to  reap  a  harvest  of  gain. 

We  come  now  to  the  fourth,  and  last,  but  most  important  of  the 
causes  of  the  preservation  of  the  Greek  national  character  ;  we  mean 
the  existence,  in  all  ages,  of  those  minor  political  institutions,  which 
constitute  what  we  call  municipal  governments,  and  which  left  to  the 
people  the  privilege  of  regulating,  in  their  own  way,  their  own  little 
village  and  domestic  affairs.  They  chose  their  own  officers  for  the 
regulation  of  their  parochial  business,  the  assessment  among  them- 
selves of  the  tax  laid  on  by  their  masters,  and  for  the  management  of 
all  the  district  or  town  affairs. 

These  institutions  are  of  much  more  importance  than  is  generally 
awarded  to  them  ;  we  look  for  the  character  and  the  strength  of  gov- 
ernment in  their  acts  and  their  external  relations  ;  but  for  the  secret 
springs  of  power,  for  that  which  constitutes  the  real  strength  of  the 
fabric,  we  must  look  to  the  little  bonds  of  union  among  the  people — 
for  the  cement  which  holds  the  materials  together,  and  without  which 
the  proudest  fabric  will  crumble  and  fall. 

If  we  would  preserve  for  posterity  the  purity  of  our  glorious  institu- 
tions,— if  we  would  gain  for  our  country  a  high  permanent  rank  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  let  us  look  not  alone  to  the  acts  at  Washing- 
ton,— let  us  count  not  alone  the  number  of  our  ships  or  our  soldiers, 
or  depend  upon  the  physical  resources  of  the  land  ;  but  let  us  watch 
over  our  minor  institutions  and  social  bonds;  the  village  church,  the 
country  school,  the  ballot-box  at  elections, — these,  and  others  like 
them,  are  the  tendrils  of  the  roots,  by  which  the  tree  of  liberty  shall  be 
held  fast  in  our  laud. 

Space  is  not  allowed  us  to  explain  the  extent,  to  which  the  Greeks 
have  always  exercised  these  important  functions,  which,  by  a  sort  of 
blind  fatality,  their  enemies  have  left  to  them.  The  effect  of  it  is, 
however,  most  remarkable  ;  for,  in  some  towns,  for  instance,  in  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor,  the  inhabitants,  cut  off  from  communication 
with  the  rest  of  their  nation,  have  lost  their  native  tongue,  and  adopted 
the  Turkish  ;  others,  as  in  Crete,  have  abandoned  their  religion,  and 
adopted  Mahometanism ;  but  still,  bound  together  by  their  social  prin- 
cipalities, they  preserve  in  a  remarkable  degree  their  national  char- 
acteristics ;  with  the  Turkish  turban  on  their  brows,  and  the  Turkish 
language  on  their  lips,  they  are  still  Greeks  in  heart,  as  they  are  in 
form  and  nature. 

Such  are  some  of  the  causes  which  have  preserved,  in  its  purity,  the 
national  character  and  the  national  spirit  of  the  Greeks ;  a  spirit,  which 
has  been  to  them  "  a  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,"  to 
guide  them  when  they  wandered  darkling  for  ages,  in  slavery  and  deg- 
radation,— which  kept  them  united  when  the  torrent  of  invasion 
rolled  over  their  land,  and  prevented  its  parted  waters  from  overwhelm- 
ing them ;  and  finally,  which  gave  them  the  hearts  to  plan,  and  the 
persevering  courage  to  work  out  their  late  revolution  by  a  seven  years 
war  of  inconceivable  horrors.  Yes  !  to  most  of  us  the  misery  and  de- 
vastation of  that  war  are  inconceivable  ;  and  God  grant  that  our  happy 
land  may  never  learn  the  like.  We  weep  over  the  tale  of  the  sufferings 
of  our  forefathers ;  but  we  should  weep  tears  of  blood,  had  their  woes 
been  like  those,  which  tried  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks.    It  was  a  war 
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which  made  the  whole  land  resound  with  wailing  and  despair  ;  a  time 
when  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  wandered  half  naked  among  the 
mountains — when  women  chased  the  wolf  from  his  den,  that  they  might 
give  birth  to  their  offspring  in  his  lair — when  the  sword,  and  famine, 
and  desolation,  swept  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  earth,  and 
left  the  rest  standing  pale,  and  exhausted,  and  destitute, — the  miserable 
spectres  of  their  former  selves,  among  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  former 
homes. 

It  must  be,  that  the  spirit  which  carried  the  people  through  this 
bloody  trial,  will  not  abandon  them  now  ;  it  will  carry  them  through  the 
present  and  coming  civil  strifes — it  will  propel  them  forward  in  their 
opening  career  to  civilization  and  refinement ;  and,  purged  by  its  fiery 
ordeal  from  their  ignorance  and  degradation,  we  shall  sec  the  Greeks 
again  an  intelligent  and  respectable  people — we  shall  see  Athens  shin- 
ing among  the  lights  of  the  world,  the  capital  of  free  and  regenerated 
Greece.  Yorick. 


REMEMBRANCES. 

They  come  no  "more, — those  sunny  day*, 
O'er  which  the  light  of  Memory  plays 
Like  April's  Bmile  amid  the  rain, 
And  "  turneth  all  the  past  to  pain." 
They  come  no  more  !  and  every  voice 
That  made  my  childish  heart  rejoice, 
Awakes,  to  Fancy's  ear  alone, 
A  sweet  and  evanescent  tone. 

These  glorious  hills,  that  used  to  wear 
The  hue  of  Summer  s  richest  air  ; 
Where  distance  lent  its  softest  light, 
And  made  their  every  aspect  bright ; 
I  wonder,  if  their  peaks  arise, 
Now,  as  of  yore,  amid  the  skies  ; 
If,  in  old  Autumn  s  gorgeous  reign, 
They  yet  their  loveliness  retain  ? 

I  doubt  it  not :  't  is  /  alone 
Have  change,  and  blight,  and  sorrow  known; 
And  that  blue  stream,  which  used  to  play 
In  music,  through  the  livelong  day, 
Had  sounds  for  Boyhood's  subtle  ear, 
Which  weary  Manhood  yearns  to  hear, 
And  sighs,  full  vainly-deep,  to  find 
Their  influence  banished  from  his  mind. 

Tes,  all  the  scenes  that  once  were  new, 
And  wondrous  lovely  to  my  view, 
Where  Home  its  fair  retreat  displays, 
Are  each  unchanged  from  other  days  : 
But  who,  that  loved  them  once  with  me, 
Now  live,  their  winning  charms  to  see? 
I  ask  if  they  have  passed  away— 

And  echo  whispers—"  Whtrc  are  they  ?"  C. 
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THE  NOBLEMAN   AND  THE  FISHERMAN. 

The  Lord  of  St.  Radagaud  counted  among  his  ancestors  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  freebooters  and  outlaws  of  the  earliest  ages, — more 
than  one  of  whom  had  richly  deserved  the  gallows,  for  robbing  the 
poor,  setting  fire  to  cottages,  and  devastating  whole  districts  of  country 
with  fire  and  sword.  They  were  all,  however,  born  with  a  silver  spoon 
in  their  mouths;  and,  instead  of  being  hanged,  obtained,  by  these  gal* 
lant  exploits,  only  new  estates  and  new  honors.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  pedigree  of  the  family  had  been  found  in  Noah's  ark,  and  that  it 
clearly  deduced  their  origin  from  Adam.  No  wonder  the  Lord  of  St. 
Radagaud  was  proud  of  his  ancestry.  But  they  say  two  people  can 
play  at  the  same  game,  and  in  process  of  time  it  happened  that  what 
the  Lords  of  St.  Radagand  had  got  by  rapine  was  lost  in  the  same  way. 
The  right  of  the  strongest  turned  against  them  at  last,  and  by  degrees 
they  were  stripped  of  their  usurpations,  until  nothing  was  left  but  an 
old  castle,  not  worth  plundering,  and  a  waste  of  barren  land,  that 
would  starve  a  grasshopper. 

His  lordship's  castle  was  built  on  the  summit  of  a  high  rock,  from 
whence  he  overlooked  a  waste  of  country  several  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, here  and  ihere  dotted  by  the  most  miserable  cottages  that  ever 
were  seen.  But  this  only  increased  his  consequence  by  comparison. 
They  made  his  abode  appear  the  more  magnificent.  Had  they  been 
good  comfortable  houses,  they  might  have  put  his  castle  out  of  coun- 
tenance :  for  it  was  teriibly  out  at  the  elbows,  and  the  rats  and  rooks 
had  long  ago  abandoned  it  from  sheer  instinct.  This,  however,  only 
made  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand  more  proud,  for  he  maintained  that 
the  ruinous  state  of  his  castle  was  another  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  his 
family. 

Though  his  lordship  was  /ather  poorer  than  the  rats,  who  had  run 
away  from  his  castle,  he  determined  not  to  disgrace  the  glories  of  his 
ancestry,  and  kept  up  great  state  at  home  and  abroad.  He  had  his 
seneschal,  his  minstrel  ;  his  huntsman,  and  his  hawker  ;  his  gentleman 
usher  and  his  page;  above  all,  he  would  rather  have  seen  another  del- 
uge, and  lost  his  pedigree  in  the  ark,  than  be  without  his  herald,  who 
was  always  dressed  like  a  mountebank,  and  carried  all  his  messages, 
from  a  stout  defiance  to  a  courtly  invitation  to  a  famine  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  castle.  He  also  kept  a  couple  of  hounds,  whose  ribs  might 
be  seen  a  league  off  in  a  clear  day  ;  but  his  lordship  was  wont  to  ac- 
count for  this  by  saying  they  hunted  the  better  for  being  kept  on  short 
commons.  His  hawks  were,  if  possible,  more  hungry  than  his  hounds, 
and  if  he  had  possessed  any  chickens,  would  have  eaten  them  up  to  a 
certainty. 

The  lordship  of  St.  Radagand  was  situated  in  the  province  of  Gas- 
cony,  which  once  took  up  arms  against  Lewis  of  France,  for  having 
forbidden  them  the  diversion  of  duelling.  They  did  not  mind  trifles, 
but  this  was  a  liberty  they  could  not  put  up  with.  There  was  no  part 
of  the  world,  except,  perhaps,  some  portions  of  Germany,  where  they 
thought  so  much  of  their  pedigrees,  or  stickled  so  stoutly  for  the  point 
of  honor.  To  look  down,  or  askance,  or  point  a  finger,  or  bite  a 
thumb  at  a  man  of  pedigree,  was  death  to  a  certainty.    But  the  great 
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bone  of  contention  was  their  arms, — I  mean  their  coats  of  arms,  many 
of  which  bore  so  close  a  resemblance,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
tell  oue  from  the  other.  To  usurp  the  arms  of  a  family  was  equivalent 
to  a  feud  of  eternal  duration.  The  crest  of  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand 
was  a  bull's  head,  and,  next  to  his  pedigree,  his  lordship  held  it  more 
dearly  than  all  the  other  memorials  of  his  family,  because  it  was  akin, 
to  almost  a  certainty,  that  this  was  the  head  of  the  very  bull  which  ac- 
companied his  ancestor  in  Noah's  ark,  and  fron  whom  all  the  bulls  of 
the  universe  claimed  descent. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand,  being  at  a  tour- 
nament, at  which  all  the  chivalry  of  Gascouy  was  in  arms,  chanced  to 
espy  a  caitiff,  who  bore  for  his  cognizance  a  head  as  like  to  the  bull  of 


borne.  He,  of  course,  at  once  challenged  the  usurper  of  this  cherished 
honor,  and  the  tournament  was  closed  with  a  desperate  contest  between 
the  rival  heads,  in  which  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand  was  victorious. 
As  his  antagonist  fell,  mortally  wounded,  his  lordship  exclaimed — 
"  Thus  do  I  punish  the  usurper  of  the  bull's  head."  "  The  bull's 
head" — exclaimed  the  dying  man — "  Alas  !  mine  is  the  head  of  a  cow." 
"  Sacre  Bleu!  and  why  not  explain  this  tome  before?"  "What! 
would  you  have  a  Gascon  gentleman  disgrace  himself  by  an  explana- 
tion before  battle  !  It  is  enough  that  he  condescends  to  it  when  it  is 
too  late."  Saying  this,  he  breathed  his  last,  and  every  one  said  he  died 
like  a  brave  man. 

Lewis  of  France  had  sworn,  on  the  cross  of  his  sword,  that  the  first 
man,  and  most  especially,  the  first  Gascon,  who  killed  a  person  in  a 
duel,  should  perish  by  an  ignominious  death.  It  therefore  behooved 
the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand  to  make  his  disappearance  as  quick  as  pos- 
sible. Accordingly  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  home,  and  collecting 
together  all  the  precious  memorials  of  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  not 
forgetting  the  pedigree,  proceeded,  accompanied  by  an  old  fisherman, 
the  only  one  of  his  retainers  he  could  persuade  to  go  into  exile  with 
him,  full  tilt  down  to  the  sea-side,  whence  he  embarked  for  a  foreign 
country,  in  a  vessel  just  ready  to  put  to  sea. 

Though  the  ancestor  of  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand  had  been  at  sea 
in  Noah's  ark,  his  illustrious  descendant  had  never  seen  salt  water  in 
all  his  life.  Indeed  he  had  never  been  ten  miles  from  home  before ; 
for  he  found  to  his  infinite  disgust,  that  the  farther  he  went,  the  more 
his  consequence  diminished.  In  his  own  castle  he  was  a  great  man, 
insomuch  that  not  one  of  his  retainers  dared  enter  his  presence,  or 
speak  to  him,  without  special  permission.  As  to  touching  him,  that 
was  out  of  the  question.  He  always  dressed  himself,  for  fear  of  con- 
tamination, and  suffered  his  beard  to  grow  enormously,  rather  than 
mortal  barber  should  take  him  by  the  nose.  Whenever  it  became 
necessary  to  wake  hirn  in  the  morning,  this  was  always  done,  not  in 
the  usual  way  by  shaking,  but  by  blowing  a  warlike  measure  in  his  ear 
with  a  trumpet.  The  vessel,  in  which  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand  em- 
barked himself  and  his  pedigree,  was  a  clumsy  old  caraval,  bound  up 
the  Mediterranean,  and,  in  beating  to  windward,  made  rather  more  lee 
than  head  way.  His  lordship  had  not  been  at  sea  but  a  few  hours 
w  hen  he  began  to  feel  the  approaches  of  that  deadly  sickness,  which 
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makes  any  body  laugh  but  the  person  afflicted  with  it.  His  head 
turned  round  like  a  whirligig,  his  ears  whizzed  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had 
exploded  in  them,  and  his  stomach  was  more  disturbed  than  the  ocean 
itself.  In  short,  he  became  as  helpless  as  a  new-born  babe,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  old  fisherman,  who,  being  used  to  salt  water,  re- 
mained perfectly  well,  he  would  have  been  in  a  terrible  predicament ; 
for  he  could  neither  move  hand  nor  foot,  and  felt  exactly  as  if  he  would 
as  soon  die  as  not. 

"  Sacre  Bleu  !"  said  he  to  himself—"  that  an  old  caitiff  fisherman, 
who  can't  tell  the  name  of  his  great-grandfather,  should  be  able  to  bear 
what  a  man  with  a  pedigree  found  in  Noah  s  ark  cannot !  1  do  n't 
understand  it,  for  my  part." 

While  he  remained  in  this  helpless  condition,  the  old  fisherman  was 
permitted  to  assist  him  in  and  out  of  his  miserable  berth,  partly  because 
he  could  not  do  without  him.  But  his  lordship  privately  made  amends 
to  his  outraged  dignity,  by  settling  it  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  should 
inflict  some  unheard  of  punishment  on  the  old  rascal,  for  the  liberty  he 
had  taken  in  handling  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  yesterday. 

"  Sacre  Bleu  !"  would  he  exclaim — "  what  is  the  use  of  a  pedigree 
found  in  Noah's  ark,  if  the  possessor  is  to  be  tossed  about  by  every 
low-born  villain  in  Christendom,  just  like  a  peace  of  common  flesh  and 
blood  r 

Scarcely  had  his  lordship  recovered  from  his  sickness,  when  a  great 
storm  arose,  and  the  miserable  caravnl  labored  and  creaked  at  a  ter- 
rible rate.  All  hands  were  busy  on  board,  but  the  Lord  of  St.  Rada- 
gand,  who  did  nothing  but  stand  in  the  way,  imploring  every  one  to 
exert  himself  in  saving  a  man  whose  ancestors  had  desolated  whole 
provinces,  and  who  had  a  pedigree  found  in  Noah's  ark.  But  they 
only  called  him  an  old  jackanapes  for  his  pains,  and  bade  him  get  out 
of  the  way,  and  hold  his  tongue,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  he  had 
been  a  peasant.  Nay,  such  was  their  utter  disregard  to  his  illustrious 
ancestors,  that  one  of  the  barbarous  sailors  actually  pushed  him  so 
rudely  that  he  fell  over  a  hen-coop,  and  bruised  his  nose  in  a  most  ex- 
emplary manner. 

11  Sacre  Bleu  I"  cried  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand— "  wait  till  the 
storm  is  over,  and  see  if  I  do  n't  tickle  you.  Were  you  a  thousand 
men,  with  a  thousand  lives  each,  and  were  there  a  thousand  earths, 
I  'd  exterminate  you  from  the  face  of  them  all."  But  the  tar  was  too 
busy  and  anxious  to  mind  what  he  said. 

What  mortified  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand,  above  all  things,  was  to 
see  the  deference  paid  by  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  caraval  to  the 
old  fisherman.  By  common  consent,  they,  as  it  were,  resigned  the 
command  to  him,  and,  without  exception,  captain  and  all,  obeyed  his 
directions,  because  they  saw  he  was  more  experienced  than  themselves. 
The  old  man  ordered  them  about  with  the  air  of  a  king  ;  and  once, 
when  the  exertions  of  all  were  necessary,  laid  hold  of  his  lordship, 
and,  with  something  like  an  oath,  told  him  to  stir  his  stumps,  and  not 
stand  there,  gaping  like  a  ninny. 

"  Morbleu  !"  exclaimed  his  lordship—"  what  a  detestable  leveler  is 
danger.  Even  my  own  retainer  has  forgotten  that  my  ancestor  was  in 
Noah's  ark.  I  dare  say,  if  it  comes  to  the  push,  these  low-born  villains 
will  prefer  saving  their  own  lives  to  mine." 
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He  was  aroused  from  the  reflections  naturally  arising  from  this  utter 
disregard  to  the  dignity  of  his  ancestors,  by  a  loud  shout,  followed  by 
a  groan,  which  seemed  the  joint  production  of  the  whole  crew.  The 
cry  of  Land  !  Land  !  was  heard  in  the  uproar  of  the  elements,  and  the 
Lord  of  St.  Radagand  was  delighted  to  see  a  range  of  mountains  in 
the  distance,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  waves  broke  in  a  beautiful  white 
foam.  "  Order  these  caitiffs,  in  my  name,  to  get  to  land  as  quick  as 
possible  ;  for  really  I  am  quite  tired  of  tossing  in  this  way,"  said  bis 
lordship  to  the  old  fisherman. 

"  It  is  impossible  without  perishing,"  said  the  fisherman.  "  Sacre 
Bleu  !  I  say  it  is  not  impossible — it  shall  not  be  impossible— nothing 
is  impossible  for  a  Gascon  nobleman,  with  a  pedigree  found  in  Noah's 
ark." 

He  then  staggered  towards  the  captain,  and,  with  great  dignity,  or- 
dered him  to  set  him  ashore  on  pain  of  the  eternal  vengeance  of  him- 
self and  his  ancestors.  But  the  captain  told  him  to  go  to  thed — 1  with 
his  ancestors  and  his  pedigree,  and  ordered  the  old  caraval  to  be  put 
about  the  other  way.  But  all  their  endeavors  were  ineffectual,  and  she 
continued  to  drive  rapidly  towards  the  land. 

11  Viable  !  what  is  the  world  coming  to,  when  a  man's  ancestors  and 
pedigree  to  boot,  arc  consigned  to  the  d — I,  by  the  skipper  of  an  old 
crazy  caraval? " — said  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand. 

The  old  fisherman  now  came  to  teW  him  it  was  all  over  ;  they  should 
soon  be  ashore. 

"  By  the  head  of  my  great  ancestor,  who  accompanied  the  bull  in 
Noah's  ark,  but  I 'm  glad  of  it,"  cried  his  lordship  ;  M  I  long  to  get 
to  land." 

"  Are  you,"  said  the  other  ;  "then  your  lordship  has  just  about  as 
much  brains  in  your  skull,  as  your  great  ancestor  aforesaid  has  at  this 
present  moment.  The  only  land  you  will  get  to  this  time  will  be  the 
bottom  of  the  sea." 

The  old  fisherman  at  length  made  him  comprehend  that  the  caraval 
was  now  but  a  few  miles  from  the  coast,  which  he  could  sec  afforded 
no  harbor,  and  that,  in  less  than  an  hour,  except  the  wind  changed,  the 
vessel  would  strike  and  go  to  pieces,  in  which  case  the  chances  were 
that  not  one  would  escape. 

"  Sacre  Bleu  !"  exclaimed  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand,  "  then  I  must 
take  care  of  my  pedigree." 

**  You 'd  better  take  care  of  yourself,"  said  the  fisherman,  turning 
away. 

"  Myself!  what  a  low-born,  low-lived,  low-thoughted  boor ! — what 
is  a  long  life  to  a  long  pedigree?" 

Accordingly,  his  Lordship  went  down  into  the  cabin  and  carefully 
secured  the  old  pedigree,  which  was  written  in  execrable  Latin,  on  a 
piece  of  worm-eaten  parchment.  There  was  not  one  particle  of  gram- 
mar in  it ;  nor  one  word  spelt  right ;  but  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand 
only  valued  it  the  more  highly  for  these  incontestible  proofs  of  antiquity. 
He  had  scarcely  done  this,  when  the  old  caraval  struck  a  rock  with 
such  force,  that  the  sailors,  who  were  on  their  knees  before  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin,  tumbled  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin,  and,  scrambling  up  in  a 
great  hurry,  made  for  the  door,  as  fast  as  possible. 
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"  Sacre  Bleu  !"  roared  his  Lordship,  "  will  nobody  take  care  of  a 
man  with  a  pedigree  found  in  Noah's  ark  V 

But  they  paid  no  more  atteution  to  him,  than  if  his  pedigree  had 
been  lost  like  that  of  many  others  at  the  deluge,  and  the  Lord  of  St. 
Radagand  was  fain  to  put  himself  upon  his  own  resources,  lie  man- 
aged to  crawl  upon  deck,  where  was  a  scene  of  great  confusion  and 
dismay.  The  sea  broke  over  the  vessel  at  every  return  of  the  wave  ; 
the  spray  dashed  iu  the  faces  of  the  affrighted  sailors,  so  that  they 
could  hardly  see  ;  the  ocean  was  white  with  foam  beneath ;  the  sky 
above,  all  one  gloomy  chaos  of  ragged  black  clouds;  and  the  shore  one 
long  grim  barrier  of  rocks,  against  which  the  ocean  wave  broke,  dash- 
ing its  fragments  high  against  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  At  every 
blow  of  the  omnipotent  element,  the  old  caraval  quivered  and  trembled 
like  a  leaf  in  the  tempest;  her  timbers  cracked,  her  seams  opened,  her 
masts  shook  like  reeds,  and  the  wretched  sailors  stood  shivering  as  if 
struck  with  the  ague  of  death.  At  length  the  angry  ocean  seemed  to 
muster  all  its  mighty  energies  into  one  green  curling  wave,  fringed 
with  white  foam,  which,  riding  high  above  the  rest,  came  rolling  upon 
them,  and  in  an  instant  cleared  the  deck  of  the  old  crazy  caraval  of 
every  thing  living,  and  lifeless.  At  the  same  instant  she  went  to  pieces, 
and  her  fragments  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  angry  deep. 

The  old  fisherman,  who  had  weathered  many  a  hard  gale,  and  whom 
the  various  exigences  of  his  profession  had  taught  experience,  took 
measures  in  time  to  meet  the  danger  which  he  saw  was  inevitable.  He 
had  lashed  himself  to  a  piece  of  spare  spar,  while  the  others  trusted  to 
the  Virgin,  for  safety,  and  proffered  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand  a  birth 
in  the  same  craft  with  himself.  But  his  lordship  indignantly  rejected  the 
proposal,  seeing  it  would  forever  disgrace  himself  and  his  posterity, 
should  it  be  known  that  a  man  with  a  pedigree,  found  in  Noah's  ark, 
had  been  tied  to  the  same  stick,  with  a  fellow  that  did  not  know  the 
name  of  his  great-grandfather. 

When,  therefore,  the  crazy  caraval  went  to  pieces,  the  Lord  of  St. 
Radagand  got  a  fine  sousing.  In  a  trice  his  mouth,  and  in  another 
trice,  his  stomach  was  filled  with  salt  water,  which  paid  no  more  respect 
to  his  ancestors,  and  his  pedigree,  than  it  did  the  old  caraval.  In  a  few 
moments  it  had  been  all  over  with  him,  had  not  the  old  fisherman  luck- 
ily come  sailing  along  on  his  piece  of  a  spar,  which,  sometimes,  it  must 
be  confessed,  capriciously  rolled  over  and  over,  and  gave  him  a  duck- 
ing. But  the  old  fellow  did  not  mind  a  wet  jacket  any  more  than  a 
codfish,  or  a  mermaid.  He  stuck  to  his  life-boat,  like  a  barnacle  to  the 
bottom  of  the  old  caraval,  or  a  dun  to  his  debtor,  and  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  gaining  the  shore,  when  he  encountered  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand, 
or  rather  his  pedigree,  for  that  illustrious  wight  was  invisible,  all  save 
his  right  hand,  in  which  he  instinctively  grasped  that  invaluable  docu- 
ment, seemingly  determined  that  the  world  should  not  lose  sight  of  it 
till  the  last  moment.  He  was  going,  going,  going,  as  the  auctioneers 
say,  when  the  old  fisherman,  moved  by  habitual  respect  for  his  seigneur, 
laid  hold  of  the  pedigree.  His  lordship  clung  to  it  manfully,  resolved 
to  die,  as  it  were,  pedigree  in  hand,  and  finally  up  he  came  at  the  end 
of  his  roll  of  parchment. 

The  old  fisherman  managed  to  hitch  him  fast  to  the  spar  with  the 
end  of  his  own  rope,  a  degradation  to  which  his  lordship  quietly  sub- 
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mitted,  being  speechless  with  salt  water,  and  in  this  manner,  they  were 
rudely  wafted  along.  Fortunately  for  them  both,  one  end  of  the  spar 
struck  the  rocks  first,  and  the  other,  whirling  round,  shot  into  a  little 
recess  of  the  high  cliff",  where  the  water  was  comparatively  smooth, 
and  a  few  yards  of  a  white  sand  beach  afforded  them  a  safe  landing. 
The  rest  of  the  crew  all  perished,  having  relied  exclusively  on  their 
prayers,  which  shows  that  it  is  sometimes  good  to  exert  ourselves  a 
little,  and  clap  our  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  at  the  same  time  we  are 
calling  upon  Hercules. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand  got  rid  of  the  salt 
brine  with  which  he  was,  as  the  sailors  say,  completely  waterlogged, 
and  much  longer  before  he  came  to  his  recollection.  But  he  all  the 
while  instinctively  stuck  fast  to  his  pedigree,  which  he  grasped 
tightly  in  his  hand,  and  held  over  his  head,  exactly  as  he  did  when  the 
old  fisherman  laid  hold  of  it,  and  pulled  him  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
By  degrees,  however,  he  came  to  himself,  and  being  informed  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  life  had  been  saved,  was  exceedingly  indignant 
at  having  been  tied  to  the  same  stick  with  an  old  fisherman. 

"  Sacre  Bleu  !"  said  he  ;  "  how  dared  you  take  such  liberty  with  a 
man  whose  ancestor  came  over  in  Noah's  ark.  Diable !  don't  you 
know  it  is  quite  impossible  that  a  pedigree,  such  as  mine,  can  never  be 
lost  ?  I  should  have  got  safely  to  shore,  without  the  disgrace  of  being 
tied  to  a  post.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  wipe  out  the  infamous  stain  of  a 
community  of  danger,  and  escape,  with  a  fellow  of  no  pedigree,  by 
throwing  you  into  the  sea." 

The  old  fisherman  was  out  of  patience  at  such  ingratitude  ;  but  he 
thought  to  himself  his  lordship  was  such  a  fool  he  was  not  worth  being 
angry  with.  So  he  only  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  and  said  nothing, 
until  the  other  began  to  complain  of  hunger,  and  to  express  his  solici- 
tude for  something  to  eat. 

"  Let  us  go  into  the  country,"  said  he,  "  a  man  of  my  family  and 
consequence,  with  such  a  pedigree,  won't  want  for  all  the  attentions 
due  to  his  rank,  provided  there  are  any  inhabitants  in  this  quarter." 

But  on  examination  it  was  found  that  the  little  cave,  in  which  they 
had  found  shelter,  was  walled  in  all  around  by  perpendicular  rocks,  so 
high  as  to  bid  defiance  to  human  tread,  and  that  the  only  chance  of  es- 
cape was  by  water.  They  had  no  means  for  this,  and  it  therefore 
became  necessary  to  make  every  exertion  to  procure  food.  An  odd  idea 
struck  the  old  fisherman,  and  he  advised  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand 
to  catch  some  fish  for  his  dinner. 

"  Fish  1  Sacre  Bleu  !  do  you  suppose  I  know  any  thing  about  catch- 
ing fish  ?  If  there  were  any  low-born  peasants  hereabout,  to  rob  of  a 
dinner,  I  might  condescend  to  that,  perhaps,  because  such  things  are 
not  unworthy  a  man  whose  pedigree  was  found  in  Noah's  ark.  But  to 
fish  for  a  dinner  !    I 'd  rather  starve  first." 

"  But  your  lordship  knows  the  Apostles  wore  several  of  them  poor 
fishermen." 

M  Then  they  must  have  been  a  set  of  low-born  fellows,  and  I  shall 
take  the  very  first  opportunity  to  change  my  religion,  for  one  which 
admits  none  but  noblemen  as  apostles.  Nevertheless,  I  confess  I  am 
very  hungry.    Slave  !  go  and  catch  me  some  fish." 
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"  Your  lordship  has  convinced  me  it  is  an  ungentlemanly  occupa- 
tion, and  as  we  are  in  a  strange  country,  1  shall  set  up  for  a  man  of 
pedigree,  like  your  lordship.    I  am  determined  to  be  a  nobleman." 

"  Sacre  Bleu  !  you  a  nobleman?" 

M  Yes,  a  nobleman." 

'*  But  what  will  you  do  for  a  pedigree?" 

"  O,  I  '11  swear  it  was  lost  in  Noah's  ark." 

"  And  you  won't  catch  fish  for  me?" 

"  Not  a  scale." 

The  Lord  of  St.  Radagand  became  almost  speechless  with  indigna- 
tion. M  I  'II  teach  thee  to  set  up  for  a  man  of  pedigree — I  'Jl  teach 
thee  the  difference  between  a  nobleman  and  a  slave,"  cried  he,  and 
t  hereupon  he  fell  foul  of  the  old  fisherman,  determined  to  annihilate  him 
on  the  spot.  But  the  old  man  was  too  strong  for  the  Lord  of  St.  Rad- 
agand, pedigree  and  all,  and  got  him  under,  before  he  could  say  Jack 
Robinson. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  there — you  see  the  difference  betwixt  a  noble- 
man and  a  slave." 

His  lordship  submitted,  as  needs  he  must,  who  can  do  no  better. 
Hunger  had,  indeed,  so  far  mastered  his  spirit,  that  he  besought  the 
old  fisherman  to  try  and  catch  some  fish.  The  old  man  consented, 
and,  by  various  little  contrivances,  which  he  had  learned  in  the  course 
of  his  experience,  managed  to  procure  a  scanty  supply.  But  they 
would  not  eat  them  raw  ;  and  had  no  materials  for  lighting  a  fire  to 
cook  them.  The  Lord  of  St.  Radagand,  who  could  not  forget  his 
habits  of  command,  ordered  the  old  fisherman  to  light  a  fire,  but  the 
other  very  unceremoniously  told  him  he  might  do  it  himself. 

"  Me !"  cried  his  lordship,  "  would  you  have  a  man  of  my  pedigree 
demean  himself  by  lighting  a  fire  to  cook  fish  ?  If  it  were  the  cottage 
of  some  rascally  low-born  peasant,  I  believe  I  might  manage  the  busi- 
ness. But  as  to  making  a  fire  out  of  nothing,  I  know  no  more  about 
it  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  Do  thou  try."  The  old  fisherman, 
commiserating  the  situation  of  his  lordship,  picked  up  some  dry 
sticks  that  had  fallen  down  on  the  beach  from  the  high  precipice  above, 
which  he  piled  together  very  carefully.  Then  he  selected  two  pieces 
suitable  to  his  purpose,  and  rubbing  them  violently  against  each  other, 
at  length  set  them  in  a  blaze,  with  which  he  lighted  a  fire. 

"  By  St.  Radagand,  my  patron,"  quoth  his  lordship,  who  had  atten- 
tively watched  the  progress,  "  but  this  fellow  knows  something,  not- 
withstanding he  has  no  pedigree." 

The  fisherman  requested  his  lordship  to  assist  in  preparing  the  fish 
for  cooking  ;  but  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  He  then  desired  him  to 
cook  his  own  fish,  but  he  was  equally  ignorant.  "  What  a  poor  help- 
less creature  is  this  lord  of  mine,  and  what  an  old  fool  was  I,  to  be  so 
much  afraid  of  him,"  quoth  the  old  man  ;  and  he  began  to  despise  him 
heartily. 

In  this  way  they  lived  some  days,  subsisting  on  the  fish  caught 
and  cooked  by  the  qld  fisherman,  and  drinking  the  water  that  trick- 
led down  from  the  rocks.  One  day  they  were  roused  by  a  shout  from 
the  precipice  above,  and,  looking  up,  beheld  at  least  a  dozen  swarthy 
figures  peering  down  upon  them,  and  brandishing  their  long  lances  in 
a  threatening  manner. 
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"  Ha  !  ha !"  cried  the  I,ord  of  St.  Radagand,  "  here  are  some  peo- 
ple at  last.  Now  I  shall  show  you  the  difference  between  a  man 
whose  ancestors  came  over  in  Noah's  ark,  and  a  base-born  slave."  So 
saying,  he  held  up  his  roll  of  parchment,  to  show  them  he  was  a  man 
of  pedigree,  and  announced  himself  as  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand. 
But  they,  thinking  he  was  menacing  them  with  some  weapon,  answer- 
ed him  with  a  shower  of  stones,  that  caused  his  Lordship  to  seek  shel- 
ter under  a  projecting  rock — "  What  a  set  of  ignorant  barbarians," 
said  he,  "  to  pay  so  little  respect  to  a  man  of  my  pedigree !" 

The  old  fisherman,  however,  broke  a  piece  of  the  branch  of  a  shrub 
growing  out  from  a  fissure  of  the  rock,  and  waved  it  upwards  towards 
them,  in  a  peaceable  manner,  whereupon  they  uttered  a  great  shout, 
and  all  ran  away. 

"  Sacre  Bleu  1"  cried  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand,  "  but  this  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  people  frightened  by  a  branch  of  a  tree,  in  the 
hands  of  an  old  fisherman." 

Before  an  hour  elapsed,  however,  they  beheld  half  a  dozen  canoes 
coming  round  the  point  of  rocks,  filled  with  dark  figures,  who,  cau- 
tiously approaching  with  their  long  spears  brandished  in  the  air,  at 
length  landed,  and  came  towards  them.  The  fisherman  held  up  b  s 
branch,  and  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand  his  pedigree,  chattering  all  the 
while  most  energetically  about  the  dignity  of  his  ancestors.  Upon  this, 
the  black  fellows,  thinking  he  was  bidding  them  defiance,  rushed  sud- 
denly upon  him,  threw  him  down,  and  binding  his  hands  behind  him, 
left  his  lordship  lying  with  his  face  half  buried  in  the  sand.  The 
old  fisherman,  who  had  made  his  devoirs  by  waving  the  olive  branch, 
and  offering  them  the  fish  he  had  caught,  was  left  at  large.  When 
his  lordship,  who  had  managed  to  turn  himself,  saw  this,  he'  thought 
to  himself,  what  stupid  woolly-heads  these  must  be  to  make  such  a 
blunder. 

The  negroes,  for  such  they  were,  put  the  two  white  men  into  a  boat, 
and  paddled  away  to  their  village,  which  was  in  a  beautiful  bay,  a  few 
miles  distant.  The  fisherman  said  not  a  word,  knowing  they  could 
not  understand  him,  but  contented  himself  by  making  signs,  many 
of  which  they  comprehended  ;  while  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand  vehe- 
mently assured  them,  that  his  ancestor  came  over  in  Noah's  ark,  in 
proof  of  which  he  referred  to  his  pedigree,  which  he  still  held  fast 
clenched  in  his  hands,  just  as  it  was  when  the  old  fisherman  caught 
hold  of  it,  and  his  lordship  was  about  landing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  The  negroes  looked  at  him,  and  showed  their  white  teeth,  until 
one,  who  appeared  to  be  their  chief,  patted  him  on  the  head  pretty 
smartly  with  a  paddle,  which  his  lordship  took  to  be  a  hint  to  hold  his 
tongue. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  nations  of  Africa,  who  make  slaves 
of  all  captives,  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand  and  the  old  fisherman  were 
stripped  of  their  garments,  which  were  replaced  by  a  piece  of  cotton 
cloth,  tied  round  the  waist,  and  set  to  work  bare-headed  in  the  fields 
together.  The  old  fisherman,  who  had  a  head  like  a  mop,  and  had 
been  accustomed  to  exposure  to  the  sun,  bore  it  sufficiently  well.  But 
his  lordship  suffered  severely,  from  heat  and  toil  ;  added  to  which  the 
degradation  of  being  put  on  a  footing  with  one  of  his  own  retainers, 
was  insufferable  to  a  man  whose  pedigree  had  been  found  in  Noah's 
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ark.  He  sunk  under  fatigue  and  mortification  ;  and,  had  not  the  old 
fisherman  assisted  him  in  his  tasks,  would  have  received  many  severe 
beatings  from  his  woolly-headed  master. 

"  Sacre  Bleu  !"  would  he  sometimes  exclaim  ;  "  Who  would  have 
thought  I  should  have  been  saved  from  so  many  beatings,  by  an  old 
rascal  without  a  pedigree?" 

In  this  way  he  continued  for  a  few  months,  entirely  dependent  on 
the  old  fisherman  for  the  performance  of  his  daily  tasks,  and  gradually 
sinking  under  the  burning  sun,  until  he  could  no  longer  raise  a  hand 
to  his  head,  or  stand  on  his  feet.  Finding  he  was  of  no  farther  use, 
the  woolly-heads  laid  him  under  a  palm-tree  to  die.  Here  he  lingered 
for  several  days,  attended  by  the  old  fisherman,  who  brought  him  a 
portion  of  his  scanty  allowance  of  food,  and  climbed  the  trees  for  fresh 
cocoa-nuts,  with  the  milk  of  which  he  nourished  his  wasting  frame, 
until  expiring  nature  at  length  refused  all  sustenance.  The  Lord  of 
St.  Radagand  felt  grateful  for  these  kind  offices;  but  he  could  not  help 
thinking  how  odd  it  was  that  a  man,  whose  ancestor  had  come  over  in 
Noah's  ark,  should  be  indebted  for  all  the  comforts  of  his  last  lingering 
moments,  to  one  who  could  not  tell  the  name  of  his  great-grandfather. 
"  By  the  holy  staff  of  St.  Radagand,  but  it  is  wondrous  strange,  that  a 
man's  ancestors  should  be  of  no  more  use  to  him  than  so  many  dead 
dogs,  at  the  very  time  he  most  wants  them." 

But  now  he  felt  himself  dying  ;  and,  turning  his  head  slowly  round  to- 
wards the  old  fisherman,  who  was  supporting  him  in  his  arms,  he  ad- 
dressed him,  panting  and  trembling  amid  the  last  struggles  of  expiring 
nature. 

"  Old  man,"  said  he,  "  thou  hast  been  kind  to  me,  but  that  was  thy 
duty,  seeing  that  my  ancestor  came  over  in  Noah's  ark,  and  thine 
came  from  nobody  knows  where.  But  for  these  thy  services,  I  forgive 
thee  with  all  my  heart,  the  degradations  I  have  suffered  in  being  lug- 
ged out  of  the  sea,  like  a  drowning  rat,  not  by  the  tail,  but  by  my  sa- 
cred pedigree;  tied  with  a  rope,  like  a  felon,  to  a  stick,  and  afterwards 
obliged  to  share  with  thee  in  the  labors  of  the  field,  yea,  to  accept  of 
thy  aid,  and  to  become  indebted  to  thee,  for  the  last  good  offices  to  the 
dying.  I  forgive  thee  all,  as  at  this  moment  I  hope  for  forgiveness,  for 
permitting  thee  such  liberties."  Here  he  paused  to  rally  his  last  ener- 
gies— and,  taking  out  his  pedigree,  which  he  had  kept  tied  round  his 
waist,  sleeping  and  waking,  added  in  a  dying  murmur — "  Take  this 
sacred  relic,  and  swear  to  preserve  it  with  thy  life ;  and  that  if  ever  thou 
shouldst  be  redeemed  from  slavery  and  return  to  the  abode  of  my  an- 
cestors, thou  wilt  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand, 
whoever  he  may  be.    Dost  thou  swear  ?" 

**  I  do, "  said  the  old  fisherman. 

At  that  moment  he  felt  the  body  of  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand  sliding 
from  his  arms,  and  heard  a  low  whisper,  as  if  from  the  disembodied 
spirit — 

"  Take  care  of  the  Pedigree !" 

It  was  the  last  whisper  and  the  last  breath  of  the  Lord  of  St.  Rad- 
agand. In  process  of  time  the  old  fisherman  was  sold  to  a  Moor  of 
Tangier;  and  finally,  being  redeemed  from  captivity  by  some  charitable 
monks,  returned  in  safety  to  his  native  country.  Here  he  found  that 
Lewis  of  France  had  confiscated  the  estate  of  the  Lord  of  St.  Rada- 
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gand,  in  consequence  of  his  duel  about  the  bull's  head  ;  that  his  cas- 
tle had  many  years  been  deserted,  except  by  bats  and  owls,  and  that 
his  family  had  become  extinct  in  the  person  of  his  nephew,  who  per- 
ished at  the  siege  of  Aleppo,  whither  he  had  accompanied  the  cham- 
pions of  the  cross.  Thus  nothing  remained  of  the  honors  of  the  house 
of  St.  Radagand,  but  an  old  ruined  castle,  and  a  worm-eaten  pedigree. 
Sic  transit— so  passes  away  the  glory  of  this  world  ! 


,  THE  BETHEL  FLAG. 

As  I  am  not  of  the  school  of  students  in  the  natural  history  of 
dreams,  my  thoughts  have  never  got  entangled  in  any  of  the  fine-spun 
threads  of  metaphysics,  or  laid  themselves  down  to  rest  on  any  learned 
hypothesis,  concerning  them.  I  would  not  undertake  to  tell  where 
reason  is,  or  how  far  imagination  may  have  strayed  from  her,  during 
the  hours  of  slumber,  that  produce  them. 

I  believe  that  the  wisest  things  which  may  be  said  about  the  philos- 
ophy of  dream*,  can  only  go  to  prove  it  but  a  dreamy  philosophy  ;  and, 
that  he,  who  wearies  or  amuses  his  mind  most  in  theorizing  on  the 
subject,  can  no  more  give  a  true  exposition  of  its  own  condition  and 
operations  while  his  body  sleeps,  than  he  can  of  the  inscrutable  princi- 
ple that  acts  in  the  magnet,  or  that  throws  up  sheets  of  light  in  the 
Aurora  Borealis. 

The  nature  of  our  dreams,  spite  of  all  we  may  do,  will  baffle  inves- 
tigation ;  and,  with  their  own  characteristic  levity  and  caprice,  dance 
out  of  our  reach,  and  elude  the  grasp  of  its  most  diligent  pursuer. 
After  the  keenest  speculations,  into  which  man  may  enter  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  a  thousand  others  connected  with  the  mysterious  being 
which  he  calls  himself,  he  must  wait  the  dawn  of  a  clearer  peccption 
than  can  come  to  him  through  the  veil  of  the  flesh,  before  he  can  look 
upon  it  with  an  unclouded  eye.  Till  this  shall  be,  he  must  own  that 
he  is  "  to  himself  a  miracle,"  and  honestly  allow,  that  there  are  cer- 
tain effects,  for  which  he  can  find  no  origin  short  of  the  great  First 
Cause.  The  spiritual  being,  which  is  here  wrapped  up  in  the  bud  of 
its  existence,  will  not  be  full-blown  till  all  the  sleeping  and  the  waking 
dreams  of  this  life  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  shadows  of  the  earth  flee 
away.    Then  will  it  unfold  to  the  light  of  another  world. 

I  am  not  what  is  popularly  called,  a  believer  in,  or  an  interpreter  of, 
dreams  ;  nor  does  superstition  ever  feed  me  with  hopes,  or  torment  me 
with  fears,  drawn  from  them.  But  I  am  one,  (probably  of  thousands) 
who  sometimes  have  the  mind  so  strongly  stamped  with  scenes  and 
images  that  have  passed  before  it,  while  the  body  had  assumed  the  tem- 
porary likeness  of  its  final  repose,  as  not  to  lose  the  impression  till  after 
this  mysteriously  united  pair,  matter  and  spirit,  have  long  been  wide 
awake. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  this  kind.  I  will  give  the  little  pic- 
ture precisely  as  its  original  lived  in  my  imagination,  and  as  it  was 
drawn  on  my  mind  during  a  short  sleep.  I  hope  my  readers  will  for- 
give me  for  violating  a  prescribed  rule  of  politeness,  by  telling  a  dream  ; 
as  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  striking  allegory,  and  one  that  never  would 
vol.  vi.  38 
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have  entered  my  mind  in  my  hours  of  wakefulness  ;  nor  could  I  trace 
it  to  any  association  of  thoughts  or  circumstances  that  had  occurred. 

I  thought  myself  in  a  beautiful  ship,  that  was  out  on  the  open  ocean, 
and  bound  to  some  part  of  the  eastern  continent,  with  her  sails  all  set 
to  the  balmy  breeze,  upon  which,  from  the  top  of  her  stately  mast, 
floated  the  Bethel  Flag. 

The  deep  was  smooth  and  bright  before  her  ;  and  not  a  vapor,  nor 
the  trace  of  a  cloud,  hung  between  her  and  the  pure  blue  world  above, 
where  the  sun  moved  on  in  his  glory,  till  his  approach  to  the  western  hori- 
zon softened  the  radiance  of  his  face,  and  enabled  the  eye  to  look  full 
at  its  mellowed  beauty,  which,  though  less  dazzling,  was  far  more 
heart-touching  than  its  mid-day  beams.  I  watched  his  descent  till  he 
was  fairly  gone,  and  the  sky  where  he  had  sunk,  blending  the  reflection 
of  his  farewell  smile  with  the  dusk  of  the  coming  night,  became  a  visible 
figure  of  that  feeling,  half  delight,  half  sadness,  which  the  memory  of 
a  departed  saiut  pours  over  the  soul.  Then,  twilight  came  ;  and  star 
after  star  peeped  out,  while  night  gathered  round  us,  till  the  whole 
arch  of  heaven  was  peopled  with  twinkliug  ministers  of  light,  that 
seemed  like  a  bright  army  drawn  out  to  protect  the  color  under  which 
we  sailed,  and  to  guide  us  over  the  deep. 

While  I  stood  and  leaned  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  as  she  rolled  on 
in  majesty,  my  eye  grew  weary  of  looking  up  to  the  lofty  vault  above, 
and  fell,  for  rest  and  amusement,  on  the  gently  swelling  billows  of  the 
element  beneath  us,  where  each  within  the  scope  of  its  vision,  heaved 
up  its  bosom  marked  with  the  sign  of  a  star.  At  length,  tired  of  wan- 
dering in  the  distance,  it  confined  itself  to  a  narrower  sphere,  and  was 
contented  to  watch  the  path  of  the  ship. 

As  she  cut  her  furrow  through  the  deep,  she  left  behind  her  a  lumin- 
ous train  like  the  milky  way  ;  and  her  sides  were  encompassed  with 
wreaths  of  phosphoric  light.  I  knew  not  how  long  I  had  hung,  idly 
musing  over  the  play  of  the  sparkling  waters,  and  listening  to  their 
gurgling  and  dashing  round  the  bark  that  bore  me  through  them,  when 
the  quick,  hurried  steps,  and  mingled  roiccs  of  the  mariners  roused  me 
from  my  reverie. 

On  looking  up,  I  found  that,  by  one  of  those  sudden  changes  to 
which  one  is  often  liable  at  sea,  we  had  entered  another  latitude,  and 
a  region  where  we  were  overhung  by  a  dense  vapor,  which  shut  out  the 
face  of  the  sky,  and  shrouded  us  in  a  blackness  that  was  only  pierced 
by  forked  lightning,  which  seemed  darted  at  us  from  every  side  of  the 
hemisphere;  while  a  strong  under-current  of  air  hurried  us  forward, 
we  knew  not  whither  ;  and  our  flag  was  only  discernible  by  the  fitful 
glare  of  the  flashes  that  played  about  the  masts. 

The  sails  were  slackened,  but  the  ship  drove  on  with  a  fearful  speed, 
till  the  cry  of  "  breakers!  breakers  ahead!"  sounded  along  her  deck, 
and  consternation  seized  every  man.  Soon  she  began  to  rock  and  toss 
like  an  egg-shell.  Then,  she  would  mount,  and  plunge,  and  welter, 
while  her  cordage  rattled,  her  canvas  flapped,  and  her  timbers  creaked, 
as  if  ruin  had  taken  hold  of  her  with  a  determined  grasp. 

She  had  broken  from  the  command  of  her  officers;  the  pilot  had 
abandoned  the  helm,  and  the  tiller  was  left  to  play  back  and  forth 
without  a  hand  to  steady  it,  while  surge  after  surge  swept  over  her 
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decks  like  terrible  besoms  of  destruction  ;  and  the  roaring  and  the 
dashing  of  the  raging  waters  drowned  every  other  sound.  At  length, 
by  one  mighty  effort  of  the  sea,  the  weary  ship  was  driven  and  thrown 
up  with  impetuosity,  where  she  lodged  and  stuck  fast,  with  her  side  in 
the  sand,  on  some  unknown  shore. 

The  waves  rushed  furiously  after  her,  as  if  to  recover  their  lost  prey  ; 
but  while  none  had  power  to  loosen  her  hold  upon  the  beach,  each 
drove  her  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  sand,  till  the  commotion  among 
them  began  to  abate,  and  calmness  came  gradually  over  the  deep. 

When  the  night  had  faded,  and  the  day  dawned,  the  skies  shone  out 
in  unveiled  beauty ;  and  we  found  we  had  been  cast  far  up  on  the 
shore,  in  an  uninhabited  tract,  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  sun  rose  clear  upon  our  ship,  as  she  lay  upon  her  side,  with  the 
points  of  her  masts  touching  a  muddy  soil,  where  the  soft  wet  turf 
stretched  down  towards  the  rocky  and  sandy  border  of  the  sea;  so  that 
our  beautiful  Bethel  Flag  had  been  dipped  in  the  puddles,  and  trailed 
upon  the  gravel,  till  it  was  wet  and  heavy,  and  lay  before  us  in  a  mass 
of  long,  dirty  wrinkles,  so  completely  disguised,  that  no  one  would  have 
guessed  what  it  had  so  lately  been.  But  while  the  ocean  seemed  divest- 
ed of  the  terrible  character  it  had  assumed  in  the  night,  the  land  pros- 
pect, that  opened  before  us,  was  such  as  to  fill  the  bosom  with  inexpress- 
ible delight. 

A  wide,  inclined  plain,  that  receded  from  the  sea-side  and  fastened 
itself  to  the  foot  of  a  neighboring  mountain,  was  covered  with  a  carpet 
of  soft,  fresh  grass,  with  the  dew  all  clear  and  still  upon  it,  and  looked 
like  a  bed  of  emerald  sprinkled  over  with  diamonds ;  while  it  was  stud- 
ded here  and  there  with  the  knots  of  flowering  shrubs,  that  filled  the  air 
with  odors  from  a  thousand  bursting  buds.  The  birds,  in  throngs,  dis- 
ported their  many-colored  plumage  among  them,  and  sang  their  morn- 
ing hymns,  in  songs  and  voices  that  I  had  never  heard  before.  The 
date-tree  held  out  her  fruit ;  and  fair  groves  of  palms  waved  their  broad 
leaves,  as  the  soft  winds  passed  by;  while,  from  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, its  pure,  sweet  veins  were  pouring  out  their  waters  in  cool  foun- 
tains, and  sending  them  down  to  beautify  and  fertilize  the  soil  that  lay 
beneath  it. 

But  amid  all  this  beautiful  scenery  of  nature,  one  object  that  seemed 
wholly  out  of  keeping  with  what  surrounded  it,  and  its  purpose,  in 
such  a  place,  inexplicable,  arrested  my  attention,  and  excited  much 
curiosity,  though  it  was  not  at  all  imposing  in  its  appearance,  and  my 
discovering  it  seemed  entirely  accidental. 

As  I  roamed,  full  of  wonder  and  delight,  along  the  verdant  slope, 
my  feet  came  suddenly  upon  a  spot  where  the  sod  was  pierced  by  the 
grey  head  of  a  rock,  that  seemed  deeply  sunk,  and  strongly  set  in  the 
earth.  Just  as  I  was  going  to  step  on  it,  to  pass  over,  a  crackling 
sound  and  a  sweep  of  hot  air,  made  me  withdraw  my  foot,  and  retreat. 
On  going  a  little  down  towards  the  water,  to  take  a  fair  view  of  the 
rock,  at  a  safe  distance,  I  saw  that  it  was  excavated  on  one  side,  so  as 
to  form  a  deep  oven,  the  mouth  of  which  opened  to  the  ocean.  The 
little  cavern  was  nearly  full  of  living  coals,  whose  intense  heat  and  vivid 
glow  gave  the  whole  inside  of  the  rock  the  appearance  of  a  carbuncle. 

As  I  was  opening  my  lips  to  ask  a  little  sailor  lad,  who  walked  by 
my  side,  what  he  thought  the  design  of  this  furnace  could  be,  and  who 
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could  have  kindled  the  fire,  when  there  was  near  it  no  trace  of  human 

agency,  he  darted  from  me,  and,  running  to  the  ship,  unfastened  the 
flag,  and  dragged  it  up  the  slope,  to  the  cave.  He  then  gathered  it  up 
in  a  small  compass,  and,  before  I  had  lime  to  seize  his  hand,  to  arrest 
its  work,  cast  it  on  the  fire. 

A  loud  hissing  was  heard  in  the  furnace,  as  the  drenched  flag  met 
the  fervid  coals  ;  and  it  was  for  a  while  filled  with  steam  and  smoke, 
that  rolled  out  of  its  mouth  in  such  volumes,  as  completely  to  conceal 
the  process  which  was  going  on  within,  and  to  make  it  uncertain  wheth- 
er the  fire  or  the  water  would  gain  the  victory. 

I  rebuked  the  boy  for  what  he  had  done ;  for,  I  thought  our  beautiful 
color  was  now  gone  forever  beyond  the  hope  of  restoration  ;  and  that 
not  even  a  remnant  could  be  saved. 

He  smiled,  and,  with  a  placid  look,  calmly  replied — "  The  Bethel 
Flag  can't  cousume — it  is  made  of  Asbestos,  aud  will  only  be  purified 
by  the  fife  !" 

When  the  smoking  subsided,  and  the  furnace  resumed  its  red,  de- 
vouring look,  I  saw  the  flag  lying  on  the  coals,  in  a  mass  of  fuel,  half 
black,  half  bright,  that  looked  as  if  in  the  act  of  separating  to  go  off 
in  light  cinders.  But  no  part  of  it  was  rent  away,  while  it  grew  hotter 
and  hotter,  till  it  shone  before  me  in  an  entire  web  of  threads  of  fire. 

Then  the  boy  drew  it  forth,  with  the  aid  of  an  instrument,  and  tessed 
it  up  in  the  air,  till  it  was  cool  enough  to  be  handled.  After  this,  he 
rubbed  it  and  shook  it  till  every  particle  of  ashes  and  dust  was  gone  ; 
when  he  spread  it  out,  and  displayed  it  in  its  perfect  form.  It  looked 
whole  and  new,  and  its  colors  were  bright  and  beautiful  as  those  of  the 
bow  of  promise. 

Meantime,  the  ship  had  been  righted  ;  her  hands  were  all  found  to 
be  safe,  and  uninjured  by  the  disaster;  aud  she  now  stood  up,  fair  and 
stately,  with  the  flag  again  hoisted  in  its  proper  clement,  after  its  con- 
flict with  earth,  fire,  and  water,  and  ready  to  resume  her  voyage.  But, 
getting  the  ship  under  weigh  produced  so  busy  a  scene  of  action,  and 
the  joy  at  our  preservation,  together  with  the  thought  of  setting  sail 
again,  filled  my  breast  with  feelings  that  bubbled  up  so  fast,  that  I 
awoke,  and  found  myself  actually  exhausted  with  excessive  emotion, 
and  drawing  in  my  breath  as  deep  and  long,  as. if  respiration  had  been 
suspended  during  the  whole  of  my  slumber. 

The  whole  of  what  I  have  related,  was  for  a  long  time  so  vividly 
marked  on  my  mind,  that  I  could  hardly  get  rid  of  the  impression  that 
it  was  something  which  1  had,  in  reality,  experienced  ;  and,  even  now, 
it  comes  up  to  ray  memory  among  other  events  of  my  life,  with  equal 
pretensions  to  truth  ;  and  perhaps,  more,  to  utility.  For,  while  many 
of  them  only  bring  bitter  or  sorrowful  reflections,  this  produces  a  train 
of  pleasant  and  harmless,  if  not  profitable  thoughts,  as  I  thus  moralize  it. 

I  was  looking  downward,  at  what  we  were  going  through,  and  amus- 
ing myself  with  false  lights,  when  the  misfortue  came  upon  our  ship. 
No  one  can  undertake  the  voyage  of  life  under  a  better  color  than  the 
Bethel  Flag;  it  will  come  out  bright  at  last,  if  it  is  made  of  the  true 
material.  The  lightning  cannot  shred  it — the  blast  cannot  rend  it — it 
will  not  lie  long  upon  the  earth,  nor  take  a  lasting  stain  from  the  things 
thereof— the  fire  will  prove  its  virtue  and  its  imperishable  worth.  After 
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all  the  trials  it  may  sustain  from  these  assailants,  it  will  rise  again  to  be 
examined  by  the  keen  eye  of  the  sun,  and  float  in  its  pristine  beauty 
upon  the  pure  breath  of  heaven. 

The  bark  that  bears  this  flag  may  not  always  sail  on  a  smooth  sea, 
nor  be  preserved  from  adverse  winds.  Vapor  and  darkness  may  some- 
times  hang  round  her — she  may  run  into  breakers,  and  And  the  sea 
foaming  over  her,  but  she  will  not  sink — she  will  not  part — her  owner 
and  builder  lias  made  her  strong — he  knew  she  must  sail  on  a  perilous 
voyage,  for  "  the  sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it."  She  may  be  thrown  up 
awhile  on  the  strand,  but  this  will  be  to  save  her  from  being  swallowed 
by  the  deep,  aud  to  make  her  secure  till  the  fury  of  the  waves  is  over, 
and  the  shades  of  night  are  lost  in  the  light  of  the  morning.  Her  mar- 
iner may  not  always  have  strength  to  govern,  or  skill  to  direct  her  ;  but 
when  he  has  done  all  in  his  power,  he  may  "  stand  still  and  see  the 
the  salvation  of  the  Lord  ;"  and  find  that  the  only  ark  of  safety  bears 
the  Bethel  Flag.  H  •  • 


FANNY  WAITE. 

The  father  of  Fanny  Waite  died  when  she  was  six  years  old,  leaving 
to  her  widowed  mother  the  care  of  her  education  and  her  mainte- 
nance. The  poor  woman  was  never  in  firm  health.  She  was  incom- 
petent to  hard  labor,  and  ignorant  of  those  little  genteel  arts,  by  which 
a  livelihood  may  be  easily  gained  ;  but  she  looked  upon  her  beautiful 
child,  and  resolved  that,  with  assistance  from  above,  she  would  do 
something  to  save  her  from  poverty  and  dependence.  She  never  had 
made  a  bonnet  in  her  life,  but  she  pulled  to  pieces  one  of  her  old  ones 
and  saw  how  it  was  made.  She  looked  into  the  street,  and  noticed 
how  the  bonnets  which  went  by  were  shaped,  and  fancied  she  could 
do  them  quite  as  well.  The  first  one  which  she  made  did  not  quite 
answer  her  own  expectations,  nor  those  of  the  servant-girl  for  whom  it 
was  made  ;  her  price,  however,  was  so  "  extremely  reasonable,"  that 
is,  so  extremely  low,  that  another,  who  wanted  a  bonnet,  and  had  only 
a  little  to  pay  for  it,  ventured  to  entrust  her  with  the  care  of  its  fabri- 
cation. In  this  attempt  she  succeeded  to  the  admiration  of  all,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that,  as  people  really  pitied  her,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  assist  her,  whenever  they  could  do  so  without  injury  to  them- 
selves, she  soon  had  abuudance  of  patronage.  In  a  short  time,  she 
added  to  her  first  vocation,  that  of  mantua-making,  in  which  she  was 
equally  successful — and,  from  this  time,  neither  poverty  nor  the  fear 
of  poverty,  came  to  sadden  the  cleanly  fireside  of  the  Widow  Waite. 
Little  Fanny  soon  learned  to  assist  her  mother  with  her  needle,  and 
she  was  proud  and  happy  to  do  so,  whenever  she  was  out  of  school, 
and  there  were  no  errands  to  be  done.  But  before  the  little  girl  could 
find  time  to  sit  down  to  work  with  her  mother,  she  was  obliged,  be- 
sides performing  the  errands  when  there  were  any,  to  wash  up  the 
tea-things,  sweep  the  room  and  dust  it ;  after  which,  she  was  quite  at 
leisure  to  "  go  to  work."  A  busy  and  cheerful  little  girl  she  was,  with 
shining  rosy  face,  and  her  sandy  hair  combed  smoothly  back  and  cut 
short  in  her  neck. 

"  It  is  a  very  hard  life  to  lead,"  said  the  Widow  Waite,  "  sitting  stiM, 
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and  only  moving  the  arms,  while  the  body  is  aching  with  fatigue,  from 
morning  till  night.  I  should  not  be  willing  for  my  poor  Fanny  to  lead 
such  a  life.  She  must  keep  a  school,  I  think  ;  I  shall  not  allow  her 
to  work  much  at  my  trade,  for  I  believe  in  my  heart  it  is  wearing  me 
out,  faster  than  people  think  for,  though  every  body  tells  me  I  cannot 
last  long  at  this  rate.  If  I  can  only  keep  the  poor  child  along  till  she 
is  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  I  shall  die  contented.  The  friend  of 
the  fatherless  will  never  forsake  her,  if  she  puts  her  trust  in  him." 

So  Fanny  was  kept  at  school.  In  the  winter  and  summer  she  at- 
tended the  district  school,  and,  in  spring  and  autumn,  the  private 
school,  until  her  sixteenth  year.  She  was  the  best  scholar  in  the  vil- 
lage ;  and,  what  is  a  rare  attainment  for  a  good  scholar,  she  had  gained 
the  friendship  and  good  will  of  her  schoolmaster.  But,  meantime,  the 
bloom  had  faded  from  her  mother's  cheek,  and  the  light  had  gone  from 
her  eye.  She  walked  with  heavy  and  trembling  steps,  and  the  cough, 
seemingly  quite  insignificant  in  itself,  but  frequent,  and  perfectly  un- 
conquerable, announced  to  her  neighbors  and  to  herself  that  the  fatal 
consumption  had  fastened  on  her  frame. 

She  continued  to  work  diligently,  and  kept  her  daughter  at  the  school 
as  long  as  her  strength  continued,  and  when  it  altogether  failed,  and 
she  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  power  of  her  disease,  she  told  Fanny 
that  she  was  no  longer  able  to  work,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
her  to  leave  her  studies,  and  take  care  of  her  at  home. 

It  was  a  sad  affliction  to  Fanny  to  quit  the  place  where  she  had  en- 
joyed so  much  :  she  felt  as  if  her  heart  would  break :  she  could  not 
submit  to  it ;  but  she  looked  up  to  her  mother's  face,  and  noticed,  for 
the  first  time,  how  miserably  ill  she  was  ;  and,  bursting  into  tears,  she 
threw  her  arms  around  her  neck,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

"  Dear  mother,"  cried  she,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak,  "  why  did 
you  not  tell  me  to  leave  the  school  before?  I  was  thinking  of  nothing 
but  my  lessons,  or  else  I  should  have  seen  how  sick  you  were.  I  shall 
never  forgive  myself  for  neglecting  you  so  long,  and  I  am  afraid  it  was 
working  so  steadily  that  made  you  sick.  You  shall  never  work  any 
more.  I  will  do  ail  the  work  now.  I  can  never  repay  you  for  all  you 
have  done  for  me.  Soon  you  shall  be  quite  well  again,  and  then  you 
shall  go  out  and  enjoy  yourself,  and  I  will  wait  upon  you." 

The  Widow  Waite  did  not,  on  that  day,  tell  her  kind  daughter  that 
her  days  were  numbered  ;  that  she  was  soon  to  depart  hence,  when  the 
place  that  had  known  her  should  know  her  no  more  forever.  She 
would  not  at  once  burden  her  young  spirit  with  so  many  sorrows. 
Trouble  comes  soon  and  heavily  enough,  and,  when  it  is  anticipated,  it 
is  suffered  twice. 

The  spring  came  with  its  sunshine  and  its  early  flowers,  but  it 
brought  to  the  sufferer  no  relief.  Her  life  was  ebbing  fast,  and,  with 
the  sweet  south-western  breeze  playing  over  her  cold  features,  she  lay 
upon  her  bed  of  death.  The  heart-broken  girl  knelt  beside  her  to 
catch  the  last  words  of  affectionate  admonition,  which  fell  from  her 
stiffening  lips.  "  Trust  in  the  Savior,  my  dear  child.  Ask  the  direc- 
tion of  his  good  Spirit  that  you  may  not  go  astray.  '  In  all  thy  ways 
acknowledge  him  and  he  shall  direct  thy  path.'  " 

In  a  few  days  the  poor  woman  was  borne  to  her  lonely  grave,  fol- 
lowed by  the  weeping  orphan,  and  the  long  train  of  school-girls,  and 
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school-boys,  and  neighbors,  who  truly  sympathized  with  her  in  her 
bereavement. 

Some  of  them  offered  to  spend  the  night  at  her  cottage,  but  she  told 
them  she  "  should  not  feel  afraid  there ;  her  mother's  spirit  would  watch 
over  her,  and  she  should  not  be  alone.  She  would  trust  in  God,  and 
he  would  never  forget  her." 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  school  committee  to  send  to  a  neigh- 
boring  town  to  obtain  a  teacher  for  the  summer  district  school,  as  the 
former  teacher  had  been  married  recently  ;  but  considering  poor  Fan- 
ny's destitute  situation,  and  her  excellent  acquirements,  they  conclud- 
ed, in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  pastor,  (a  kind  and  humane 
gentleman,  and  a  true  father  to  all  his  people,)  to  offer  it  to  her,  trust- 
ing that  her  native  good  sense  and  good  temper  would  make  amends 
for  her  extreme  youth  and  inexperience. 

They  were  not  disappointed  in  their  expectations  from  her.  She 
was  sincerely  grateful  to  them  for  placing  in  her  hands  the  means  of 
support,  and  she  entered  upon  her  new  employment  with  a  determina- 
tion to  do  her  very  best,  confiding  in  Heaven  for  the  wisdom  and  guid- 
ance, which  are  never  withholden  from  those  who  earnestly  seek  them. 

There  are  some  in  this  world,  to  whom  kindness  seems  to  be  an  in- 
stinct of  the  heart.  There  are  others,  who  arc  always  predisposed  to 
disobligingness  and  petulance.  They  do,  on  the  whole,  intend  to  do 
justly  and  show  mercy  as  Christians,  but  there  is  usually  a  long  strug- 
gle between  the  conscience  and  the  temper,  before  they  can  persuade 
themselves  to  act  in  conformity  to  their  principles.  Whether  this  un- 
fortunate disposition  comes  by  nature,  or  is  the  result  of  education,, 
wiser  heads  must  determine  ;  but  this  is  true,  that  those  are  genorally 
disliked,  and  always  to  be  pitied,  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  forti- 
fying their  minds  with  powerful  motives,  before  they  can  feel  strong 
enough  to  do  justly  and  kindly  by  their  fellow-creatures. 

It  was  the  blessedness  of  Fanny  Waite  that  she  found  her  pleasure 
in  making  others  happy.  She  could  forget  her  own  loneliness  and 
bereavement  in  the  contemplation  of  the  glad  young  faces  around  her. 
She  would  not  sadden  their  light  hearts  by  a  gloomy  countenance, 
when  her  smile  was  like  the  dawning  light  to  their  spirits.  She  spoke 
to  her  pupils  in  cheerful  tones,  and  with  cheerful  looks,  until  her  mel- 
ancholy had  quite  vanished  away,  and  she  was  as  happy  as  any,  of  them. 
It  was  only  in  her  hours  of  retirement,  and  in  the  silence  of  the  long 
winter  nights,  that  she  recollected  that  she  was  alone  in  the  world, 
without  a  protector,  and  destitute  of  a  permanent  home. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  evenings,  when  the  Widow  Clenny,  with  whom 
Fanny  at  present  boarded,  had  retired  to  rest,  as  usual,  at  half  past 
seven  by  the  wooden  clock  in  the  corner, — which  clock,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, was  sometimes  earlier  and  sometimes  later,  so  that  the  poor  old 
lady  occasionally  went  to  bed  just  after  dark,  declaring,  she  "  did  n't 
feel  an  atom  sleepy,"  and  then  again,  when  the  clock  was  tardy,  she 
sat  up  and  yawned  and  nodded  until  the  minute  hand  came  down  to 
the  appointed  spot,  by  which  time  Fanny's  hair  would  be  pinned  up, 
and  her  work  put  away.  "  Dear  me,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  what  makes 
you  go  to  bed  so  early  to-night  ?"  "  I 'm  sleepy,"  said  Fanny.  "  Dear 
me,  so  I  have  been  these  two  hours,"  the  old  lady  would  reply.  Well — 
as  I  begun  to  say,  it  was  on  one  of  these  evenings,  that  the  widow  had 
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retired,  and  Fanny  was  sitting  up  alone,  rectifying  sums  in  arithmetic, 
inventing  patterns  for  samplers,  and  picking  out,  by  the  tremulous 
light  of  a  brown  tallow  candle,  the  bad  stitching  from  cotton  cam- 
brick  wristbands.  Her  summer  district  school  had  long  since  ended, 
but  she  was  now  engaged  in  a  private  subscription  school  for  those 
misses  and  little  children,  whose  mothers  considered  that  the  winter 
district  school  had  become  too  crowded  and  boisterous  for  the  safety  of 
their  darlings. 

She  completed,  the  sums,  made  two  sampler  patterns,  put  the  wrist- 
bands in  order  for  stitching  again,  set,  with  slate  and  pencil,  two 
copies  of  "  pot-hooks  and  trammels,"  for  two  babies  of  four  and  five 
years  old,  and  mended  her  dress,  where  a  little  rogue  of  a  boy,  in  sheer 
playfulness,  had  run  his  fingers  through  a  small  hole,  thereby  making 
it  a  large  one.  While  she  was  doing  all  this,  she  was  in  good  spirits  ; 
but  after  the  whole  was  finished  and  put  away,  and  she  had  sat  down 
to  knit  on  her  stocking  of  fine  white  cotton,  she  began  to  feel  very 
sad.  Every  body  knows  that  knitting  is  no  employment  for  the  mind. 
There  is  some  agreeable  variety  in  patch-work.  There  is  much  per- 
plexing thought  about  making  a  dress.  In  putting  together  a  bonnet, 
there  is  real  amusement;  but  knitting  an  interminable  fine  stocking — 
a  cotton  stocking,  which  is  much  harder  for  fingers  than  worsted,  and, 
above  all,  a  white  cotton  stocking,  which  does  not  possess  even  the 
charm  of  color,  leaves  the  mind  all  unemployed  and  desolate,  if  it  has 
no  other  resource  than  the  knitting. 

Fanny  grew  sad, — wished  she  had  an  interesting  book,  or  that  it 
was  only  nine,  as  the  old  clock  falsely  testified,  or  that  the  wind  did 
not  roar  so,  (she  was  afraid  of  wind,)  or  that  she  had  some  living  crea- 
ture to  talk  with ; — and  then  she  remembered  that  she  had  no  near 
relative  in  the  world,  and  she  began  to  weep.  There  was  a  rap  at  the 
door, — quite  an  unusual  event  at  this  hour  of  night,  it  being  by  this 
time  nearly  half  past  eight.  Fanny  hastily  wiped  her  eyes,  and  con- 
sidered with  herself  whether  she  should  dare  to  go  to  the  door  so  late 
at  night,  and  whether  she  had  not  better  call  the  widow;  but  she  re- 
collected that  it  would  take  too  long  to  wake  her.  She  had  read,  in 
the  papers,  of  houses  broken  open,  and  robbed,  and  their  inmates  bar- 
barously murdered  ;  and  though  such  things  had  never  happened  in 
her  native  village,  yet  who  could  teil  how  soon  they  might  ? 

While  she  sat  trembling,  like  a  leaf,  the  door  opened,  and  William 
Manning  came  in.  He  was  the  son  of  one  of  their  distant  neighbors, 
a  tall,  handsome  young  man  of  twenty-one,  frank  and  gentlemanly  in 
his  deportment,  and  altogether  a  favorite  with  the  ladies.  Fanny 
knew  him  very  slightly  ;  but  she  was  so  relieved  to  find  it  was  not  a 
robber,  nor  a  murderer,  nor  a  witch,  who  had  disturbed  her,  that  she 
jumped  up  from  her  seat,  overturning  the  three-footed  light-stand  and 
the  tall  brown  candle,  which  she  did  not  slop  to  replace  until  she  had 
shaken  hands  with  him,  exclaiming,  "  O  William  Manning,  I'm  so 
glad  it 's  nobody  but  you — I  was  next  thing  to  frightened  to  death." 

"  So  1  began  to  think,  as  you  did  not  come  to  the  door."  replied 
William,  quite  encouraged  by  the  cordial  reception  he  had  met;  "I 
was  coming  home  from  singing-school,  and,  as  I  passed  by,  I  saw  you 
sitting  alone  here  crying  so,  I  just  came  in  to  inquire  if  any  thing  had 
happened  to  you." 
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"  O,"  said  Fanny,  blushing  deeply,  "  I  thought  the  curtains  were 
drawn;"  and  she  looked  up,  and  perceived  that  they  were  wide  apart. 

"  No,  they  were  not  drawn,"  said  William,  **  and  the  road  is  nearly 
as  high  as  your  windows,  and  you  had  so  bright  a  fire,  I  could  not 
help  looking  down  at  you.    Are  you  well  to  night  V 

"O,  yes,  quite  well,"  said  Fanny,  "only  a  little  dull  this  evening. 
Mrs.  Clenny  always  goes  to  her  chamber  at  half-past  seven,  and  then 
1  am  quite  alone  ;  and  though  I  arn  always  gay  when  I  am  in  com- 
pany, I  cannot  help  being  sad  when  I  am  alone  ;  for,  you  know,  my 
friends  are  all  gone,  and  I  have  no  near  relation  in  the  world  ;" — and 
the  tears  started  into  her  eyes  again. 

William  sympathized  very  cordially  with  her — told  her  that  he  was 
rejoiced  that  he  had  happened  to  call  this  evening — that  in  future  he 
should  often  bring  his  sisters  to  see  her.  The  village  bell  soon  after 
rung  the  hour  of  nine,  and  he  bade  her  good  night. 

From  this  time  William  came  either  with  or  without  his  sisters,  to 
pass  the  evening  with  Fanny  ;  and  soon  a  report  was  in  circulation 
throughout  the  village,  which,  for  a  wonder,  was  not  altogether  wide 
of  the  truth,  namely,  that  M  William  Manning  was  courting  Fanny 
Waite." 

No  sooner  was  this  affair  noised  about,  than  Fanny's  good  friends, 
one  and  all,  dropped  in  to  give  her  their  opinions  respecting  her  in- 
tended alliance,  as  the  matter  was  not  supposed  to  be  as  yet  settled. 
"  She  ought  not  to  marry  a  person  of  whose  character  and  habits  she 
was  entirely  ignorant."  Fanny  thanked  them,  and  listened  patiently 
to  what- they  had  to  say. 

They  all  told  her  pretty  much  the  same  story,  illustrated,  however, 
by  different  individuals  with  different  anecdotes.  They  agreed  that  he 
was  a  young  man  of  good  person  and  prepossessing  manners,  of  re- 
spectable education  and  agreeable  connexions,  the  master  of  a  nice 
little  house  and  farm,  &c. ;  but  Fanny  was  exceedingly  chagrined  to 
hear  them  coincide  in  other  and  less  flattering  particulars.  The  sing- 
ing-school was  kept  in  the  large  hall  over  the  grog-shop  and  variety- 
store  of  the  village ;  and  it  appeared  that,  whenever  William  attended 
the  singing-school,  he  regularly  went  down,  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, to  take  a  glass  of  spirit ;  and  also  that  all  his  evenings,  which  were 
neither  spent  at  the  singing-school  nor  at  Widow  Clenny's,  were  passed 
in  the  bar-room  of  the  tavern,  with  Capt.  Barney,  over  a  mug  of  flip 
and  a  chequer-board.  On  Sunday  evening,  of  course,  he  attended  the 
"  singing-frc/wrr ,"  as  there  was  no  singing-school  on  that  evening ; 
although,  to  acknowledge  the  truth,  it  was  precisely  the  same  thing, 
only  as  the  more  conscientious  thought  it  was  not  so  well  to  have  a 
school  on  that  day,  and  as  the  singing-master  was  determined  not  to  lose 
any  time,  he  merely  gave  it  that  name  to  pacify  them ;  for  none  of 
them  could  say  there  was  any  harm  in  making  and  listening  to  sacred 
music  on  the  Sabbath  evening.  So  they  had  the  singing-lecture,  and 
the  minister  and  deacons  attended  it,  although  it  was  in  the  same 
place  and  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  the  school,  excepting  that 
there  was  a  little  less  of  fa  sol  la,  and  rather  more  of  the  sacred  words 
of  the  tunes  ;  but  quite  as  much  fun  among  the  young  people  as  at 
other  times.  "  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  name  of  the  thing,"  (as  the 
poor  Irishman  said,  after  he  had  11  worked  his  passage"  in  the  canal- 
vol.  vi.  39 
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boat,  by  leading  the  horse)  they  might  as  well  have  gone  to  a  singing- 
school. 

It  appeared  that  William  always  attended  this  lecture,  and  never 
failed,  although  it  was  the  Sabbath,  of  going  down  to  get  something 
warming  in  the  store.  Besides,  William  had  no  religious  principles, 
and  Fanny  was  a  church-member, — a  consistent  professor  of  a  holy 
faith,    How  could  that  difference  be  reconciled  ? 

Fanny  listened  to  their  arguments,  and  pondered  them  as  well  as 
she  might,  with  a  heart  strongly  prepossessed  in  favor  of  William  Man- 
ning. "  He  has  faults,"  thought  she;  "  I  wish  I  might  ever  have  the 
pleasure  to  find  a  person  who  had  none — I  never  yet  have  found  one. 
Allowing  that  he  has  faults,  cannot  they  be  cured  f  I  had  many  faults 
myself,  but  the  care  and  perseverance  of  my  mother  prevailed  against 
them.  I  do  not  now  allow  myself  in  any  thing  I  consider  wrong. 
And  why  should  not  William  Manning,  with  a  heart  all  alive  to  kind- 
ness and  affection,  be  induced,  by  the  entreaties  of  one,  whom  he  ten- 
derly loves,  to  forsake  whatever  is  an  occasion  of  anxiety  to  her  V 
Perhaps  he  might  have  done  so;  but  she  should  have  waited  until  she 
had  really  seen  the  change,  and  until  lime  had  shown  that  it  was 
likely  to  be  a  permanent  one. 

She  remembered  her  mother's  dying  injunction,  and  kneeled  to  pray 
for  direction  from  above;  but  she  could  not  conceal  from  herself  the 
fact,  that  her  prayers  were  offered  from  a  heart,  predetermined  to  follow 
its  own  affections.  She  could  not  expect  an  answer  to  that  prayer. 
She  did  not  in  reality  wish  for  one.  The  covenant,  by  which  her 
blessed  liberty  was  given  into  the  power  of  an  unprincipled,  though  an 
agreeable  man,  was  hastily  entered  into,  and,  iu  the  tumult  of  matri- 
monial preparation,  all  dissenting  voices  were  lost.  In  vain  were  the 
regrets  of  her  pupils,  the  advice  of  her  friends,  and  the  kind  sugges- 
tions of  her  pastor.  In  the  opeuing  of  the  spring,  a  merry  peal  of 
sleigh-bells,  and  a  long  and  gay  procession,  announced  to  the  villagers 
that  the  wedding  was  over,  atid  the  bride  departing  to  her  future  abode. 

Fanny's  new  home  was  a  pleasant  one.  It  was  a  cottage  which 
William  had  had  built  for  himself,  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  farm, 
upon  which  his  best  care  had  been  bestowed.  Here  the  young  people 
promised  themselves  a  long  life  of  affection  and  comfort,  unbroken  by 
any  evils  but  those  to  which  all  are  subjected.  One  neglect,  however, 
in  their  domestic  arrangements,  ought  to  have  assured  them  that  they 
had  much  to  fear.  At  their  cheerful  fireside,  the  altar  of  family  devo- 
tion was  never  raised.  Did  the  masters  of  every  household  understand 
the  benign  influence  of  this  institution ;  were  they  aware  how  power- 
fully it  restrains  from  vice,  and  how  surely  it  induces  a  spirit  of  kind- 
ness and  forbearance,  they  would  not  live  in  neglect  of  it,  and  thereby 
forfeit  the  blessing  which  it  does  not  fail  to  bring. 

The  first  few  months  after  their  marriage,  William  continued  to 
spend  his  evenings  at  home,  excepting  when  the  singing-school  was 
open.  There  he  always  went,  and  sometimes  took  Fanny  with  him  ; 
but  it  was  of  no  use,  as  she  could  not  sing,  and  did  not  care  to  sit 
whole  evenings  hearing  others  sing,  badly  or  well,  as  it  might  happen. 
Yet  she  really  loved  music.  A  pensive  air  upon  the  flute,  or  a  mourn- 
ful ballad,  or  the  distant  bugle  which  she  sometimes  heard  from  across 
the  river,  would  bring  the  tears  to  her  eyes  ;— not  tears  of  sorrow,  but 
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of  a  melancholy  pleasure.  William  was  quite  glad  when  she  at  last 
declined  going  with  him  to  the  singing-school ;  for  it  made  him  un- 
happy and  angry  to  see  her  look  so  seriously  at  him  whenever  he  went 
down  into  the  store  to  get  something  to  drink.  "  He  meant  to  treat 
his  wife  kindly  and  well,  but  as  for  being  governed  by  any  woman,  at 
this  age,  he  would  n't  submit  to  it."  And  he  did  not.  He  had  had 
his  own  way  too  long  to  give  it  up  to  one  who  was  already  in  his  power. 
Ah  !  Fanny  should  have  waited  to  see  the  reformation  of  his  character, 
before  she  consented  to  unite  her  destiny  with  his. 

It  was  not  long  before  Capt.  Barney  persuaded  him  to  come  to  the 
store  and  take  a  game  of  chequers  with  him  once  in  every  week. 
"  Should  he  neglect  his  old  friend,  merely  because  he  was  married  t 
not  he."  So  he  went  once  a  week,  and,  at  last,  twice,  and  then  three 
times  a  week,  to  play  chequers  with  Capt.  Barney,  until,  before  two 
years  were  gone,  he  went  regularly  to  pass  his  evenings  at  the  store, 
while  Fanny  sat  at  home,  rocking  the  cradle  of  her  sleeping  baby, 
more  lonely  than  ever  she  had  been  at  the  Widow  Clenny's,  and 
shedding  far  more  bitter  tears,  than  those  which  she  hastily  wiped 
away  when  first  she  heard  his  rap  at  the  widow's  door. 

It  seemed  a  very  sad  thing  to  the  young  wife  to  sit  alone,  by  her 
cheerful  blazing  fire,  evening  after  evening,  although  her  husband 
always  returned  in  pretty  good  season,  and  she  never  feared  any  un- 
kind treatment  from  him,  except,  now  and  then,  a  sullen  retort  when 
she  provoked  him  by  a  gentle  request  that  he  would  stay  at  home  a 
little  more.  But  her  time  of  real  trouble  had  not  yet  come.  When 
the  little  daughter  was  three  years  old,  and  the  little  son  just  beginning 
to  creep  about  the  floor,  Fanny  had  begun  to  understand  what  real 
trouble  is.  She  had  been  married  four  years,  during  which  time 
William  had  gradually  become  less  and  less  afTcctionate,  until  now  he 
seemed  quite  indifferent  to  the  comfort  of  his  family.  He  spent  his 
days  in  gaming  and  intemperance,  and  Teturncd  late  at  night,  furious 
and  raging  to  his  home.  Fanny  lay  sleepless,  trembling,  and  praying 
to  Heaven  for  protection,  until  she  heard  his  step  on  the  threshold  ; 
then  the  door  was  rudely  pushed  open,  and  threatening  and  abuse  fol- 
lowed. He  would  complain  of  the  food  she  had  so  carefully  prepared 
for  him — "  it  was  just  the  thing  he  did  not  want,  and  not  fit  to  be 
eaten."  Then  lie  would  throw  it  all  in  the  fire,  upset  the  table,  break 
the  dishes,  and  sometimes  drag  his  wife  from  her  bed  and  beat  her, 
because  she  had  not  prepared  him  something  else,  although,  perhaps, 
the  rejected  dish  was  his  favorite  when  not  intoxicated.  Many  times 
their  neighbors,  who,  fortunately,  were  very  near  them,  were  aroused  at 
midnight  bv  the  shrieks  of  the  mother  and  her  children,  and  came  to 
their  relief  in  time  to  save  them  from  permanent  injury.  But  Fanny's 
cup  of  bitterness  was  not  quite  full. 

The  little  girl  was  the  father's  pride.  She  resembled  him  m  a  re- 
markable degree.  Like  him,  she  was  tall,  and  slender,  and  straight, 
with  his  own  splendid  black  eyes  and  curling  black  locks.  She  was  a 
beautiful  child,  and  her  father  was  excessively  proud  of  her.  The 
little  girl  feared  him,  because  she  had  seen  his  violence  to  her  mother, 
and  when  he  asked  her  to  go  to  the  store  with  him,  she  would  say 
"  she  had  rather  stay  with  mama."  This  made  him  furiously  angry 
with  Fanny,  whom  he  accused  of  trying  to  alienate  the  child's  aft'ec- 
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tion  from  him.    Notwithstanding  the  reluctance,  which  little  Lucy 

could  never  conceal,  he  often  took  her  with  him,  and  sometimes  kept 
her  several  hours  in  the  bar-room,  exposed  to  the  noise,  and  quarreling, 
and  profanity,  which,  at  all  times,  abounded  there.  This  was  Fanny's 
greatest  grief,  and  she  was  not  sorry  to  tell  him,  on  one  cold  and  damp 
day,  that  Lucy  was  too  ill  to  go  out,  as  her  pale  countenance  and 
heavy  eye  plainly  testified.  As  William  was  not  yet  intoxicated,  be 
saw  the  propriety  of  her  excuse,  and  did  not  insist  on  the  company  of 
his  dailing.  The  poor  child  was,  therefore,  left  to  the  care  of  her 
kind  mother.  How  w  as  that  kind  mother's  care  increased  to  over- 
whelming by  the  wicked  influence  of  the  father.  He  taught  the  child 
to  admire  herself  at  the  glass,  frequently  forbade  her  doing  the  things 
which  her  mother  commanded,  and  would  not  permit  her  to  be  punish- 
ed on  any  account.  Fanny's  heart  was  almost  bioken.  She  only 
wished  her  daughter  safe  in  heaven.  With  how  many  bitter  tears  and 
contrite  prayers  did  she  bewail  her  rash  and  foolish  marriage,  and  sup- 
plicate the  interference  of  Heaven  in  behalf  of  her  lovely  and  as  yet 
innocent  and  gentle  daughter. 

The  time  had  arrived.  The  hand  of  disease  was  bearing  on  the 
child,  and  when  the  mother  saw  her  wasting  away  beneath  it,  she  felt 
the  trial  was  greater  than  she  had  looked  for.  It  was  heart-rending,  to 
see  that  beautiful  face  and  agile  form  changed  and  fading,  even  in 
their  early  bloom.  \ret  it  was  not  so  grievous  as  that  pollution  should 
come  upon  that  pure  young  spirit.  O  !  there  is  no  evil  so  great  as 
sin.    Death  is  a  friend,  when  he  comes  to  save  from  its  baleful  power. 

Great  was  the  father's  consternation,  when  he  was  told  by  the  phy- 
sician that  his  idolized  child  must  die.  There  was  no  hope  for  her 
recovery.  With  the  hectic  flush  upon  her  check  and  a  wild  light  in 
her  sunken  eye,  she  was  passing  away  to  the  heaven  of  rest  and  purity, 
"  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling."  W illiam  forsook  the 
bar-room,  and  watched  by  her  sick  bed,  night  and  day.  He  wept 
bitterly,  when  she  begged  him  "  never  to  go  any  more  to  the  place 
where  the  men  drink  and  talk  so,  and  not  to  scold  and  beat  dear 
mother  any  more.  Do  pray  to  Jesus  to  forgive  you,  father,  so  that 
you  may  go  to  the  happy  heaven  where  I  am  going,  and  where  mother 
and  little  W'illie  are  coming  soon."  He  promised  his  child  with  many 
tears,  asked  forgiveness  of  his  wife,  and  knelt  with  them  for  the  first 
time  in  prayer,  for  the  restoration  of  the  suflTcrer. 

"  I  know  that  1  shall  die,  mother,"  said  little  Lucy,  "  but  I  am  not 
sorry  now,  because  I  shall  go  to  heaven,  and  because  father  is  so  sorry ; 
— he  will  repent,  and  he  will  never  be  so  cross  to  you  any  more.  You 
will  be  happier  than  if  I  had  lived,  and  father  had  beim  so  cruel  as  he 
used  to  be."  Her  mother  kissed  her  cold  cheek,  but  could  not  say  any 
thing,  and  the  little  girl  closed  her  eyes,  and  seemed  asleep.  Soon, 
however,  she  started  violently,  as  if  in  a  frightful  dream,  and  cried  out 
"  Father,  father,  don't."  "  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  ?"  asked  her 
father.  "  Oh,  I  thought  you  was  beating  mother, — I  am  glad  you 
was  n't, — do  not  ever  again,  father,  will  you?"  and  her  eyes  closed 
again. 

William  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  sobbed  aloud.  "  Poor  little 
sufferer,  she  is  gone  to  be  at  rest,"  said  Fanny,  calmly,  as  she  passed 
her  hand  over  the  damp  forehead.    44  Gone,"  cried  W  illiam,  44  and 
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with  those  dreadful  thoughts  of  me  still  fresh  in  her  mind  !  O !  if  she 
could  have  lived  one  hour  longer  to  forget  them,  and  to  give  me  time 
to  forget  them  too  !    This  is  the  hardest  of  ail." 

Little  Lucy  was  borne  to  her  quiet  grave,  and  again  the  house  was 
still  and  lonely  as  before. 

William  was  wearied  with  weeping  and  being  sad.  He  had  not  re- 
pented, and  had  never  resolved  to  renounce  his  intemperance.  He 
soon  returned  to  the  bar-room  and  became,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, much  worse  than  ever.  He  did  not  take  the  little  son  to  the 
store,  for  he  was  too  young  and  no  favorite  with  the  father.  He  was 
therefore  safe  with  his  mother,  except  when  that  father  came  home 
raving  under  the  influence  of  intoxication,  when  all  the  furniture  was 
dashed  about  the  room,  and  there  was  security  only  in  concealment  or 
flight.  How  many  miserable  nights  did  little  Willie  and  his  mother 
spend  together  during  the  gloomy  year  that  followed  Lucy's  death. 
Meanwhile,  William  was  spending  fast,  and  earning  nothing.  Beggary 
and  wretchedness  was  their  prospect. 

Let  the  miserable  and  despairing  remember  this,  that,  in  the  present 
world,  there  is  no  trouble,  however  great,  but  has  an  end.  There  is 
hope  in  the  darkest  hour,  and  deliverance  in  the  time  of  fear,  for  those 
who  trust  in  Heaven. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  a  general  militia  training,  William  had 
been  out  all  the  day,  and  Fanny  had  been  weeping  and  trembling  in 
the  prospect  of  a  terrible  night.  She  laid  her  little  boy  in  his  crib, 
and  knelt  beside  him  to  offer  her  mournful  prayer,  when  she  was 
startled  by  a  rap  at  the  door.  It  was  the  deacon — her  next  neighbor. 
He  inquired  for  her  health,  and  looked  very  grave. 

"  Have  you  seen  my  husband  V  asked  Fanny. 

"  I  have,"  replied  the  deacon,  solemnly. 

"  He  was  on  his  way  home  ?"  observed  Farmy,  inquiringly. 

"  He  was  so,"  answered  the  deacon  ;  M  but  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you" — 

"  What  f 1  cried  Fanny,  sinking  into  a  chair. 

"  That  he  has  met  with  a  terrible  accident,"  replied  the  deacon  ; 
"  indeed,  Mrs.  Manning,  you  must  prepare  yourself  for  the  worst 
news." 

M  Is  he  dead  ?"  asked  Fanny. 

The  deacon  looked  sorrowfully  at  her,  but  did  not  speak.  She  un- 
derstood him,  and  fainted. 

Poor  William  Manning  had  gone  suddenly  to  his  last  account,  unre- 
formed,  and  impenitent.  As  he  returned  from  the  training,  intoxicated, 
and  vowing  vengeance  on  his  wife  for  being  so  religious  and  stiff,  he 
slipped  in  the  miry  Toad,  and  one  of  the  baggage-wagons  passed  over 
his  breast. 

Fanny  sorrowed  for  him,  honestly  ;  not  for  his  loss,  for  she  knew 
that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  probably  have  effected  the  death  of  her- 
self, and  the  ruin  of  her  son  ;  but  for  himself.  He  had  gone,  unrepent- 
ing,  to  that  world  where  there  is  no  more  change.  M  As  the  tree  falleth 
there  it  must  lie."  It  was  a  far  greater  affliction  than  the  death  of  her 
lovely  daughter,  of  whose  blessedness  she  had  no  doubt. 

After  William's  debts  were  paid,  and  his  affairs  settled,  Fanny  was 
equally  surprised  and  grateful  to  find  herself  still  in  possession  of  the 
pretty  cottage,  and  the  small  garden  adjoining  it.    The  residue  of  the 
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land  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  store-keeper.  Her  friends  gath- 
ered about  bcr,  and  solicited  her  to  open  a  little  school  again.  Fanny 
was  thankful  for  the  means  of  support ;  and,  ready  to  exert  herself  in 
doing  whatever  she  might,  for  the  maintenance  of  her  son,  who  was  as 
good  and  intelligent  a  boy  as  she  could  have  desired.  "  Oh,"  said  she, 
"  if  my  little  Lucy  were  only  here  to  share  our  quiet  happiness,  how 
much  she  would  increase  it — but  she  was  taken  away  from  terror,  and 
contention,  and  wickedness — she  is  happier  than  we — why  should  I 
complain  ?  She  will  not  return  to  us,  but  we  shall  soon  go  to  her,  and 
©ur  enjoyment  will  then  be  perfected."  Everallin. 


ETHAN  ALLEN. 

Revolutions  produce  singular  men.  The  fame  of  Ethan  Allen  is 
somewhat  widely  spread,  and  his  life,  by  Mr.  Sparks,  is  acceptable, 
both  for  its  own  merits,  and  as  the  precursor  of  extensive  American 
Biography. 

Ethan  Allen  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  and  he  was  the 
eldest  of  a  family  distinguished  for  enterprise.  Their  names  read  like 
a  Hebrew  genealogy, — Ethan,  Heman,  Heber,  Levi,  Zimri,  Ira,  Lydia, 
and  Lucy.  Four  of  the  sons  were  engaged  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  name  of  the  eldest  is  perpetuated  in  our  history,  by  the 
capture  of  Ticonderoga.  Previous  to  this,  he  was  engaged  in  the  ani- 
mated controversy  between  New-York  and  New-Hampshire,  as  to  juris- 
diction over  the  Verdmouts,  and  no  "  village  Hampden"  ever  made 
a  bolder  stand  against  "  the  little  tyrant  of  his  fields."  The  men, 
whose  cause  Allen  upheld,  were  a  hardy  and  unique  race  of  yeomen ; 
men  who  came  to  an  early  resolution,  rather  to  die  upon  their  thresholds, 
than  to  pay  for  their  farms  twice.  When  Allen  was  at  Albany,  on 
this  agency,  the  Attorney  General  pressed  him  to  make  terms  for  his 
constituents  ;  intimating  that  the  end  might  be  disastrous,  or  that 
"  might  often  overcomes  right."  Allen  replied,  that  "  the  gods  of  the 
valleys  are  uot  the  gods  of  the  hills." 

The  inhabitants  of  Bennington  assembled  and  formally  determined 
to  defend  their  property  by  force  ;  and  such  a  posse  as  the  sheriff  could 
collect,  was  repelled  with  menace  and  contempt.  The  civil  officers 
were,  in  some  instances,  "  chastised  with  the  twigs  of  the  wilderness." 
The  dispute  now  assumed  the  appearance  of  an  open  war,  and  the 
Orttn  Mountain  Boys,  who  were  men  six  feet  high,  elevated  Allen  to 
the  command  of  their  forces.  He  had  several  good  captains  under 
him,  the  most  noted  of  which  were  Seth  Warner  and  Remember 
Baker.  There  were  always  enough  on  the  alert  to  intercept  a  sheriff ; 
and  the  Governor  of  New- York,  indignant  at  the  cause  of  "  the  law's 
delay,"  offered  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  the  apprehension  of 
Allen.  But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  take  Rob  Roy  on  his  native 
heath.  Allen  and  his  friends  offered,  in  return,  five  pounds  for  the 
delivery  of  the  New- York  Attorney  General. 

On  a  report  that  Governor  Tryon  was  approaching  with  British  troops, 
a  plan  of  operations  was  devised  to  harass  them  by  riflemen,  before 
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they  should  reach  the  main  body.  But  Governor  Tryon's  movement 
was  destined  for  posts  on  the  lake. 

The  war,  therefore,  reverted  to  petty  squabbles  between  the  people 
and  the  most  pertinacious  surveyors  aud  peace-officers,  who  were  pun- 
ished after  a  manner  not  known  to  any  existing  code.  The  Green 
Mountain  Tavern,  at  Bennington,  was  the  Court  House,  and  a  contu- 
macious doctor,  a  partisan  of  New-York,  was  suspended  in  a  chair  to 
a  sign-post,  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  by  the  side  of  a  stuffed  catamount. 
Many  people  collected  to  congratulate  the  doctor  on  his  elevation. 

These  border  feuds  arose  to  a  pitch  of  exasperation  that  would  have 
caused  blood  to  flow,  had  they  not  been  merged  in  the  great  revolu- 
tionary question.  In  March,  177S,  Samuel  Adams  and  Joseph  War- 
ren, as  members  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  in  Boston,  sent 
an  agent  on  a  mission  of  political  observation,  in  Canada ;  and  the 
agent  advised  (from  Montreal)  that  the  post  of  Ticonderoga  should  be 
seized  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  In  eight  days  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  several  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
Connecticut  concerted  a  private  scheme  for  the  capture  of  the  same 
post.  They  collected  sixteen  men,  and  Colonel  Easton,  who  joined  them 
at  Pittsfield,  enlisted  forty  or  fifty  volunteers,  from  his  regiment  of  mi- 
litia. When  they  arrived  at  Bennington  a  council  of  war  was  held,  and 
Allen  was  installed  in  the  chief  command.  Arnold,  who  had  just 
arrived  from  Massachusetts,  to  raise  men  for  the  same  object,  claimed 
the  command,  by  virtue  of  a  superior  appointment  \  but  the  soldiers 
refused  to  be  so  commanded,  and  the  Judas  of  the  Revolution  went  as 
a  volunteer. 

Opposite  Ticonderoga,  on  the  lake,  Allen  found  a  guide,  Nathan 
Beman,  a  boy  who  often  visited  the  boys  of  the  garrison.  He  knew 
every  nook  of  the  fort,  and  every  by-path  to  approach  it.  Eighty-three 
men  only  crossed  before  day-break,  and  before  the  sun  rose  Allen  had 
entered  the  gate,  and  formed  his  troops  on  the  parade,  between  the 
barracks.  Their  three  cheers  roused  the  sleeping  garrison.  The 
sentinel  at  the  gate  had  snapped  his  musket  at  Allen  and  retreated  ; 
another  sentinel  wounded  an  officer,  but  was  cut  on  the  head  by  Al- 
len, and  surrendered  No  other  resistance  was  made.  Allen,  conduct- 
ed by  Nathan,  hastened  to  the  apartment  of  Captain  Delaplace,  and 
called  at  the  door,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  for  the  commander  to  appear, 
or  that  the  garrison  should  be  sacrificed.  The  commandant,  who  was 
as  good  a  sleeper  as  he  was-  a  soldier,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  asked  by 
whose  authority  he  was  summoned  to  surrender ;  to  which  Allen  replied, 
"  In  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress." 
The  captain  raised  his  voice  to  expostulate,  and  Allen  lifted  his  sword 
to  strike,  on  which  the  garrison  was  given  up.  The  prisoners  were, 
one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  and  forty-eight  privates.  It  was  a  great 
advantage  to  this  country  to  possess  the  post;  and,  besides,  there  were 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  swivels,  mortars,  and 
small  arms,  and  stores.  Allen  despatched  Warner  to  take  Crown 
Point,  in  which  he  was  successful. 

When  Ticonderoga  had  surrendered,  Arnold,  ever  vehement  and 
insolent,  assumed  the  command  ;  but  he  issued  orders  which  no  one 
heeded,  and  Allen  only  was  obeyed.  Arnold  entered  the  fortress  side 
by  side  with  Allen. 
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Allen  soon  after  joined  General  Schuyler  as  a  volunteer,  by  whom 
he  was  entrusted  with  an  address  to  the  people  ot"  Canada,  where  he 
raised  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  to  co-operate  with  Montgomery  :  but 
he  was  taken  with  his  force  opposite  Montreal,  where  he  had  placed 
himself,  on  the  promise  of  Major  Brown,  to  meet  him,  and  attack  the 
city  ;  an  act  more  daring  than  prudent.  After  a  skirmish  of  nearly 
two  hours,  he  surrendered  upon  being  promised  honorable  terms.  He 
and  his  thirty-eight  comrades  were  treated  civilly,  till  they  entered 
Montreal,  where  General  Frescott  used  them  as  the  British  were  wont 
to  treat  their  American  prisoners.  lie  threatened  Allen  with  a  halter 
at  Tyburn,  and  ordered  him  to  be  bound,  hand  and  foot,  and  put  on 
board  the  Gaspee  schooner  of  war.  His  irons  were  massive,  and  so 
fastened  as  to  give  him  constant  pain.  He  was  thrust  into  the  lowest 
part  of  the  ship,  where  he  had  no  bed  or  other  article  of  furniture,  than 
a  chest  to  sit  upon,  which  some  sailor,  less  barbarous  than  the  officers, 
had  lent  him. 

At  Quebec  he  was  received  on  board  another  vessel,  as  an  honora- 
ble prisoner  should  be  ;  and,  considering  the  infrequency  of  such  con- 
duct in  a  British  officer,  it  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  sublime  action, 
though  only  an  obvious  duty  of  common  humanity.  He  was  divested 
of  his  irons,  generously  entertained  by  Captain  Littlejohn,  who  declar- 
ed, in  the  spirit  of  a  brave  man,  that  on  board  his  ship  no  brave  man 
should  be  ill  used. 

But  the  captive  had  too  soon  another  jailer,  in  another  ship,  who  re- 
placed his  handcuffs,  and  confined  him,  with  thirty-three  others,  in  a 
single  apartment,  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  leave  during  a 
passage  of  nearly  forty  days.  To  the  negative  credit  of  not  starving 
his  prisoners,  the  captain  had  a  fair  claim.  They  had  enough.  At 
Falmouth,  they  were  cheered  with  fresh  air,  and  the  light  of  day,  and 
crowds  of  Englishmen  assembled  to  see  the  prisoners,  and  indulge  in 
one  of  the  prerogatives  of  victory.  Allen's  dress  gave  some  gratifica- 
tion to  curiosity,  though  according  to  Trinculo,  any  thing  passes  for  a 
sight  in  England.  He  wore  a  short,  double-breasted,  fawn-skin  jacket, 
a  vest  and  breeches  of  sagathy,  worsted  stockings,  and  a  red  worsted 
cap.  There  is  a  great  choice  among  evils,  and  their  confinement  was 
more  tolerable  in  Pendennis  Castle  than  on  board  the  ship.  They  had 
air  and  light,  gratis,  and  the  further  luxuries  of  bunks  and  straw. 
Allen  was  much  favored  by  the  warden,  and  the  star  of  fortune  shone 
more  benignantly  upon  his  table  than  on  his  couch,  for  he  had  his 
meals  from  the  commandant's  table.  Though  satisfied  with  the  pres- 
ent, he  had  some  inquietude  about  the  future,  and  the  halter  at  Tyburn 
would  intrude  upon  his  thoughts.  It  was  rumored,  however,  that  some 
friends  of  America,  or  of  mankind,  were  about  to  obtain  a  Habeas 
Corpus  in  favor  of  the  captives,  and  the  government  then  used  them  as 
prisoners  of  war.  They  were  freed  from  their  irons,  and  put  on  board 
the  Solebay,  the  captain  of  which  seemed  to  make  a  distinction  between 
prisoners  and  men.  He  had  neither  lenity  nor  civility  for  them.  His 
first  address  was  to  order  them  ofTthe  deck,  below,  where,  however,  an 
Irish  master-at-arms,  used  Allen  with  great  kindness. 

The  ship  touched  at  Cork,  and  here  some  gentlemen  of  that  city 
sent  to  the  prisoners  a  suit  of  clothes  each,  and  a  better  supply  to  Al- 
len ;  together  with  a  profuse  quantity  of  sea-stores.    To  this  was  added 
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fifty  guineas,  seven  only  of  which  Allen  accepted.  This  was  charac- 
teristic of  Ireland,  and  the  captain  of  the  Solebay  acted  also  in  charac- 
ter ;  for  he  took  away  the  liquors,  and  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the 
crew  all  the  sugar  and  tea.  A  good  suit,  however,  and  a  laced  hat, 
obtained  for  Allen  greater  privileges  on  deck. 

Arrived  at  North-Carolina,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Mercury,  which 
was  commanded  by  an  officer  of  the  usual  stamp.  He  forbade  the  sur- 
geon to  attend  the  prisoners  when  sick,  saying  that  it  was  of  no  conse- 
quence^ as  they  would  be  hanged  at  Halifax  ;  and  they  had  to  con- 
tend with  hunger,  scurvy,  and  the  captain.  Their  situation  was  every 
way  deplorable.  At  Halifax,  Allen  moved  a  guard  to  deliver  a  letter  to 
the  governor,  who  gave  them  immediate  relief;  and  they  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  transferred  from  the  ship  to  the  jail. 

Next,  they  were  ordered  to  New- York,  and  Captain  Smith,  of  the 
Lark  frigate,  used  them  as  though  he  had  been  himself  a  prisoner.  He 
said  to  them,  "  This  is  a  mutable  world,  and  one  gentleman  never  knows, 
whatever  his  situation,  but  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  help  another."  "  A 
transition  so  unexpected,"  says  Allen,  "  drew  tears  from  my  eyes,  which 
all  the  ill  usages  I  had  before  met  with,  were  not  able  to  produce." 
He  had  on  the  voyage  an  opportunity  to  avert  a  conspiracy  for  the  mur- 
der of  the  officers,  saying  that  he  would,  at  every  hazard,  defend  Cap- 
tain Smith's  life.  Human  misery  has  seldom  been  more  excessive  than 
among  the  prisoners  of  war  then  in  New- York  ;  of  this  Allen  had  his 
share.  He  was  immured  in  a  cell,  where  he  passed  three  days  without 
food.  The  sergeant,  who  was  inspired  with  as  much  nerve  to  resist 
humanity,  as  the  commander  in  chief,  refused  all  offers  of  money  or 
appeals  of  compassion.  While  Allen  was  on  parole  in  New- York,  an 
officer  of  rank  offered  him  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  royalists,  and 
tracts  of  land,  at  the  close  of  the  war;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he 
doubted  if  the  king  would  at  the  time  have  land  enough  left  in  Amer- 
ica, to  redeem  pledges  of  that  kind  ;  and  that,  if  his  faithfulness  had 
recommended  him  to  General  Howe,  he  should  be  loth  to  lose  such 
good  opinion  by  unfaithfulness. 

In  May,  1778,  he  was  released,  and  he  hastened  to  the  Green  Moun- 
tains :  he  was  received  with  transports  at  Bennington. 

On  his  release,  he  had  been  appointed  a  colonel  in  the  Continental 
Army,  "  in  reward  of  his  firmness,  fortitude,  and  zeal,  manifested  in  a 
long  and  cruel  captivity,  as  well  as  on  former  occasions."  The  pay 
commenced  from  the  date  of  his  captivity. 

When  peace  returned,  he  resumed  his  agricultural  pursuits,  and  pub- 
lished his  peculiar  views  of  natural  religion — a  crude  and  worthless 
performance.  He  was  solicited  by  Shays,  and  his  associates,  to  take 
command  of  the  insurgents,  in  Massachusetts ;  but  he  sent  back  the 
messenger  with  a  reprimand  for  his  presumption. 

He  died  suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  in  1789.  He  was  a  man  of  a  strong 
mind,  of  rough  manners,  and  not  very  smooth  words.  His  actions  were 
generally  right,  if  his  reasoning  was  not.  He  was  eccentric,  but  per- 
severing, brave,  generous,  faithful,  and  true. 
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LETTER  XII. 

In  1601,  allured  by  the  extraordinary  advantages,  literature  and  the 
arts  and  sciences  had  long  derived  from  the  celebrated  literary  fairs  in 
Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  1  formed  a  project  of  establishing  a  literary 
fair  in  this  country,  to  be  held  alternately  in  New-York  and  Philadel- 
phia; and  accordingly  issued  circulars,  dated  December,  1601,  to  all 
the  booksellers  and  printers  in  the  United  States,  inviting  them  to 
meet  in  the  city  of  New- York,  on  the  first  of  June,  1802,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reciprocally  buying,  selling,  and  exchanging  their  respective 
publications. 

The  project  was  favorably  received  by  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, and  consequently  a  large  meeting  was  held  in  New-York  on 
the  day  appointed.  I  drew  up  a  form  of  constitution,  which  was 
adopted,  a  society  formed,  and  Hugh  Gaine,  the  oldest  printer  and 
bookseller  in  the  United  States,  appointed  President. 

The  plan  appeared  to  work  well  in  the  commencement.  It  pro- 
duced a  good  understanding  and  harmony  among  the  booksellers,  and 
valuable  interchanges  of  books.  This  state  of  things  continued  for  a 
year  or  two.  But  at  length  it  produced  an  evil  that  had  not  been 
foreseen,  and  which  outweighed  all  its  advantages.  Country  booksellers 
published  large  editions  of  popular  books  with  half-worn  types  and  on 
inferior  paper,  with  which,  by  means  of  exchanges,  they  deluged  the 
country, — and  in  many  cases  the  city  booksellers  had  on  their  hands 
good  editions  of  the  books  thus  re-published.  This  unexpected  result 
rendered  the  city  booksellers  dissatisfied,  and  they  by  degrees  with- 
drew. The  fair,  however,  M  dragged  its  slow  length  along"  for  four 
or  five  years,  and  then  sank  into  oblivion. 

In  the  year  1S02  a  distressing  circumstance  occurred,  in  which  I 
took  a  warm  interest.  A  certain  John  Fullerton,  an  Englishman,  a 
player  of  decent  deportment  and  deep  sensibility,  but  only  a  second- 
rate  performer,  had  unfortunately,  I  cannot  tell  how,  excited  the  ire  of 
some  thoughtless, — perhaps  I  might  say  wicked, — young  men,  who 
attacked  him  in  the  papers,  and  generally  hissed  him,  sotto  voce,  when 
he  came  on  the  stage,  or  else,  in  some  very  intelligible  mode,  express- 
ed their  disapprobation.  At  this  he  was  sorely  annoyed, — yet  bore  it 
for  a  considerable  time ;  but  finally,  the  cup  of  his  mortification  and 
endurance  was  filled,  and  he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  One  night, 
when  he  came  off  the  stage,  after  having  been  very  roughly  handled, 
Thomas  Stiff,  the  hair-dresser  of  the  Theatre,  who  performed  the 
same  function  for  me,  and  informed  me  of  the  fact,  saw  him,  when  he 
entered  the  Green  Room,  strike  his  forehead  with  his  clenched  fists, 
and  swear  some  very  violent  oath,  that  "  they  would  be  the  death  of 
him."  This  threat  was  soon  realized.  Within  forty-eight  hours  he 
was  taken  a  corpse  out  of  the  Delaware,  into  which  he  had  thrown 
himself,  in  a  fit  of  despair. 

On  this  occasion  I  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Cursory  Reflec- 
tions on  the  calamitous  fate  of  John  Fullerton,  addressed  to  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  Theatre  and  to  the  theatrical  critics." 
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"  Parts  may  be  praised  cood  hatire  is  adored; 

Then  draw  your  «•  it  as  seldom  as  your  sword ; 

And  never  on  the  weak  ;  or  you  Tl  appear, 

As  there,  no  hero,  no  great  genius  here."  Youkc. 

For  this  pamphlet  I  was  most  outrageously  attacked  in  a  New- York 
Magazine  by  a  critic,  probably  one  of  the  culpable  parties. 

The  following  extracts  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  spirit  of  this  publi- 
cation : — 

"  The  effort  to  excel,  eTen  when  unattended  with  complete  success,  ought  to 
be  regarded  with  indulgence  and  lenity  Modest,  unassuming  merit  ought  al- 
ways to  be  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  generous.  Many  a  timid  performer, 
whose  debut  promised  but  little  in  his  favor,  has,  by  kindness  and  fostering 
encouragement,  been  elevated  to  a  very  high  decree  of  respectability  in  his  pro- 
fession, to  which  he  never  would  have  attained,  had  he  been  treated  with  rude- 
ness and  severity.  This  has  been  remarkably  the  case  with  some  of  the  bright- 
est ornaments  of  the  British  stage.  Nothing  but  incorrigible  impudence,  vanity, 
or  gross  neglect  of  the  audience,  ought  to  experience  the  merciless  severity  which 
we  sometimes  see  exercised  in  newspaper  criticisms,  and  exhibited  in  the  marked 
disapprobation  too  often  witnessed  in  Uie  theatre.  When  a  performer,  after  due 
time  for  preparation,  makes  his  appearance  on  the  stage,  depending  almost  wholly 
on  the  prompter's  assistance,  he  deserves  no  mercy  ;  and  were  Koscius  and  Gar- 
rick  themselves  restored  to  life,  and  guilty  of  such  insolent  conduct,  they  ought 
to  be  hissed.  This  displays  so  total  an  indifference  for  the  audience,  and  such  a 
derelictiou  of  duty,  as  admit  of  no  apology,  and  unquestionably  deserve  the  most 
caustic  criticism. 

"  Will  the  formidable  host  of  newspaper  critics  allow  me  to  address  a  few 
words  to  them  on  this  subject,  with  all  due  deference  -  The  object  of  theatrical 
criticism  is  not,  as  some  seem  to  believe,  merely  to  expose  faults,  and  deal  forth 
censure.  This  is  a  most  egregious  error,  and,  to  say  no  worse  of  it,  implies  great 
defect  of  judgement  at  least.  There  is  more  true  taste  and  infinitely  more  good- 
ness evinced,  by  an  ingenious  and  accurate  discovery  of*excellence,  and  by  ap- 
propriate and  just  encomium,  than  by  the  detection  and  display  of  imperfection 
and  deformity.  Even  when  censure  is  really  necessary,  it  ought  to  be  delivered 
with  delicacy.  The  critic  ought  to  consider  what  would  be  his  own  sensations, 
were  he  dragged  forward  and  abused  without  the  power  of  defence.  All  the  purposes 
of  criticism  may  be  effectually  answered  without  wounding  the  feelings  of  per- 
formers, even  of  mediocre  talents.  On  such,  praise  may  be  very  frequently  bestowed 
without  violating  truth  ;  and  opportunities  of  doing  this,  ought  to  be  seized,  when 
they  occur.  Over  occasional  errors,  arising  from  the  imperfection  inherent  in 
human  nature,  a  veil  may  be  sometimes  drawn  without  impropriety.  Let  the 
critic  bear  in  eternal  remembrance,  that  he  wages  a  very  unequal  war  with  the 
performer,  who,  however  his  superior  in  other  points,  may  be  totally  unaccustom- 
ed to  write,  or,  even  if  he  be  not,  is  debarred  of  the  advantage  of  newspapers  to 
make  his  defence,  or  to  retort  the  attack. ...and  is  even  totally  ignorant  of  his  per- 
secutors. This  consideration  would  disarm  a  truly  generous  assailant.  Such  a 
man  would  scorn  to  attack  an  enemy  on  unfair  terms.  Let  the  critic,  too,  reflect, 
that  however  elegantly  he  rounds  off  his  periods,  and  however  sportively  he  may 
write,  his  labors  tend  to  dry  up  the  source  which  supplies  sustenance  to  a  consid- 
erable number  of  people.  While  he  is  thinning  the  seats  of  the  play-house,  he  is 
depriving  many  of  bread.  This,  I  need  not  say,  is  a  truly  serious  consideration. 
The  character  of  an  assassin,  who  stabs  in  the  dark,  cannot  be  a  very  desirable 
one.  Yet,  what  other  term  can  be  applied  to  the  anonymous  writer,  who,  goaded 
on  by  the  blackest  malignity,  remorselessly  pursues  his  unoffending,  his  defence- 
less, his  prostrate  victim,  till  he  renders  life  an  insupportable  burden,  and  hurries 
him  on  to  the  awful  precipice  of  self-murder  !"* 

The  system  of  taxation  in  Philadelphia  has  been,  time  immemorial, 
iniquitous,  and  to  the  last  degree  unequal.   About  seven-eighths  of  the 


*  This  was  written  at  a  time  when  a  most  ferocious  critic  puhliehed  his  Lucubrations  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  which  he  appeared  to  delight  to  torture  the  feeling*  of  the  perfumers,  and,  not  content 
with  decrying  their  prufeMional  talents  and  performance,  wantonly  and  wickedly  assailed  their 
private  character*. 
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taxes  have  been  levied  on  real  estate,  of  which  a  most  unequal  portion 
has  been  laid  on  rents.  In  the  year  1H0G,  being  a  member  of  the  Se- 
lect  Council,  I  united  with  Stephen  Girard,  James  Vanuxem,  Joseph 
Read,  and  some  others,  members  of  both  councils,  to  endeavor  to 
introduce  a  change,  and  relieve  real  estate  by  following  the  New-Eng- 
land example,  and  that  of  Baltimore  and  other  cities  ;  that  is,  by  levy- 
ing a  portion  of  the  taxes  on  personal  property.  To  prepare  the  pub- 
lic mind  for  the  change,  I  published  a  pamphlet  entitled — 

"  Cursory  Reflections  on  the  System  of  Taxation  established  in  Philadelphia, 
with  a  brief  sketch  of  its  unequal  and  unjust  operation." 

1 '  Fiat  justttia — ruat  calum." 

Although  the  subject  was  of  deep  interest  to  every  person  in  the  city, 
who  possessed  property,  real  and  personal,  yet  the  pamphlet  fell  still- 
born from  the  press.  There  were  not  fifty  of  them  sold.  I  offered  to 
the  Select  Council  a  set  of  resolutions  on  the  subject,  which  were 
adopted,  of  which  I  annex  two  : — 

M  Resolved,  That  the  system  of  city  taxation,  heretofore  pursued,  by  which  real 
estate  has  borne  to  the  amount  of  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  of  the  taxes,  is  neither 
equal  nor  impartial. 

u  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient,  proper,  and  just,  that  the  owners  of  personal 
estate,  who  derive  an  equal  benefit  from  the  police  of  the  city  with  the  owners  of 
real  estate,  should  contribute  a  due  proportion  of  the  expenses  requisite  for  the 
support  of  that  police." 

The  following  view  of  the  then  existing  system  of  taxation  will  fully 

evince  its  injustice  : — 

"  According  to  the  assessment  made  for  three  years,  the  real  estate  of  Philadel- 
phia has  been  estimated  as  follows : — 

fH04    ....   6,71 9,401  dollars, 

1805  ....    7,235,214  " 

1806  ....  7,196,698  " 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  the  amount  of 
the  personal  estate  of  the  city.  It  has  been,  by  good  judges,  estimated  as  high  as 
sixty  millions  of  dollars;  by  others,  forty,  and  fifty  millions.  To  avoid  controver- 
sy, and  to  give  the  friends  of  the  present  system  as  fair  a  chance  in  the  argument 
as  they  can  desire,  I  shall  admit  the  lowest  of  these  estimates,  and  take  forty 
millions  as  a  data  to  reason  upon. 

"The  reader  will  be  ready  to  conclude,  that  the  owners  of  forty  millions  of  one 
species  of  property,  enjoying  their  full  quota  of  all  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
police  of  the  city,  should  contribute  nearly  six  times  as  much  towards  supporting 
the  city  expenses  as  the  possessors  of  seven  millions  of  another  species.  TKis 
would  be  a  tolerably  fair  calculation,  according  to  every  principle  of  reason,  jus- 
tice, and  propiiety.  But  what  is  the  fact?  It  is  disgraceful  to  be  told— in  truth 
hardly  credible— It  is,  in  fine,  that  of  about  200,000  dollars,  raised  on  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia  for  1805,  real  estate  paid  about  175,000  dollars.  Four-fifths  of  the 
remainder  were  raised  by  a  personal  tax,  or  tax  upon  professions  and  occupations, 
to  which  every  citizen,  not  actually  a  pauper,  is  liable.  The  small  balance  of 
5000  dollars,  or  thereabouts,  was  levied  upon  horses  and  cows,  which  alone  are 
taxable,  of  all  the  articles  of  personal  estate." 

The  following  is  a  striking  example  of  the  inequality  of  the  system, 
even  as  it  regarded  gTOund-rents,  and  houses,  independent  of  its  injus- 
tice in  exempting  personal  property  almost  altogether  from  taxation. 
The  house  No.  122,  in  Market-street,  which  I  owned,  and  in  which  I 
lived,  would  have  rented  for  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  total 
taxes  were  about  eighty-five  dollars,  of  which  the  owner  of  the  ground- 
rent,  [sixty-four  dollars,]  a  poor  widow,  with  five  or  six  children,  paid 
fifteen  dollars  and  seventy-eight  cents— or  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent, 
I  paid  seventy  dollars,  only  about  nine  per  cent,  on  the  net  rent! !  b 
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There  were  individuals  in  the  city  at  the  time,  worth  from  fifty  to 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  bonds,  moitgages,  and  stocks,  who, 
not  having  any  real  estate,  did  not  pay  as  much  taxes  as  the  widow  re- 
ferred to  above  I 

Stephen  Girard  did  not  pay  as  much  taxes  for  all  the  stock  of  his 
Bank,  and  all  his  bonds  and  mortgages,  as  were,  paid  by  a  single 
ground-rent  of  two  hundred  dollars  ! !  !  ! 

We,  that  is,  the  members  above  mentioned,  prepared  "  an  ordinance 
to  assess,  levy  and  collect  a  tax  upon  personal  estate,"  which  was  pass- 
ed by  the  Select,  but  rejected  by  the  Common  Council.  It  was  intend- 
ed to  divide  the  amount  of  taxes  about  equally  between  real  and  per- 
sonal estate. 

Among  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  opposers  of  this  ordinance  was 
the  following  sagacious  resolution,  introduced  into  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, as  part  of  a  string  of  eight,  equally  cogent,  offered  in  that  body  by 
a  very  excellent  citizen,  Nathan  Sellers: — 

"  Resolved,  That  as  personal  property  is,  in  a  great  degree,  the  life  and  energy 
of  a  city,  bcrng  that  which  principally  originates  and  subsists  it,  such  property 
ought  to  be  rather  invited  to  than  driven  from  the  city  !  t" 

Some  change  in  the  system,  as  regards  ground-rents  and  houses,  has 
since  taken  place — so  as  to  diminish  the  oppression  on  the  owners  of 
the  former  property  ;  but  personal  property  remains  on  about  the  same 
footing  as  formerly.  M.  Carey. 

Philatlelphia,  Feb.  12- 

LETTER  XIII. 

In  the  year  1810,  the  apple  of  discord  was  thrown  among  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  by  the  question  of  a  renewal  or  non-renewal 
of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  was  to  expiro 
on  the  third  of  the  ensuing  March ;  the  discussion  of  which  was  car- 
ried on  with  great  acrimony.  I  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  question, 
and  withdrew  myself  from  the  care  and  attention  to  my  business  for 
three  months,  devoting  myself  with  all  my  zeal  and  energy  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  renewal,  anticipating,  as  I  did,  the  disastrous  consequences 
that  were  likely  to  result  from  the  host  of  state  banks,  for  which  the 
dissolution  of  that  institution  would  afford  a  plea  or  pretext — the 
probable  depreciation  of  their  paper — and  ultimately  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments.  The  great  body  of  the  democrats  were  opposed  to 
the  renewal  ;  and  of  the  party  I  stood  almost  alone  in  this  city  ;  was 
regarded  by  many  as  having  abandoned  them;  and  made  myself  hosts 
-of  enemies  among  my  quondam  friends. 

I  wrote  a  series  of  essays,  in  which  I  endeavored  to  disprove  the 
reasons  adduced  in  favor  of  the  non-renewal,  and  to  place  in  the  strong- 
est point  of  tight,  the  arguments  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question. 
These  essays,  about,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  sixteen  or  eighteen  in  num- 
ber, appeared  in  the  Democratic  Press,  published  by  John  Binns,  who 
displayed  the  laudable,  but  rare  impartiality,  of  allowing  me  free  access 
to  the  public  eye,  although  himself  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Bank.  He 
never  rejected  a  single  paragraph  or  essay.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
uuch  a  course  is  scarcely  ever  pursued  at  present.  But  truly,  in  the 
inflamed  state  of  the  public  mind,  it  would  hardly  be  tolerated.  It 
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would  diminish  the  circulation  of  any  paper  that  would  pursue  such  a 

system,  however  laudable. 

I  was  assailed  with  great  severity  in  Binns's  paper,  and  in  the  Auro- 
ra. Personalities  were  by  no  means  sparingly  dealt  out.  My  reason- 
ings were  attempted  to  be  turned  into  ridicule,  and  my  motives  impugn- 
ed. I  fearlessly  pursued  my  course,  regardless  of  vituperation  or 
ridicule. 

Among  the  arguments  used  against  the  bank,  one,  regarded  as  the 
most  formidable  and  unanswerable,  was,  that  it  was  "  a  National 
Bank,"  and,  if  re-chartered,  would  be  under  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  whereas,  the  government  dUl  not  possess  the  power  to  appoint  a 
single  director,  clerk,  door-keeper,  or  messenger. 

While  this  absurd  argument  was  employed  to  foster  prejudices  on 
one  side,  it  was  alleged,  on  the  other,  that  the  institution  was  hostile 
to  the  government,  whose  measures  it  used  its  influence  to  thwart.  It 
was  likewise  accused  of  being  an  English  Bank,  or  a  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

In  reply  to  the  first  argument,  I  ventured  to  predict,  and  the  event 
has  realized  the  prediction,  that  should  the  charter  be  allowed  to  expire, 
the  consequence  would  ultimately  be,  that,  as  a  National  Bank  for  fa- 
cilitating the  fiscal  operations  of  the  government  could  not  be  dispens- 
ed with,  if  the  existing  bank  were  allowed  to  expire,  a  new  one  would 
be  created  with  larger  capital,  greater  power,  and  connected  in  some 
degree  with  the  government  by  subscriptions  to  the  stock,  or  by  the 
appointment  of  a  portion  of  the  directors.  In  fact,  such  a  Bank  was 
about  this  time  suggested,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Gallatin. 

"  The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  like  the  Bank  of  England,  of  which  it  »  an 
imitation,  a  counterpart,  and  in  all  its  operations  a  branch,  was  originally  instituted 
upon  a  use  which  was  made  of  the  feebleness  of  a  relaxed  society  after  a  great 
revolutionary  exhaustion,  to  create  a  moneyed  interest,  which  was  to  supersede  and 
occupy  the  place  of  those  interests  which  were  solemnly  promulgated  in  the  De- 
claration of  Independence. 

"  From  the  hour  of  our  triumph  to  this  hour,  in  which  the  destinies  of  this  na- 
tion are  placed  in  jeopardy,  never  has  the  system  of  Kngland  ceased  to  operate, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  our  subjection  ; — and  this  Dank  has  been  an  actire,  assid- 
uous, inflexible,  and  ncrcr-shrinking  agent  of  that  Potter  and  her  purposes. 

"  From  that  day  to  this,  the  whoU*  course  of  that  all-corrupting  Bank  has  been 
directed  with  an  uniformity  unsurpassed,  to  the  service  and  use  of  England,  and 
to  the  injury  and  abuse  of  this  nation."  [Aurora.] 

"  The  man  who  would  rote  in  furor  cf  that  institution,  after  the  experience  that  has 
been  had  of  its  pernicious  and  hostile  management  against  the.  interest  of  the  nation, 
ought  to  be  forerer  held  up  to  public  scorn,  and  branded  with  the  reproach  that  at- 
taches to  it,  at  every  election  that  he  may  afterwards  have  the  temerity  to  become 
a  cindidate." 

One  of  the  writers,  after  enumerating  a  mass  of  dangers  from  the 
existence  of  the  bank,  winds  up  with  saying — 


whether  any  state  bank,  from  Georgia  to  Maine,  woultL,  for  any  beneficial  purposes, 

EXIST  ANOTHER  DAT  ! 

"  If  we  are  liable  to  such  evils  as  these  are,  by  the  operations  of  this  bank,  it 
cannot  too  soon  be  destroyed.  Better  encounter  the  whole  at  once,  than  have 
them  hang  over  our  heads,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  ready  to  destroy  us." 

To  this  I  replied  : — 

u  This  is  as  wise  reasoning  as  that  of  a  man,  who,  having  an  excellent  hoose  in 
the  neighborhood  of  such  combustible  materials  as  placed  it  in  danger  of  being 


11  If  the  charter  were 
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one  time  or  other  consumed  by  fire,  thought  it  prudent  to  burn  it  down  himself, 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  an  accident  at  a  future  day." 

It  may  appear  strange,  but  it  is  as  true  as  it  is  strange,  that  among 
the  queer  arguments  alleged  against  a  renewal  of  the  charter,  (and 
queer  enough  some  of  them  were,)  one  was,  the  necessity  of  winding 
up  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  had 
been  conducted  fairly,  and  was  able  to  pay  its  debts,  of  which  strong 
doubts  were  pretended  to  be  entertained  !  !  ! 

"  It  is  necessary  to  the  public  safety,  and  to  the  general  nrosjterity,  and  to  establish 
confidence  in  all  useful  banking  institutions,  that  this  Bank,  which  has  had  so 
many  years  of  prosperous  trade,  SHOULD  wind  up  its  aff  airs,  in  order  that  the 
public  should  know  how  for  it  has  fulfilled,  or  how  far  it  has  exceeded  its  trust, 
on  which  there  are  various  opinions,  which  can  never  be  reconciled  but  by  a 
clear  winding  up."  Aurora. 

Among  many  of  our  citizens,  a  bank-phobia  prevailed  to  an  extent 
that  is  at  present  scarcely  credible,  and  indeed  would  not  be  credited, 
were  not  the  evidence  still  in  existence.  They  were  for  destroying  all 
the  state  banks,  as  well  as  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  regardless 
of  all  the  appalling  consequences.  To  such  extravagant  lengths  will 
wild  enthusiasm  and  blind  devotion  to  party  lead  men.  One  of  the 
writers  against  the  bank,  in  the  Democratic  Press,  who  signed  his 
essays  "  A  Country  Clown,"  assuming  the  possibility  of  their  being  all 
demolished,  exclaims,  exultingly  : — 

"Were  it  even  so,  it  would  be  a  consummation  devoutl y  to  be  wished .'  The 
good,  if  they  produce  any  at  all,  can  never  balance  the  evil  they  do." 

He  went  on  to  say  : — 

"  Let  us  suppose  not  only  the  extinction  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  bot 
with  it  every  other  »a>k,— what  would  be  the  mighty  ruinous  consequences? 
Just  the  loss  to  the  whole  community  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  scraps  of  paper 
upon  which  their  notes  are  stamped  or  written,  and  no  more.  Some  of  your 
accommodation  gentlemen  might  be  retarded  in  their  prospects  and  speculations 
on  the  industry  of  the  laboring  part  of  the  community ,— fori  'Ac  loss  to  the  whole 
society  tcould  be  a  great  gain  ! 

**  1  he  death  of  the  meanest  ploughman,  or  even  plough-horse,  would  be  a  vastly 
greater  loss  than  the  dissolution  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States!  This  would 
abstract  so  much  from  the  useful  labors  of  the  community,  by  which  every  person 
in  it  is  supported  in  all  the  comforts,  conveniences,  and  necessaries  of  life. 
Whereas  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  never  raised  a  single  bushel  of  wheat, 
nor  even  a  single  head  of  cabbage,  nor  a  single  pumpkin,  potato,  or  turnip, 
during  its  whole  existence,  nor  nerer  will!"    Country  Clown. 

Jesse  Atwater,  of  New-Haven,  published  a  pamphlet,  styled  M  Con- 
siderations on  the  approaching  Dissolution  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States in  which  he  held  the  same  sentiments  in  somewhat  different 
language. 

"  If  a  great  fire  should  be  kindled,  and  all  the  bank  paper  thrown  into  it,  and 
the  United  States  Bank  charter,  and  the  charters  of  all  the  other  banks,  together 
with  all  the  promissory  notes,  bills  and  bonds  belonging  to  the  banks,  with  all 
their  books  ; — and  if  the  fire  should  wholly  consume  them,  the  ashes  would  add 
more  real  wealth  to  the  nation  than  all  of  them  put  together  !" 

"  These,"  I  observed,  "  arc  very  candid  declarations  ;  and  I  dare 
say  will  command  the  decided  approbation  of  every  unprincipled  debtor, 
not  merely  in  the  United  States,  but  in  the  world.  What  a  glorious 
millenium  it  would  be,  to  burn  all  the  notes,  bills,  and  bonds,  for  which 
value  was  given,  but  which  it  may  be  neither  convenient  nor  agreeable 
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to  pay !  But  why  confine  the  conflagration  to  the  bills,  notes,  and 
bonds,  held  by  banks?  Why  not  set  the  devouring  flames  in  motion 
to  destroy  all  those  vile  instruments  of  tyranny  wherever  they  may  be 
found  ?  Why  should  A,  who  has  borrowed  ten  thousand  dollars  from 
a  bank,  with  which  he  has  purchased  a  valuable  plantation,  be  favored 
by  the  destruction  of  his  obligation— and  B,  who  has  borrowed  the 
same  sum  of  a  capitalist,  be  unjustly  obliged  to  repay  it  ?  This  would 
be  really  a  very  partial  procedure,  and  unduly  indulging  one  class  of 
citizens,  while  another,  equally  well  entitled  to  the  indulgence,  and 
equally  well  disposed  to  profit  by  it,  is  debarred  from  any  participation 
in  the  advantage.  I  abhor  such  inequality  ;  and  trust  that  whenever  it 
becomes  the  order  of  the  day  '  to  burn  the  bills,  notes,  and  bonds,'  held 
by  the  banks,  all  other  bills,  notes,  and  bonds  may  be  subject  to  the 
same  process  of  singeing."    Lrttcrs  to  Dr.  Srybert,  page  57. 

The  directors  of  the  bank  were  highly  culpable.  They  took  no 
pains,  through  the  press,  to  vindicate  the  institution  from  the  number- 
less calumnies  by  which  it  was  assailed.  They  were  actuated  by  a 
sickly  sense  of  delicacy,  lamentably  misplaced.  This  they  carried  to 
the  extravagant  length  of  declining  to  furnish  me  with  some  informa- 
tion for  which  I  applied  to  the  cashier,  and  which  was  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  repelling  some  of  the  accusations  alleged  against  them.* 
My  letter  was  not  even  answered.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  greater 
folly.  I  am  persuaded  that  had  they  pursued  a  totally  different  course, 
and  engaged  adequate  defenders,  and  supplied  them  with  means  of 
vindicating  the  institution,  as  most  assuredly  they  ought  to  have  done, 
the  charter  would  have  been  renewed.  The  reason  assigned  to  me,  after 
the  affair  was  over,  by  one  of  the  directors,  Robert  Smith,  Esq.  with 
whom  I  had  some  conversation  on  the  subject,  was,  that  they  did  not 
wish  it  should  appear  that  there  was  any  connexion  or  understanding 
between  them  and  me  !  !t  A  most  frivolous  reason,  and  worthy  only 
of  a  company  of  school-boys.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  nonsense  is 
displayed  in  the  public  proceedings  of  men  not  individually  destitute 
of  good  sense  !  The  operations  of  such  bodies  are  often  decided  by 
the  opinions  of  those  least  competent  to  take  the  lead.  Truly  did 
Oxensticrn  say,  "  Sec,  my  son,  with  how  small  a  portion  of  common 
sense  the  affairs  of  the  world  are  managed  I" 

The  directors,  however,  sent  two  citizens,  Robert  Smith  and 
Paschal  Hollingsworth,  to  Washington,  to  advocate  their  cause. 
The  choice  was  not  the  most  judicious:  they  were  both  federalists; 
and  the  latter  was  one  of  the  most  uncompromising  members  of  that 
party.  Two  zealous  enlightened  democrats,  in  the  existing  state  of 
party  feeling,  would  have  had  infinitely  more  weight.  Mr.  Smith  was 
probably  as  suitable  an  agent  as  any  man  of  his  party.  His  manners 
were  mild  and  bland,  and  his  address  well  calculated  to  win  on  those 

•  On  this  Pdbject  I  mn-le  th.-  followina  complaint,  in  the  letters  to  Dr.  Seybert :  «'  I  have  labored 
under  n  most  discouraging  destitution  or  material*  nnd  document*.  Those  whose  proper  province 

it  wns  to  furnUh  them,  have  most  cautiously  forborne  from  the  rommunlrntlon  in  the  moat  eitra- 
ordinarv  manner.  The  motives  were  r It rwr  of  delicacy.  Whether  the  course  pursued  was,  under 
existing  circumstances,  nrrfertlv  rorrert.the  public  must  deride.  AM  t  have  to  observe  upon  it  la, 
thru  it  has  disabled  toe  from  doing  that  degree  of  justice  to  the  subject  to  which  it  waa  entitled. 
Had  I  possessed  the  proper  materials,  I  f-hould  have  made  the  ca*e  incomparably  stronger." 

t  I  hope  it  will  nnt  be  improper  to  state,  that  fur  all  the  effort*  I  made  In  defence  of  the  bank— 
the  time  bestowed  on  the  subject,  and  the  money  extended  in  the  journey  to  Washington,  and  in 
paper  and  printing.  I  never  received  the  thanks  of  the.  Board.  The  agents  received  each  a  service 
of  plate,  value  $1000. 
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whom  he  had  to  conciliate.  Bat  the  operation  of  the  then  unpardon- 
able sin  of  federalism  weakened  even  his  influence. 

One  morning,  towards  the  close  of  the  session,  as  I  lay  on  my  bed, 
poudering  on  "  the  prospects  before  us,"  I  was  suddenly  struck  with 
the  idea,  that,  being  regarded  as  an  ultra-democrat,  and  being  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation,  who  would  probably  place  some  reliance  on 
my  judgement,  as  having  been  for  years  a  bank  director,  and  long  en- 
gaged in  extensive  trade,  I  might  be  able  to  convince  them  of  the 
danger  of  a  non-renewal.  Without  a  moment's  delay  I  hurried  out  of 
bed  ;  and,  having  signed  some  checks  and  notes,  and  left  directions 
for  the  management  of  my  business,  I  wan,  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a 
half,  in  the  stage,  on  my  way  to  Washington,  without  consulting  any 
individual. 

I  immediately  applied  to  Findley,  Smilie,  and  others,  and  used  all 
the  arguments  I  could  think  of,  to  convert  them  to  my  opinion. 

Finding  that  in  the  course  of  the  debates  some  most  absurd  asser- 
tions and  assumptions  were  presented,  I  wrote  and  had  printed  a 
pamphlet,  entitled 

"  Desultory  Reflections  on  the  ruinous  consequences  of  a  non-renewal  of  the 
Charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

"  Facilis  descensus  Averni, 
Sed  revocare  gradum,  superasque  evadere  ad  auras, 
-   Hoc  opus,  hie  labor." 

This  was  a  hurried  publication,  written  in  a  few  hours,  and  con- 
tained some  observations  that  were  not  sufficiently,  guarded,  and  gave 
offence  to  the  speaker,  who  would  not  allow  the  copies  to  be  placed  on 
the  desks  of  the  members.  But  this  did  Hot  prevent  the  members  from 
perusing  them — as  they  were  handed  to  them  as  they  entered  into  the 
chamber. 

I  published  three  editions  of  this  pamphlet,  which  I  distributed 
gratuitously,  at  my  own  expense. 

I  wrote  another  pamphlet  of  eighty  pages,  of  which  I  published  two 
editions,  which  I  also  distributed  gratuitously  at  my  own  expense.  It 
was  entitled  "  Nine  Letters  to  Dr.  Adam  Seybcrt,  Representative  in 
Congress  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  subject  of  the  renewal  of 
the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States."  In  this  I  enforced  all 
the  reasoning  of  the  Desultory  Reflections,  by  new  facts  and  argu- 
ments. Among  the  rest,  one  was,  that  our  government  had  sold,  some 
few  years  before,  to  Francis  Baring,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty  shares  in  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  at  forty- 
five  per  cent,  advance,  for  which  he  paid  one  million  two  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  thousand  dollars,  by  which  it  cleared  three  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  thousand  dollars  ;  that  the  purchase  was  made  in  full  con- 
fidence that  the  bank  was  to  be  as  permanent  as  the  Bank  of  England, 
otherwise  the  sale  would  not  have  been  made  at  any  considerable  ad- 
vance ;  and  that,  as  the  stock  would  come  down  to  par,  if  the  charter 
were  not  renewed,  Mr.  Baring  would  have  just  cause  of  complaint  of 
the  honor  and  stability  of  our  government. 

On  the  score  of  constitutionality,  I  assumed,  that  if  the  original  act 
of  incorporation  were  unconstitutional,  all  acts  to  enforce  it,  or  to 
extend  its  powers  must  be  equally  so — and  that  Nathaniel  Macon, 
VOL.  vi.  41 
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Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  President 

of  the  United  States,  having  respectively  signed  a  Bill,  enacting 

"  That  the  President  and  Dirr  ctors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Slates  shall  be, 
and  they  ore  hereby,  authorized  to  establish  offices  of  discount  and  dep-mite  in  any 
part  of  the  territories  or  dependencies  of  the  United  States,  in  the  manner  and  on 
the  terms  prescribed  in  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement 

And  Nathaniel  Macon,  George  Clinton,  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  having  signed  a  bill,  "  to  punish  frauds  com- 
mitted on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,"  all  these  conspicuous  citi- 
zens gave  their  solemn  testimony  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  charter. 

But  all  arguments  and  facts  on  the  subject  were  in  vain.  The  Bill 
for  a  renewal  was  indefinitely  postponed  on  the  24th  of  January,  181 1, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,*  and  in  the  Senate  rejected  on  the 
20th  of  February,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President,  George 
Clinton,  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality,  notwithstanding  his  vote 
recorded  above.  When  these  facts  and  the  smallnesa  of  the  majority 
are  considered,  no  man,  I  trust,  can  doubt,  that  had  the  bank  defend- 
ed itself  properly,  it  would  have  triumphed.  M.  Carey. 

Philadelphia,  March  7,  1834. 


A  SHORT  CHAPTER  ON   LONG  EARS. 
'«  'Ear  him  !  'ear  bim  !  'ear  the  honoiable  member !"    Cry  <fa  Cockney  at  t*t  Huttingf. 

I  am  a  true  son  of  the  Puritans,  and  therefore  an  admirer  of  all 
long-cared  gentry.  Talk  of  a  large  nose  !  The  joke  is  in  having 
long  ears.  The  nose  is  a  sneaking,  neutral  sort  of  a  fellow,  that  seats 
himself  plump,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  face;  but  the  ear  takes  one 
aide  or  the  other  ;  generally  both  sides,  and,  therefore,  must  be  in  the 
right.  The  ear  is,  also,  the  most  important  functionary  of  the  two; 
for  a  man's  reputation  is  often  at  the  mercy  of  the  ear,  but  never  of 
the  nose.  These  organs,  these  "  side-intelligencers,"  have  been  sadly 
abused,  and  most  shabbily  treated  in  modern  days.  Novel-writers 
will  write  most  eloquently,  in  describing  their  heroes  or  heroines,  of  the 
color  of  their  hair,  the  shape  of  their  noses,  the  turn  of  their  lips,  the 
expression  of  their  countenance,  and  chase  a  smile  or  a  dimple  from 
one  cheek  to  the  other ;  but  not  a  word  of  their  ears.  Not  one  of 
Scott's  heroes  or  heroines  have  ears;  or,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  mere  matter 
of  inference  with  the  reader,  whether  they  have  or  not.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  the  custom  of  females  to  suspend  jewels  from  the  nose  as 
well  as  the  ear  ;  but,  with  the  advance  of  civilization,  the  former  was 
dropped,  and  the  ear  only  was  raised  to  this  dignity.  This  is  about 
the  only  custom  we  retain  from  an  uncivilized  age  as  worth  keeping; 
and  it  shows,  in  my  opinion,  as  plainly  as  the  universal  consent  and 
usage  of  all  nations,  wise  and  unwise,  can  show,  that  the  ear  is  the 
master  organ  of  the  human  frame. 

"  Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru," 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this  honorable. member  has 
not  always  been  treated  as  shabbily  as  it  is  now.    If  we  may  believe 

*  Mr.  Fladley  Toted  in  the  negative,  and  Mr.  SmUie  in  the  affirmative,  on  toe  postponement. 
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Sir  John  Mandeville,  (and  he  had  great  credit  with  Columbus,)  the 
people  of  a  portion  of  China  have  such  large  ears  that  they  use  them 
for  cushions.  Sir  John  himself  used  his  own  for  a  night-cap,  as  I  read 
in  a  volume  hefore  me  ;  and  we  have  the  word  of  Montaigne,  sceptic 
as  he  was,  that  in  Peru  large  ears  are  esteemed  a  grqat  and  most 
beautiful  ornament.  It  is  settled,  I  believe,  that  Homer  had  large 
ears,  as  well  as  that  ne  was  an  early  riser.  Commentators  do  not 
agree  whether  the  one-eyed  Polyphemus  had  one  or  two  ears.  Some 
assert  that  the  escape  of  Ulysses  is  proof-positive  that  he  had  but  one, — 
that  while  in  the  cave  he  kept  himself  "always  in  the  direction  of  the 
earless  side  of  the  giant's  head,  and  thus,  being  unheard,  effected  his 
retreat. 

In  Rome,  the  females  wore  jewels  of  every  description  in  their 
ears,  and  the  men  wore  chains.  They  thought  so  much  of  this  organ 
that  tney  did  not  tap  a  man  on  the  shoulder,  as  we  do,  to  draw  his 
attention,  but  were  accustomed  vel/tre  aurem,  to  poll  him  by  the  ear, 
whence,  probably,  our  custom  of  boxing  the  ears  is  derived.  I  can 
easily  imagine  Juvenal  clapping  both  hands  to  his  ears,  when,  in  a 
passion  at  the  stupidity  of  the  poets,  and  the  spnsuality  of  the  profli- 
gates of  his  time,  he  exclaims,  at  the  opening  of  his  satire,  "  semper 

ego  auditor  tantum  ?" — still  must  my  ears  ?    The  family  of  the 

Aurelii  were  named  from  the  largeness  of  their  ears,  as  any  etymolo- 
gist may  see  at  once  :  and  I  could  hardly  refrain  from  breaking  out 
into  a  horse-laugh,  a  few  days  ago,  as,  bearing  in  mind  this  circum- 
stance, I  was  reading  an  account  of  a  traveler,  who  stated  that,  while 
wandering  among  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  he  stopped  to  examine  an 
inscription  on  a  door  of  the  house  of  Aurelius,  and  disturbed  a  whole 
nest  of  ear-wigs.  Shakspearc,  among  other  thines,  knew  human 
nature ;  he  was  well  aware  of  the  great  value  the  Romans  set  upon 
their  ears.  Strange  that  an  unlettered  playrr  should  know  so  much 
of  the  realities  of  the  world,— of  the  Roman  world.  What  an  exqui- 
site allusion  to  the  value  the  Romans  placed  upon  their  ears,  there  is  • 
in  Anthony's  speech  over  the  body  of  Ca;sar, — 

"  Friend*  !  Romans !  Countrymen  !  lend  me  your  ears .'" 

Ears  were  scarce  in  Rome  in  later  days ;  and  we  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  mode  of  punishment  adopted  by  the  Roman  governors  in  the 
time  of  the  apostle,  from  his  frequent  exclamation, — "  Let  them  who 
have  an  ear  to  hear,  hear  !" 

An  old  writer  tells  an  amusing  story  of  a  witty  knave,  who  went  to 
an  old  woman,  in  London,  and  bargained  for  as  much  lace  as  would 
reach  from  eaT  to  ear.  When  the  price  was  settled,  he  told  her  he 
believed  she  had  not  quite  enough  in  her  shop,  for  one  of  his  ears  was 
nailed  to  the  pillory  at  Bristol.  Many  an  Englishman  went  to  his 
grave,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  but  one  ear,  leaving  the  other 
nailed  to  the  pillory  to  look  after  his  reputation.  Then  was  the  glory 
of  ears  in  England,  when  rhey  had  the  honor  of  giving  a  name  to 
millions,  and  became  more  prominent  by  the  black  velvet  scull-caps 
that  gave  them  the  name  of  prick-eared  puritans. 

There  are  certain  modes  of  speech,  that  break  out,  now  and  then, 
in  spite  of  prejudices  and  one's  teeth,  which  show  the  importance  that 
is  almost  universally,  but  tacitly,  attached  to  this  honorable  member, 
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(pardon  us,  Senators!)  We  say  of  one  who  has  the  confidence  of  a 
great  man,  that  "  he  has  his  ear  ;"  and  I  can  very  readily  enter  into 
the  astonishment  of  a  Frenchman,  but  little  acquainted  with  the  En- 
glish language  and  idioms,  who,  upon  being  told  of  various  members 
of  the  cabitiet  that  "  had  the  ear  of  the  Executive,"  asked  the  precise 
length  of  the'Ejiecutive  ear,  or  if  he  had  more  than  the  common  num- 
ber. We  ask  if  such  an  one  has  an  ear  for  music  ;  but  it  would  be 
deemed  disrespectful  to  the  supremacy  of  the  ear,  if  we  were  to  ask  if 
one  had  a  nose  for  smell,  or  a  leg  for  walking.  We  speak  of  a  man's 
"  falling  over  head  and  cars"  in  debt,  or  in  love,— thus  placing  those 
flankers  of  the  head  next  to  the  head  itself.  Combatants  are  described 
as  14  falling  together  by  the  ears."  I  once  heard  a  person  assert  seri- 
ously that,  rather  than  cheat  another,  he  would  cut  ofT  his  finger  nails. 
I  should  have  placed  full  confidence  in  the  fellow  if  he  had  said  he 
would  lose  an  car.  In  some  stages  of  society  the  laws  would  be  satis- 
fied with  no  less  than  an  ear — thus  showing  the  importance  of  this 
organ  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  highest  degree  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment that  they  demand  the  whole  body  ;  but  I  never  heard  that  they 
would  touch  the  nose— even  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  They  sometimes 
have  requested  that  one  of  the  hands  should  be  thrown  in  by  way  of 
making  up  the  full  complement  of  justice. 

Small  cars  are  said  to  denote  what  is  expressively  called  stinginess  ; 
but  I  have  known  men  with  ears  as  large  as  those  of  Midas,  who 
would  spoil  a  hatchet  to  cut  a  copper  into  half  cents,  and  were  un- 
willing to  pay  for  the  instruments  to  make  them  with.  I  am  in  the 
same  case  with  Cowper,  who  says  that  Nature, 

"  Though  ears  she  gave  me  two,  gave  me  no  ears ;" 

and  as  the  reader,  probably,  has  concluded  by  this  time  that  my  ears 
are  long  enough,  I  shall  not  trouble  him  with  any  farther  description. 


MY  WHISKERS* 

These  perverse,  indomhable  subjects !  I  had  rather  bring  up  ten 
mules,  or  cultivate  an  orchard  of  crab-trees.  They  grow  every  way 
but  the  right,  and  they  are  all  colors  that  they  should  not  be  :  they 
are  more  like  the  callipers  on  the  face  of  a  tiger,  than  an  ornament 
on  the  cheek  of  a  Christian. 

Amanda  says—"  Cut  them  off,  Mr.  Capricorn."  Cut  them  off?  I 
will  first  suffer  decapitation  :  I  will  first  see  the  whole  human  race  de- 
capitated. I  am  Andrew  Jackson  for  firmness  to  my  friends,  enemies, 
opinions,  and  whiskers.  I  don't  like  to  look  too  effeminate,  and  I  am 
amiable  enough  already.  No  stranger,  who  sees  the  abbatis  planted  in 
front  of  my  ears,  will  accuse  me  ef  effeminacy. 

But  the  manner  in  which  this  nursery  grows  is  a  trial  of  patience  to 
the  gardener.  I  have  remarked  at  Nahant,  that  the  prevailing  winds 
have  twisted  the  trees  aslant,  in  one  direction  ;  but  I  have  brushed  my 
whiskers  one  way,  daily,  and  many  times  a  day,  for  seventeen  months  ; 
yet  do  they  still  bristle  all  ways,  like  quills  upon  a  hedge-pig,  or  the 
bayonets  of  a  militia  battalion. 
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Their  color  is  naturally  a  "  sable  silvered,"  as  I  am  pleased  to  call 
it ;  yet  I  must  confess  that  were  I  covered  with  such  a  pelt,  I  should  be 
very  like  a  grisly  bear.  I  have  tried  all  the  great  inventions  by  which  » 
art  perfects  what  nature  leaves  half  finished  ;  but  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess :  once  or  twice  I  had  a  good  scald — 1  beg  my  own  pardon — a 
good  dye  ;  but  at  other  times  I  have  encouraged  quackery  at  the  ex- 
pense of  every  thing  dear  to  me — I  mean,  my  whiskers. 

"  I  have  pursued  conclusions  infinite, 
Of  various  -ways  and  dye." 

My  first  essay  was  with  walnut  juice,  and  it  socceeded  pretty  well 
upon  the  whiskers  ;  but  it  turned  my  cheek  darker  than  a  Gipsey's,  so 
that  for  consistency  I  had  to  stain  my  whole  face.  I  went  three  weeks 
to  the  African  church ;  for  the  ladies  banished  me  from  my  own  pew, 
saying  that  if  I  chose  to  play  Othello,  I  must  look  elsewhere  for  a 
Desdemona. 

I  next  essayed  mineral  agents — but  I  applied  my  precious  unguent  to 
one  side  :  it  turned  the  color  of  the  whiskers,  to  be  sure,  in  a  trice  ; 
but  it  was  a  fortnight  before  the  skin  grew  again  upon  that  cheek.  Fi- 
nally, I  gave  up  my  own  inventions,  in  which  I  was  always  ingenious 
and  unlucky :  when  1  was  a  boy,  I  invented  a  new  fox-trap, — and  so 
strong  that  it  held  me  two  hours  by  the  thumb,  till  father  came  and 
took  me  out. 

At  present  my  whiskers  are  in  a  satisfactory  state.  My  hair,  as  you 
know,  has  been  compared  to  carrots  ;  and  the  whiskers  now  are  a 
shade  or  two  lighter  than  beets.  ,  Under  the  chin  I  have  a  hirsute 
hedge,  that  shows  like  the  coat  of  a  buffalo. 

The  ladies  sometimes  ask  me  why  I  will  wear  these  whiskers  ;  but 
it  is  a  great  mind  that  will  confess  the  motive  even  of  great  actions. 
Originally,  then,  I  cultivated  them  because  I  have  a  small  voice.  I 
have  rode  in  the  stage-coach  by  night,  and  been  invariably  addressed 
by  all  present,  as  a  lady  ;  and  once  when  I  had  insulted  a  major  in  the 
militia,  he  told  me  that  my  sex  was  my  protection — it  was,  however, 
no  protection  to  him. 

I  speak,  therefore,  or,  I  may  say  squeak,  as  little  as  1  can  :  I  prefer 
to  be  judged  by  my  whiskers,  rather  than  my  voice.  When  I  am  old 
I  may  talk  more  ,  for,  should  my  voice  continue  as  it  is,  it  will  in  old 
age  tseem  more  natural. 

When  I  was  a  traveler,  and  in  Italy,  I  was  too  urbane  not  to  give 
and  receive  the  usual  salutations.  In  that  pleasant  country,  where  men 
kiss  each  other,  I  had  a  manifest  advantage  in  every  salute.  I  held 
the  weather  gage,  and  could  choose  my  own  distance.  I  had  a  musta- 
che, as  long  as  the  antennae  of  an  old  rat,  and  as  stiff  as  knitting- 
needles.  These  were  not  very  ornamental,  but  they  were  of  great 
practical  use  in  kissing  the  capuchins.  I  had  much  of  this  sort  of 
practice,  for  I  frequented  the  Convents.  I  liked  the  capuchins — at 
the  length  nt  my  mustaches,  I  mean — they  were  so  careless  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  so  ignorant  of  the  past.  At  first,  however,  the  advantage 
was  on  the  side  of  the  monks  ;  and  I  was  held  at  bay  by  them,  as 
effectually  as  if  their  faces  had  been  set  with  spikes.  But  I  luckily 
remembered  that  I  had  a  phial  containing  the  odorous  principle  of  a 
formidable  and  familiar  American  quadruped— which  I  was  carrying 
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from  Doctor  Mitchell  to  an  eminent  European  naturalist:  when,  there- 
fore, 1  had  to  take  leave  of  a  whole  convent  of  my  friends,  I  took  out 
the  cork,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  salute  the  friars  upon  about  equal 
terms. 

Old  Father  Giovanni  had  a  beard  like  a  meteor.  It  was  portentous  ; 
it  covered  his  breast  like  a  blanket — but  he  used  no  washes  or  per- 
fumes. I  verily  believe  that  the  hounds  would  have  followed  him  when 
they  would  have  lost  the  trace  of  a  fox  or  a  badger.  He  was  but  a 
sorry  nosegay,  to  stand  between  the  wind  and  nobility.  In  Alexan- 
der's rooms  you  will  see  a  fine  head  of  him  ;  but  the  artist  has  done 
what  shears  or  razor  never  did  for  him — curtailed  his  beard. 

The  whisker  and  its  adjunct,  the  beard,  have  ever  been  held  sacred. 
They  are  the  fountains  of  honor  :  to  touch  them  is  an  indignity,  and 
to  pluck  a  hair  from  them  deserves  death.  Albuquerque  the  Great  had 
memorable  whiskers — he  valued  them  accordingly ;  but  he  loved  his 
country  more.  The  public  service  required  money.  He  hesitated  not 
to  pledge  what  was  most  precious  to  him,  to  raise  it,  and  he  mortgaged 
his  whiskers.  I  have  ample  security  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  alas  for 
the  age  !  no  one  in  Slate-street  will  take  it  as  collateral  to  my  note. 


PATRIOTISM. 

The  perfection  of  human  virtue  is  the  joint  production  of  piety, 
benevolence,  and  self-love;  three  great  principles  implanted  in  our 
nature  by  the  author  of  our  being.  To  produce  the  happiest  results, 
some  may  suppose,  that  each  of  these  principles  must  be  not  only  aided, 
but  controled  by  the  others;  that  if  we  cannot  be  too  devout,  we  may 
love  ourselves,  or  our  fellow-creatures,  too  much.  I  am  inclined,  how- 
ever, to  think  that  no  other  restraint  is  required  for  either  of  these  na- 
tive passions,  than  what  is  imposed  by  genuine  wisdom,  by  extensive 
and  correct  views  of  nature,  and  the  immutable  destinies,  to  which  all 
creatures  are  subject.  It  is  true  that,  from  the  influence  of  sympathy, 
we  may  give  away  that  which  may  soon  be  indispensable  to  our  own 
comfort  or  subsistence,  or  we  may  sacrifice,  to  a  momentary  effort  of 
benevolence,  our  life,  or  our  most  efficient  powers  of  body  or  mind. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  manifest,  that,  in  the  eager  pursuit  of 
our  selfish  ends,  we  may  turn  a  doaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  wo,  and  tram- 
on  the  vital  interests  of  all  who  come  in  our  way.  What  then  T 
these  concessions  affect  the  position  we  have  taken  ?  Does  the 
blind  devotee  of  any  passion,  however  tender,  however  disinterested, 
promote,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  the  happiness  or  comfort  of 
others  t  Is  the  common  good  secured,  on  any  ordinary  occasion,  by 
depriving  ourselves  of  the  power  or  means  of  benevolent  exertions  for 
months  and  years  to  come,  and  becoming,  perhaps,  dependent  on  others 
for  the  necessaries  of  life  ?  To  save  a  fellow-creature  from  death  or 
extreme  distress,  it  is  generous,  it  is  noble,  to  assume  a  large  share  of 
his  suffering  or  danger  ;  but  enlightened  benevolence,  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  and  authority,  with  which  it  reigns  in  our  bosoms,  will  for- 
bid us  to  go  beyond  our  strength  in  those  generous  exertions,  which 
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might  and  would  be  shared  by  others,  or  which,  at  beat,  involve  sac- 
rifices too  great  to  be  counterbalanced  by  any  probable  advantage.  As 
little  are  the  objects  of  enlightened  self-love  attained  by  those,  who 
care  for  nobody  but  themselves.  By  every  indulgence  of  his  ruling 
passion,  the  selfish  man  counteracts  every  effort  he  makes.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  retribution  of  a  future  state,  he  gives  up,  at  once,  the 
richest  and  the  most  durable  enjoyments  of  life,  and  subjects  himself  to 
a  train  of  disappointments  and  woes,  which  he  can  neither  measure  nor 
count.  He  engages  in  perpetual  warfare  with  earth  and  heaven — with 
all  creation,  not  excepting  himself.  His  conduct  is  no  less  absurd, 
than  if  he  threw  away  his  silver  and  gold,  and  endeavored  to  fill  his 
coffers  with  bubbles;  or  rejected  substantial  and  delicious  fuod,  expect- 
ing to  find  a  feast  in  chaff,  or  a  banquet  in  vapor.  From  the  experience 
of  six  thuusand  years,  we  know  there  are  cravings  in  human  nature, 
which  piety  and  benevolence  alone  can  satisfy.  As  well  might  we  hope 
to  preserve  fire  without  fuel,  or  life  without  breath,  as  to  promote  the 
ends  of  self-love  without  the  co-operation  of  benevoleuce  and  devotion. 
Though  the  semblance  of  prosperity  and  happiness  may  thus  be  attain- 
ed, we  know  it  to  be  a  phantom,  and  those ;  who  are  deceived  by  it, 
are  in  a  piteous  delusion. 

It  is  the  same  benevolent  principle,  which,  according  to  the  sphere, 
or  the  circumstances  and  relations,  in  which  it  acts,  makes  the  faithful 
husband  or  wife,  the  kind  parent,  the  dutiful  child,  the  affectionate 
brother  or  sister,  the  disinterested  friend,  the  generous  neighbor,  the 
undeviating  patriot,  and  the  ardent.philanthropist ;  and  such  is  the  har- 
mony of  these  several  characters,  that,  so  far  as  circumstances  favor, 
they  arc  and  must  be  simultaneously  or  successively  united  in  the  same 
persons.  True,  we  may  counterfeit  the  virtues  of  any  station  or  rela- 
tion ;  and,  from  misapprehension,  we  may  deviate  widely  from  our 
proper  course  in  one  sphere,  while  we  faithfully  discharge  our  duties 
in  another  ;  but  still  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  he,  who 
is  not  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  benevolence  in  one  relation,  neither  will 
nor  can  be  disinterested  in  any  other.  The  selfish  neighbor,  for  in- 
stance, must  change  his  nature,  before  he  can  become  a  real  patriot,  or 
a  cordial  friend. 

The  name  of  patriot  has  been  claimed  by  many,  in  almost  every  age 
and  country,  who  had  no  just  pretensions  to  that  name ;  and  not  only 
claimed,  but  allowed  by  the  infatuated  or  corrupt.  It  may  farther  be  ob- 
served, that  real  patriotism  has  been  regarded  as  a  magnificent  virtue  ; 
as  peculiar  to  men  of  genius,  or  the  favorites  of  fortune.  It  is  time 
that  such  misapprehensions  were  corrected  ;  that  the  nature  of  patriot- 
ism were  better  understood,  its  obligations  more  generally  fell,  and  its 
highest  honors  more  extensively  presented  to  the  eye  of  virtuous  ambi- 
tion. 

What,  then,  is  meant  by  a  patriot?  Most  certainly  it  is  one,  who 
loves  his  country,  and  does  every  thing  in  his  proper  sphere  to  pro- 
mote her  true  honor,  prosperity,  and  happiness.  To  deserve  this  name, 
it  is  seldom  necessary  to  command  armies,  to  hazard  life  on  the  field 
of  slaughter,  to  build  navies  or  fortifications,  to  control  senates  by  the 
power  of  eloquence,  to  labor  for  years  in  the  mines  of  philosophy,  or  to 
invent  or  improve  any  of  those  arts,  which  are  the  objects  of  high  ad- 
miration.   If  the  definition  given  above  be  correct,  all  that  is  substan- 
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tial  in  this  virtue,  or,  in  other  words,  all  that  is  really  essential  to  it, 
is  witliin  the  reach  ofevery  man,  woman,  or  child ;  of  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich  ;  the  man  of  plain  common  sense,  no  less  than  the  genius 
or  the  scholar.  The  peasant,  who  governs  with  integrity  and  discre- 
tion the  little  commonwealth  within  the  walls  of  his  house  and  the  en- 
closures of  his  farm ;  who  trains  up  four  or  five  sons  or  daughters  in 
habits  of  sobriety,  intelligence,  and  active  virtue  ;  is  incomparably 
more  entitled  to  the  name  of  patriot,  than  most  of  those,  who  have 
assumed  the  name, — than  most  of  those,  indeed,  on  whom  it  is  con- 
ferred. The  influence  of  such  a  family,  however  humble  in  station, 
is  generally  obvious  to  an  attentive  eye  ;  and  where  it  is  not  to  be  dis- 
tinctly traced,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  reality  and 
importance.  Tho  same  blood,  which  is  now  flowing  in  a  linger,  will, 
sooner  or  later,  pervade  every  other  part  of  the  body,  not  excepting 
the  head  and  the  heart,  and  communicate  more  or  less  of  the  health 
or  disease  in  its  own  condition.  Of  the  truth  and  importance  of  these 
remarks,  we  may  find  many  a  bright  illustration  in  the  genealogy  of 
those,  who  have  been  most  conspicuous,  at  once  for  the  stations  they 
have  rilled,  and  the  benefits  they  have  conferred  on  their  country.  In 
our  republic,  it  is  remarkable  that  many  of  those,  who  have  filled  the 
highest  seals,  and  have  been  most  deserving  of  public  favor,  have  been 
the  immediate  sons  of  farmers  or  mechanics. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  patriotism,  we  must  discern  clearly  the 
nature  of  public  happiness  or  national  prosperity  ;  and  iu  estimnting 
the  title  of  any  man  to  the  distinction  of  a  patriot,  we  must  inquire 
how  far  he  has  contributed  to  the  real,  the  universal,  the  permanent 
benefit  of  his  country ;  or  at  least,  how  far  ho  has  endeavored  to  ad- 
vance it. 

National  happiness  does  not  consist  in  a  martial  name.  It  is  very 
questionable,  at  least,  whether  any  advantage  is  derived  from  this  source, 
any  farther  than  it  contributes  to  public  or  private  safety  by  discour- 
aging lawless  invasion  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  martial 
exploits  have  more  frequently  invited,  than  deterred,  new  assailants. 
In  a  chivalrous  or  a  warlike  age,  the  desire  of  assaulting  and  over- 
coming  one,  who  is  famous  for  tho  victories  he  has  gained,  will  of 
course  add  new  fuel  to  an  ambition,  which  is  already  too  much  in- 
flamed. Hence  the  splendid  warrior,  as  such,  has  no  title  to  the  name 
of  a  patriot.  This  depends  not  on  the  brilliancy  of  his  victories,  but 
on  the  disinterested  zeal,  with  which  he  has  incurred  personal  dan- 
ger, or  hardship,  for  the  safety  and  essential  happiness  of  his  country. 

Nor  is  there  any  invariable  connexion  between  public  prosperity 
and  munitions  of  war,  the  number  or  magnitude  of  armed  vessels,  the 
extent  of  fortifications,  or  the  plenitude  of  arsenals  or  magazines. 
Every  superfluity  of  this  kind  is  a  dead  loss  for  the  present,  and  may 
be  found  an  oppressive  tax  on  future  ages,  while  it  may  conduce,  in 
several  other  ways,  to  national  infirmity  and  suffering.  Consequently, 
the  politician,  who  aspires  to  the  honor  of  a  patriot,  must  found  his 
claim  on  something  else,  than  that  of  contributing,  by  the  most  de- 
cisive influence,  to  the  promotion  of  such  establishments. 

Nor,  again,  does  any  one  merit  the  name  of  patriot  by  the  mere  ac- 
quisition of  territory  for  his  country,  either  by  victorious  arms,  or 
efficient  counsels.    The  history  of  the  world  has  proved,  that  neither 
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happiness,  nor  power,  nor  wealth  is  likely  to  be  commensurate  with  a 
very  extensive  empire ;  but  the  reverse  in  each  particular  is  more  fre- 
quently the  final  result.  Thus  it  was  with  the  Persian,  the  Macedo- 
nian, and  the  Roman  empires. 

Finally,  we  may  assert,  that  national  happiness  may  be  very  far  from 
corresponding  to  the  increase  of  population,  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
or  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  whether  useful  or  ornamental.  The 
political  economist,  therefore,  who  makes  either  of  these,  or  all  the 
several  things,  which  have  now  been  mentioned,  the  ultimate  or  the 
principal  objects  of  inquiry  and  pursuit,  cannot,  without  a  perversion  of 
language,  be  called  an  enlightened  patriot.  The  best  results  of  his 
professions  or  endeavors  would  be  an  image  without  substance,  or  the 
body  without  the  spirit  of  his  anticipations. 

On  a  little  reflection  it  must  be  evident,  that,  in  estimating  the  hap- 
piness or  prosperity  of  a  nation,  we  must  inquire  into  the  balance  of  all 
that  is  enjoyed,  and  all  that  is  suffered  by  each  and  every  individual  con- 
tained in  the  nation  ;  and  the  aggregate  of  all  these  computations  will 
be  the  answer  to  our  general  inquiry.  In  other  words,  public  and 
private  happiness  are  not  only  inseparable  in  their  very  nature,  but 
they  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Consequently,  if  we  would  ascertain 
the  most  effectual  means  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  a  nation,  we 
have  only  to  inquire,  what  is  comprised  in  the  well-being  of  an  indi- 
vidual ;  we  are  to  consider  how  far  it  is  generally  affected  by  outward 
circumstances,  and  how  far  it  is  or  may  be  independent  of  these,  insep- 
arable from  personal  character,  from  intellectual  attainments  and  moral 
habits.  It  has  been  observed,  that  all  the  social  virtues  are  in  perfect 
harmony  one  with  another  ;  that  they  are  all  animated  by  the  same 
spirit  of  benevolence,  operating  in  different  spheres  and  relations.  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  all  the  legitimate  objects  of  our  pursuit  have  one 
and  the  same  bearing,  and  that  we  cannot  take  a  single  step  toward 
one,  which  does  not  carry  us  equally  forward  toward  every  other.  So 
far  as  we  consult  well  for  ourselves,  for  the  ultimate  promotion  of  our 
own  personal  happiness,  we  advance  the  happiness  of  our  families,  of 
the  vicinity  around  us,  of  our  country  and  of  the  world  ;  thus  accomplish- 
ing the  will  of  Him,  whom  it  should  be  our  final  object  to  please.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  we  study  the  good  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  all 
the  relations  they  bear  to  us,  both  near  and  remote,  we  cannot  possibly 
miss  of  the  highest  enjoyment,  our  circumstances  in  life  will  admit. 
If  these  things  be  true,  we  may  consequently  add,  that  every  deviation 
from  any  of  the  grand  purposes  of  life  is  an  equal  deviation  from  every 
other;  that  every  neglect  of  one  involves  the  neglect  of  all  ;  and  that 
even  a  practical  mistake  in  judgement  must  have  an  effect  on  the  in- 
separable interests  of  the  individual,  and  of  all  the  circles  of  society, 
in  which  he  moves. 

The  true  patriot,  then,  must  be  a  wise  and  good  man,  active  and 
prudent,  just  and  benevolent,  and  last,  though  not  least,  devout  in  the 
full  import  of  the  term.  He  will  regard  his  own  personal  interest,  aa 
much  as  others.  He  will  be  distinguished  by  a  tender  concern  for  his 
family,  and  hi*  particular  friends  ;  and,  to  secure  his  private  and  domes- 
tic prosperity,  he  will  be  industrious,  temperate,  frugal,  and  discreet. 
He  will  set  a  value,  a  high  value,  on  those  outward  advantages,  which 
are  regarded  by  others.  The  difference  between  him  and  other  men 
vol..  vi.  42 
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is,  that  he  seeks  and  infallibly  secures  something  better  than  money, 
or  reputation,  or  power.  His  chief  enjoyments  are  not  those,  which 
arise  immediately  and  directly  from  his  outward  attainments,  whether 
small  or  great.  They  are  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  his  mind, 
and  the  exercise  of  his  moral  and  religious  feelings,  and  from  the  hope, 
if  not  the  assurance,  that,  while  he  is  doing  his  utmost  to  improve  the 
state  of  things  at  home,  he  is  contributing  most  effectually  to  the  gen- 
eral good.  This,  he  knows,  will  be  the  effect  or  the  tendency  of  his 
example,  at  least.  While  he  devotes  every  interval  of  leisure  to  men- 
tal employments,  he  does  it  not  for  the  amusements  of  an  idle  hour ;  nor 
for  the  gratification  of  his  own  vanity ;  but  for  the  improvement  of 
those  talents,  which  will  enable  him  to  contribute  more,  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  to  the  essential  benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Does  he  engage 
in  lucrative  pursuits?  It  is  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  becoming 
richer  than  his  neighbor,  nor  of  procuring  those  luxuries,  which  are 
commanded  by  money  :  but  for  the  far  nobler  end  of  promoting  the 
welfare  of  others.  To  his  enlightened  and  benevolent  mind,  the  high- 
est advantages  he  derives  from  his  private  attainments,  are  reflective. 
They  are  those,  which  naturally  and  necessarily  flow  back  to  him  from 
the  society,  on  which  they  have  exerted  their  benignant  influence.  By 
the  unalterable  laws  of  heaven,  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive."  To  unperverted  nature,  it  is  delightful  to  see  others  happy ; 
and  especially  when  the  spectator  has  reason  to  believe,  that  he  has 
himself  contributed  essentially  to  that  enjoyment. 

A  regard  to  the  general  good,  most  certainly,  should  have  a  com- 
manding influence  in  forming  the  general  plan  of  life;  in  choosing  our 
business,  or  profession.  It  is  not  enough,  that  the  place  or  employ- 
ment be  adapted  to  our  natural  taste,  or  our  present  inclinations.  It 
is  not  enough,  that  it  be  countenanced  by  the  law  of  the  land,  or  the 
general  sentiment.  It  is  not  enough,  that  we  have  reasonable  satisfac- 
tion of  our  capacity  for  it,  and  of  the  personal  advantages  to  be  deriv- 
ed from  it.  A  consideration  far  more  significant  than  either  of  these,  or 
all  of  them  together,  is,  whether  it  will  be  useful  to  others ;  whether 
the  emoluments,  we  hope  to  enjoy,  will  be  a  gain  or  a  loss,  on  the 
whole,  to  society ;  whether  it  will  render  it  more  or  less  united,  virtuous 
or  happy.  Nothing  but  necessity  will  induce  a  true  patriot  to  receive  any 
thing  from  society,  for  which  he  does  not  render  a  complete  equivalent. 
He  will  not,  willingly,  be  indebted  to  any  man,  or  community,  so  long 
as  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  requite,  in  any  manner,  the  favors  he  de- 
rives from  them.  He  will  earn,  by  substantial  merit,  all  the  benefits 
of  his  social  intercourse.  Hence,  he  must  have  peculiar  reasons  to 
persuade  him  to  enter  a  profession,  which  is  already  crowded  with  four 
times  the  number,  which  the  public  good  requires;  and  in  which  his 
talents  are  likely  to  be  more  than  lost  to  his  country.  He  will  engage 
in  no  branch  of  traffic,  which  is  evidently  injurious  to  public  or  private 
morals,  nor  in  any  of  those  speculations,  which  consist  merely  in  buy- 
ing and  selling,  without  contributing,  in  any  way,  to  the  advantage  or 
convenience  of  others. 

From  the  preceding  remarks,  may  be  readily  inferred,  what  influence 
the  enlightened  patriot  will  be  disposed  to  exert  on  the  sentiments,  the 
habits,  and  the  condition  of  society,  in  all  its  circles,  from  the  least  to 
the  greatest.    He  will  be  an  advocate  of  personal  liberty,  civil  and 
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religious,  so  far  as  it  may  be  reconciled  with  public  and  private 
safely  ;  and,  to  this  end,  he  will  labor  incessantly,  for  the  diffusion  of 
useful  information,  among  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
He  will  make  it  a  primary  object  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the 

young ;  and  contribute  all  in  his  power  to  furnish  the  poor  with  the  means 
of  turning  their  leisure  hours  to  a  good  account.  He  will  discounte- 
nance, in  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  every  kind  of  luxury,  w  hich  has 
a  tendency  to  enervate  the  body  or  the  mind  ;  and  especially  that  in- 
temperance, which  brutalizes  every  thing  human.  He  will  be  opposed 
to  those  amusements,  of  every  kind,  which  are  not  compatible  with 
economy,  with  refined  feelings,  and  with  the  habits  of  virtue.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  will  encourage  the  art?  of  every  kind,  so  far  as  they  are 
likely  to  contribute  to  substantial  comfort  and  enjoyment,  and  to  diver- 
sify the  labors  and  pursuits  of  an  industrious  community,  without  pro- 
ducing unfavorable  consequences.  He  will  do  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  preserve  those  institutions  of  his  country,  which  have  been  found  to 
be  useful ;  and  to  counteract  the  restless  spirit  of  innovation,  which  is 
threatening  to  sweep  the  land  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  He  will 
look  on  stability,  as  one  of  the  best  characteristics  of  good  laws,  and 
good  measures;  that  permanence  and  regularity,  without  which  no  cal- 
culation can  be  any  thing  more  than  conjectures  ;  no  enterprizc  can 
be  safe,  no  Jabor  can  be  sure  of  its  reward.  Nor  w  ill  he  limit  his  views, 
or  his  benevolent  feelings  to  his  native  country.  He  will  plead  for  uni- 
versal justice  and  generosity  ;  for  that  integrity  and  fair-dealing  with 
all  other  nations,  which  might  be  a  better  defence  from  invasion,  than 
the  largest  armies  or  navies.  He  w  ill  realize,  that  the  influence  of  a 
free,  wise,  virtuous,  and  prosperous  nation,  must,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  diffuse  itself  through  other  lands,  and  bring  back,  in  return,  a 
degree  of  glory  and  happiness,  to  be  attained  in  no  other  way;  infi- 
nitely surpassing,  in  real  value,  all  that  was  ever  gained  by  the  proudest 
victory  or  the  richest  conquest. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  traits  of  the  genuine  patriot.  How 
much,  then,  has  the  name  been  misapplied  !  How  little  reason  have 
we  to  believe  in  the  disinterestedness  of  those,  who  volunteer  their  ser- 
vice to  the  people,  and  use  all  the  means,  they  acquire  in  rewarding 
those  who  suppport  their  pretensions!  All  public  men,  however,  are 
not  selfish  impostors.  All  are  not  indifferent  to  the  general  good.  All 
do  not  prefer  their  own  aggrandizement  to  the  essential  interests  of 
their  country.  Different  ages,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  furnished 
examples  of  those,  who  have  been  more  willing  to  perform  the  labors, 
than  to  receive  the  emoluments  or  the  honors  of  office.  Moses,  who 
had  been  caressed  in  the  Egyptian  court,  from  his  infancy  to  his  for- 
tieth year,  cheerfully  relinquished  all  the  honors  and  luxuiicsof  the 
palace,  that  he  might  share  in  the  extreme  sufferings  of  his  country- 
men, and  thus  contribute  to  their  deliverance  from  bondage.  Aristides 
was  an  honor  to  human  nature.  While  we  see  him  pursuing  a  long 
course  of  inflexible  uprightness  ;  meekly  yielding  to  a  sentence  of  ban- 
ishment from  the  ungrateful  country,  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  ardor 
of  his  affections,  and  the  energy  of  his  talents;  coming  forth  from 
exile  to  unite  his  exertions  with  those  of  his  rival,  for  the  defence  of 
that  country,  in  a  season  of  extreme  danger  ;  receiving  the  keys  of  the 
national  treasury,  and  holding  them  for  years ;  and,  with  all  his  frugal- 
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ity,  dyfng  without  property  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  fu- 
neral ;  we  are  proud  even  of  the  remote  kindred  we  may  claim  with 
him.  Socrates  had  such  a  regard  for  those  interests  of  his  country, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  punctual  execution  of  its  laws, 
that  he  would  not  avail  himself  of  an  opportunity  for  escaping  from  prison 
while  under  sentence  of  death,  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  the 
iniquity  of  his  judges  and  accusers.  The  history  of  our  own  nation, 
from  its  infancy  to  the  present  time,  has  produced  among  those  who 
have  been  conspicuous  for  the  stations  they  have  held,  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  real  patriots,  we  believe,  as  that  of  any  other  people  ;  and 
the  discerning  eye  may  discover,  in  the  common  occupations  of  life, 
many  a  pure  and  faithful  6pirit,  whose  name  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
same  page,  on  which  we  have  enrolled  those  of  Washington,  Warren, 
Quiney,  and  those,  who  participated  most  cordially  in  their  labors  and 
perils  for  the  benefit  of  their  country. 

Worth  is  every  where  entitled  to  honor.  In  all  the  varieties  of  out- 
ward condition,  the  man  of  plain  common  sense,  who  is  too  much  en- 
lightened to  be  deceived  or  cajoled  by  the  sophistry  or  falsehood  of  a 

J tarty,  and  too  inflexibly  honest  to  prefer  any  personal  advantage  to  the 
iberty  and  welfare  of  his  country  ;  who  discharges  all  his  private  and 
relative  duties,  without  deviation  or  remissness  ;  has  the  grand  essen- 
tials of  nobility  itself;  a  dignity,  a  kind  of  majesty,  in  the  presence  of 
which  the  glare  of  office  becomes  dim,  and  mere  political  greatness 
utterly  contemptible. 

The  welfare  of  every  country,  and  especially  of  one,  which  pretends 
to  be  free,  requires  a  constant  regard  to  the  characters  of  those,  whom 
the  people  endow  with  honor  and  power ;  an  invariable  distinction  be- 
tween the  patriot  and  the  party  man  ;  between  those  who  seek  office 
as  the  means  of  aggrandizing  themselves  or  their  friends,  and  those 
who  merely  accept  it  in  obedience  to  their  country,  and  the  paramount 
desire  of  promoting  the  general  good.  Those  electors,  who  disregard 
this  grand  distinction,  may  possibly  wish  well ;  but  that  wish  must  be 
so  feeble,  or  so  blindly  exerted,  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  for 
their  country,  that  they  had  never  been  born.  W.  H. 
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Principles  of  Government ;  a  Treatise  on  Free  Institutions.  Includ- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  United  Utates.  By  Nathaniel  Chip- 
man,  LL.  D. 

Mr.  Chipman  is  an  eminent  lawyer  in  Vermont.  He  has  long  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation  for  learning  and  patriotism.  With  an  affec- 
tionate solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  beloved  country,  he  has  devoted 
his  old  age  to  the  investigation  and  defence  of  those  principles  upon 
which  its  government  is  founded.  He  supposes  the  American  Revo- 
lution to  have  established  certain  important  principles  of  civil  liberty, 
whose  origin  he  endeavors  to  find  in  human  nature.  His  maxim  is, 
"  Man  desires  to  associate  with  man,  and  feels  a  pleasure  at  the  ap- 
proach of  his  kind."  Assuming,  therefore,  the  social  nature  of  man 
to  be  the  only  ground,  upon  which  any  consistent  principles  in  the 
science  of  legislation  can  be  established,  he  has  prepared  and  offered 
this  volume  to  the  public,  as  an  elementary  treatise  on  that  form  of 
government,  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  United  States. 

Theoretical  principles  of  government  are  not  much  esteemed  by 
practical  statesmen.  Most  governments  originated  in  force,  and  are, 
consequently,  managed  more  in  reference  to  temporary  exigencies  than 
to  settled  principles  of  right  and  justice.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  This  originated  in  the  sacred 
right  of  self-defence,  and  is  founded  on  principles,  which  are  proper 
subjects  of  theoretical  investigation.  To  such  an  investigation  Mr. 
Chipman  seems  to  have  come,  in  many  respects,  well  prepared  ;  and 
his  work  bears  honorable  testimony  to  his  knowledge  of  books,  and  of 
American  politics.  There  are  two  points,  however,  in  which  he  ap- 
pears greatly  deficient — definite  expressions,  and  conclusive  reason- 
ings. Vague  language  and  vaguer  thoughts  arc  very  unsatisfactory  to 
a  young  and  inquisitive  mind.  An  elementary  work,  in  order  to  be 
popular,  or  useful,  must  be  understood  with  ease  ;  and,  to  this  end, 
the  writer  must  think  the  more,  as  the  reader  thinks  the  less. 

As  an  instance  of  Mr.  Chipman's  predominant  fault,  take  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  man  as  a  moral  being  : — 

"  On  the  right  discernment  of  moral  relation*,  either  singly,  or  in  their  various 
combinations,  arising  from  various  objects,  situations,  and  circumstances,  depends 
the  justness  of  his  moral  perceptions  ;  on  a  full  and  right  comprehension  of  the 
result,  depends  the  knowledge  of  his  duty.  He  is,  from  the  constitution  of  his 
nature,  capable  of  impressions  from  an  infinite  variety  of  objects,  external  and  in- 
ternal ;  for  the  operations  and  affections  of  the  mind  by  reflection  become  objects, 
and  again  hare  their  impressions.  These  impressions  give  an  equal  variety  to  the 
modifications  of  his  passions,  appetites,  powers,  and  faculties.  The  result  of  all 
these  constitutes  the  temper,  disposition,  and  character,  of  the  man ;  and  from 
the  various  modification  arises,  in  a  principal  degree,  the  various  influence  of  mo- 
tives. Were  man  left  in  this  situation  he  would  be  the  sport  of  blind  impulses  ; 
—there  is  evidently  a  necessity  for  a  balance,  as  well  as  some  arbiter  of  moral 
action.    Reason,  by  which  he  combines,  compares,  distinguishes,  and  marks  the 
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result,  has  been  considered  by  many,  if  not  most  of  our  ethical  writers,  as  being 

to  man  the  balance  of  his  moral  powers  and  the  arbiter  of  his  actions.  I  think 
this  is  not  the  office  of  reason.  Reason  is  the  hand  that  adjusts  the  balance,  ex- 
tends and  limits  it,  rather  than  the  balance  itself.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  reason 
is  here  used,  not  for  simple  intellect  or  intelligence,  but  for  ratiocination  or  the 
power  of  reasoning.  However  nice  and  metaphysical  these  distinctions  may  ap- 
pear, they  lead  to  some  important  consequences  in  the  moral  economy  of  roan." 

If  the  reader  need  to  have  any  thing  pointed  out  to  him  in  this  par- 
agraph, it  is  its  meaning  But  we  are  not  disposed  to  dwell  on 
faults,  which  of  themselves  are  but  too  conspicuous.  We  hasten, 
therefore,  to  make  a  few  selections  in  which  Mr.  Chipman  appears  to 
greater  advantage. 

11  There  is  another  check,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  constitution,  and  which 
is  found  in  the  public  opinion  of  an  enlightened  community.  This,  although  a 
moral  control,  acts  on  every  department  of  the  government,  with  a  force,  not  un- 
frequently  irresistible.  It  has  obliged  the  legislature  to  repeal  obnoxious,  and  to 
pass  popular  laws ;  it  has  compelled  the  king  to  abandon  his  favorite  measures,  to 
dismiss  his  favorite  ministers,  and  sometimes  to  employ  others  to  whom  he  enter- 
tained a  strong  personal  dislike."    p.  143-4. 

Public  opinion,  it  is  well  known,  has  great  force  in  modern  politics. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  press,  a  question  of  right,  or  of  interest, 
may  be  distinctly  presented  to  all  those  whom  it  concerns,  and  their 
united  decision  carries  along  with  it  a  power  directly  in  proportion  to 
their  intelligence  and  number.  Opinions  thus  formed,  and  based  on 
substantial  interests,  constitute  the  predominant  elements  of  political 
power  in  all  free  and  intelligent  governments. 

"  Neither  have  the  people,  the  original  Bource  of  all  power,  retained  to  them- 
selves the  sovereignty,  absolute  and  unlimited."    p.  144. 

This  is  an  important  fact.  And  if  there  be  one  thing  more  than 
another,  which  needs  to  be  distinctly  understood,  by  some  of  our  noted 
statesmen,  it  is  this, — that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  sover- 
eignty vested  in  any  body  politic  within  these  United  States. 

"An  institution,  agreeable  to  which  the  greatest  wisdom,  the  most  distinguished 
patriotism,  the  highest  integrity  in  a  ruler,  cannot  entitle  him  to  the  proper  reward 
of  his  virtue,  an  expression  of  the  approbation  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  his  re- 
election to  office,  diminishes  the  most  nattering  interest  which  he  ought  to  feel  in 
their  favor,  and  in  some  degree  relaxes  his  sense  of  accountability  to  the  tribunal 
of  public  sentiment."    p.  175. 

The  principle  of  rotation  in  office  is  here  condemned,  because  it 
exchanges  practical  knowledge  for  ignorance,  and  diminishes  in  offi- 
cers a  salutary  feeling  of  responsibility  to  public  opinion.  There  is 
another  consideration  adverse  to  the  adoption  of  this  principle  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  It  fills  offices  en  masse,  so  that  the 
honest  people,  in  choosing,  as  they  think,  only  their  president,  are,  in 
fact,  electing  their  postmasters  and  custom-house  officers  also.  Hence 
all  the  inferior  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  chief  magistrate  are  turned  into 
political  bribes,  for  which  the  mob  of  office-seekers  are  eager  to  barter 
their  remnants  of  integrity, — deeming  it,  as  they  usually  make  it,  a  most 
profitable  exchange. 

"  If,  in  the  political  consideration  of  taxes,  the  interest  of  the  state, — by  which 
nothing  more  is  generally  meant  than  the  interest  of  the  majority, — come  in  com- 
petition with  the  interest  of  a  particular  class  of  citizens  in  their  lawful  pursuits, 
their  interests  ought  not  to  be  wholly  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  state, — much  less  to 
that  of  another  class.    Every  affair  of  this  nature  ought  to  be  conducted  upon 
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the  principles  of  a  compromise  of  interests.  In  adjusting  the  compromise,  how- 
ever,  the  magnitude  of  any  interests  in  competition  is  not  to  be  adopted  as  the 
only  rule  of  preference.  Such  rule  would  frequently  prove  a  total  sacrifice  of  the 
minor  interest."    p.  224, 

These  remarks  are  important.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  is  rapidly  becoming  a  government  of  interests,  which,  from  nat- 
ural causes,  must,  more  or  less,  clash  ;  and  it  may  become  of  the  last 
importance,  in  a  crisis,  to  determine  their  just  political  resultant.  The 
majority  vote  will  not  settle  this ;  for  the  majority  interest  is  not  the 
national  interest,  which  is  indivisible  and  not  to  be  estimated  in  num- 
bers. Hence  the  principle  of  compromise  is  indispensably  necessary, 
to  harmonize  the  jarring  interests  of  this  broad  country. 

441  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
propose  amendments  to  the  constitution,  or  on  application  of  two  thirds  of  the 
several  states,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which  in  either 
case  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  parts  of  the  constitution,  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  several  states,  or  by  conventions 
in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  shall  be  proposed  by  con- 
gress." There  remains  one  restriction  in  respect  to  amendments, 4  that  no  state  shall, 
without  its  consent,  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  senate.'  "    p.  302-3. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
must  be  amended.  While  in  its  present  form,  it  is  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  ;  and  it  can  be  altered  only  in  its  own  way  ;— herein  is  its 
principle  of  sovereignty  and  self-preservation.  That  it  will  be  peace- 
ably improved  by  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  so  as  to  foster  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  people,  and  counteract  the  natural  causes  of  dis- 
solution, which  are  ever  active  in  so  extensive  an  empire,  seems  to  be 
a  cherished  hope  of  our  most  distinguished  and  venerable  patriots. 
This  sentiment  Mr.  Chipman  has  beautifully  expressed  in  his  closing 
paragraph. 

"Let  us  not  then  rashly,  or  from  the  pride  of  a  prophetic  spirit,  conclude  that 
this  beautiful  system  is,  with  the  craggy  empires  of  antiquity,  or  the  ill  construct- 
ed governments  of  former  times,  destined  to  inevitable,  and  perhaps  speedy  disso- 
lution ;  or  that  it  must,  in  time,  through  the  degeneracy  of  the  people, — and  a 
corruption  of  its  principles,  of  necessity,  give  place  to  a  system  of  remediless  ty- 
ranny and  oppression.  Let  us  rather,  while  we  entertain  a  rational  hope  that  it 
may  endure  as  long  as  the  successive  generations  of  men,  attend  with  the  calm- 
ness of  philosophy  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  blessings  and  the  improvement  of  ita 
principles.  To  an  ardent  wish  for  its  perpetual  duration  let  us  add  the  only  means 
of  securing  it ;  let  us  endeavor  to  diffuse  extensively  the  principles  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  to  impress,  on  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  the  sentiments 
of  liberal  virtue  and  genuine  patriotism."    p.  302. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  Mr.  Chipman's 
work,  we  value  it  most  as  a  favorable  omen  of  the  tendency  of  our 
political  institutions  to  create  a  distinct  literature.  It  is  justly  consid- 
ered one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, that  it,  in  one  way  or  another,  brings  into  useful  operation  all 
the  intellectual  power  and  practical  talent  of  the  people.  Our  free  in- 
stitutions seem  destined  to  produce  a  noble  body  of  political  and  legal 
science.  And  from  what  such  writers  as  Story,  Marshall,  and  Kent 
have  already  accomplished,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  our 
children  will  soon  inherit  such  a  rich  store  of  legislative  science  as 
will  forever  preserve  them,  whether  united  or  separated,  from  igno- 
rance and  its  consequent  slavery. 
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The  Deist's  Immortality,  and  an  Essay  on  Man's  Accountability  for 

his  Belief.    By  Lysatukr  Spooncr. 

Events  occur,  fiom  time  to  time,  which,  by  a  common  consent,  serve  to  divide 
and  distinguish  the  history  of  the  world  into  moral  and  political  eras.  The  Ma- 
hometan dates  from  the  flight  of  his  Prophet ;  the  Shaker  makes  up  his  era  from 
the  time  of  Mother  Ann  Lee  ;  and  deeds,  love-letters  and  notes  of  hand  will,  doubt- 
lens,  bear  date  from  the  wonderful  discovery  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  so  soon  as 
all  the  world  shall  be  sufficiently  enlightedlo  believe  in  Mormonisrn.  There  is, 
indeed,  an  unwillingness  and  reluctance  in  mankind,  to  change  even  the  epoch 
from  which  they  date  their  business  transactions.  Old  notions  and  long-cherished 
habits  stick  to  one,  long  after  he  has  forgotten  the  origin  or  reason  of  them  ; 
Christians,  for  this,  or  some  other  cause,  have  never  adopted  the  M  Hejrira"  in- 
stead of  their  "  Anno  Domini ;"  and  we  have  no  doabt,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 

Serversity  of  Antimasonry ,  the  Croft,  from  the  Entered  Apprentice  up  to  the 
Inight-brrant,  would  have  continued  to  issue  their  decretals  and  diplomas, 
u  Anno  Lurts,"  until  every  thing  like  masonic  light  had  been  extinguished. 

Whether  the  publishing  of  the  work,  whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  is  to  become  one  of  those  epochs,  from  which  a  new  era  is  to  bear 
date,  can,  probably,  be  better  determined  hereafter  than  now.  Though,  if  the 
institution  of  the  Christian  religion  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  considered 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  we  do  not  see  why  the  annihilation  of  it, 
which  this  look  seems  denned  to  effect,  slimild  not  be  an  epoch  of  equal  magni- 
tude. If,  therefore,  the  author  is  not  mistaken  in  his  calculations,  we  may  con- 
sider the  nineteenth  century  as  the  last  of  that  reign  of  error  and  delusion  ;  and 
the  year  as  the  first  of  a  new  era  of  Deistical  Immortality,  and  of  the  life  and 
opinions  of  Lysander  Spooner. 

Tiie  work  of  prostrating  the  Christian  religion,  in  which  so  many  men  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  engaged,  from  Julian  the  apostate  down  to  Fanny  Wright, 
may  be  considered  as  accomplished  by  this  new  apostle  of  Deism.  He  has  provtd 
that  there  is  neither  sense  nor  reason  in  the  delusion  of  that  simple  and  unen- 
lightened class  of  men,  who  are  weak  enough  to  believe  in  Christianity,  and,  with 
a  single  blow,  has  overthrown  their  whole  system  of  faith  and  morals. 

At  first,  we  confess,  we  had  some  misgivings  in  seeing  the  faith  of  our  fathers 
so  rudely  and  unmercifully  attacked,  and  for  a  moment  were  almost  angry  at  this 
author  for  exposing  it  ;  because  no  man  is  willing  to  be  told  that  bs  Is  a  fooU, 
though  he  may  be  rationally  convinced,  on  the  whole,  that  he  is  one. 

But  the  reasoning  of  this  work  is  so  original  and  conclusive,  its  style  is  so 
fascinatingly  beautiful,  its  premises  and  conclusions  are  so  exactly  alike,  that  we 
had  not  read  it  half  through,  small  as  it  is,  before  we  began  to  wonder  that  so 
many  had  been  fools  so  long  ;  and  that  it  should  remain  for  the  "  march  of  mind" 
in  the  nineteenjh  century,  for  the  first  time,  to  outstrip  error,  which  had  been  in 
advance  of  it  for  eighteen  hundred  years! 

It  is,  therefore,  with  mingled  pain  and  delight,  that  we  have  seen  this  ray  of 
intellectual  light  bursting  upon  a  dark  and  ignorant  world,— delight,  that  nobody 
can  be  ignorant  hereafter, — and  pain,  that  so  much  money  has  been  spent  for 
nothing.  We  could  not  help  thinking  how  much  had  been  paid,  even  within  a 
dozen  years,  for  meeting-houses,  ministers  salaries,  ordination  dinners,  tracts,  and 
missionaries,  and  how  much  time  iiad  actually  been  lost  in  Suudays,  Thanksgiv- 
ings, and  Fasts,  which  ought  to  have  brought,  upon  an  average,  fifty  cents  a  day, 
in  making  shoes,  spinning  cotton,  or  hoing  corn.  And  when  we  thought  how  all 
this  might  have  been  saved,  if  Mr.  Spooner  had  only  been  born,  in  the  place  of 
Gibbon,  or  Hume,  or  Voltaire,  or  Tom  Paine,  or  almost  any  other  of  that  excel- 
lent class  of  conscientious  men,  who  tried  so  hard  and  so  unsuccessfully,  to  en- 
lighten the  world,  and  who  were  weak  enough,  themselves,  at  last,  to  yield  to 
the  terrors  of  the  very  superstition  which  they  had  been  so  long  combating,  we 
could  not  but  lament  that  his  pamphlet  had  not  been  ushered  into  being  some 
centuries  ago.  It  is  true,  almost  every  age  of  the  Christian  era  has  been  pre- 
sented with  all  the  arguments  that  are  to  be  found  in  this  remarkable  production, 
and  these  have  been  repeated  in  all  the  various  forms,  in  which  depraved  inge- 
nuity or  abused  talent  could  shape  them.  But  our  author,  having  perceived  that 
these  assaults  fell  harmless  upon  the  system,  against  which  they  were  aimed, 
doubtless  measured  with  unerring  accuracy,  the  colibre  and  reach  of  his  artillery, 
when  he  directed  his  tremendous  battery  against  the  very  citadel  of  Christianity. 
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Whether  it  was  fair  or  manly  for  any  one,-  so  conscious  of  his  own  powers,  to 
batter  down,  at  once,  a  system  which  has  gallantly  withstood  its  enemies  for 
eighteen  centuries,  we  leave  for  others  to  determine.  We  must  say,  we  were 
sorry  to  see  it,  because  it  looked  like  a  giant  striking  down  a  dwarf, — it  was 
doing  violence  to  that  rule  of  warfare  which  we  learned  in  our  boyish  scuffles,  of 
11  taking  one  of  your  size"  for  an  antagonist. 

But  the  triumph  has  been  so  complete  that  we  are  willing  to  forget  how  it  was 
achieved.  We  fear  that  we  owe  our  readers  an  apology  for  having  kept  them  so 
long  from  the  contents  of  this  precious  production. 

VVe  have  given  its  title  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  its  divisions  correspond 
to  the  subject  mentioned  in  the  title  page. 

In  the  first  division,  we  have  the  reasons  why  a  Deist  believes  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  which  would  be  perfectly  conclusive  in  our  own  minds,  if  the 
basis  of  this  belief  was  not  deduced  almost  entirely  from  the  Bible  itself. 

"  Deists  are  led  to  believe  in  a  future  state  of  existence,  by  the  consideration 
that  without  it  our  present  one  would  seem  to  be  without  aim,  end  or  purpose. 
As  a  work  of  Deity,  it  would  appear  contemptible.  Whereas  by  supposing  a 
future  life  we  can  imagine  in  our  creation  a  design  worthy  of  Deity,  viz.  to  make 
us,  finally,  elevated,  intellectual,  and  moral  beings." 

This  is  the  first  paragraph  in  the  book,  and  may,  as  we  suppose,  be  taken  to  be 
a  condensed  view  of  the  author's  creed,  and  the  premises  with  which  he  Btarts. 

We  should  like  the  doctrine  mightily  if  we  could  only  guess  how  the  notion  of 
a  future  state,  or  of  a  Deity,  such  as  he  supposes,  first  originated,  if  we  keep  out  of 
sight  that  fable — the  Christian's  Bible.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  those  of  us,  who 
believe  with  this  author,  that  we  have  no  very  authentic  accounts  of  any  such 
system  of  belief,  as  Deists  hold  to  now,  having  been  adopted  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity.  The  Jews,  and  those  with  whom  they  held  intercourse, 
had,  indeed,  somewhat  rational  views  upon  this  subject.  But  the  books  of  their 
lawgivers,  prophets,  and  poets,  unfortunately,  partook  so  much  of  the  character 
of  the  preaching  of  the  Author  of  Christianity,  that  those  who  have  not  properly 
understood  the  matter  have  been  ready  to  assimilate  these  writings  and  opinions 
with  revelation. 

We  are,  therefore,  bound,  in  candor,  to  confess  that  our  notions,  as  Deists,  do 
not  derive  any  great  strength  from  the  opinions  of  the  Jews. 

Being  somewhat  of  a  novice  in  this  doctrine  of  our  author,  we  have  looked, 
elsewhere,  for  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  a  Deity,  who  is  "to  make  us  finally  ele- 
vated, intellectual,  and  moral  beings,"  and,  of  course,  have  gone  to  those  nations 
who  had  the  "  theology  of  reason"  in  greater  perfection  than  the  credulous  Jews. 
But  we  must  confess,  sub  msn,  that  we  have  no  where  been  able  to  find  any  such 
Deity  believed  in  as  our  author  assumes  to  be  the  Deity  of  Deists.  We  looked 
at  the  popular  theology  of  Greece  and  Home,  but  we  found  a  most  unfortunate 
propensity  in  their  gods  and  goddesses — "  Deities"  we  should  call  them — to  do 
things  which,  now-a-davs,  are  considered  of  not  quite  so  elevated,  intellectual,  or 
moral  tendency,  as  were  some  of  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  The  family  quar- 
rels of  Father  Jure  and  hiB  spouse  Juno,  and  the  peccadilloes  of  Mercury  and  Vul- 
can's beautiful  wife,  were  thought  a  little  too  bad,  even  by  the  better  sort  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Plato  and  Socrates,  too,  were,  doubtless,  pretty  learned 
men  in  their  day  ;  but  we  frankly  believe  that  a  common  laborer,  at  this  day,  who 
reads  the  Bible,  knows  more  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  than  twenty  just 
such  philosophers  as  they  were,  with  all  their  learning. 

We  are  not  certain  that  we  strengthen  our  position  in  favor  of  a  Deity  of  such 
pure  and  elevated,  intellectual  and  moral  taste,  as  our  author  supposes,  if  we  look 
to  barbarous  nations,  either  ancient  or  modern.  We  shrewdly  suspect  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  have  had  a  Temperance  Society  formed,  in  Odin's  Hall, 
before  those  who  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  his  paradise,  could  have  been  elevated 
into  "  intellectual  or  moral  beings."  Which,  of  the  all  Deities  which  the  theolo- 
gians of  nature  and  reason  worshiped  before  the  introduction  of  what  is  called  Rev- 
elation, our  author  assumes  as  the  Deity  of  whom  our  creation  is  so  worthy  a  de- 
sign, we  do  not  pretend  to  iruess.  and,  therefore,  take  it  as  he  leaves  it — upon  hie 
own  assertion.  We  lay  aside  all  such  cavils  and  trifling  objections  as  we  have 
alluded  to,  and  although,  speaking  merely  historically,  it  is  true  that  the  Gospel 
"  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,"  if  we  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  of 
this  author,  that  the  Bible,  in  his  words,  is  "  a  detestable  falsehood,"  we  shall 
certainly  feel  at  liberty  to  discard  all  historical  evidence  whatever,  in  the  case, 
VOL.  vi. 
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From  the  premises  above  quoted,  the  author  draw*  the  conclusion  that  the  aonl 
is  immortal,  and  that  his  evidence  of  this  "  does  not,  like  that  on  which  Chris- 
tians rely,  depend  upon  the  truth  of  something  else,  which  is  doubtful."  if  the 
reader  is  equally  well  satisfied  upon  this  point,  he  is  ready  to  follow  the  author  in 
his  comparison  between  the  heaven  of  the  Deist  and  that  of  the  Christian.  As 
there  can  be,  of  course,  no  such  thing  as  revelation  in  the  case,  the  heaven  of  the 
former  must  necessarily  be  altogether  imaginary.  Yet,  "  compared  with  these 
(the  author's)  view*  and  prospects,  how  puerile  is  the  heaven  of  Christians." 

41  Many  of  them  do,  indeed,  believe  in  the  eternal  progress  of  the  soul;  but  they 
obtain  not  this  belief  from  the  Bible.  It  wa?  the  much  scoffed  at  theology  of  rea- 
son and  nature  that  taught  them  this  doctrine." 

How  forcibly  we  were  impressed,  in  reading  this,  with  the  liability  one  is  under 
to  err  about  what  seems  very  plain.  Until  we  learned  the  contrary  from  Mr. 
Spooner,  we  had  thought  the  Bible  indicated  something  like  an  eternal  progress 
of  the  aonl  in  a  future  state  ;  but  we  now  find  that  the  "  theology  of  reason  and 
nature"  alone  taught  this.  We  would  give  almost  any  thing  to  know  when  this 
system  of  theology  took  its  rise,  and  who  were  some  of  its  earliest  doctors  who 
taught  this  doctrine  which  Christians  have  stolen  from  them,  and  worked  it  into 
their  own  creed.  But  our  author  does  not  throw  much  light  upon  this  part  of  his 
subject. 

There  are  a  great  many  things,  nevertheless,  in  the  Bible,  which,  if  this  work 
did  not  assure  us  to  the  contrary,  we  should  be  half  inclined  to  believe  indicated 
a  future  improvement  and  advancement  of  the  soul. 

Our  ministers  have  certainly  told  ua  so  in  their  sermons  ;  but  as  they  are  paid 
for  preaching,  we  cannot  regard  their  opinions  in  the  matter. 

We  had  supposed  there  was  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  soul,  powers  and  ca- 
pacities of  acquiring  and  retaining  knowledge  as  well  as  the  existence  of  passions 
and  affections,  which  might  be  considered  as  among  the  elements  of  what  we  dis- 
tinguish as  soul.  We  do  not,  furthermore,  find  any  authority  for  believing  that, 
in  passing  from  the  present  slate  of  existence  to  another,  the  soul  loses  a  part  of 
its  elements  while  it  retains  the  rest.  We  read  in  the  Bible  of  knowing  and 
being  known  hereafter ;  of  love  and  adoration  to  be  exercised  towards  a  being 
perfect  in  his  nature,  'i  he  Christian's  God  is  described  as  possessing  every  thing 
which  it  is  desirable  to  know  or  worthy  of  being  loved— as  the  fountain  of  knowl- 
edge and  light — and  we  cannot  exactly  see  why,  under  such  influences  and  in 
such  society,  when  freed  from  the  weakness  and  embarrassments  of  human  na- 
ture, a  soul  cannot  and  will  not  as  certainly  make  an  onward  progress  in  the 
future  state,  as  it  does  in  its  present  feeble,  beclouded,  half  animate  existence. 

Probably,  however,  these  opinions  which  we  once  entertained,  were  adopted 
like  those  of  the  rest  of  Christendom, — to  use  the  chaste  and  beautiful  language 
of  our  author, — "  simply  because  it  has  been  dinging  in  our  ears  fiom  our  child- 
hood,''  and  should,  therefore,  fade  away  before  the  new  light  which  "  the  march 
of  mind"  is  shedding  upon  the  moral  world. 

We  should  be  glad  to  spread  before  our  readers,  if  we  bad  room,  the  evidence 
by  which  this  author,  who  rejects  all  revelation  as  to  a  single  state  of  future  exist- 
ence, arrive*  at  thcnconclusion  that  there  are  to  be  a  series  of  successive  exist- 

*'  The  Theory  of  successive  existences  is  rendered  probable  by  the  obvious 
necessity  of  having  our  situations  and  the  objects  of  investigation  and  reflection, 
by  whioh  we  are  surrounded,  correspond  to  the  state  of  our  capacities." 

We  cannot,  we  confess,  entirely  fathom  the  author's  meaning  here.  The  Bible 
has  left  the  precise  character  of  the  future  state  in  mystery,  and  we  can  only 
learn  from  it,  that  "  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive,  the  things  which  God  has  prepared  for  those  who  love 

him." 

Our  author,  while  he  rejects  this  Bible,  because  believing  it  is,  in  his  words, 
"  an  humiliation  calculated  to  destroy  that  self-respect  which  is  one  of  the  great- 
est safeguards  of  virtuous  principles,"  does  not  seem  to  venture  so  far  into  the 
future,  even  as  revelation  has  gone. 

We  regret  this  beyond  measure,  because  we  are  very  curious  to  know  "  the 
si  tint  ions  and  objects  of  investigation,"  which  are  to  be  found  in  these  successive 
existences.  If  he  knew,  he  ought  to  have  told  us  ;  and  if  he  did  not  know,  we 
think  he  ought  not  to  have  said  any  thing  about  it    We  are  sorry  to  find  fault 
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with  a  favorite  author,  but  we  must  be  just  to  his  fault*  aa  well  aa  hie  perfection*. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  we  are  obliged  to  substitute  our  own  M  imagining*'1 
for  thoee  of  our  author,  to  supply  this  defect  ;  and,  following  the  clue  he  "ha* 
given  u*,  we  apprehend  we  can  gue**  pretty  nearly  right. 

In  the  first  place,  there  will  be,  of  course,  no  such  employment  hereafter,  as 
the  Bible  speak*  of,  and  we  may,  therefore,  suppose  our  capacities  then,  Will  be 
the  same  in  kind  as  they  are  in  this  life,  and  only  improved  in  quality  and 
enlarged  iu  dimensions,  while  the  "  objects  of  investigation"  will  increase  in  pro- 
portion. This  little  globe  will,  probably,  grow  to  a  universe.  A  man  that  can 
now  lift  a  hundred  weight,  will  then  be  able  to  shoulder  the  Alps  and  carry 
them  around  in  a  show-box.  Mr.  Benton,  for  instance,  who  now  talks  four  days 
upon  almost  nothing,  will  then  be  able  to  make  a  speech  of  some  two  or  three 
year*  duration,  upon  quite  nothing  at  all.  There  will  be  mountain*,  and  rivers, 
and  auna,  and  stars,  scattered  around  ua,  such  as  no  geographer,  but  he  who  shall 
have  gone  through  a  sufficient  number  of  these  exirtencea,  could  comprehend  or 
describe.    That  we  may  make  no  mistake  on  this  point,  we  quote  the  following: 

"  Was  ever  a  thought  more  full  of  sublimity  ?— a  thought,  representing  Deity 
in  the  far  future  aa  preaiding  over,  not  merely  an  unirerge  0/ matter,  or  auch  limited 
intellect*  as  ours  are  at  their  departure  from  thia  world,  but  as  ruling  over,  occu- 
pying the  thoughts  and  inspiring  the  homage  of  a  universe  of  intelligences,  in- 
tellectually and  morally  exalted  and  constantly  being  exalted  toward*  a  state  high 
and  perfect  beyond  our  present  powers  of  conception." 

But  we  hasten  to  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Spooner's  book—"  An  Essay  on  Man'* 
accountability  for  hi*  belief."  In  this  he  undertakes  to  show  how  incredible  is 
the  story  of  our  Savior's  life,  and  how  blameless  and  innocent  every  man  mu*tbe 
who  *ees  fit  to  disbelieve  and  ridicule  it. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  hia  statements  or  his  arguments  upon  thia  sub- 
ject. Unfortunately  we  can  find  nothing  new  in  hia  reasoning ;  and  as  the  same 
ha*  been  so  often  urged  before,  and  reasonable  men  still  believe,  we  are  very  ap- 
prehenaive  he  muat  lose  hia  labor.  But  so  it  ia,  and  always  has  been  ;  anil  it  is 
an  old  aaying — not  borrowed  from  the  Bible,  and  therefore  to  be  credited — that 
"  error  will  run  half  over  the  world  while  truth  i*  nutting  on  his  boots  to  pursue 
her;"  and  we  fear  that,  in  spite  of  our  author*  book,  there  will  still  be  men 
credulous  enough  to  believe  and  regard  the  Christian  revelation. 

But  we  forbear  to  trifle  any  longer  upon  a  subject  a*  important  aa  that  religion , 
which  ia  the  anchor  of  the  Christian's  hope.  Nor  should  we  have  noticed  thia 
impotent  and  harmless  attack  upon  it,  if  it  had  not  been  one  of  the  many  publi- 
cations which  the  press  i*  sending  forth,  from  time  to  time,  to  poiaon  and  corrupt 
the  mind*  of  the  unreflecting  or  unwary.  We  fear  no  ill  consequence*  from  pub- 
lications like  these,  upon  mind*  which  are  disciplined  by  reflection,  or  accustomed 
to  weigh  and  examine  propositions  that  are  presented  to  them.  But  there  are 
many  honest  minds  which  may  be  disturbed  by  a  plausible  presentation  of  spe- 
cious arguments,  though  baseless,  in  fact,  as  the  "  theoriea"  of  modern  infidelity. 

There  are  mysteries  in  Christian  revelation,  which  the  human  mind  cannot 
comprehend.  But  there  are  mysteries  alike  unfathomable  in  every  object  of 
nature  around  u*.  And  let  the  rational  Deist  solve  these,  before  he  reject*  the 
myateriea  of  the  incomprebenaible  wisdom  of  the  Christian's  God,  a*  either  idle 
or  absurd. 

There  ia  a  zeal — and  fanaticism— manifested  by  infidels,  which  ia  quite  as  unac- 
countable as  any  of  the  doctrines  which  they  affect  to  disbelieve.  Admitting 
every  thing  that  a  Deist  believes,  to  be  true,  that  revelation  is  an  idle  tale,  and 
that  those  who  believe  it  are  weak  and  deluded. — why  should  the  Deist  be  so 
anxious  to  undeceive  them?  The  delusion,  at  the  worst,  is  a  harmless  one,  and 
its  tendency  is  innocent  and  moral.  And  if  the  soul  is,  indeed,  immortal,  and  if, 
according  to  the  Deist  *  belief,  it  is  sure  of  making  an  upward  progress  toward* 

Eerfection  hereafter,  be  its  character  what  it  may  in  this  world,— what  possible 
arm  can  it  do  for  a  man  to  indulge  in  a  delusion  a*  innocent  and  consoling  as 
the  Christian'*  hope  snd  the  Christian's  faith  ? 

There  are,  in  the  pamphlet  now  under  consideration,  expressions  of  bitterness, 
scorn,  and  malignity,  towards  the  Christian  religion,  which  would  ill  become 
even  a  well-bred  Turk,  and  with  which  we  will  not  stain  thia  page.  They  reault 
from  the  same  spirit  of  fanaticism  which  a  Voltaire  and  a  Paine  manifested  in 
their  day,  but  which  erer  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  found  as  harmless  as  the 
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envenomed  tooth  of  tho  viper  in  the  fable,  when  biting  at  the  file  he  would  de- 
vour, while  it  shall  be  directed  against  Christianity. 

We  understand  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  a  student  at  law,  of  some  clever- 
ness of  |>arts  -  and,  if  it  is  so,  we  regret,  on  his  account,  that  he  should  have 
wasted  the  hours  it  must  have  cost  him,  in  an  idle  attempt  to  check  the  progress 
of  a  religion,  the  very  existence  of  which,  hostile  as  it  is  to  so  many  of  the  natural 
propensities  of  man,  is  a  greater  miracle  than  many  of  those  which  he  professes 
to  .deride. 

We  can  understand,  and  do  respect,  the  doubts  of  inquiring  minds  upon  this 
subject.  But  the  effort  to  reconcile  one's  honest  doubts  is  a  far  different  thing 
from  dealing  out  stale  abuse,  and  hackneyed  and  long-since  refuted  arguments, 
or  contemptible  quibbles,  to  create  doubts  where  none  exist,  or  to  unsettle  opin- 
ions whose  very  importance  makes  the  mind  that  entertains  them  timidly  sensi- 
tive. The  attempt,  at  best,  is  cowardly,  cruel,  and  base,  and  deserves  the  scorn 
and  pity  of  every  honest  mind. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  attempt  to  confute  the  doctrines  or 
"  theories"  of  modern  infidels.  If  men  will  not  be  convinced,  there  is  no  use  of 
reasoning  with  them.  If  they  will  not  believe  facts,  there  is  no  use  in  producing 
proofs  before  them;  and  if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  men  adopt  these  opinions,  to 
show,  what  they  think,  an  independence  of  mind,  they  ought  not  to  be  reasoned 
with.  Opposition  is  precisely  what  gives  them  their  temporary  consequence ;  and 
if  left  to  their  own  sober  thoughts,  in  most  cases,  they  would  shrink  with  horror 
and  disgust  from  an  association,  into  which  an  ambition  of  being  thought  sin- 
gular may  have  driven  them. 

If  this  author  is,  indeed,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  profession,  which  has  been  enno- 
bled and  distinguished  by  such  men  as  Judge  Blackstone  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
let  him  study  the  opinions  of  such  men  upon  the  very  subject  upon  which  he 
undertakes  to  sit  in  judgement,  and  learn  something  like  humility,  when  raising 
his  farthing  rush-light  to  entinguish  the  illumination  which  such  men  have  shed 
upon  the  Christian  religion. 

We  have  treated  this  book  with  irony,  beoause  we  thought  it  deserved  nothing 
better.  But  when  we  consider  the  efforts  now  making,  in  every  form,  to  spread 
infidel  sentiments  through  the  country,  the  happiness  of  too  many  immortal 
beings  is  involved,  to  justify  our  trifling  with  the  subject. 

We  would  give  our  author  one  worn  of  parting  advice.  Let  him  never  exer- 
cise the  right  which  he  has  secured,  exclusively  to  himself,  by  the  forms  of  law, 
of  publishing  another  edition  of  his  work.  Me  has  an  honorable  profession  open 
before  him,  in  which  he  will  find,  that  even  human  laws  often  require  some  other 
sanction  than  the  morality  of  Deism,  to  protect  and  bind  together  society.  He 
will  need  no  higher  triumph  to  satisfy  a  reasonable  mind,  than  success*  in  the 
profession  be  has  chosen.  He  is  out  of  his  place,  when  warring  with  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  will  only  be  kindling,  within  his  own  breast,  a  fire,  which  will 
burn  long  after  his  ill-advised  pamphlet  shall  be  remembered,  only  in  that  dread 
chronicle  of  events,  which  is  one  day  to  be  unfolded  before  .the  assembled 
universe. 


The  Writings  of  Robert  C.  Sands,  in  Prose  and  Verse.    With  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author.    In  two  volumes. 

Professional  authorship,  like  the  profession  of  politics,  is  too  apt  to 
be  the  parent  of  evil  rather  than  good  ;  of  double  evil — to  the  writer 
himself,  and  to  the  public  for  whom  he  labors.  Within  a  few  years, 
however,  the  labors  of  literary  men  have  been  turned  into  so  many 
channels,  that,  with  proper  industry  and  economy  of  time  and  money, 
they  may  be  made  to  furnish  a  competent  though  frugal  subsistence. 
The  periodical  press  in  Great  Britain  has  absorbed  a  great  portion  of 
its  literary  talent.  The  great  number  of  popular  journals  in  that 
country,  their  competition,  their  extensive  circulation,  the  interest 
they  excite,  and  the  influence  they  concentrate, — all  these  circum- 
stances have  contributed  to  elevate  the  standard  of  talent  requisite  for 
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their  support,  and  to  increase  the  value  of  services  engaged  in  sustain- 
ing them. 

In  the  United  States,  men  of  iiterary  habits  and  pursuits,  inclined 
to  look  to  such  pursuits  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  have  been  also 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  periodical  press  as  the  only  medium  of  making 
their  talents  subservient  to  this  important  purpose.  It  would  be  easy 
to  enumerate  many  names,  of  some  literary  distinction,  that  are  or 
have  been  thus  connected  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  object, 
merely  to  allude  to  the  fact.  Such  connections  are  daily  becoming 
more  common,  and  in  the  end  must  exercise  an  important  bearing  on 
the  character  of  our  press,  and,  through  the  press,  on  the  country. 

The  author  of  the  writings  now  under  review  had  been  known,  for 
some  years  previous  to  his  death,  as  an  able  and  agreeable  member  of 
the  editorial  corps  in  the  city  of  New-York.  His  rapid  and  spirited 
pen  had  been  employed,  to  his  own  advantage,  and  the  entertainment 
of  the  public,  in  the  columns  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  an  even- 
ing paper  of  high  reputation  for  the  style  of  its  political  and  literary 
articles.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  several  writers  that 
must  be  employed  in  the  columns  of  a  daily  journal;  but  the  scholar- 
ship and  humor  of  Mr.  Sands  certainly  contributed  in  no  slight  degree 
to  the  value  and  interest  of  the  paper  with  which  he  was  connected. 

From  an  early  period  Mr.  Sands  indicated  a  strong  tendency 
towards  the  pursuits  of  literature.  During  his  collegiate  term,  he  was 
engaged  in  one  or  two  of  those  short-lived  publications,  that  sometimes 
grow  up  in  our  universities,  and  afford  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
try  and  nurture  his  strength.  On  leaving  college,  he  entered  the 
office  of  a  counsellor,  with  a  view  of  devoting  -himself  to  the  profession 
of  the  law.  His  legal  studies  are  said  to  have  been  pursued  with 
ardor  and  industry  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  proved  less  attractive  in 
after  years.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  in  1817,  he  observed: — 
"  I  am  now  making  an  abstract  of  Coke  upon  Littleton,  and  do  actually 
feel  as  much  interested  in  it  as  I  once  was  in  Honry  IV.  Certainly 
there  is  no  study  in  which  those  two  grand  faculties  of  intellect,  reason 
and  memory,  are  so  much  exercised  as  by  law.  Venerable  name ! 
Pettifoggers  have  trod  in  its  temple,  and  sullied  its  Parian  marble,  and 
knaves  have  wove  their  filmy  cobwebs  around  its  walls  ;  but  the  statues 
of  Cicero  and  Hortensius,  of  Montesquieu,  Coke,  Hale,  filackstone, 
and  Hamilton,  are  towering  in  all  their  dignity,  and  the  mighty  fabric 
rears  its  majestic  head,  the  prop  and  the  glory  of  the  earth." 

Even  at  this  period,  however,  Mr.  Sands  was  not  entirely  engrossed 
by  his  legal  studies.  He  still  found  time  for  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
classics,  and  to  indulge  his  great  fondness  for  composition.  The  latter 
passion  he  gratified  in  a  various  and  desultory  manner.  Essay-making, 
verse-inditing,  sermonizing,  oration-writing, — nothing  appears  to  have 
been  amiss  with  him  ;  and  occasionally  he  was  so  far  admitted  into 
the  confidence  of  a  timid  inamorato,  as  to  be  called  upon  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  a  song  or  love-letter.  All  this  gave  him  a  habit  of  compo- 
sition, facility,  command  of  language,  practice,  and  confidence.  In 
1817,  he  made  his  first  public  appearance  in  a  poem  of  any  length,  by 
the  publication  of  The  Bridal  of  Vaumond,  a  metrical  romance,  after 
the  fashion  of  Scott,  and  founded  on  the  same  disagreeable  legend 
which  furnishes  the  theme  of  Lord  Byron's  Deformed-Transformed. 
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This  poem,  we  presume  wilh  good  reasons,  has  been  omitted  in  the 

present  collection.  We  read  it  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  and  re- 
tain an  indistinct  remembrance  of  its  merits.  It  was  the  production  of 
a  boy,  but  a  boy  of  decided  genius  ;  marked  by  an  easy  flow  of  verse, 
and  many  signs  of  poetry,  mingled  in  a  confusion  and  chaos  of  matter, 
as  to  which  many  a  reader  would  be  in  great  doubt,  whether  it  were 
very  fine  or  very  ridiculous. 

The  next  poetical  effort  of  Mr.  Sands  was  the  poem  of  Yamoyden. 
This  was  written  in  conjunction  with  his  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  East- 
burn,  and  the  part  performed  by  the  writers  respectively  has  not  been 
distinctly  marked  out.  It  is  founded  on  the  story  of  Philip,  so  distin- 
tinguished  in  our  early  annals  as  the  Sachem  of  the  Pequods,  and  as 
the  fierce  and  gallant  enemy  of  the  New-England  colonists.  The  plan 
was  digested  by  Mr.  Eastburn,  during  a  residence  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Hope,  and  with  an  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  with  the 
spots  in  which  the  scene  of  the  poem  is  laid.  Many  circumstances 
occurred  to  delay  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  add  new  cm  bar  aug- 
ments to  the  youth,  inexperience,  and  defective  knowledge  of  the  au- 
thors. After  transcribing  the  first  two  cantos,  Mr.  Eastburn  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  portion  of  the  task,  and  sailed  for  Santa  Cruz, 
with  the  faint  hope  of  renewing  his  impaired  health.  But  the  elements 
of  disease  had  been  too  intimately  blended  with  the  principles  of  life : 
his  constitution  was  a  wreck,  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  his  passage  he 
died.  A  sad  end  to  a  life  of  purity  and  piety — a  life  that  seems  to 
•have  been  passed  in  developing  all  the  finer  affections,  and  cultivating 
ell  the  nobler  faculties — sacred  to  friendship,  poetry,  and  religion ! 

It  was  a  melancholy  and  interesting  duty,  that  now  devolved  on  his 
surviving  companion.  The  fame  of  a  deceased  friend  was  in  some 
measure  committed  to  the  keeping  of  Mr.  Sands.  He  regarded  it  as 
a  sacred  trust,  and  devoted  himself  to  its  industrious  fulfilment.  He 
revised  and  completed  the  work,  and  published  it  at  New- York,  in 
1820,  under  the  title  of  Yamoyden.  It  was  introduced  by  a  beautiful 
Proem,  in  which  the  surviving  author  paid  an  affecting  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  friend. 

The  merits  of  Yamoyden  are  very  unequal.  It  contains  many  pas- 
sages of  great  beauty ;  and  the  songs  scattered  through  it  are  spirited 
and  highly  poetical.  The  chief  defects  are  such  as  were  indispensable, 
from  the  nature  of  the  undertaking  and  the  want  of  maturity  in  the 
authors.  The  plot  is  not  clearly  developed,  the  incidents  are  not  dra- 
matically managed  or  well  connected  ;  and  there  is  a  lack  of  interest 
in  the  story.  The  versification  of  the  concluding  cantos  is  freer  and 
better  than  that  of  the  first  two ;  the  inversions  being  less  frequent,  and 
more  happily  and  easily  introduced.  Still  there  are  sufficient  vigor  and 
poetry  in  Yamoyden  to  entitle  it  to  preservation,  and  to  give  the  writer 
an  enviable  rank  in  literature.  When  considered  with  regard  to  the 
age  and  circumstances  of  the  authors,  it  is  highly  interesting,  and  a 
worthy  monument  of  early  talent  and  poetic  fervor.  It  has  been  so 
long  before  the  public,  and  has  been  so  often  reviewed,  that  we  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  extract  any  portion,  in  support  or  illustration  of 
our  remarks  :  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  poem  itself,  as  one  that  will 
repay  them  for  the  perusal. 

But  we  do  not  consider  the  highly  imaginative  style  by  any  means 
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Mr.  Sands's  forte.    His  prose  is  much  better  than  his  poetry,  and  his 

humorous  much  more  happy  than  hid  poetic  fancy.  If  called  upon  to 
designate,  among  his  works,  articles  which  indicate  most  talent,  or  the 
highest  talent  in  their  particular  style,  we  should  select,  without  hesi- 
tation, the  ludicrous  sketches  in  the  second  volume.  Among  these  the 
"  Scenes  in  Washington,''  "  Thoughts  on  Handwriting,"  and  "  Mr. 
Dc  Villecour  and  his  Neighbors,"  are  the  most  entertaining.  Id  their 
way,  they  are  capital.  A  little  inclined  to  the  caricature,  they  still 
retain  enough  of  real  life  to  pass  for  actual  pictures  :  they  arc  irresist- 
ibly comic,  and  ludicrous,  at  the  same  time  that  they  do  not  so  far 
overstep  the  modesty  of  nature  as  to  wear  the  appearance  of  mere 
grotesque  Action.  The  descriptions  of  dress,  manners,  and  places, 
present  their  objects  before  us  with  the  effect  of  pictures.  We  have 
seen  the  leading  characters  fifty  times  over — each  one  of  them.  Some 
Mr.  Mansfield  addresses  Congress  every  day  of  the  session,  and  certain 
are  we  of  having  suffered  under  an  intellectual  counterpart  of  Dr.  Per- 
kins, ten  Sundays  per  annum,  for  the  last  twenty  years.  We  do  not 
here  refer  to  the  morality  of  the  doctor,  but  merely  to  his  mental  and 
oratorical  capacities.  The  character-drawing  in  these  sketches  is 
graphic  and  amusing  in  the  highest  degree,  and  we  can  recommend 
them  to  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  light  reading. 

Among  the  contents  of  these  volumes,  not  yet  mentioned,  are  an 
Historical  Notice  of  Cortes,  a  tale  called,  M  Boyuca,"  founded  on  a  ro- 
mantic incident  from  the  early  history  of  this  continent ;  various  light 
essays  in  prose  and  rhyme,  and  numerous  translations  from  the  French, 
Spanish  and  Italian.  They  are  generally  well  executed,  and  indicate 
facility  and  talent  in  composition,  without  pretending  to  any  thing 
more. 

Prefixed  to  this  collection  of  Mr.  Sands's  works,  is  a  short  and  well- 
written  memoir,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Verplanck.  It  is  highly  interest- 
ing, and  places  both  its  subject  and  author  in  an  agreeable  light. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  literature  more  affecting  than  such 
a  tribute  from  affection  to  the  memory  of  intellectual  worth  ;  the  guar- 
dianship of  a  friend's  fame  is  a  sacred  trust,  and  in  the  present  instance 
it  has  been  sacredly  fulfilled. 


The  Promise  of  Universal  Peace.  A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Chapel 
of  Harvard  University,  Lord's  Day,  Dec.  15,  1833.  By  Henry 
\Vare,  Jr.  Professor  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  and  the  Pastoral  Care. 

We  cannot  but  consider  it  a  favorable  omen,  that  young  men  in  col- 
lege, at  a  period  of  life  when  the  military  fever  is  usually  highest, 
should  unite  to  request  the  publication  of  a  sermon  "  on  the  promise  of 
universal  peace."  That  they  should  have  done  so,  in  this  particular 
case,  is  alike  creditable  to  their  taste,  their  judgement,  and  their  feel- 
ings. The  discourse  consists  of  *n  able  and  eloquent  defence  of  these 
positions : — "  The  evils  of  war  are  such  as  to  demand  that  the  efforts 
of  all  good  and  patriotic  men  be  directed  against  it ;  while  the  weak- 
ness of  the  principles  which  sustain  it,  and  the  strength  of  the  principles 
which  oppose  it,  give  encouragement  to  believe  they  shall  not  labor  in 
vain." 
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The  evils  of  war — which  "  are  barely  stated,"  but  stated  with  great 

plainness,  simplicity  and  feeling — are  "  The  waste  of  human  Life," 
"  the  waste  of  Property,"  "  the  waste  of  Happiness,"  and  "  the  destruc- 
tion of  Morals."  But  why,  since  the  evils  are  so  great,  is  war  continued  t 
"  The  answer,  and  a  satisfactory  one,  may  he  given  in  a  few  words. 
War  is  continued  through  the  power  of  custom,  tradition,  prescription, 
fashion,  education,— -or  whatever  that  is  to  he  called,  which  makes 
man  so  much  the  creature  of  circumstances,  and  leads  him  to  adopt, 
without  inquiry,  the  usages  which  he  finds  established  in  the  commu- 
nity." For  "  Reason  certainly  does  not  sustain  the  custom.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  would  he  accounted  more  unreason- 
able, if  it  were  now  a  question,  whether  the  custom  should  be  com- 
menced." •  •  «  Sound  reason  certainly  does  not  advise  or  sanction 
that  a  rational  being  should  conduct  important  concerns  on  principles 
which  put  out  of  view  his  rational  attributes."  •  *  "  Policy  is  equal- 
ly opposed  io  this  strange  madness.  True  policy  is  wisdom  ;  and  wis- 
dom is  sagacious  to  select  the  means  which  best  accomplish  the  desired 
end.  Is  this  a  description  of  the  war  policy?"  *  *  "  Religion  is  even 
more  decidedly  the  enemy  of  war." 

"  Such  are  the  Evils  of  War,  and  Buch  the  Principles  which  severally  support 
and  oppose  it.  Ought  it  then  to  stand  in  the  world.'  The  destroyer  of  happiness, 
the  corrupter  of  virtue,  whose  pride  is  to  lay  waste  the  faireBt  works  of  God  and 
of  man,—  upheld  in  its  place  of  power  by  no  belter  warrant  than  that  of  custom  and 
education  and  the  will  and  interest  of  ambitious  men, — while  reason  rejects  it, 
and  true  policy  abhors  it,  and  religion  utters  against  it  her  most  indignant  denun- 
ciations; — ought  it  to  stand?  Let  the  friends  of  the  human  race  answer.  Let 
the  rising  generations  which  are  coming  forth  into  the  action  of  society  to  adopt 
or  to  change  the  manners  of  their  fathers,  answer.  Let  the  ministers  and  friends 
of  religion,  who  believe  that  God  has  declared  all  men  to  be  brethren,  and  that 
the  true  prosperity  of  this  earthly  being  is  to  be  found  in  co-operation  for  the 
common  good,— answer.  And  let  every  one,  in  his  place,  lift  his  voice  and  hand, 
and  give  one  vote  toward  that  universal  ballot,  by  which  mankind  shall  cast  from 
its  seat  of  power  this  bloody  idol  of  a  long  infatuated  world." 

This  is  a  meagre  outline  of  one  of  the  most  touching  and  persuasive 
discourses,  that  we  have  read  these  many  days.  It  is  full  of  the  spirit 
of  our  religion.  The  purity,  simplicity,  and  love  to  God  and  man, 
which  pervade  it,  cannot  fail  to  improve  the  hearts  even  of  those,  whose 
minds  may  refuse  assent  to  the  doctrines,  it  would  enforce. 


An  Account  of  Jane  C.  Rider,  the  Springfield  Somnambulist.  By  L. 
W.  Belden,  M.  D. 

The  subject,  of  which  this  little  book  treats,  has  excited  much  cu- 
riosity, and  exercised  the  credulity  of  the  public  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. Partial  accounts  of  the  extraordinary  performances  of  Miss 
Rider  appeared  in  the  newspapers  during  the  summer  of  1833,  when 
she  was  living  in  Springfield.  She  was  then  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Belden,  the  author  of  this  work.  She  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
State  Lunatic  Hospital.  The  book  before  us  may  be  relied  upon  as 
authentic,  and  worthy  of  credit,  in  all  its  statements.  If  any  doubt 
were  hanging  round  the  descriptions  of  the  physician,  among  those  to 
whom  he  is  unknown,  those  doubts  should  be  removed  by  the  testimo- 
nials of  other  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  public  is  not  a  stranger.  The 
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Hon.  William  B.  Calhoun,  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives,  says — 

"  I  saw  Miss  Rider,  repeatedly,  in  the  paroxysms  of  somnambulism  or  reverie. 
Her  eyes  were  covered  with  a  closely  fold-ed  silk  handkerchief,  having  a  thick 
wadding  of  cotton  underneath— the  whole  drawn  tightly  over  her  eye*.  In  this 
situation,  I  saw  and  heard  her  read  whatever  was  presented  to  her,  promptly  and 
distinctly,  under  circumstances  which  precluded,  in  my  opinion,  all  chance  of  de- 
ception. Several  experiments  of  this  nature  were  tried  in  my  presence,  which 
satisfactorily  removed  all  the  distrustfulness  that  I  had  previously  felt." 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  O.  Peabody  of  SpringEcM,.  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bel- 
den,  offers  the  following  testimony  : — 

"  Before  I  saw  Jane  Rider,  I  had  no  Confidence,  whatever,  in  the  reports  which 
I  heard  of  her  extraordinary  power  of  vision,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  thought 
it  more  easily  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  imposture  .  acting  under  this 
impression,  when  I  first  saw  her  in  this  state,  I  endeavored  to  startle  her  with  a 
charge  of  imposture,  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  that  she  must  have  betrayed 
signs  of  some  emotion,  of  anger,  at  least,  had  she  been  conscious  of  what  was 
passing:  but  such  experiments,  though  convincing,  were  unnecessary ;  for  the 
most  sceptical  could  not  see  her,  for  any  length  of  tune,  without  being  persuaded 
that  she  was  actually  in  a  deep  sleep.  I  saw  your  experiments,  in  which  you  cov- 
ered her  eyes,  and,  after  close  examination,  I  was  convinced  that  she  could  not 
see  under  the  bandage*,  but  had  she  done  so,  the  papers  which  she  read,  were  > 
held  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  be  seen  in  that  direction.  While  one  of  the  cards 
was  before  her,  1  looked  at  it  at  the  same  time  and  the  same  distance,  without 
being  able  to  distinguish  a  letter  ;  which  was  the  more  remarkable,  since  I  ascer- 
tained by  experiment,  when  she  was  awake,  that  she  was  very  near-sighted,  not 
being  able  to  read  at  the  distance  of  two  feet,  what  others  could  read  with- 
out difficulty,  when  it  was  twice  as  far  from  their  eyes.  When  these  experiments 
and  the  precise  circumstances  under  which  they  were  tried  are  given  to  the  world 
in  your  lecture,  those,  if  there  are  any,  who  are  not  inclined  to  admit  the  facts, 
will  be  under  the  necessity  of  showing  in  what  manner  you  were  deceived ;  your 
experiments  were  as  numerous  and  thorough  as  circumstances  would  allow  :  so  that 
it  will  not  be  enough  to  discredit  the  statement  without  explaining  how  so  many 
witnesses  were  misled,  the  great  proportion  of  whom,  like  myself,  went  to  the 
place  throroughly  incredulous,  ana  left  it  thoroughly  satisfied  that  there  could  be 
neither  delusion  nor  imposture." 

Dr.  John  Stone  says — 

"  On  one  occasion,  I  saw  her  in  a  paroxysm  of  somnambulism,  and  heard  her 
repeat,  distinctly  and  correctly,  several  passages  of  poetry,  which,  it  was  said,  she 
could  not  recollect  when  awake.  She  also,  in  my  presence,  with  her  eyes  ban- 
daged, read  several  cards  which  were  presented  to  her  .  and,  in  a  single  instance, 
one  which  was  held  behind  a  palm- 1  eat'  fan,  in  such  a  manner  that,  1  am  satisfied, 
she  could  perceive  it  only  by  lignt  passing  through  the  fan.  From  my  observation 
of  the  case,  I  am  convinced  that  her  apparent  power  of  distinguishing  objects  in 
the  dark,  and  with  her  eyes  covered,  is  real  ;  and  that  the  facts  which  have  been 
observed  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  imposture." 

This  remarkable  person  is  a  native  of  Vermont,  seventeen  years  of 
age.  Her  father  rs  a  respectable  and  ingenious  mechanic,  and  lives  in 
Brattleboro'.  In  April,  1833,  she  became  an  inmate  of  the  family  of 
Mr.  F.  Stebbins  of  Springfield.  Her  education  is  superior  to  that  which 
is  usually  accpiired  by  the  middle  classes  of  society.  She  is  fond  of 
reading,  and  especially  delights  in  poetry,  her  selections  of  which 
evince  a  correct  taste.  Though  ordinarily  in  health,  she  has  been  sub- 
ject to  frequent  headaches.  Her  eyes  are  so  sensitive,  that  she  always 
suffers  when  she  goes  abroad  in  a  clear  day  without  a  veil.  Dr.  Bel- 
den  says — 

"  The  singular  affection  of  which  she  has  lately  been  the  subject,  made  its  first 
appearance  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  June,    i  was  called,  under  the  impression 
VOL.  YI  44 
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that  she  was  deranged,  and  such  at  first  waa  ray  own  belief.   She  waa  straggling 

to  get  out  of  bed,  complaining  very  much  at  the  same  time,  of  pain  in  the  left 
side  of  the  head.  Her  face  waa  flushed,  the  head  hot,  eves  closed,  and  her  pulse 
much  excited.  Attributing  the  attack  to  the  presence  of  undigested  food  in  the 
stomach,  I  gave  her  an  active  emetic,  which  she  took  voluntarily,  supposing  me 
to  be  her  father.  She  ejected  a  large  quantity  of  green  currants,  after  which  she 
became  more  quiet,  and  soon  fell  into  a  natural  sleep,  irom  which  she  did  not 
wake  till  morning;  when  she  was  totally  unconscious  of  every  thing  which  had 
passed  in  the  night,  and  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  she  had  not  slept  quietly 
during  the  whole  time. 

"  Nearly  a  month  elapsed  before  another  paroxysm.  Then,  after  several  at- 
tempts to  keep  her  in  bed,  it  was  determined  to  surfer  her  to  take  her  own  course, 
and  watch  her  movements.  Having  dressed  herself,  she  went  down  stairs,  and 
proceeded  to  make  preparations  for  breakfast.  She  set  the  table,  arranged  the 
various  articles  with  the  utmost  precision,  went  into  a  dark  room,  and  to  a  closet, 
at  the  most  remote  corner,  from  which  she  took  the  coffee  cups,  placed  them  on  a 
waiter,  turned  it  sideways  to  pass  through  the  doors,  avoided  all  intervening  ob- 
stacles, and  deposited  the  whole  safely  on  the  table. 

11  She  then  went  into  the  pantry,  the  blinds  of  which  were  shut,  and  the  door 
closed  after  her.  She  there  skimmed  the  milk,  poured  the  cream  into  one  cup  and 
the  milk  into  another,  without  spilling  a  drop.  She  then  cut  the  bread,  placed  it 
regularly  on  the  plate,  and  divided  the  slices  in  the  middle.  In  fine,  she  went 
through  the  whole  operation  of  preparing  breakfast,  with  as  much  precision  as  she 
could  in  open  day;  and  this  with  her  eyes  closed,  and  without  any  light  except 
that  of  one  lamp,  which  was  standing  in  the  breakfast  room,  to  enable  the  family 
to  observe  her  operations.  During  the  whole  time,  she  seemed  to  take  no  notice 
of  those  around  her,  unless  they  purposely  stood  in  her  way,  or  placed  chairs  or 
other  obstacles  before  her,  when  she  avoided  them,  with  an  expression  of  impa- 
tience at  being  thus  disturbed. 

"  She  finally  returned  voluntarily  to  bed,  and  on  finding  the  table  arranged  for 
breakfast  when  she  made  her  appearance  in  the  morning,  inquired  why  she  had 
been  suffered  to  sleep,  while  another  had  performed  her  duty.  None  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  preceding  night  had  left  the  slightest  impression  on  her  mind— a 
sense  of  fatigue  the  following  day  being  the  only  evidence  furnished  by  her  con- 
sciousness in  confirmation  oftbe  testimony  of  those  who  saw  her." 

It  is  evident  that  Miss  Rider  is  neither  an  impostor  nor  an  enthu- 
siast. We  must  admit  the  facts  in  the  case,  however  we  explain  them. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  terra  incognita  yet,  in  the  chart  of  the  human 
mind,  and  perhaps  Spurzheim  was  making  discoveries  in  this  unknown 
region.  A  small  spot  on  Miss  Rider's  head,  near  the  organ  of  marvcl~ 
ousntss,  has  always  been  tender,  or  painful  on  pressure,  and,  during  the 
paroxysms,  this  spot  was  extremely  painful,  so  that  she  would  exclaim, 
in  agony,  "  it  ought  to  be  cut  open  !"  The  paroxysms  of  somnambul- 
ism occurred  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  her  active  duties  ;  and  if  it  was 
delayed  to  carry  her  into  the  open  air,  she  lost  all  recollection,  and 
could  not  be  aroused.  To  a  spectator  she  appeared  like  a  person 
going  quietly  to  sleep.  Her  eyes  were  generally  closed,  and  she  saw 
as  well  with  them  shut  as  open.  In  the  day  time,  during  a  paroxysm, 
she  always  tied  a  bandage  over  them,  and  she  would  not  permit  it  to 
be  moved,  but  in  a  room  unusually  dark.  One  night  her  physician  re- 
flected, from  a  small  concave  mirror,  the  light  upon  her  closed  eyelid, 
and  the  moment  the  light  thus  fell,  she  started  as  though  it  had  been 
an  electric  shock.  She  remembered  what  had  occurred  in  other  at- 
tacks, but  had  no  recollection  of  the  intervals.  She  learned  to  play 
backgammon  when  in  a  paroxysm,  but  could  not  play  without  new  in- 
struction when  in  her  natural  state.  She  heard,  felt,  and  saw ;  but 
these  impressions  on  her  senses  had  no  power  to  waken  her.  When 
the  attack  ceased,  her  mind  reverted  to  the  state,  or  objects,  that  occu- 
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pied  it  when  she  was  attacked.  These  turns  were  evidently  connected 
with  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs.  She  read  immediately  whatever 
was  presented  to  her,  in  the  dark,  though  her  eyes  were  bandaged  with 
a  handkerchief,  padded  cotton,  and  black  velvet.  The  paper  was 
always  held  by  her  iu  the  line  of  vision,  so  that  she  evidently  received 
the  impression  through  the  eye.  She  threaded  needles  in  darkness  as 
readily  as  others  could  do  in  the  light.  She  sung  with  correctness  in 
her  somnambulist  state,  which  she  could  do  in  no  other,  and  she  had 
in  this  state  a  peculiar  power  of  comic  imitation,  as  to  tho  language 
and  sentiments  of  others. 

When  removed  to  the  Hospital  in  Worcester,  her  paroxysms  became 
more  slight,  and  she  soon  ceased  to  close  her  eyes.  When  they  were 
bandaged,  she  was  in  total  darkness ;  she  by  degress  lost  that  acuteness 
of  vision,  which  was  dependent  upon  the  great  irritability  of  the  organs 
of  sight,  and  upon  some  peculiar  state  of  the  brain. 

A  portion  of  this  book  discusses  the  supposed  causes  of  this  and 
other  phenomena  of  an  extraordinary  character,  which  will  be  found 
interesting  to  the  curious  reader. 

Celebration  of  the  Forty-Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  First  Settlement 
of  Cincinnati,  and  the  Miami  Country,  on  the  26th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, by  natives  of  Ohio. 

The  contents  of  this  pamphlet  of  about  fifty  pages,  embrace  several 
orations  or  addresses,  poems,  songs,  and  toasts,  uttered  at  a  public 
dinner  in  Cincinnati.  Performances  of  this  sort  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered  proper  subjects  of  criticism.  The  flowers  that  bloom  around 
the  festive  board  are  apt  to  fade  and  wither,  when  the  glow  of  feeling 
which  gave  them  birth  has  subsided  ;  and  the  wit  that  sparkles  over  a 
glass  of  Champagne  (even  though  the  wine  be  "  native")  usually  evap- 
orates by  exposure  to  the  open  atmosphere, — and  especially  in  the 
process  of  communication  to  the  uninspired.  Among  the  speeches, 
that  of  Gen.  Harrison  (one  of  the  guests)  is  the  most  edifying  ; — tho 
address  of  Mr.  Longworth,  who  is  called  (apparently  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction) "  the  young  orator,"  does  not  strike  us  as  superior  to  several 
others,  which  arc  supposed  to  be  extempore  With  one  declaration, 
we  confess,  wc  were  not  a  little  surprised.  14  The  peace  so  highly 
creditable  to  our  country,  to  which  the  British  Government  was  forced 
to  accede,  by  the  brilliant  successes  of  Perry  upon  Erie,  of  Harrison 
upon  the  Thames,  and  of  Jackson  at  New-Orleans,  is  familiar  to  all 
of  us."  Whether  the  "  peace"  alluded  to,  or  the  war  which  preceded 
it,  were  "  creditable  to  our  country"  or  not,  is  a  question  we  are  for- 
bidden to  discuss,  by  the  restraint  we  have  imposed  upon  ourselves  in 
the  discussion  of  political  questions ;  but  we  hope  that  when  "  the 
young  orator"  shall  become  a  little  older,  he  will  explain  how  it  was 
that  the  British  government  was  forced  to  accede  to  a  peace,  on  the  14th 
of  Decern  Ik?  r,  bv  the  brilliant  success  of  "  Jackson  at  New-Orleans"  on 
the  8th  of  January  following.  This  seems  to  be  quite  paradoxical, — 
though  Mr.  Longworth  is  not  the  first  who  has  embellished  an  oration 
with  a  similar  flourish. 

The  speech  of  Nicholas  Longworth,  Esq.  (after  being  toasted 
as  "  the  successful  cultivator  of  the  genuine  native,)  contains  some 
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Tacts  in  relation  to  tbe  cultivation  of  grapes,  which  may  be  useful  to 

his  countrymen.  To  us, — American  System  men  as  we  are,  dyed  in 
the  wool, — they  are  exceedingly  gratifying,  and,  from  our  heart  of 
hearts,  we  wish  Mr.  Longworth  abundant  success,  and  pecuniary  profit 
equal  to  Ins  wishes,  in  his  patriotic  labors  to  increase  and  improve  a 
native  fruit.  Every  man,  who  can  produce,  in  his  own  country,  an 
article  of  necessity,  of  convenience,  or  of  luxury,  that  shall  take  the 
place  of  an  imported  product,  is  a  patriot  of  the  first  class. 

The  poems  recited  on  the  occasion,  were  by  Peyton  S.  Symmes, 
Charles  D.  Drake,  and  Mrs.  Hentz,— the  last  recked  by  Edward 
King. 

"  The  Burning  of  the  Ephesian  Letters,1' — A  Sermon  preached  in 
Hollis-strcet  church,  Sunday,  8th  Dec.  1833,  by  John  Pierpont. 

The  text  of  this  discourse  admirably  sets  forth  the  doctrine  of  the 
preacher, — to  wit :  the  duty  of  maintaining,  at  any  sacrifice,  a  perfect 
harmony  between  the  profession  and  practice  of  Christian  principles. 
The  passage  selected  embraces  those  two  verses  of  the  xix.  chapter  of 
"  the  Act.-,"  which  relate  to  the  burning  of  their  books  by  the  Ephe- 
sian soothsayers  and  magicians,  who  were  converted  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Paul. 

The  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  thus  made  by  these  early  converts,  is 
fully  and  strikingly  set  forth,  and  then  the  question  is  asked  "  Why  all 
this  waste  of  property,  which  might,  if  converted  into  money,  have 
been  appropriated  to  so  many  useful  purposes  ?" 

To  answer  this  question  and  others  of  a  kindred  character,  is  stated 
to  be  the  object  of  the  sermon^—  and  the  answer  is  given  in  the  form 
of  a  discussion  carried  on  between  Paul  and  the  Ephesians,  while  they 
are  yet  not  fully  persuaded  to  perform  the  duty  of  sacrifice. 

The  conception  of  this  discussion  is  admirable ;— but  we  will  defer 
our  remarks  upon  it  until  we  have  given  an  outline  of  the  argument 
which  it  embodies. 

The  "  new  born  disciple"  inquires  wherefore  he  should  burn  those  sacred  and 
precious  books.''  Because,  says  Paul,  their  design,  tendency  and  sure  effeet,  are 
all  contrary  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  They  injure  the  body,  as  far  as  looks  can, 
by  inflaming  the  passions  and  deranging  the  vital  functions.  They  injure  the 
soul  still  more  fatally,  in  both  its  intellectual  snd  moral  faculties,— enslaving  the 
mind  by  superstition,  and  blinding  it  with  error,— and  debasing,  corrupting,  and 
destroying  the  moral  nature. 

But,  replies  the  doubting  disciple,  why  not  sell,  instead  of  destroying,  the  books, 
and  then  apply  to  pious  uses  their  proceeds  ?  Fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver  are 
a  great  sum,  and  might  minister  seasonable  comfort  to  our  poor  brethren  in  Rome 
or  Jerusalem,  or  even  -contribute  to  pay  your  traveling  expenses,  and  help  you 
along  the  apostle's  pilgrimage. 

The  profits  of  unrighteousness,  replies  the  Apostle,  are  abomination  to  God,  in 
whatever  form  they  may  be  offered :  and  if  they  be  earned  by  casting  the  instru- 
ments of  sin  from  our  own  hands  into  the  hands  of  others,  not  merely  the  morali- 
ty of  the  Bible,  but  even  the  morality  of  the  heathen  authors,  condemns  us. 

The  Ephesians  here  complain  that  Paul  uses  language  excessively  strong  and 
violent,  and  remind  him  that  the  volumes  which  he  so  violently  condemns  are  still 
esteemed,  and  used  by  many  of  the  most  honorable  and  reputable  of  the  Ephe- 
sians, recognized  by  the  laws,  and  even  employed  by  the  very  priests. 

Paul  replies,  that  divine  law  cannot  yield  or  bend  to  human  authority  ;  that 
these  honorable  and  excellent  men  are  such,  not  in  consequence,  but  in  spite,  of 
the  books ;  and  that  these  works  are  the  more  to  be  feared  if  they  are  likely  to 
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come  into  the  possession  of  great  and  good  men,  and  corrupt  them.  I  am  speak- 
ing, continues  the  Apostle,  not  of  men,  but  of  principles  ;  and  thut  my  motives  are 
guild  you  must  know  from  my  conduct;  for,  if  1  were  selfish,  1  should  let  you 
alone  in  your  sins. 

But  if  we  burn  up  our  books,  reply  they,  there  are  a  thousand  other  persons 
who  will  retain  and  make  use  of  their 'own  ;  and  if  we  will  not,  they  vill  furnish 

Oiem  to  others. 

Then,  rejoins  Paul,  is  theirs  the  sin  your  hands  are  washed  in  innocency, — 
and  tlit*  slain  of  blood  will  not  be  found  upon  your  skirts. 

Continue  the  owners  of  these  books,  they  are  the  implements  of  our  trade, 
whereby  we  gain  our  livelihood;  how  can  we  afford  to  make  the  sacrifice?  And 
not  we,  alone,  depend  upon  tliein  fur  our  support  ;  but  many  other  classes  of  citi- 
zens, such  as  the  parchment-makers,  and  the  copyers  of  these  manuscripts,  de- 
pend upon  them  also,  for  their  subsistence.  Shall  we  beggar  ourselves  and  ruin 
them  r 

The  Apostle  replies  with  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the  progress  of 
invention  and  improvement  puts  aside  many  of  even  the  useful  arts, —  which  are 
obliged  to  retire  before  arts  more  useful, — in  obedience  to  the  irresistible  laws  of 
change  ;  and  then  inquires  whether  arts  and  trades  which  are  wholly  evil  in  their 
character  and  effect,  ahall  be  saved  from  the  fate  that  falls  upon  those  which  are 
good.  Kven  heathen  philosophy  and  heathen  practice,  says  hf,  spare  not  the  arti- 
san or  professor  of  a  trade  or  calling,  which  is  evil  and  improper.  Home  showed 
no  mercy  to  the  Druidical  priest,  although  he  was  dependent  on  his  horrid  rites 
for  his  support :  and  think  you,  he  continues,  that  that  great  "  mother  of  harlots," 
whose  downfall  is  predicted  by  the  seer  of  Palmos,  shall  have  her  existence  pro- 
longed an  hour,  because  of  the  millions  who  gain  their  daily  bread  by  filling  the 
wine-cup  of  her  pollution  >  Sol 


lu  the  blood  that  she  hath  spilt  t 
rerun  piiltv  and  abhorred, 
Deep  in  ruin  as  in  gnat !" 

Not  need  you,  Ephesians,  go  beyond  yonr  own  city  to  seek  illustrations  of  this 
law  of  change.  Already  the  silversmiths  who  manufacture  shrines  for  the  great 
Goddess  Diana,  are  feeling  their  craft  endangered  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
and  "  Demetrius  is  already  astir  among  his  workmen."  But  the  march  of  Chris- 
tian truth  will  not  be  delayed  by  the  tear  that  the  makers  of  graven  or  molten 
images  may  suffer  a  loss  of  trade. 

Do  you  now  inquire  what  you  shall  do  for  a  living  when  your  books  have  been 
consumed  ?  My  reply  is,  "  trust  in  God,"  not  doubting  that  he  will  care  for  your 
safety.  If  the  Devil,  whom  yon  now  serve,  is  able  to  support  you,  shall  not  the 
Lord  of  all  the  earth  be  able  also,  when  you  shall  serve  him.'  And  is  it  not  safer 
to  do  his  will  than  to  rebel  against  it? 

Such  is  the  amount  of  Paul's  argument.  The  result  of  it  is  declared  in  the 
text.  Having  thus  closed  the  argument,  the  preacher  concludes  his  sermon  by 
remarking  that  the  scenes  of  human  duty  and  trial  are  ever  changing;  but  that 
the  principles  of  God's  moral  government  are  as  unchangeable  as  God  himself. 
By  these  principles  must  every  man  measure  and  prove  his  own  conduct. 

The  conception  of  this  discourse,  as  we  before  remarked,  is  admira- 
ble. It  is  a  iemperanet  sermon  of  the  most  thorough  character,  and 
yet  not  a  syllable  about  temperance  is  introduced.  The  audience  are 
directed  to  the  consideration  of  an  occurrence  so  ancient  that  it  can- 
not excite  any  of  those  individual  prejudices  which  gather  in  every 
bosom  about  events  of  immediate  interest,  and  from  the  worst  enemy 
of  truth  and  sound  argument.  They  are  led  to  acknowledge  the  force 
of  reasoning  on  this  case,  although,  probably,  if  the  full  application  of 
the  principles  set  forth,  had  been  at  once  perceived,  their  minds  might 
have  been  shut  to  conviction. 

Mr.  Pierpont,  in  the  discourse,  assumes  the  attitude  and  imitates 
ihe  example  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  when  endeavoring  to  set  before 
King  David  the  enormity  of  his  offence  against  God,  in  the  case  of 
44  Uriah's  beauteous  wife — and  we  doubt  not  that  many  who  have 
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heard  or  have  read  this  sermon,  have,  like  the  Israelitish  monarch, 

quailed  before  the  silent  but  stern  "  thou  art  the  man  /"  of  its  pages. 

Wc  can  readily  imagine  the  calm  and  unsuspecting  manner  with 
which,  even  an  audience  of  those  who  trade  in  ardent  spirits,  would 
listen  to  the  reading  of  the  text,  the  delivery  of  the  exordium,  and 
perhaps  the  commencement  of  the  discussion  between  Paul  and  the 
converts.  Gradually,  however,  some  sensitive  conscience  would  feel 
a  twinge,  and  half  suspect  a  covert-meaning.  Presently  the  latent 
meaning  would  flash  more  brightly  into  some  one's  mind,  and  his 
head  would  be  turned  in  search  of  the  countenance  of  a  brother  of  the 
trade,  with  a  look  of  inquiry.  Now  a  number  would  begin  to  find 
their  seats  rather  uneasy,  and  to  eye  the  minister  distrustfully,  while 
looks  of  intelligence  would  be  exchanged  all  over  the  house, — till  at 
length,  the  parailel  becoming  too  obvious  for  mistake,  in  even  the  dull- 
est head,  the  whole  of  the  anti-tempcrale  would  try  to  screw  them- 
selves up  to  meet  the  direct  and  unequivocal  application  of  the  subject 
to  themselves. 

We  are  glad  that  no  such  direct  application  of  the  subject  was 
made ;  for  it  cannot  now  be  said  that  the  pulpit  was  converted  into  the 
organ  of  personality. 

Remarks  on  the  Importance  of  promoting  Literary  and  Social  Concert, 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  as  a  Means  of  elevating  its  Char' 
acter,  and  perpetuating  the  Union.    Delivered  in  the  Chapel  of 
Transylvania  University,  to  the  Literary  Convention  of  Kentucky, 
November  8,  1833.    By  Daniel  Drake,  M.  D.  of  Cincinnati. 

The  copious  title-page  of  this  pamphlet  leaves  us  hardly  a  word  to 
say  of  its  contents.  We  learnt,  from  an  explanatory  note,  that  some  of 
those,  at  whose  request  the  author  pronounced  the  discourse,  were  not 
fully  satisfied  with  some  of  the  sentiments,  which  they  imagined  recog- 
nized the  probability  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  We  extract  the 
paragraphs,  supposed  to  embrace  these  expressions,  that  the  reader 
may  judge  whether  the  objections  were  well  founded. 

Thus  connected  by  nature  in  the  great  valley,  we  mast  live  in  the  bonds  of 
companionship,  or  imbrue  our  hands  in  each  other's  blood.  We  have  no  middle 
destiny.  To  secure  the  former  to  our  posterity,  we  should  begin  while  society  is 
still  tender  and  pliable.  The  saplings  of  the  woods,  if  intertwined,  will  adapt 
themselves  to  each  other  and  grow  together ;  the  little  bird  may  hang  its  nest  on 
the  twigs  of  different  trees,  and  the  clew-drop  fall  successively  on  leaves  which 
are  nourished  by  distinct  trunks.  The  tornado  strikes  harmless  on  such  a  bower, 
for  the  various  parts  sustain  each  other  ;  but  the  grown  tree,  sturdy  and  set  in 
its  way,  will  not  bend  to  its  fellow,  and  when  uprooted  by  the  tempest,  is  dashed 
in  violence  against  all  within  its  reach. 

Communities,  like  forests,  grow  rigid  by  time.  To  be  properly  trained  they 
must  be  moulded  while  young.  Our  duty,  then,  is  quite  obvious.  All  who  have 
moral  power,  should  exert  it  in- concert.  The  germs  of  harmony  must  be  nour- 
ished, and  the  roots  of  present  contrariety  or  future  discord  torn  up  and  cast  into 
the  fire.  Measures  should  be  taken  to  mould  an  uniform  system  of  manners  and 
customs,  out  of  the  diversified  elements  which  are  scattered  over  the  West.  Lit- 
erary meetings  should  be  held  in  the  different  states ;  and  occasional  conventions 
in  the  central  cities,  of  the  great  valley,  be  made  to  bring,  into  friendly  consulta- 
tion, our  enlightened  and  zealous  teachers,  professors,  lawyers,  physicians,  di- 
vines, and  men  of  letters,  from  its  remotest  sections.  In  their  deliberations  the 
literary  and  moral  wants  of  the  various  regions  might  be  made  known,  and  the 
means  of  supplying  them  devised.    The  whole  should  successively  lend  a  helping 
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band  to  all  the  parts,  on  the  great  subject  of  education,  from  the  primary  school 

to  the  University-  Statistical  facts,  bearing  on  this  absorbing  interest,  should  be 
brought  forward  and  collected  :  the  systems  of  common  school  instruction  idiould 
be  compared,  and  the  merits  of  different  school-books,  foreign  and  domestic,  freely 
canvassed.  Plans  of  education,  adapted  to  the  natural,  commercial,  and  social 
condition  of  the  interior,  should  be  invented  ;  a  correspondence  instituted  among 
all  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  and  an  interchange  established  of  all  local 
publications  on  the  subject  of  education.  In  short,  we  should  foster  western 
genius,  encourage  western  writers,  patronize  western  publishers,  augment  the 
number  of  western  readers,  and  create  a  western  heart. 

When  these  great  objects  shall  come  seriously  to  occupy  our  minds,  the  Union 
will  be  Bee u re,  for  its  centre  will  be  sound,  and  its  attraction  on  the  surrounding 
parts  irresistible.  Then  will  our  state  governments  emulate  each  other  in  works 
for  the  common  good  ;  the  people  of  remote  places  begin  to  feel  as  the  members 
of  one  family  ;  and  our  whole  intelligent  and  virtuous  population  unite,  heart  and 
hand,  in  one  long,  concentrated,  untiring  effort,  to  raise  still  higher  the  social 
character,  and  perpetuate  forever  the  political  harmony  of  die  green  and  growing 
West. 

An  Introductory  Address ,  delivered  before  the  Young  Men's  Associa- 
tion for  Mutual  Improvement,  of  the  city  of  Albany,  liy  D.  D. 
liarnard. 

The  object  of  this  address,  which  is  a  sensible  and  elegant  compo- 
sition, is  to  encourage  those  for  whom  it  was  written  in  the  important 
purposes  of  their  association.  The  grand  purpose  of  education,  viz  : 
To  bring  us  into  communion  with  nature,  and  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  her  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  place  ourselves  in  har- 
mony with  those  laws,  is  happily  illustrated  and  eiiforced.  "  Obedience, 
(says  Mr.  Barnard,)  is  exacted  of  aJI,"  and  "  man  cannot  render  an 
intelligent  obedience  to  laws  of  which  he  is  utterly  ignorant."  The 
foundation  of  all  human  learning,  he  would  spread  out  broadly  and 
sink  deeply  in  nature,  and  the  whole  superstructure  he  would  raise  on 
that  basis. 


Sketch  of  the  History  of  Attleborough  from  its  first  Settlement  to  the 
present  Time.    By  John  Daggett. 

A  pamphlet,  full  of  interesting  facts  and  historical  anecdotes.  It 
originated  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Lyceum  in  1830  ;  and,  by 
request  of  those  who  heard  it,  has  been  re-written.  The  materials 
have  been  mostly  derived  from  original  sources.  Tradition  has  sup- 
plied a  part,  and  much  has  been  gleaned  from  a  mass  of  voluminous 
and  almost  illegible  records  and  other  manuscripts.  The  author  has 
labored  to  be  accurate.  We  are  sure  that  his  book  is  amusing,  and 
we  thank  him  for  his  contribution  to  the  stock  of  topographical  history. 

Euphemio  of  Messina ;  a  Tragedy,  translated  from  the  Italian  of 
Silvio  Pellico. 

For  any  pleasure  that  it  is  likely  to  convey  to  the  reader,  this  trage* 
dy  might  as  well  have  remained  in  the  original.  It  is  a  miserable 
affair,  if  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  drama  ;  for  it  is  altogether  destitute  of 
dramatic  incident  and  interest.  The  dialogue  is  heavy  and  lumbering, 
and  the  speeches  often  long  enough  for  Congressional  harangues. 
The  narrations  are  dull,  and  the  descriptions  any  thing  but  picturesque. 
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If  we  regard  it  as  a  dramatic  poem,  there  is  not  a  poetical  thought  in 
the  piece,  from  the  first  entry  to  the  last  exit.  The  versification  is 
tame  and  lifeless  ;  and,  in  spite  of  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  heaven  and 
hell,  with  numerous  notes  of  admiration,  exclamation,  and  execration, 
we  are  afraid  that  Buphcmio  is  destined  to  as  little  popularity  in  the 
study  as  upon  the  stage.  Mr.  Silvio  Pellico  must  try  his  hand  in  an- 
other department,  and  the  translator  will  deserve  better  of  the  public 
by  making  English  of  good  prose,  than  by  adding  to  the  amount  of 
bad  poetry. 


This  is  a  republication  from  the  earliest  edition,  which  has  now 
become  very  rare,  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works,  in  some 
points  of  view,  which  the  literary  world  have  ever  seen — the  poems  of 
an  African  Slave  !  Phillis  was  brought  into  Boston,  in  that  condition, 
in  17561,  when  between  seven  and  eight  years  of  age,  and  bought  by 
Mrs.  John  Wheatley,  who  gave  the  child  her  own  name,  and  took  her 
into  her  own  family,  and  gave  her  the  means  of  such  education  as  she 
attained.  This  poetry  was  written  mostly  at  a  very  early  age — all  of 
it,  we  think,  before  the  age  of  twenty  ;  and  the  author,  indeed,  did  not 
live  much  beyond  that  period.  Of  the  literary  character  of  these  com- 
positions one  extract  will  give  a  tolerable  idea.  The  memoir  will  be 
found  interesting. 


Aurora,  hail !  and  all  the  thousand  dies, 
Which  deck  thy  progress  through  the  vaulted  skies : 
The  morn  awakes,  and  wide  extend  her  rays  ; 
On  ev'ry  leaf  the  gentle  zephyr  playB  ; 
Harmonious  lays  the  feathered  race  resume, 
Dart  the  bright  eye,  and  shake  the  painted  plume. 

Ye  shady  groves,  your  verdant  bloom  display, 
To  shield  your  poet  from  the  burning  day  : 
Calliope,  awake  the  sacred  lyre, 


The  bowers,  the  gales,  the  variegated  skies, 
In  all  their  pleasures  in  my  bosom  rise. 

See,  in  the  east,  the  illustrious  king  of  day  ! 
His  rising  radiance  drives  the  shades  away — 
But  O  !  1  feel  his  fervid  beams  too  strong, 
And  scarce  begun,  concludes  the  abortive  song. 


Memoir  and  Poems  of  Phillis  Wheatley. 


HYMN  TO  THK  MORNING. 


Attend  my  lays,  ye  ever  honored  Nine, 
Assist  my  labors,  and  my  strains  refine ; 
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UNITED  STATES. 
Conoress.  The  debates,  in  both 
Houses,  on  the  question  of  the  removal 
of  the  Public  Money  from  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  has  been  continued, 
at  intervals,  during  the  month.  On  the 
4th  of  February,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitted  the  following 
message  to  both  Houses  : 

To  thf  Senatf  and  House  of  Rryrrsntstirt*. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  communicate 
to  Congress  the  recent  conduct  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  refusing 
to  deliver  the  books,  papers,  and  funds, 
in  its  possession,  relating  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  7th, 
1Kfc2,  entitled  an  act  supplementary  to 
the  M  Act  for  the  relief  of  certain  sur- 
viving officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revo- 
lution." The  correspondence  reported 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  herewith 
transmitted,  will  show  the  grounds  as- 
sumed by  the  bank  to  justify  its  refusal 
to  make  the  transfer  directed  by  the 
War  Department.  It  does  not  profess 
to  claim  the  privilege  of  this  agency  as 
a  right  secured  to  it  by  contract,  nor  as 
a  benefit  conferred  by  the  government, 
but  as  a  burthen  from  which  it  is  will- 
ing to  be  relieved.  It  places  its  refusal 
upon  the  extraordinary  ground  that  the 
corporation  has  a  right  to  sit  in  judge- 
ment upon  the  legality  of  the  acts  of 
the  constituted  authorities,  in  a  manner 
in  which  the  stockholders  are  admitted 
to  have  no  interest,  and  it  impedes  and 
defeats,  as  far  as  its  powers  will  permit, 
the  execution  of  a  measure  of  the  ad- 
ministration, because  the  opinion  of  the 
corporation,  upon  the  construction  of 
an  act  of  Congress,  differs  from  that  of 
the  proper  officers  of  the  United  States. 

The  claim  of  this  corporation,  thus  to 
usurp  the  functions  of  the  judicial  pow- 
er, and  to  prescribe  to  the  executive  de- 
partment the  manner  in  which  it  shall 
execute  the  trust  copfided  to  it  by  law, 
is  without  example  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  If  the  acta  of  the  public  ser- 
vants, who  are  responsible  to  the  people 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  execute 
their  duty,  may  thus  be  checked  and 
cnntroled  by  an  irresponsible  money 
corporation,  then,  indeed,  the  whole 
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frame  of  our  government  is  changed, 
and  we  have  established  a  power,  in  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  above  what 
we  derive  from  the  people. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  accompany- 
ing statement,  marked  A,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  accounts  received  at 
the  War  Department,  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  and  its  branches  have  in 
their  possession  near  half  a  million  of 
the  public  money,  received  by  them 
under  the  law  of  IKft,  which  they  have 
not  yet  accounted  for,  and  which  they 
refuse  to  pay  over  to  the  proper  agents 
for  the  use  of  those  persons  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  withdrawn  from  the  trea- 
sury. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  bank  to  guide 
and  direct  the  Executive  upon  the  con- 
struction and  execution  of  au  act  of 
Congress  should  have  been  put  forward 
and  insisted  on  in  a  case  where  the  im- 
mediate sufferers  from  their  conduct 
will  be  the  surviving  veterans  of  the 
revolutionary  war ;  for  this  evil  falls 
exclusively  upon  the  gallant  defenders 
of  their  country,  and  delays  and  embar- 
rasses the  payment  ofthe  debt  which  the 
gratitude  of  the  nation  has  awarded  to 
them,  and  which,  in  many  instances,  ia 
necessary  for  their  subsistence  and  com- 
fort in  their  declining  years. 

The  character  of  the  claim  set  up  by 
the  bank,  and  the  interest  of  the  par- 
ties to  be  immediately  affected  by  it, 
make  it  my  duty  to  submit  the  whole 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  Congress ; 
and  I  leave  it  to  their  wisdom  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  the  honor  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  just  elaims  of  the  indi- 
viduals injured  by  the  proceedings,  may 
be  deemed  to  require. 

Having  called  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General  upon  this  occasion, 
with  a  view  to  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  question  which  has  thus  been  pre- 
sented for  my  consideration,  I  inclose  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  that  officer,  and 
add  my  entire  concurrence  in  the  views 
he  has  taken.        Andrew  Jacksos. 

Feb.  4,  1834. 

In  the  Senate  this  message  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary :  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
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to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 
The  lost-mentioned  Committee  made  a 
report,  in  which  they  Btate  their  opinion 
that  the  hank  has  taken  a  position,  ami 
set  up  a  claim  to  the  possession  of  the 
funds,  hooks,  and  papers  in  question 
which  cannot  be  supported.  The  opin- 
ion of  the  Attorney-General,  communi- 
cated by  the  President,  they  say  con- 
tains a  history  of  the  agency  of  the  bank 
in  the  payment  of  pensions,  and  of 
claims  under  the  act  of  iStt,  and  also  a 
full,  and  the  committee  think,  a  correct 
view  of  the  law  of  the  case. 

The  minority  of  the  committee, 
Messrs.  Gorham,  Binney,  and  Wilde, 
presented  to  the  House  a  counter  re- 
port, concluding  as  follows  : — 

The  minority  finally  submit  to  the 
House,  that  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
bill,  in  placing  the  annual  expenditure 
of  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars,  under 
the  direction  of  an  Executive  Depart- 
ment, by  agents  appointed,  and  remov- 
able by  that  Department,  and  practi- 
cally responsible  to  it  alone,  is  a  meas- 
ure which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
existing  laws  of  Congress,  and  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation.  At  the  present 
moment,  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
country  is  possessed  by  persons  whom 
Congress  have  not  approved,  whom 
they  do  not  control,  whose  solvency 
they  cannot  ascertain,  whose  fidelity 
they  cannot  secure,  whose  use  or  abuse 
of  the  treasure  is  a  matter  for  which 
those  persons  are  not  accountable  to 
Congress,  or  to  any  officer  appointed  or 
removable  by  Congress.  This  position 
of  the  revenue,  the  minority  cannot 
think  is  one  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will,  upon  due  considera- 
tion, approve  ;  and,  therefore,  they  can- 
not agree  to  a  bill  which  not  only  ag- 
gravates the  evil,  if  it  be  an  evil,  but, 
by  a  side  wind,  sustains  all  that  has 
been  done,  both  as  to  the  removal  of  the 
deposites,  and  their  present  position. 
The  opinion  which  the  minority  enter- 
tain and  express  to  the  House,  is,  that 
the  power  of  the  Executive  branch  is 
already  too  large  ;  that  the  safety  of  the 
Constitution  depends  upon  such  a  dis- 
tribution of  powers  among  the  different 
Departments  as  will  keep  them  in  equi- 
poise ;  and  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
lawful  and  constitutional  powers  of  the 
Executive  itself,  like  that  of  the  other 
Departments,  consists  in  Iheir  being 
kept  within  the  constitutional  limits. 
Feb.  17,  )6M. 

Mr.  Webster,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance,  made  to  the  Senate, 
Feb.  <!,  a  Report  on  the  Letter  of  the 
Secretary  ol  the  Treasury,  giving  his 


reasons  for  withdrawing  the  Public  De- 
posites froui  the  United  States  Bank. 
The  Report  concludes  as  follows : — 

The  committee,  therefore,  cannot  but 
regard  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  on 
the  whole,  as  a  measure  highly  inex- 
pedient, and  altogether  unjustifiable. 
The  public  moneys  were  safe  in  the 
bank.  This  is  admitted.  All  the  duties 
of  the  bank  connected  with  these  pub- 
lic moneys  were  faithfully  discharged. 
This,  too,  is  admitted.  The  subject  had 
been  recently  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  that  House  hod  made 
its  opinion  against  the  removal  known 
by  a  very  unequivocal  vote.  Another 
session  ol  Congress  was  close  at  hand, 
when  the  whole  matter  would  again 
come  before  it.  Under  theBe  circum- 
stances, to  make  the  removal,  with  the 
certainty  of  creating  so  much  alarm, 
and  of  producing  so  much  positive  evil 
and  suffering,  such  derangement  of  the 
currency,  such  pressure  and  distress  in 
all  the  branches  of  the  business  of 
private  life,  is  an  act  which  the  com- 
mittee think  the  Senate  is  called  on  to 
disapprove.  The  reasons  which  have 
thus  been  stated  apply  to  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Secretary  relating  to 
the  public  deposites,  and  make  it  un- 
necessary to  consider  whether  there  be 
any  difference  between  his  power  over 
moneys  already  in  the  bank,  and  his 
power  to  suspend  future  deposites.  The 
committee  forbear,  also,  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  Secretary,  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  public  moneys  since  their  with- 
drawal from  the  bank.  They  forbear, 
too,  from  entering  into  any  discussion, 
at  preseut,  of  the  course  o"f  legislation 
proper  to  be  adopted  by  Congress  under 
the  existing  state  of  things.  In  this  re- 
port, they  nave  confined  their  consid- 
eration to  the  removal  of  the  deposites, 
the  reasons  assigned  first,  and  its  imme- 
diate consequences  ;  and  on  these  points 
they  have  formed  the  opinions  which 
have  now  been  expressed. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
March  3,  Mr.  Polk  submitted  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  on  the  same  Letter,  closing  with 
the  following  Resolutions:  — 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  ought  not  to  be  re-cbar- 
tered. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Public  Depos- 
ites ought  not  to  be  restored  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 

Sk  Resolved,  That  the  state  banks 
ought  to  be  continued  as  the  places  of 
depoeite  of  the  public  money,  and  that 
it  is  expedient  for  Congress  to  make 
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further  provision  by  law,  prescribing  the 

mode  of  selection,  the  securities  to  be 
taken,  and  the  manner  and  terms  on 
which  thev  are  to  be  taken. 

4.  Resolved,  That,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining,  an  far  as  practicable,  the 
cause  of  the  commercial  embarrassment 
and  distress  complained  of  by  numerous 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  sundry 
memorials  which  have  been  presented 
to  Congress  at  the  present  session,  and 
of  inquiring  whether  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  has  been  vio- 
lated  ;  and,  also,  what  corruptions  and 
abuses  have  existed  in  its  management; 
whether  it  has  used  its  corporate  power 
or  money  to  control  the  press,  to  inter- 
fere in  politics,  or  influence  elections; 
and  whether  it  has  had  nny  agency, 
through  its  management  or  money,  in 
producing  the  existing  pressure  ;  a  Se- 
lect Committee  be  appointed  to  inspect 
the  books  and  examine  into  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  said  bank,  who  shall  re- 
port whether  the  provisions  of  the  char- 
ter have  been  violated  or  not ;  and,  also, 
what  abuses,  corruptions,  or  mal-prac- 
tices  have  existed  in  the  management 
of  said  Bank ;  and  that  the  said  com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  send  for  per. 
sons  and  papers,  and  to  summon  and 
examine  witnesses,  on  oath,  and  exam- 
ine into  the  afFairs  of  the  said  bank  and 
branches  ;  and  they  are  further  author- 
ized to  visit  the  principal  bank,  or  any 
of  its  branches,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
specting the  books,  correspondence,  ac- 
counts, and  other  papers  connected  with 
its  management  or  business  ;  and  that 
the  said  committee  be  required  to  re- 
port the  result  of  such  investigation, 
together  with  the  evidence  they  may 
take,  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable. 

uT/'  The  debates  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  for  about  two  months,  have 
been,  almost  exclusively,  connected  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  with  the  subject  of 
the  Removal  of  the  Public  DepositeB 
from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
Petitions  and  memorial*,  from  various 
sections  of  the  country,  have  been  pre- 
sented to  Congress,  urging  upon  that 
body  the  adoption  of  measures  for 
the  relief  of  the  embarrassments  occa- 
sioned by  the  extraordinary  pressure  in 
the  money  market.  In  the  Senate  these 
documents  have  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance;  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means. 

Postase.  The  net  amount  of  receipts 
for  Postage,  at  the  several  post-offices 
of  the  Union,  within  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  of  March,  1833,  according  to 


the  report  of  the  Post  Master  General, 
lately  submitted  to  Congress,  and  print- 
ed, was  $1,701,332,  viz:  in 

Maine,       ....  $40,042 

New-Hampshire,    •       -      -  21,329 

Vermont,          -       -       -  22,0*5 

Massachusetts,       -      •  1 54,444 

Rhode-Island,    -      -       -  17,080 

Connecticut,         ...  48,341 

New-York,       -      -      -  400,001 

New-Jersey,         -      -       -  30,305 

Pennsylvania,    ...  22!  (,305 

Delaware,      ....  6,f>!*0 

Maryland,         ...  61.577 

District  Columbia,        -       -  15,731 

Virginia,    ....  100,990 

North-Carolina,     ...  35,722 

South-Carolina,         -      -  58,004 

Georgia,        ....  75,420 

Florida  Territory,      -       -  7,500 

Ohio,     .....  80,171 

Indiana,     ....  18,140 

Illinois,        ....  12,350 

Michigan  Territory,         -  9,015 

Missouri,       ....  17,048 

Kentucky,        -       -       -  49,511 

Tennefisee,     ....  41,402 

Arkansas  Territory,   -      -  3,733 

Mississippi,    ....  22,430 

Alabama,    ....  37,082 

Louisiana,     ....  47,718 


Total,  $1,701,332 

The  net  amount  received  in  Boston 
was,  $09,893,  Salem  5,22-8,  New-Bedford 
5,740,  Lowell  3,403,  Newburyport  3,005, 
Nantucket  1,040,  Worcester  1,743, 
Northampton  1,542,  Pittsfield  15,29, 
Springfield  1,401,  Charlestown  1,377, 
Andover  1,175,  Lvnn  1,124,  Cambridge 
1,108,  Fall  River  i. 031,  Amherst  1,008; 
New-York  city  179,732,  Albany  15,085, 
Rochester  8,(171 ,  Troy  8,089,  Utica  8,005, 
Buffalo  5,532,  Geneva  3.821.  Auburn 
3.050;  Philadelphia  112,789,  Pittsburgh 
15.237,  Harrisburgh  12.210,  Lancaster 
3.030 ;  Baltimore  58,043,  Frederick 
2,(>58,  Annapolis  2.013;  Washington 
0,082  ;  Richmond  19,77*,  Norfolk  8,894; 
Charleston  29,339 ;  Savannah  14,890, 
Augusta  14,202;  Mobile  9>2l  J  New- 
Orleans  34,301  ;  Nashville  5,490;  Louis- 
ville 10,701,  Lexington  5,659;  Cincin- 
nati 20,140;  St.  Uuis0,9?-9.  The  whole 
number  of  post-offices  is  about  9,550. 
Nearly  a  quarter  part  of  the  whole 
amount  of  postage  is  paid  by  the  state 
of  New-York, — more  than  a  tenth  part 
by  the  city  of  New-York,— and  about 
an  eleventh  part  by  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

KENTUCKY. 
The  legislature  recently  passed  an 
act,  incorporating  a  bank  with  a  capital 
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of  five  millions  of  dollars,  which  is  to 
have  not  less  than  four,  nor  more  than 
six,  branches.  In  cave  of  failure  to  pay 
its  bills  in  specie,  on  demand,  it  is  made 
liable  to  pay  damages,  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  during  the 
detention. 

OHIO. 

The  Ohio  legislature  adjourned  on 
the  3d  March.  One  Trust  Company 
and  nine  local  banks  were  chartered 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $4,400,000. 
They  are  the  Ohio  Life  Insurance  and 
Trust  Company,  capital  $2,000,000,  the 
La  Fayette  bank  at  Cincinnati,  capital 
$1,000,000;  the  Clinton  bank  at  Colum- 
bia, and  the  bank  of  Cleaveland, capitals 
$300,000;  the  bank  of  Massillon,  and 
bank  of  Circleville,  capitals  $-.200,000, 
and  tlie  bank  of  Wooster,  bank  of  Xe- 
nia,  bank  of  Sandusky,  and  the  bank 
of  New-Lisbon,  capitals  of  $100,000 
each. 

INDIANA. 

Banks.  A  correspondent  of  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  gives  the  following 
sketch  of  the  charter  of  a  State  Bank, 
recently  established  by  the  legislature 
of  Indiana. 

The  Constitution  of  the  state  prohib- 
its the  incorporation  of  companies  for 
banking  purposes,  and,  of  course,  we 
have  no  banks.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides, however,  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly may  establish  a  State  Bank  and 
Branches,  not  exceeding  one  to  three 
counties.  The  charter  now  adopted, 
proposes  ten,  or  rather  twelve,  Branch- 
es, but  their  organization  is  prospective. 
The  Branches,  each,  as  they  organize, 
elect  one  Director  of  the  State  Bank  ; 


so  that,  when  the  Branches  are  all  es- 

tahlished,  thev  will  be  represented  at  the 
Slate  Bank  by  twelve  Directors.  The 
legislature  "elects  four,  and  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Branches  have  a  Board  of 
from  ten  to  thirteen,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  State  Bank — three  appointed  by  the 
State  Bank,  and  seven  or  ten,  as  the 
case  may  be,  elected  by  the  individual 
stockholders  ;  the  preponderance  being, 
in  both  cases,  on  the  side  of  the  individ- 
ual stockholders.  The  state  pays,  in 
specie.  .*."><», (MHI  to  each  Branch,  at  its 
organization,  and  the  individual  stock- 
holders $30.tHKI;  together  $-0,000,  or 
one  half  of  the  required  capital  of  each 
Branch.  The  residue  of  the  stock,  being 
$80,000  to  each  Branch,  is  to  be  paid  in 
two  annual  instalments;  and  the  state 
agrees  to  pay,  besides  her  remaining 
$H0 ,00(1,  the  instalments  for  her  citizms, 
provided  the}'  mortgage  real  estate  to 
secure  the  payment  in  nineteen  years, 
with  six  per  cent  interest.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  dividends  accruing  are  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  individual  stock  ac- 
count, and,  it  is  thought,  will,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  nineteen  years,  pay  up 
his  subscription,  and  release  his  real  es- 
tate, leaving  him  his  bank  stock,  paid 
for  by  its  own  profits,  except  the  first 
instalment.  The  dividends  accruing  to 
the  state  on  her  stock,  and  to  citizens 
whose  stock  has  been  paid  by  the  state, 
constitute  a  Sinking  Fund,  and  are  to  be 
regularly  withdrawn  from  the  Bank, 
and  loaned,  at  long  periods,  on  real  es- 
tate security.  The  dividends,  and  their 
accumulations  of  interest,  thus  loaned, 
are  held  tor  the  redemption  of  the  bonds 
issued  by  the  state  to  raise  the  capital 
of  the  Banks,  so  far  as  the  state  under- 
takes to  do  it. 
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At  Washington,  Fi  b.  18,  WILLIAM  WIRT. 
The  National  Garette  hum-In .  -  the  following 
Biographical  Sketch  : 

In  i" 'i  in  of  pecuniary  circumstances  and  early 
education,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  had  w  hat 
may  be  reckoned  middling  advantage *,  consid- 
ering the  aspect  of  oiir  roontry  in  both  particu- 
lar* at  that  early  day.  Mix  parent*  left  him  mime 
patrimony,  email  indeed,  but  which  was  sitfri- 
cient  to  procure  him  the  usual  instruction  of  the 

rmmar  school.  He  wan  born  M  Bladen«burg. 
Mar>land,on  the  Ptb  of  Novcmlier,  177*1,  arid 
was  the  youngest  of  six  children  of  Jacob  and 
Henrietta  Wirt.  Ill*  father  wag  a  Swiss,  his 
mother  a  German  ;  the  first  died  when  he  was 
yet  an  infant,  the  latter  when  he  was  but  eight 
years  old.  An  orphan  at  this  tender  age,  he 
passed  into  the.  family  and  guardianship  of  bis 
uncle,  Jasper  Wirt;  who,  as  well  as  his  wife, 
was  a  Swiss  by  birth,  and  then  resided  mar 
the  same  village,  not  far,  we  think,  from  tbe 
Washington  roan. 

The  village  of  Bladensborg  wa*  at  this  time 
tbe  most  active  and  bustling  place  of  trade  in 
Maryland.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  tobacco 
country,  and  was  then  the  greatest  place  of  ex- 
port for  the  state.  There  was  a  large  "  tobacco 
Inspection"  there,  several  rich  resident  mer- 
chants, and  some  Scotch  and  other  foreign  fac- 
tors, with  large  capitals.  During  this  Its  "  high 
nnd  palmy  state,"  a  lot  in  it  was  worth  the 
price  of  three  of  the  best  lots  in  Georgetown, 
Belhaven,  (now  Alexandria,)  or  Baltimore.  It 
is  now  a  dei  ayed  ruinous  hamlet,  through  which 
the  late  Attornev-General  of  the  Cnited  States 
has  often  passed,  in  his  professional  journeys, 
with  those  natural  emotions,  no  doubt,  which 
such  a  sj>ot.  revisited  under  such  circumstances, 
might  excite  in  minds  of  less  poetical  sensibility 
than  hi*. 

In  his  seventh  year  he  wa*  sent  from  home  to 
school ;  a  melancholy  era  in  the  memory  of 
most  boys.  There  was  a  classical  school  in 
Georgetown,  eight  miles  from  Hladensburg,  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  Mr.  Rogers,  and  the  boy 
was  placed  to  board  at  the  house  of  a  Quaker 
of  the  name  ofScholfield,  who  occupied  a  small 
log  house  on  Bridge-street.  Schools  for  teach- 
ing the  classics  were  rare  in  those  days,  and 
Mr.  Rogers's  Mined  quite  a  small  army  of 
boys  and  young  men,  of  whom  Richard  Brent, 
since  a  member  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  w  as 
one.  Our  tyro  remained  at  it  less  than  a  year, 
and  never  had  much  pleasure  in  recollecting  it, 
perhaps  from  some  injudicious  rigor,  which  he 
thought  had  the  effect  of  breaking  his  spirit.  He 
was  transferred  to  a  classical  school  in  Charles 
county,  Maryland,  about  forty  miles  from  Hla- 
densburg, and  hoarded  with  an  old  widow  lady 
of  the  name  of  Love.  The  school  was  kept  by 
one  Hatch  Dent,  In  the  vestry  house  of  Newport 
Church. 

From  Mr.  Dent's,  the  suhject  of  our  memoir 
was  removed,  in  his  eleventh  >ear,  to  a  very 
flourishing  school  kept  by  the  Rev.  James  Hunt, 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  in  Montgomery  coun- 
ty, Maryland.  At  this  school  he  remained  till 
It  was  broken  up,  that  is,  till  17*7,  and  here, 
during  a  period  of  four  years,  he  received  the 
principal  part  of  his  education,  being  carried 
through  all  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  then 
usually  taught  in  grammar  schools,  and  instruct- 


ed in  geography  and  some  of  the  branches  of 
the  mathematics,  including  arithmetic,  trigo- 
nometry, survey  in  g,  and  the  lir*t  six  hook*  of 
Euclid's  elements.  During  the  last  two  years 
of  the  time,  he  boarded  with  Mr.  Hunt,  the 
mo«t  important  part  of  whose  possessions  was  a 
good  general  library,  in  which  our  youth,  now  a 
lad  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  first  contracted  a  pas- 
sion for  reading,  or  fed  it  rather,  it  Iwing  first 
kindled  by  "<;uy,  F.a»l  of  Warwick,"  which 
he  obtained  from  a  carpenter  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Hunt,  and  further  fanned  by  a  fragment  of 
Peregrine  Piekle,  neither  of  which  famous 
works,  probably,  was  found  in  the  library  of 
the  reverend  preceptor.  Those  w  hich  made  the 
nearest  approach  to  them  were  the  British  Dra- 
matists, which  our  reader  devoured  w  ith  insa- 
tiable appetite,  and,  having  exhausted  them, 
was  driven  from  necessity  to  the  works  of  Pope 
and  Addison,  and  then  on  Home's  Elements  of 
Criticism. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  his  boys 
one  day  in  the  court  week  nt  Montgomery  court- 
house, to  go  and  hear  the  lawyers  plead.  There 
were  then  some  distinguished  men  at  that  bar, 
and  among  them  one  who  had  just  com- 
menced practice,  the  late  William  II.  Dorsey. 
This  was  a  great  trent  to  the  boys,  who 
made  their  way  on  foot,  early  of  a  morning,  to 
the  court-house,  about  four  miles ;  took  their 
position  In  some  gallery  or  box,  from  which 
tbey  could  hear  and  see  all  that  passed  ;  and 
looked  and  listened  with  all  the  greedy  atten- 
tion of  voting  rustics  at  their  first  visit  to  a  the- 
atre. The  struggles  of  young  Dorsey  with  the 
veterans  op|wwed  to  him,  found  most  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  these  exoteric  disciples  of  the  law. 
He  was  fluent,  keen,  animated,  anil  dexterous, 
and  a*  often  the  foiler  a*  the  foiled.  This  sport 
was  so  delightful  to  them  that  they  determined 
to  have  a  court  of  their  own,  nnd  Wirt  was  ap- 
pointed to  draft  a  constitution  and  body  of  laws, 
w  hich  he  reported  accordingly,  w  ilh  an  apolo- 
getic letter  prefixed.  In  this  court  he  was  a 
practitioner  of  eminence.  The  semi-annual  ex- 
aminations and  exhibitions  at  the  school  af- 
forded another  theatre  of  cotnpelilion. 

When  Mr.  Hunt's  school  w  as  broken  up,  bia 
pupil  was  but  fifteen,  nnd  his  little  patrimony 
being  insirtTicient  either  to  support  him  at  col- 
lege or  meet  the  expense  of  a  professional  edu- 
cation, he  w  as  exposed  to  tlte  danger  of  an  idle 
residence  in  the  village  of  Blade iishurg,  under 
no  other  control  than  that  which  his  guardian 
thought  proper  to  exercise,  Which,  practically, 
was  no  control  at  nil.  From  the  dangers  of  this 
situation  the  "  constitution"  and  prefatory  let- 
ter In  fere  mentioned,  chanced  to  be  instru- 
mental in  delivering  him.  Among  the  hoys  at 
school  when  that  juvenile  trifle  was  produced, 
was  N  in  in  n  Edwards,  the  late  governor  of  Illi- 
nois, the  son  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Edw  ards,  w  ho 
resided  in  Montgomery  county,  and  subsequent- 
ly represented  that  district  in  Congress. 

On  his  return  home,  young  Ldwards  took 
with  him  the  aforesaid  constitution  and  letter 
for  the  amusement  of  his  father  ;  and  that  gen- 
tleman fancied  that  he  saw  something  of  prom- 
ise in  the  letter  which  deserved  a  better  fate 
than  the  young  author's  seemed  likely  to  be. 
On  the  evidenre  of  this  little  essnv,  for  he  had 
never  seen  him,  and  learning  that  he  had  coin- 
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nleted  the  course  of  the  grammar  school,  nnd 
ii.nl  not  the  mean*  to  push  hi*  education  further, 
perhaps,  too,  on  the  favorable  report  of  his 
school-fellows,  lie  kindly  wrote  to  invite  him  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  hi*  family,  where,  he 
Mid,  he  could  prepare  the  writer'*  mn  mid 
nephew*  for  college,  w  hile  he  could  at  the  Mine 
time  continue  hi*  studies  with  the  aid  of  the 
small  library  there.  The  invitation  w«*  ac- 
cepted, and  fortunately  *o,  it  being  Mr.  Wirt's 
conviction,  often  expressed,  that  it  wa*  to  thi* 
fenllcman'*  peculiar  and  happy  cast  of  charac- 
ter that  he  owed  iniwt  of  what  may  Ik-  praise- 
■worthy  in  hi*  own. 

Thi*  kind  and  judiciou*  man,  took  great  pnin* 
to  draw-  out  the  qualities  and  talent*  of  the  youth 
from  the  clou, I  of  natural  ba*hfiilne**.  Thii 
timidity  wa*  »o  great,  that  he  could  scarcely 
get  Hi rou eh  a  sentence  intelligibly  ;  and  to  cor- 
rect tin*  bia*  of  teniis  r  hi*  friend  endeavored  to 
raise  hi*  estimate  of  himself,  kindly  rt-minding 
him  of  hi*  n.tlunil  ad\ antages,  ami  ihnl,  in  the 
common  phra*e,  the  game  of  hi*  fortune  wa*  in 
hi*  own  hand,  lie  at  the  name  time  directed 
our  youth'*  attention  to  historical  studies,  w  hich 
had  formed  no  part  of  hi*  reading  iu  hi*  miscol- 
laueou*  and  accidental  selection*  from  .Mr. 
Hum'*  library. 

Under  tin-  roof  of  Mr.  Edwards,  or  in  his  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  the  subject  of  our  me- 
moir remained  about  twenty  mouth",  in  the 
occupation*  already  described.  These  incrcas- 
ed  hi*  familiarity  with  the  Latin  and  Greek 
cla**ic*,  and  led  him  to  exercise*  of  hi*  own 
pen,  which  often  served  for  the  declamation*  of 
the  boy*  under  hi*  instruction. 

In  thi*  year,  17*9,  show  ing  »ome  symptoms  of 
w  hat  was  feared  to  lie  consumption,  he  wa*  ad- 
vised, by  hi*  physician,  to  ruuu  the  winter  In  a 
southern  climate.  He  went  accordingly  on 
horseback,  a*  far  a*  Augusta,  in  Georgia,  and 
remained  there  till  the  following  spring.  On 
hi*  return,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  at 
Montgomery  court  hou-e,  with  Mr."  William  P. 
Hunt,  tin  win  of  In* -old  precentor;  this  he  pur- 
sued *iih*etpicntly  with  Mr.  1'hoinas  Hwnnn, 
now  the  United  Slates'  Attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  on  whose  application,  aided 
by  hi*  good  office",  he  obtained  a  license  for 
practice  hi  the  autumn  of  In  the  same 

autumn  he  it-moved  to  Culpepper  coutt-house, 
in  Virginia,  and  commenced  his  professional 
career  there,  being  at  the  tune  only  tw  enty  years 
of  age. 

His  health  had  now  become  confirmed,  and 
he  entered  with  the  advantage  of  a  vigorous 
constitution,  on  a  profession  whose  todsoim  in  ** 
rentier*  that  advantage  hardly  less  essential  to 
splendid  Sucre**,  than,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
(■real  Captain  of  the  age,  it  was  to  military  for- 
tune. He  had,  from  nature,  the  further  recom- 
mendation of  a  good  |ier*on  ami  carriage,  and 
of  a  pre|*>*ses*ing  appearance.  The  urhamty 
wbich  afterward*  di*tingui«hed  him,  was  then 
alloyed  by  some  impctuousncss  of  manner.  It 
arose,  we  believe,  chiefly  out  of  his  own  diffi- 
deme.a  feeling  which  often  make*  the  express- 
ion turbid,  ami  gives  an  air  of  vehemence  to 
what  i*  only  hurry.  Ilia  utterance  was  still 
faulty.  A  friend  w  ho  knew  him  a  little  alter 
thi*  period  say*,  that  when  heated  by  argument, 
hi*  ideas  set  med  to  outstrip  hi*  pow  er  of  ex- 
pression; his  tongue  ap|>earrd  too  large;  bo 
clipped  some  of  his  words  sadly  ;  his  voice, 
sweet  and  musical  in  conversation,  grew  loud 
and  harsh,  his  articulation  rapid,  indistinct  and 
imperfect.  With  these  advantages  and  defect*, 
such  as  they  wen*,  he  was  to  begin  the  couipe- 
tition*  of  the  bar  in  a  part  of  the  country  w  here 
he  w  as  ipiite  unkiiow  n,  and  where  much  talent 
had  pre  occupied  the  ground  w  it  ft  experience  on 
its  side,  and  acquaintance  with  the  people  and 
their  atfairs.   There  ia  no  part  of  the  world 


where,  more  than  in  Virginia,  these  embarrass- 
ment* would  be  lessened  to  a  new-  adventurer; 
and  there  is  no  where  a  more  courteous  race  of 
gentlemen,  accessible  to  the  prepossessions 
which  merit  excites.  There  was,  however, 
another  embarrassment ;  our  lawyer  had  no 

much  inblhebMme°r!?™^  bm'who'had 

WSffi  r^SSf  malTngTioin3,  tZ  £S 

•  ■  ■«*    iiiiiiiii'i'i   iii.i'\iii^   .iiiiii  saw     i.  .    .    1 1 1 1  i 

with  this  small  stock  In  trade,  they  went  to  at- 
tend the  first  county  court. 

The  bar  of  that  county  wanted  neither  talent 
nor  courtesy  ;  nnd  tin-  champion  having  vindi- 
cated his  pretensions  to  enter  the  lists,  waa 
thenceforward  engaged  in  many  a  courteous 
"  passage  at  arms." 

lua  year  or  two  he  extended  his  practice  to 
the  neighbori n g  county  of  Albemarle,  w  here  in 
the  spring  of  179tr>,  he  married  Mildred,  the  eld- 
est daughter  of  Dr.  George  Gilmer,  and  took  op 
hi*  residence  at  Pen  Park,  the  seat  of  that  gen- 
tleman, near  Charlottesville.  The  family  w  ith 
which  he  formed  this  connexion,  was  in  the  first 
rank  of  society,  a  condition  which  it  adorned 
with  substantial  excellence,  with  the  graces  that 
give  elegance  to  life,  and  with  a  full  share  of 
Viigmian  hospitality.  Ilia  father-in-law  was 
amonc  the  most  eminent  phvsicians  of  the  day, 
but  not  more  distinguished  for  professional  skill 
than  tor  hi*  t  lassit  al  It  anting  ami  hi*  eloquence  ; 
ami  he  i.*  well  remembered  in  Virginia  for  a  flow 
of  pure,  natural  wit,  to  which  he  added  the 
higher  charm  of  warm  benevolence.  Of  these 
qualities  hi*  daughti  r  inherited  a  large  portion, 
ami  was  a  w  oman  of  rare  endowments  both  of 
mind  and  m-art.  The  removal  of  Mr.  Wirt 
brought  him  into  a  very  agreeable  and  de*ireble 
neighborhood,  and  introduced  him  to  the  ac- 
quaintonre  of  many  persons  of  much  w  orth, 
some  of  them  of  high  celebrity,  among  w  hom  it 
is  sufficient  to  mention  Mr.  Munroc  and  Mr. 
JetTcrson,  whose  cordial  friendship  he  gained 
and  held  without  abatement  to  the  end  of  their 
lives. 

It  waa  here,  in  the  latter  part  of  1790,  that  the 
gentleman  to  w  hose  sketdi  w  e  have  mentioned 
ourselves  to  he  indebted,  first  saw  and  made  ac- 
quaintance with  him.  lie  hud  never,  he  says, 
met  with  any  man  so  highly  engaging  and  pre- 
possessing. His  figure  was  strikingly  elegant 
and  commanding,  with  a  face  of  the  first  order 
of  masculine  beauty,  animated,  and  expressing 
high  intellect.  His  manners  took  the  tone  of 
his  heart;  they  weie  frank  open,  and  cordial  ; 
nnd  hia  conversation,  to  w  hich  hi*  reading  and 
early  pursuits  had  given  a  classic  tinge,  was 
very  polished,  gay,  and  witty.  Altogether,  his 
friend  add*,  he  was  a  most  fascinating  compan- 
ion, ami  to  those  of  his  own  age  irre«istibly  and 
universally  winning.  This  was  a  dangerous 
eminence  to  cue  of  his  social  turn  nnd  mercuri- 
al temperament,  as  the  young  and  gay  sought  bis 
company  w  ith  eagerness.  The  intt-llertual  bias, 
howevtr,  was  [hat  which  prevailed,  and  hll.d 
hi*  hour*  of  retiic  merit  w  ith  befitting  studies. 
He  reatl  and  w  rote  constantly  and  habitually, 
earnestly  employ  ing  the  periods  thus  "  dedicate 
to  closeness  and  the  bettering  of  hi*  mind,"  in 
studying  the  lather*  of  English  literature,  Itarnn, 
I<orke ,  Hooker,  and  others,  with  whose  works 
the  excellent  library  of  Dr.  Gilmer  abounded. 
In  this  course  of  study  and  sorial  enjovment  in- 
t,  n  li  u.gi  d,  his  mind  improved  bj  habit 0»i  in 
taKOUIW  with  men  w  ho  w  i  re  already  the  per- 
sonage* of  history,  he  continued  to  reside  at  Pen 
Paik,  practising  professionally  in  the  surround 
ing  counties. 

Hi*  business  wa*  rapidly  increasing,  and  he 
was  already  considered  a*  well  one  of  the  best 
law  yer*  iu  the  circle  id"  In*  practice,  a*  destined 
to  greater  eminence,  when,  in  September,  1793, 
he  lost  his  wife,  to  w  hum  he  was  tenderly  al- 
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taehed  and  with  whom  be  had  lived  most  linjv 
pily.  Their  union  um  nut  blessed  with  chil- 
dren. This  fvi'iii  ft- 1 1  heavily  on  In*  spirits, and 
broke  in,  fur  a  tune,  on  hi'  professional  occupa- 
tions and  aim*  ;  nnd  with  a  view,  we  believe, 
fodivrttins  hi*  clirifrin  by  change  of  scene,  hi* 
friend*  urged  him  to  allow  himself  in  be  nomin- 
ated in  the  next  election  of  I'krk  id"  the  House 
of  Delegate*.  Tin*  was  ptessed  nlsohy  several 
member*  of  influence  in  the  IIoiiim'.  He  con- 
sented, and  wan  Hefted.  The  duties  of  hi*  of- 
fice oreupied  onlv  a  few  of  the  winter  month*. 
A  resectable  salary  wan  attaehed  to  it,  and  it 
hy  several  persons  of  character 


and  celebrity— hy  John  Randolpli,  by  hi*  son 
Edmund,  nnd  hv  Wwhc,  the  venerable  Chnn- 
cellor  of  Virginia.  It  brought  him  into  familiar 
tnlercotirse  with  niiother  circle  of  the  active  and 
vigotou*  minds  or  the  state,  among  them  many 
choice,  Bay  spirit-,  lo  whom  tt>e  wit  ami  other 
fascinations  of  the  m  \s  < 1,  ik  carried  their  usual 
allurement. 

lie  held  the  post  of  clerk,  by  two  succeeding 
elections,  till  February,  iJsTW.  In  tin-  mean  time 
he  did  not  wholly  relinquish  hi*  pnu  tice.  and 
volunteered,  in  IHm,  a*  counsel  for  the  accused 
in  the  liial  of  Callendcr,  wIiim  prosecution 
■lakes such  a  figure  in  the  doiii«%u<  political 
history  of  the  lulled  States. 

In  leH>2,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  gave  him 
an  unexpected  proof  of  its  confidence  and  es- 
teem. It  was  found  necessary  at  this  time  to 
divide  t  tie  business  of  the  I  'milt  of  t'hancen  ,  in 
which  Mr.  Wythe  then  presided  ;  a  man  of  the 
deeped  learning,  and  the  Is-st  civili  mi  mat  ever 
ap|»'ired  in  that  stale.  Of  three  chancery 
districts  now  created,  Mr.  Wirt  was  appointed 

 ■  I.  i     '   I  he  i  i  -  tir  ii  ,  <■.  .11 1  jiri- in  mini-:  the 

Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  and  all  the  counties 
below  Richmond. 

Mr.  Wirt  was  then  hut  twenty-nine  yean  of 
age,  and  his  appointment  to  n  court  whose  juris- 
diction involves  Important  iiileteMs,  and  re- 
quire* weight  of  clmrnrter,  and  integrity,  as 
much  as  extensive  attainments,  was  an  emphat- 
ic mark  of  consideration  from  men,  who,  from 
his  post  of  Tlerk  of  the  House,  had  o|>j>or1iinl- 
tie*  of  knowing  him  more  than  usually  Mmilinr. 
The  duties  of  chancellorship  called  him  to  re- 
side at  Williamsburg,  when-  he  presided  m  his 
court  with  Industry  and  ability,  and  With  equal 
satisfaction  to  counsel  and  parties.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  the  same  year,  he  married  Elizabeth,  n 
daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Camble  of'  Rich- 
mond ;  an  estimable  lady,  still  living,  in  the 
bosom  of  a  laige  family  of  sons  and  daughter*. 

This  marriage  led  to  his  resignation  of  the 
chancellorship,  and  his  resumption  ol  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  The  salary  was  inadequate  to  sup- 
poit  a  family  ;  but  other  considerations  probably 
conduced  to  this  step.  Emulation  is  not  extinct 
at  thirty,  and  a  more  stirring  seen>-  of  nction, 
was,  perhaps,  more  agreeable  to  his  temp-,  la- 
ment. In  the  first  instance,  he  designed  a  te- 
inoval  to  Kentucky,  and  had  even  made  some 
preparation*  with  that  view.  Hut  Mr.  Taze- 
well, who  then  resided  at  Norfolk,  earnestly 
urged  him,  on  the  contrary,  to  remove  thither; 
and  enforced  his  advice,  with  many  friendly  rep- 
resentations and  offers.  We  believe  it  was 
chiefly  ..wing  to  the  influence  of  this  gentleman, 
then  already  eminent  in  the  profession  which  ho 
ad-.rns,  that  Mr.  Wirt  abandoned  bis  design  of 
gome  to  the  West,  and  went,  in  the  winter  of 
1803-4,  to  reside  at  Norfolk. 

It  was  immediately  before  his  removal  to  Nor- 
folk, that  Mr.  Wirt  wrote  the  letters  published 
in  the  Itichmoud  \rgus  under  the  title  of"  The 
British  Spy."  Tin  y  were  composed  in  a  great 
degree  for  d  i version  of  mind,  with  little  care, 
uud  with  stili  less  expectation  of  the  favorable 
reception  thev  met  at  the  time,  or  of  the  popu- 
larity they  retained  afterward.  They  nave  since 


been  collected  into  a  small  voiume,  and  renrhed 
the  tenth  ediiion.  The  sketches  of  living  char 
arters  w  .  re  received  with  a  good  deal  of  curios 
Ity  hy  the  public,  uud  are  probably  faithful  pic 
lures. 

M  Norfolk,  he  found  for  competitor*  the  Ta*e 
wells,  the  Taylors,  the  Ncverson*  ami  others, 
men  in  the  first  rank  of  their  profession,  who  at 
this  lime  adorned  its  bar.  He  continued  to 
practise  in  Norfolk,  nnd  in  the  courl^of  the  stir 
rounding  counties  till  |r-o,,,  r  ben  he  once  more 
changed  his  lendence  to  Richmond,  solicited  to 
it  by  his  family  and  friends,  w  ho  conceived  that 
he  would  rind  there  a  wider  and  more  lucrative 
professional  field.  In  this  my  he  remainrd  till 
his  appointment  to  the  Attorney  Generalship  of 
the  I  nited  States. 

A  fortunate  occasion  for  his  professional  fame 
octuried  in  the  year  following  his  removal  to 
Richmond,  xvhen  the  celebrated  trial  of  Anron 
Hurr  look  place  in  that  city,  on  a  rhnige  which, 
deeply  moving  the  interest  nnd  passion*  of  the 
whole  nation,  made  familiar  w  ith  every  person 
w  ho  could  rend  a  newspaper,  nil  the  |mrtiesand 
ai  tors  in  the  cause.  This  trial  commenced  in 
the  winter  of  1*07,  and  Mr.  Wirt  w  as  retained, 
under  the  direction  of  President  Jefferson,  to  aid 
the  Attorney  for  the  I  tilled  States  in  the  prose- 
cution. 


In  a  cause  so  vigorously  urged  nnd  defended, 
Mr.  Witt  enhanced  nnd  extended  into  eveiy 
part  of  the  country,  a  reputation  which  is  seldom 
attained  at  thirty-five.  His  principal  speech, 
w  hich  .•■  i  ii  pied  four  hours,  w  as  replete  through- 
out, with  a  creative  fant  y,  polished  wit,  keen 
repartee,  or  logical  reasoning:  it  is  especially 
marked  by  that  comprehensiveness  of  thought 
which  "  travels  beyond  the  record,"  and  brings 
illustrations,  analogies,  and  aid  from  universal 
reason  and  abstract  truth. 

In  Isjis,  Mr.  Wirt  xvas  elected,  without  any 
canvass  on  his  port,  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates  for  the  city  of  Richmond. 
This  was  th-  first  and  the  last  lime  he  ever  sat 
in  any  legislative  body,  pn  feting  the  more  con 
genial  or  more  necessary  pursuits  of  his  profes 
sioti,  from  which  neither  his  popularity  nor  the 
suggestions  of  those  w  ho  thought  they  saw  in 
politics  a  more  conspicuous  theatre  of  action, 
prevailed  on  him  to  w  iihdraw.  He  was  one  ol 
the  special  committee  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Delegates  in  that  session  to  w  hom  were  refer 
red  cirl.iin  resolutions  tonching  our  foreicn  re- 
lation* nnd  the  measures  of  administration 
which  giew  out  of  Ihein  nl  that  exceedingly  em- 
barrassing and  critical  period.  The  report  of  the 
committee  is  from  the  |ieii  of  Mr.  W  irt. 

The  leporl  vindicates  the  measures  of  Mr.  Jef 
fi  r. -on'»  administration  in  this  crisis,  and  urges 
the  support  of  t.v  in  on  the  nation. 

in  the  same  year,  Ii-ii*,  he  w  rote  (he  essays  in 
the  Enquirer,  signed,  "  line  of  the  People, " ad- 
dressed to  the  members  of  Congress  w  ho  had 
joined  in  a  protest  against  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Madison  to  the  presidency.  In  these  he 
port tay «  the  character  and  service*  of  that  ven 
er.ible  statesman  with  a  warmth  mid  emphasU 
which,  now  that  lime  has  mellowed  the  asperi- 
ty of  the  period,  and  the  illustrious  sage  of  the 
constitution  repose*  in  honored  retirement,  one 
wonders  to  think  should  ever  have  been 


"  'From  this  period,  therefore,  till  1817,  Mr.  Wirt 
continued  to  practise  law  in  Richmond  and  its 
vicinity ,  and  we  have  little  to  tecord  of  ihe  in- 
terval, except  his  increasing  repntation.  During 
this  iieriod  be  gained  several  siiils  of  partictil.-ir 
relchrity  and  interest.  In  l"l-\  he  wrote  the 
series  id"  papers  entitled  "  The  Old  Bachelor." 
They  were  original!)  published  in  the  Richmond 
Enquirer,  and  have  since,  in  a  collected  form, 
passed  through  several  editions. 
Tbe  "  Life  of  Patrick  ltcnfy,"  a  work 
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lemplaled  for  some  years,  l>ul  put  aside  by  pro- 
fessional imrsuits,  and  eventually  completed 
amidst  the  incessant  hurry  of  them,  was  pub- 
lished in  September,  1M17.  This  m  the  longest 
of  Mr.  Wirt'*  literary  production*.  It  had  an 
extensive  « imitation,  which  would  have  been 
greater  yet,  but  for  circumstance*  having  no  con- 
nection with  it*  populatity  nr  literary  merit.  In 
1*1.;,  he  ww  appointed,  by  .Mr.  Madison,  tin- 
Attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the  l>i.trictof 
Virsinia  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  following 
year,  bv'Mr.  Monroe,  Attorney -tJeneral  of  Ihe 
United  Slate*.  Hoth  these  appointments  were 
unsolicited  and  unexpected  by  him.  In  conse- 
quent* or  the  hitter,  he  removed,  in  the  winter 
of  1*17-1*,  to  Washington.  ' 

At  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  found 
the  highest  forensic  tin  litre  in  the  country,  n»«> 
perhaps  there  never  wa«  one  in  any  country 
that  presented  a  more  splendid  array  of  Itamiug 
and  talent*  conjoined. 

In  how  man>  conlllet*  he  sustained  these  odd* 
an i n I  him,  with  a  vigor  nlway*  adequate  to  the 
occasion,  i*  very  well  known  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  <mr  Judicial  history.    The  other  of 
Attorney  (Jeneral  he  held  twelve  year*,  through 
the  entire  administrations  of  Mr.  Monroe  and 
Mr.  Adams— longer,  by  many  years,  than  it  ha* 
ever  Iwen  held  by  any  other  ;  and  in  this  post, 
always  arduous,  his  labors  seem  much  to  have 
surpassed  thisse  of  hi*  predecessor*.  Scnrrely 
any  of  them  resided  nt  Washington,  nor  did 
they  act  a*  members  of  the  cabinet.    They  left 
no  written  precedents  nor  opinions,  nor  any 
other  trace  of  their  orhnal  course,  to  aid  their 
siice«.«*or*.    Mr.  Wirt,  on  the  contrary,  left  br- 
hiud  him  three  large  volume*  of  official  opin- 
ion*.   Hi*  prnctice  soon  became  large  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  with  it  hi*  celebrity,  ns  a 
profound  jurist,  notes*  than  an  orator  of  Ihe  first 
rank  of  hi*  roleinporarie*.  A  friend  ha*  remark- 
ed of  him,  that  hi*  diligent  labor  well  deserved 
this  success.    "  He  wa«  always,"  say*  lie,  «•  a 
man  of  labor  ;  occasionally  of  miwt  intense  and 
unremitting  labor.    He  was  the  most  .m^r«»e»i»j» 
man,  nl«n,  I  ever  knew;  for  I  can  truly  sav  that 
I  never  heard  him  speak  after  any  length  offline, 
without  being  surprised  and  delighted  at  his  im- 
provement both  in  manner  ami  >iuh*tnnre." 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration, 
Mr.  Wirt,  having  resigned  the  Attomry-tJener- 
alship,  removed  to  Hnltimore,  where  he  rontin 
ued  to  reside.  He  had  been  previously  selected 
by  the  ritiren*  of  Washington,  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Adam*,  to  pronounce  a 
discourse  on  the  lives  and  character*  of  those 
two  remarkable  men  ;  this  was  delivered  on  the 
I9th  of  Orlober,  l*h>.    H  contains  several  pas 


C". 
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occasion*  thai  ever  li.ipp.  iif  d  In 
age  or  country.    In  he  delivered  an 

•**  to  oue  of  the  literary  *«*  n  u«  *  at  Km 
College,  and  another  in  the  same  year,  at 
in  Ualtimoce  of  the  triumph  of 


.avebren  prmted',  null  are  in         lai'ids  of'lhe 
public. 

An  opinion  prevailed,  perhaps,  nt  one  time, 
that  It  «:is  rather  in  the  ornate  than  the  setrrtr 
qunlities  of  oratory  that  Mr.  Wirt  excelled.  Ex- 
cept, indeed,  that  some  of  hi*  brilliances,  if  we 
may  call  them  so.  found  their  way  into  |*«pular 
work*,  there  was,  |ierha|H,  no  belter  reason  for 
supposing  a  prison  w  ho  wrote  with  taste,  and 
spoke  with  force  and  feeling,  on  that  account,  to 
wnnt  argument,  than  for  the  converse  tn  the 
case  of  the  attorney,  who,  as  the  jest  goes,  wa* 
reported  to  be  a  great  law>er.  because  be  \va»  a 
miserable  speaker.  Those  who  knew  him  the 
earliest,  concur  that  the  -inking  feature  of  his 
mind  "  yvns  Ihe  power  of  argument,  of  close, 
connected,  cogent,  logical  reasoning."  In  the 
unforeseen  point*  that  arise  before  a 
where  the  argument  of  counsel  must  he 
and  ertein|*inineous,  he  wa*  always  eminent 
fur  ready  force  as  well  a*  for  lurid  order. 

The  subject  of  the  above  me  r  acquired  a 

new  interest  with  the  public  from  hi*  nomina- 
tion, bv  the  Alitimasonic  Convention,  a«*einbl<  d 
at  Hnltimore,  in  October,  1KB,  a*  a  candidate 
for  Ihe  Presidency  of  tire  I 'lilted  States,  an  .  m 
ineiire  to  which  he  would  have  brought  the  pre 
tensions  of  pure  moral*  and  native  digmly  ;  of  a 
high  intellert,  clear,  vigorous  and  direct;  twin 
ed  by  know  ledge,  and  by  a  large  acquaintance 
w  itli  mankind,  especially  with  the  eminent  lal 
enls  of  his  age ;  of  profound  constitutional 
learning,  and  of  an  intimate  know  led  gi-  of  the 
points  ami  course  of  our  national  policy,  aequir 
ed  diiriuga  period  of  twelve  years,  during  w nich, 
in  the  capacity  of  Attorney-tieneial.  he  held  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet.    No  man  could  have  more 
integrity  in  private  life,  and  none  would  have 
brought  into  the  administration  of  public  affairs 
a  more  sincere,  candid,  elevated,  or  patriotic 
|Kir|sjrse.    Though,  restrained  by  |M>r«onal  and 
professional  considerations,  be  never  mingled  in 
the  competitions  of  polities,  he  has  spoken  and 
written  on  many  of  the  question*  which  have 
agitated  and  divided  the  public  opinion.  Such 
a  mind,  w ith  such  opportunities  and  occasion* 
of  oh*ei»atloii,  must  have  cast  over  the  whose 
field  of  our  policy,  thai  broad  anil  comprehen- 
sive glance  which  justifi 
the  confidence  of  a 
public 
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THE  EXECUTION  OF  MAJOR  JOHN  ANDRE  AS  A  SPY,  IN  1780, 

CORRECTING   ERRORS  A3I>   REFUTING   FALSE  IMPUTATIONS. 

BY  JAMES  THACHER,  M .  D. 
Who  was  present  at  the  execution. 

The  event  of  the  execution  of  Major  John  Andre,  as  a  spy  in  our 
camp,  in  1780,  and  the  transaction  as  connected  with  the  treason  of 
the  infamous  Benedict  Arnold,  is  incorporated  with  our  history,  and 
will  be  transmitted  to  future  generations.  But  there  are  some  circum- 
stances relative  to  that  affair  which  have  received  credence,  either  as 
authentic  or  traditionary,  which  require  to  be  explained  and  conected. 
Unbiased  truth  is  a  choice  material  in  history,  while  ambiguous  and 
vague  surmises  form  a  blemish  no  less  prominent,  than,  in  sculpture  and 
painting,  would  be  a  false  feature  in  the  countenance.  But  a  violation 
of  truth,  impeaching  personal  character,  emanates  not  from  an  honora- 
ble and  intelligent  mind,  and  is  a  species  of  slander  which  admits  of 
no  extenuation. 

In  the  year  1778,  General  Wayne  was  despatched  on  a  foraging  ex- 
pedition near  the  enemy's  lines;  he  was  attacked  and  a  skirmish  en- 
sued, but  he  accomplished  his  object  and  brought  off  many  horses,  cat- 
tle, and  a  quantity  of  forage.  On  this  occasion,  Major  Andre  composed 
a  satirical  poem,  called  "  TItr  Cow  Chase"  which  was  published  in 
Rivington's  paper,  in  New- York.  It  was  filled  with  irony  and  satire 
upon  the  American  officers,  but  particularly  pointed  at  General  Wayne, 
representing  that  his  baggage  was  taken,  which  contained 

"  His  Congress  Dollars  and  his  prog, 
His  military  speeches  ; 
fits  cornstalk  :  whi.«ky  for  his  grog, 
Black  stockings  and  blue  breeches." 

The  concluding  stanza  runs  thus : 

11  But  now  I  end  my  lyric  strain  ; 
I  tremble  while  I  show  it, 
Lest  this  same  warrior-d rover  Wayner 
Should  ever  catch  the  poet." 
vol.  VI.  4(> 
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In  Judge  Johnson's  elaborate  life  of  General  Green  there  is  a  mis- 
take, which,  had  it  been  true,  would  have  been  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence with  the  prediction  in  the  last  line  of  the  song,  and  this  error  of 
the  judge  led  the  author  of  the  life  of  General  Wayne  to  assert  that 
"  the  unfortunate  poet's  fate  has  changed  his  mock  heroic  to  a  tragic 
strain  ;  for,  when  taken,  he  was  delivered  to  Wayne,  at  Tappan."  Few 
facts  are  perhaps  more  generally  understood  than  that  the  captors  of 
Andre  delivered  him  immediately  into  the  hands  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jameson,  the  commanding  officer  on  the  lines.  By  this  officer  he  was 
delivered  to  the  charge  of  Major  Tallmadgc,  now  General  Tallmadge, 
of  Connecticut,  who  conducted  the  prisoner  to  Head-Quarters,  at  Tap- 
pan,  and  he  was  not  at  any  time  in  the  hands  of  General  Wayne.  It 
is  farther  stated  by  Judge  Johnson,  that  Wayne  refuged  to  sit  on  the 
court  for  the  trial  of  Andre.  Whether  that  officer  was  required  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  sit  on  the  trial,  or  whether  he  was  omitted, 
from  an  apprehension  of  prejudice  in  his  mind  against  the  prisoner,  on 
account  of  the  Cow  Chase,  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  but  certain  it  is 
that  he  was  not  one  of  the  fourteen  officers  who  composed  that  honor- 
able tribunal.  Judge  Johnson  has  unfortunately  committed  another 
mistake  in  making  Colonel  Laurens,  of  South~Carolina,  the  Judge- Ad- 
vocate, on  Andre's  trial,  instead  of  Colonel  John  Lawrence,  who  was 
the  Judge-Advocate-General  of  our  army. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  author  of  Revolutionary  Anecdotes 
has  been  led  to  make  the  following  mis-statement  : — 14  He  was  actually 
taken  by  a  party  from  the  division  of  the  army  immediately  under  the 
command  of  Wayne."  I  feel  that  I  am  repeating  a  trite  and  well- 
known  fact  when  I  say  that  the  captors  of  Andre  were  not  soldiers,  but 
private  individuals,  employing  themselves  in  ranging  between  the  lines 
of  the  two  armies  for  their  own  benefit. 

Having  been  apprised  that  Mr.  Jared  Sparks  had  investigated,  in 
the  fullest  manner,  the  subject  of  Arnold  and  Andre,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  had  given  a  lecture  in  Boston,  which  was  received 
with  the  highest  applause,  I  was  induced  to  commence  a  correspond- 
ence with  that  gentleman,  making  a  few  inquiries.  I  had  published  in 
my  Military  Journal  a  narrative  of  the  circumstances,  which  I  witness- 
ed at  the  execution  of  Major  Andre,  and  asserted  that  he  was  executed 
in  his  royal  regimentals,  and  finding  that  fact  called  in  question,  I  took 
the  liberty  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Sparks  nearly  as  follows  : — 

I  cannot,  at  this  distance  of  time,  recollect  his  dress,  except  his 
cocked  hat,  which  I  never  shall  forget  seeing  him  give  to  his  weeping 
servant  after  he  had  mounted  the  cart.  When  I  wrote  my  journal  of 
occurrences,  from  day  to  day,  I  had  no  idea  that  it  ever  would  be  pub- 
lished, and  whether  I  inserted  the  fact  of  his  uniform  in  the  first  in- 
stance, or  at  a  subsequent  review,  I  am  now  unable  to  determine. 
The  general  impression  among  our  officers,  and  among  the  people,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  has  been  that  he  suffered  in  his  regimentals.  I 
will  now  offer  some  plausible  reasons  which  may  at  least  give  counte- 
nance to  my  assertion.  There  was  an  intervention  of  nine  days  be- 
tween Andre's  capture  and  his  execution,  during  which  every  proper 
indulgence  was  extended  to  him,  and  I  know  of  nothing  to  prevent  his 
recovering  his  regimentals  from  Smith's  house,  where  he  left  them. 
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But  another  fact  is  still  more  to  the  purpose  ;  he  was  permitted  to  send 
into  New-York  for  his  clothes,  and  these  were  sent  to  him  by  his  ser- 
vant. His  regimentals  were  doubtless  now  within  his  reach  if  not 
before.  He  was  visited  by  a  number  of  our  general  officers,  and  it 
may  well  be  supposed  that  he  retained  the  pride  of  a  British  officer, 
and  would  throw  off  his  borrowed  plebeian  habit,  which  indicated  his 
degraded  condition  as  a  prisoner  and  a  spy.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  re- 
corded in  my  Journal,  page  218,  that  on  his  trial  before  the  military 
tribunal  in  the  meeting-house  at  Tappan,  Andre  said  that  he  was  then 
in  the  dress  in  which  he  was  taken,  and  which  was  not  his  regimentals. 
But  after  his  condemnation  he  was  of  course  relieved  from  all  restraint 
as  to  dress,  and  being  still  a  British  officer  he  was  at  liberty  to  resume 
his  uniform. 

Let  us  now  consider  this  unfortunate  man  in  the  view  of  execution. 
It  was  his  earnest  desire,  and  he  entreated  the  commander-in-chief,  • 
that  he  might  "  die  the  death  of  a  soldier,  and  not  on  a  gibbet."  Spar- 
ing the  anguish  of  his  mind,  no  answer  was  given  to  his  letter,  and  the 
victim  was  not  informed  of  the  mode  of  his  death  till  he  arrived  within 
view  of  the  gallows.  With  the  hope,  therefore,  of  being  indulged  in 
his  desire  of  meeting  his  fate  like  a  soldier,  can  it  be  imagined  that  he 
would  choose  to  appear  in  any  other  than  a  soldier's  costume  t 

In  the  autumn  of  1821,  forty-one  years  after  the  interment,  the 
remains  of  Major  Andre  were  exhumed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  the  British  Consul,  and  transmitted  to  England.  Finding 
no  indication  among  the  mouldering  bones  that  the  corpse  was  buried 
in  the  regimentals,  Mr.  Buchanan,  it  has  been  said,  complained  that 
Andre  was,  by  the  Americans,  robbed  of  his  uniform  ;  but  a  more 
liberal  inference  would  have  been  that  they  were  returned  to  New- York 
by  his  servant. 

I  have  addressed  a  letter  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Hosack,  requesting  from 
him  some  particulars  respecting  the  disinterment,  and  should  address 
General  Talimadge,  but  I  am  kindly  promised  his  opinion  through 
your  correspondence  with  him.  I  am  also  endeavoring  to  collect  the 
opinions  of  some  surviving  officers  on  the  subject,  and  if  I  receive  any 
thing  interesting  you  shall  be  informed  of  it. 

Mr.  Sparks  not  being  able  to  decide  the  point,  I  could  not  but  feel 
animated  to  a  thorough  investigation  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  real 
facts  respecting  the  uniform;  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  had  the  hap- 
piness to  find  that  my  efforts  were  crowned  with  complete  success, 
having  discovered  a  document,  which  places  the  whole  affair  in  its 
proper  light.  There  are,  in  the  library  of  the  Pilgrim  Society  in  this 
town,  files  of  newspapers  embracing  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years, 
a  generous  donation  from  the  venerable  relict  of  the  late  Judge  William 
Cushing.  In  my  search,  among  these  papers,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find  the  Continental  Journal  and  Weekly  Advertiser,  of  October  26, 
1780,  printed  in  Boston,  by  John  Gill.  In  this  paper  there  is  an  ex- 
tract of  a  letter,  dated  Tappan,  October  2,  the  very  day  of  the  execu- 
tion, of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

"TAPfAK,  Octob**  2, 1780. 
"  You  have  the  particulars  of  Traitor  Arnold's  conduct  before  his  petting  on 
board  of  the  Vnllure  sloop  of  war,  which  lay  near  Stony  Poml;  but  his  conduct 
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since  he  went  into  New-York  is  a  still  greater  proof  of  hit  villany  (if  greater 
villany  was  possible.)  At  his  arrival  witJi  the  British,  he  had  about  fifty  of  our 
warmest  friends  in  New-York  taken  up  and  put  into  dungeons  or  other  places  of 
confinement.  But  there  is  a  Providence  attending  the  unhappy  friends  to  their 
country,  that  puts  it  out  of  his  power  to  injure  them  other  than  by  imprisonment. 
Such  was  the  precipitate  Might  he  made  to  save  his  neck  from  the  halter,  that  he 
had  no  time  to  move  off"  a  single  paper,  or  any  other  matter  which  can  be  a  testi- 
mony against  those  he  would  otherwise  ruin  in  person  and  estate.  General  Rob- 
ertson came  up  yesterday  to  Dobbs's  Ferry  with  a  flag,  which  was  soon  dismissed, 
it  being  of  so  trite  a  nature,  via.  to  entreat  his  Excellency  General  Washington, 
at  the  request  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  use  lenity  to  Major  Andre.  It  had  the 
effect  to  respite  him  for  a  few  hours,  as  the  flag  did  not  return  till  after  five 
o'clock,  which  was  the  hour  fixed  in  general  orders  for  his  execution.  Thi.  day 
at  twelve  o'clock  it  took  place,  by  hanging  him  by  the  neck.  Perhaps  no  person 
on  like  occasion  ever  suffered  the  ignominious  death,  that  was  more  Tegretted  by 
officers  andt  soldiers  of  every  rank  in  our  army,  nor  did  I  ever  see  any  person 
meet  his  fate  with  more  fortitude  and  equal  conduct.  When  he  was  ordered  to 
mount  the  wagon  under  the  gallows,  he  replied  he  was  ready  to  die,  but  wished 
•  the  mode  to  have  been  in  some  more  eligible  way,  preferring  to  be  shot.  After 
he  had  opened  his  shi.-'  collar,  fixed  the  rope,  and  tied  his  handkerchief  over  his 
eyes,  be  was  asked  by  the  officer  commanding  the  troops  if  he  wished  to  say  any 
thing  i  ,  He  replied,  '  1  have  said  all  I  had  to  say  before,  and  have  only  to  request 
the  gentlemen  present  to  bear  testimony  that  I  meet  death  as  a  brave  man.' 

"The  flag  mentioned  to  have  come  out  with  General  Robertson  was  received 
by  General  Green  and  Colonel  Hamilton;  and  what  is  curious,  Arnold  sent  his 
resignation  by  desire  that  General  Washington  should  forward  it  to  Congress, 
with  an  insolent  letter  intimating  he  never  would  serve  Congress  any  more,  nor 
nred  theu  rrprrt  it ;  and,  moreover,  if  Major  Andre  should  be  executed  by  order  of 
General  Washington,  that  he  would  strike  a  blow  on  some  of  his  friends  on  the 
continent  that  should  sufficiently  retaliate  for  the  loss  to  his  Prince.  General 
Green,  when  he  had  read' the  letter,  treated  it  with  contempt  and  threw  it  on  the 
ground  before  General  Robertson,  which  he  might  return  to  the  traitor  if  he 
thought  proper."  •  •  •  <«  He  was  dressed  in  full  uniform,  and  after  the  exe- 
cution kis  servant  demanded  his  clothing,  which  he  received.  His  body  was 
buried  near  the  gallows." 

This  testimony  must  be  considered  as  abundantly  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  Andre  was  executed  in  his  regimentals,  and  that  his 
servant  received  them  after  the  execution.  But  I  am,  moreover,  cred- 
ibly informed  that  a  man,  who  died  a  few  years  since,  and  who  was  an 
eye-witness,  has  often  been  heard  to  relate  that  Andre  w  as  executed  in 
a  new  uniform  suit,  which  was  given  to  his  servant. 

While  preparing  this  page,  I  had  the  further  satisfaction  of  convers- 
ing with  Mr.  John  Applin,  of  Carver,  a  man  of  intelligence  and  reten- 
tive memory,  who  w  as  standing  within  a  few  yards  of  the  place  during 
the  tragic  scene.  He  has  no  hesitancy  in  declaring  that  the  prisoner 
was  attired  in  full  uniform,  and  that  after  the  execution  all  the  effects 
of  Andre  were  delivered  to  the  servant  to  be  returned  to  New- York. 
He  is  confident  that  the  place  of  execution  was  full  one  mile  from 
the  house  in  which  the  prisoner  had  been  confined. 

It  will  now  be  conceded  that  I  have  exonerated  my  counltymcn  from 
the  illiberal  imputation  of  having  robbed  Major  Andre  of  his  uniform 
suit. 

In  the  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  Science  and  Art,  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1834,  there  is  a  very  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  exhumation 
of  Major  Andre's  remains,  by  the  British  Consul,  James  Buchanan, 
Esq.  from  which  it  appears  he  was  stimulated  to  the  measure  by  the 
following  reasons.  Jn  the  year  1818,  a  resolution  passed  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  New- York,  directing  that  the  remains  of  Gcucral  Montgomery, 
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who  fell  at  Quebec,  should  be  removed  from  that  place  and  deposited 
in  New- York.  "  The  excitement  arising  from  that  act,"  says  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, "  led  necessarily  to  observations  and  unkindly  feelings,  and  I 
was  hourly  annoyed  by  contrasts  drawn  from  the  conduct  of  the  state 
of  New-York,  while  the  remains  of  the  British  soldier,  who  was  sacri- 
ficed in  the  service  of  his  country,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  remain 
neglected." 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  the  Consul  was  induced  to  ad- 
dress his  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  then  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  British  army.  An  order  was  promptly  obtained  from 
the  Duke  for  the  purpose,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  personally  superintended 
the  disinterment,  and  the  preparation  for  the  conveyance  to  England, 
in  a  manner  which  reflects  honor  on  his  feelings  and  character.  Hav- 
ing consulted  Mr.  Eggleso,  cabinet-maker  and  upholsterer,  of  New- 
York,  a  box  was  constructed  by  the  latter  gentleman  in  the  form  of  an 
ancient  sarcophagus,  of  mahogany,  and  covered  with  crimson  velvet, 
at  the  expense  of  one  hundred  guineas.  His  next  step  was  to  obtain 
permission  of  Governor  Clinton,  of  New- York,  to  remove  the  remains 
from  the  state,  which  was  readily  granted.  Mr.  Buchanan,  now  ac- 
companied by  the  Spanish  Consul,  Mr.  Eggleso,  and  a  few  others,  pro- 
ceeded to  Tappan,  and  the  first  house  he  inquired  at  for  information 
happened  to  be  the  same  in  which  Major  Andre  was  confined  when  a 
prisoner.  He  waited  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Demarat,  a  Baptist  minister, 
residing  in  the  village,  who  generously  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the 
honor  which  at  length  was  intended  the  memory  of  Major  Andre,  and 
promised  every  facility  m  his  power.  It  had  been  intimated  to  Mr. 
Buchanan,  that  some  person  had  gone  from  New- York  with  the  view 
of  purchasing  or  renting  the  field  from  Mr.  Demarat,  that  he  might 
extort  a  large  sum  for  the  liberty  of  opening  the  grave  ;  but,  to  his 
honor,  the  clergyman  rejected  the  proposal,  and  would  on  no  account 
recede  from  his  promise. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Mr.  Buchanan's  communication  : — 

"  We  proceeded  up  a  narrow  lane  on  a  broken  road,  with  trees  at  each  side, 
which  obscured  the  place  where  he  suffe red,  until  we  came  to  the  open ing  into 
the  field  which  at  once  led  to  an  elevated  spot  on  the  hill.  On  reaching  the 
mount,  we  found  it  commanded  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country  for  miles. 
General  Washington's  Head-Quarters,  and  the  house  in  which  he  resided,  was  dis- 
tant about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles,  but  fully  in  view.  The  army  lay  en- 
camped, chiefly  also  in  view  of  that  place,  and  must  necessarily  have  witnessed 
the  catastrophe.  The  field,  as  well  as  I  could  judge,  contained  from  eight  to  ten 
acres,  and  was  cultivated  ;  but  around  the  grave  the  plough  had  not  approached 
nearer  than  three  or  four  yards,  that  space  being  covered  with  loose  stones  thrown 
upon  and  around  the  grave  which  was  only  indicated  by  two  cedar  trees  about 
ten  feet  high.  A  small  peach-tree  had  also  been  planted  at  the  head  of  the  grave, 
by  the  kindly  feeling  of  a  lady  in  the  neighborhood. 

As  soon  as  the  stones  were  cleared  away,  and  the  grave  was  found,  not  a 
tongue  moved  amongst  the  multitude, — breathless  anxiety  was  depicted  in  every 
countenance.  When,  at  length,  one  of  the  men  cried  out  that  he  had  touched  the 
coffin,  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  at  this  moment,  that  I  found  it  necessary  lo  call 
in  the  aid  of  several  of  the  ladies  to  form  an  enlarged  circle,  so  that  all  could  see 
the  operation,  which  heing  effected,  the  men  proceeded  with  the  greatest  caution, 
and  the  clay  was  removed  with  the  hands,  as  we  soon  discovered  the  lid  of  the 
coffin  was  broken  in  the  centre.  With  great  care  the  broken  lid  was  removed,  and 
there  to  our  view  lay  the  bones  of  the  brave  Andre  in  perfect  order.  I,  among 
others,  for  the  first  time  discovered  that  he  had  been  a  small  man ;  this  observ- 
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ation  I  made  from  the  skeleton,  which  was  confirmed  by  some  other  present. 
The  roots  of  the  small  peach-tree  had  completely  surrounded  the  skull  like  a  net. 

"  After  allowing  all  the  people  to  pass  round  in  regular  order,  and  view  the 
remains  as  they  lay,  which  very  many  did  with  unfeigned  tears  and  lamentations, 
the  bones  were  carefully  removed  and  placed  in  the  sarcophagus  (the  circle  hav- 
ing been  again  formed.)  After  which  1  descended  into  the  coffin  which  was  not 
niore  than  three  feet  below  the  surface,  and  with  ray  own  hands  raked  the  dust 
together,  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  been  buried  in  his  regimentals  or  not,  as  it 
was  rumored  among  the  assemblage  that  he  was  stripped;  for  if  buried  in  his 
regimentals  1  expected  to  find  the  buttons  of  his  clothes,  which  would  have  dis- 
proved the  rumor ;  but  1  did  not  find  a  single  button,  nor  any  article,  save  a 
siring  of  leather  that  had  tied  his  hair,  in  perfect  preservation,  coiled  and  lied  as 
it  had  been  on  his  hair  at  the  time.  This  string  I  forwarded  to  his  sisters,  in  En- 
gland. I  examined  the  dust  of  the  coffin  so  minutely  (as  the  quantity  would  not 
nil  a  quart)  that  no  mistake  could  have  arisen  in  the  examination.  Let  no  un- 
worthy motive  be  attribuled  to  me  for  recording  this  fact;  I  state  it  as  one  which 
I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  for  the  reasons  given.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
whether  buttons  would  moulder  into  dust,  while  bones  and  slrings  would  remain 
perfect  and  entire  ;  but  sure  1  am  there  was  not  a  particle  of  metal  in  the  coffin. 

"  How  far  these  facts  accord  with  the  rumors  adverted  to,  others  may  judge; 
bat  it  is  useful,  that  all  these  facts  should  be  brought  to  light,  as  it  may  reasonably 
be  inferred,  that,  if  stripped,  those  who  permitted  the  outrage,  or  who  knew  of  it, 
had  no  idea  that  the  unfeeling  act  they  then  performed  would  be  blazoned  to  the 
world  near  half  a  century  after  the  event ;  or  that  the  future  historian  should  hold 
■up  such  a  procedure  to  all  honorable  men.  Having  placed  the  remains  in  the 
sarcophagus,  it  was  borne  amid  the  silent  and  unbought  regret  of  the  numerous 
assemblage,  and  deposited  in  the  worthy  pastor's  house,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
moving it  to  his  Majesty's  packet  on  the  Tuesday  following. 

0  ** J  should  be  ungrateful  did  I  omit  doing  justice  to  the  feelings  of  an  aged 
widow,  who  kept  the  turnpike  gate  on  the  way  to  New-York,  who,  upon  hearing 
the  object  of  my  visit,  declared  that  she  fell  so  much  gratified  that  the  remains 
were  to  be  removed  from  the  field  where  they  had  so  long  lain  neglected,  that  all 
carriages  should  pass  free  of  toll  on  the  occasion.    Whether  Bhe  had  this  power 

1  know  not,  but  it  marks  strongly  the  sentiments  of  the  American  people  at  large, 
as  to  a  transaction  which  a  great  part  of  the  British  public  have  forgotten,  at  least 
those  in  the  humble  walks  of  life  that  this  gate-keeper  was."  •  •  •  •»  Having 
represented  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  generous  conduct  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Demarat, 
I  recommended  that  his  Royal  Highness  should  convey  to  him  a  snuff-box  made 
out  of  one  of  the  trees  which  grew  at  the  grave,  which  1  sent  home.  Bui  my 
suggestion  was  far  outdone  bv  the  princely  munificence  of  his  Royal  Highness, 
who  ordered  a  box  to  be  made  out  of  the  tree,  and  lined  with  gold,  with  an  in- 
scription, '  From  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  De- 
inarat.'  While  speaking  of  this  act  of  liberality,  !  was  unexpectedly  honored 
with  a  silver  inkstand,  with  the  following  inscription: — 'The  surviving  sisters 
of  Major  Andre  lo  James  Buchanan,  Esq.  his  Majesty's  Consul,  New-York.' 
They  also  sent  a  silver  cup,  with  a  suitnble  inscription,  to  Mr.  Demarat.  I  need 
not  add,  that  I  cherish  this  inkstand  (which  I  am  now  using,)  and  shall  bequeath 
it  to  my  children,  as  a  memorial  which  1  prize  with  no  ordinary  feeling." 

The  remains  of  Major  Andre  were  conveyed  to  England,  and  depo- 
sited in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  monument  which  had  been 
erected  to  his  memory,  and  a  marbic  slab  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
monument,  setting  forth  their  removal  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  publication,  I  was  induced  to 
address  to  Mr.  Buchanan  the  following  letter : — 

Plymouth,  Mass.  Feb.  25.  1634. 

James  Buchanan,  Esq. — British  Consul, — 

Sir, —  1  beg  you  will  pardon  this  intrusion  from  a  stranger,  since  the  object  is 
an  explanation  of  a  circumstance,  in  which,  I  perceive,  you  have  in  common 
with  the  community  at  large,  taken  a  deep  interest.    I  allude  to  the  execution  of 
the  lamented  Major  Andre.    I  was  present  at  the  execution,  and  within  a  few 
yards  of  his  person,  and  witnessed  the  melancholy  scene  with  emotions  of  sym- 
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patby  which  will  never  be  obliterated  from  my  mind.  In  a  Journal,  in  which  I 
recorded  occurrences  at  the  tim?,  and  published,  I  asserted  that  he  was  dressed  in 
bis  royal  regimentals  and  buried  in  the  same.  This  was  my  impression  till  re- 
cently it  has  been  called  in  question,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  a  publication 
from  you,  staling  that  when  the  remains  were  disinterred  under  your  direction, 
no  indications  were  found  corroborative  of  tbe  fact.  Hence,  you  readily  inferred 
that  Major  Andre  was  outrageously  robbed  of  his  uniform.  Anxious,  as  well  to 
establish,  my  own  correctness,  as  to  repel  the  opprobrious  imputation  from  my 
countrymen,  1  na»  induced  to  enlrr  into  the  investigation  of  the  subject;  and  it 
affords  me  infinite  satisfaction  that  1  have  been  enabled  to  procure  a  document 
that  will  exonerate  those  concerned  in  the  transaction,  and  place  the  whole  affair 
in  its  true  light.  In  the  Continental  Journal  and  Weekly  Advertiser,  October 
2l>,  1760,  printed  in  Hoaton  by  John  Gill,  there  is  a  letter,  dated  Tappan,  October 
"J.  the  very  day  of  the  execution,  detailing  the  particulars,  in  which  it  is  expressly 
said,  *■  He  was  dressed  in  full  uniform,  and  after  the  execution  his  servant 
demanded  his  clothing,  which  be  received.  His  body  was  buried  near  the  gal- 
lows." This  confirms  the  correctness  of  my  assertion  that  be  suffered  in  his 
regimentals,  but  not  that  they  were  buried  with  the  body.  1  had  retired  from 
the  scene  before  the  body  was  placed  in  the  coffin,  but  1  have  a  perfect  recollec- 
tion of  seeing  him  hand  his  hat  to  the  weeping  servant  while  standing  in  the  cart. 
It  is  well  known  that  Major  Andre  was  indulged  with  permission  to  send  into 
New-York  for  his  clothes,  and  that  they  were  brought  to  him  by  his  servant.  It 
was  perfectly  natural  that  tbe  servant  should  desire  to  be  possessed  of  his  mas- 
ter's clothing,  and  there  could  be  no  kind  of  objection  to  his  receiving  them. 

1  have  been  highly  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  an  extract  from  your  letter  published 
in  the  New-York  Albion,  which  has  recently  fallen  under  my  observation.  Thia 
extract  contains  a  very  interesting  detail  of  circumstances  attending  the  exhuma- 
tion of  the  remains  of  Major  Andre  in  the  year  ItSil.  We  are  not  to  be  surprised 
that  you  felt  an  anxiety  to  ascertain  the  fact  whether  the  remains  of  that  distin- 
guished officer  were  deposited  in  the  uniform  dress,  as  a  rumor  was  prevalent  that 
he  had  been  stripped,  and  from  the  result  of  your  close  examination,  you  justly 
infer  the  negative  ;  for  undoubtedly  metal  buttons  would  have  been  in  a  state  to 
be  recognized,  although  forty-one  years  had  elapsed  ;  but  your  consecutive  infer- 
ence must  be  considered  as  entirely  gratuitous.  Your  woids  are,  "  How  far  these 
facts  accord  with  the  rumors  adverted  to,  others  may  judge ;  but  it  is  useful  that 

all  ih       facts  should  be  brought  to  light,  a*  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred,  that  if 

stripped,  those  who  permitted  the  outrage,  or  who  knew  of  it,  had  no  idea  that 
the  unfeeling  act  they  then  performed  would  be  blaxoned  to  the  world  near  half  a 
century  after  tbe  event;  or  that  the  future  historian  should  hold  up  such  a  pro- 
cedure to  all  honorable  men." 

It  is  now  rendered  unquestionable  that  tbe  uniform  was  delivered  to  his  servant 
and  returned  to  New-York  ;  if  therefore,  in  your  view,  sir,  any  stigma  is  still  at- 
tached to  those  concerned  in  that  memorable  transaction,  let  me  entreat  that  the 
above  statement  may  induce  you  not  only  to  obliterate  the  impression,  but  to  pro- 
mulgate a  conviction  to  the  "  future  historian"  that  no  part  of  that  procedure  can 
appear  censurable  in  the  view  of  *•  honorable  men." 

I  subscribe  myself  with  respect,  Ac. 

JAMES  THACHER. 

The  inquiry  has  been  frequently  made,  why  Andre  was  not  given  up 
in  exchange  for  Arnold.  The  following  paragraph  in  Col.  Hamilton's 
letter  to  a  friend,  published  in  the  Independent  Ledger,  Nov.  27,  1780, 
will  go  to  solve  that  question.  "  Arnold  or  he  must  have  been  ihe  vic- 
tim ;  the  former  was  out  of  our  power.  It  was  by  some  suspected  Ar- 
nold had  taken  his  measures  in  such  manner,  lhat  if  the  interview  had 
been  discovered  in  the  act,  it  might  have  been  in  his  power  to  sacrifice 
Andre  to  his  own  security.  This  surmise  of  double  treachery  made 
them  imagine  Clinton  might  be  induced  to  give  up  Arnold  for  Andre, 
and  a  gentleman  took  occasion  to  suggest  this  expedient  to  the  latter, 
as  a  thing  that  might  be  proposed  by  him.  He  declined  it.  The  mo- 
ment he  had  been  capable  of  so  much  frailty,  I  should  have  ceased  to 
esteem  him." 
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From  a  sense  of  justice  and  duty,  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  re- 
fute a  departure  from  historical  truth  by  a  foreign  writer,  which  ought 
to  excite  universal  indignation.  In  the  "  Biographical  Dictionary," 
by  Alexander  Chalmers,  published  in  London,  is  the  following  para- 
graph, under  the  head  of  Washington. 

"  Granting  (it  has  been  said)  that  duty  required  him  to  execute,  aa  a  spy,  the 
accomplished  Major  Andre,  true  magnanimity  would  have  prevented  him  from  in- 
sultingly erecting  in  the  view  of  that  unfortunate  officer,  the  gallows,  on  which 
he  was  to  be  hung,  several  days  before  his  execution." 

This  is  a  most  unrighteous  transgression  of  the  rules  of  justice,  can- 
dor, and  propriety,  and  it  is  discreditable  to  Mr.  Chalmers  that  he  was 
not  better  acquainted  with  the  illustrious  character  he  was  traducing, 
and  the  circumstance  he  was  transmitting  to  posterity.  True  it  is, 
that  the  scaffold  was  erected  on  the  1st  of  October,  that  being  the  day 
appointed  for  the  execution,  but  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  Gen- 
eral Robertson  from  New- York,  it  was  postponed  to  the  next  day. 
But  so  far  from  "  insultingly"  erecting  the  gallows  within  the  view  of 
that  unfortunate  officer,  it  was  more  than  a  half,  if  not  a  full  mile  from 
the  stone  house  in  which  he  was  confined,  and  there  was  a  clump  of 
wood  standing  between,  which  entirely  intercepted  the  view,  and  the 
mode  of  his  death  was  designedly  concealed  from  him  till  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  gallows,  when,  with  great  emotion,  he  expressed  his  dis- 
appointment ;  but  soon  recovering  his  firmness,  he  said,  "  It  will  be 
but  a  momentary  pang." 

As  to  true  magnanimity,  Mr.  Chalmers  must  have  been  a  novice, 
not  to  know  that  that  virtue  formed  a  prominent  characteristic  of 
Washington  ;  and  I  must  be  permitted  further  to  observe,  that  such 
was  his  sympathy  and  delicacy  on  the  trying  occasion,  that  his  hand, 
as  was  said  at  the  time,  could  scarcely  guide  the  pen  in  signing  the 
death-warrant,  and  he  was  not  seen  by  any  company  on  the  day  of  the 
execution. 

I  must  not  conclude  this  little  sketch  without  some  animadversion 
on  the  very  illiberal  sentiment  of  another  English  author. 

Stedrnan's  History  of  the  American  War,  has  been  considered  judi- 
cious and  reputable,  and,  in  general,  as  impartial  as  could  be  expected  ; 
but  the  following  passage  cannot  but  affect  the  sensibility  of  every 
American  reader.    This  is  his  sentence  : — 

"  Bright  as  the  fame  of  Washington  shall  Rhine  in  the  annals  of  America,  as 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  supporters  of  her  independence,  the  sons  of  freedom 
will  lament  the  cold  insensibility  that  did  not  sutler  him  to  interpose,  in  order  to 
rescue  from  his  fate  bo  gallant  an  officer,  and  even  could  withhold  from  him  the 
poor  consolation  of  meeting  death  like  a  soldier  ;  whilst  a  glance  of  indignation 
shall  dart  from  the  eyes  of  her  fair  and  compassionate  daughters,  softened  only 
by  the  tear  of  pity  for  the  fate  of  the  accomplished  Andre." 

Mr.  Stedman  served  under  Sir  William  Howe,  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, and  the  Marquis  Cornwallis.  It  is  impossible,  therelore,  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  war  among  all  civilized 
nations,  that  spies  shall  suffer  death,  and  that  in  all  armies  the  cus- 
tomary mode  is  by  hanging.  Let  Mr.  Stedman  and  Mr.  Chalmers 
recollect  how  many  unfortunate  persons  from  our  army  suffered  this 
ignominious  punishment  as  spies,  by  the  British  commanders.    If  an 
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example  of  the  want  of  true  magnanimity,  or  of  "  cold  insensibility," 
need  be  specified,  I  will  refer  to  one  which  ought  to  silence  every 
complaint  from  that  quarter.  I  cite  from  tny  Military  Journal  a  nar- 
rative written  by  the  late  Major  General  Hull,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Hannah  Adams's  History  of  New-England.  On  a  certain 
occasion,  General  Washington  was  exceedingly  desirous  to  obtain 
some  direct  information  respecting  the  situation,  strength,  and  future 
movements  of  the  enemy.  He  requested  Colonel  Knowlton,  who 
commanded  a  regiment  of  light  infantry,  which  formed  the  van  of  the 
American  army,  to  adopt  some  mode  of  gaining  the  necessary  inform- 
ation. Colonel  Knowlton  communicated  this  request  to  Captain 
Hale,  of  Connecticut,  who  was  then  a  captain  in  his  regiment.  This 
young  officer,  animated  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  considering  that  an 
opportunity  presented  itself  by  which  he  might  be  useful  to  his  coun- 
try, at  once  offered  himself  a  volunteer  for  this  hazardous  service.  He 
passed  in  disguise  to  Long-Island,  examined  every  part  of  the  British 
army,  and  obtained  the  best  possible  information  respecting  their  situ- 
ation and  future  operations.  In  his  attempt  to  return,  he  was  appre- 
hended, carried  before  Sir  William  Howe,  and  the  proof  of  his  object 
was  so  clear,  that  he  frankly  acknowledged  who  he  was,  and  what 
were  his  views.  Sir  William  Howe  at  once  gave  an  order  to  the 
Provost  Marshal  to  execute  him  the  next  morning.  The  order  was 
accordingly  executed  in  a  most  unfeeling  manner,  and  by  as  great  a 
savage  as  ever  disgraced  humanity.  A  clergyman,  whose  attendance 
he  desired,  was  refused  him  ;  a  Bible,  for  a  moment's  devotion,  was  not 
procured,  though  he  requested  it.  Letters,  which,  on  the  morning  of 
his  execution,  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  and  other  friends,  were 
destroyed ;  and  this  very  extraordinary  reason  given  by  the  Provost 
Marshal, — that  the  rebels  should  not  know  they  had  a  man  in  their 
army  who  could  die  with  so  much  firmness.  Unknown  to  all  around 
him,  without  a  single  friend  to  offer  him  the  least  consolation,  thus 
fell  as  amiable  and  as  worthy  a  young  man  as  America  could  boast, 
with  this  as  his  dying  observation, — "  That  he  only  lamented  he  had 
but  one  life  to  lose  for  his  country."  Though  the  manner  of  his  exe- 
cution will  ever  be  abhorred  by  every  friend  to  humanity  and  religion, 
yet  there  cannot  be  a  question  but  that  the  sentence  was  conformable 
to  the  rules  of  war,  and  the  practice  of  nations  in  similar  cases.  It  is, 
however,  a  justice  due  to  the  character  of  Captain  Hale,  to  observe, 
that  his  motives  for  engaging  in  this  service,  were  entirely  different 
from  those  which  generally  influence  others  in  similar  circumstances. 
Neither  expectation  of  promotion,  nor  pecuniary  reward,  induced  him 
to  this  attempt.  A  sense  of  duty,  a  hope  that  he  might  in  this  way  be 
useful  to  his  country,  and  an  opinion  he  had  adopted,  that  every  kind 
of  service,  necessary  to  the  public  good,  became  honorable  by  being 
necessary,  were  the  great  motives  which  induced  him  to  engage  in  an 
enterprise,  by  which  his  connections  lost  a  most  amiable  friend,  and 
his  country  one  of  its  most  promising  supporters. 

The  fate  of  this  most  unfortunate  young  man,  excites  the  most 
interesting  reflections.  To  see  such  a  character  in  the  flower  of 
youth, — cheerfully  treading  in  the  most  hazardous  paths,  influenced  by 
the  purest  intentions,  and  only  emulous  to  do  good  to  his  country, 
without  the  imputation  of  a  crime,— fall  a  victim  to  policy,  moM  have 
vol.  vi.  47 
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been  wounding  to  the  feelings  even  of  his  enemies.  Should  a  com- 
parison be  drawn  between  Major  Andre  and  Captain  Hale,  injustice 
would  be  done  to  the  latter,  should  he  not  be  placed  on  equal  ground 
with  the  former.  Whilst  almost  every  historian  of  the  Revolution  has 
celebrated  the  virtues  and  lamented  the  fate  of  Andre,  Hale  has  re- 
mained unnoticed,  and  it  is  scarcely  known  that  such  a  character  ever 
existed.  To  the  memory  of  Andre  his  country  has  erected  the  most 
magnificent  monument,  and  bestowed  on  his  family  the  highest  honors 
and  most  liberal  rewards.  To  the  memory  of  Hale  not  a  stone  has 
been  erected,  nor  an  inscription  to  preserve  his  ashes  from  insult. 
Now  let  the  reader  draw  the  striking  contrast  between  the  conduct  of 
the  royalists  and  the  Americans,  on  an  occasion  where  the  duties  of 
humanity  and  benevolence  were  equally  and  imperiously  demanded. 
In  which  instance  was  a  want  of  "  true  magnanimity,"  or  a  "  cold 
insensibility,"  most  clearly  manifested?  Hale  was  summarily  con- 
demned and  executed  by  the  fiat  of  a  single  voice ;  Andre  passed 
through  a  solemn  trial,  before  a  tribunal  consisting  of  fourteen  officers 
of  the  highest  rank  and  respectability,  two  of  whom,  the  Baron  Steu- 
ben and  General  Lafayette,  were  Europeans.  It  is,  however,  a  matter 
for  sorrowful  reflection,  that  either  of  these  gallant  officers  should  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  laws  of  war. 

It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  that  I  am  permitted  to  announce 
that  Mr.  Sparks  will  very  shortly  favor  the  public  with  a  full  narrative 
of  the  affair  of  Arnold  and  Andre.  This  gentleman  has  given  to  the 
subject  the  fullest  investigation,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
possessed  himself  of  documents  and  information  which  will  enable  him 
to  furnish  a  history  more  complete  and  correct  than  has  ever  been 
published. 

After  the  foregoing  pages  were  prepared  for  the  press,  I  had  the 
special  satisfaction  to  be  apprised  that  my  letter  to  Mr.  Buchanan  had 
been  favorably  received  and  duly  appreciated.  He  directed  it  to  be 
published  in  the  New- York  Albion,  accompanied  with  the  following 
note  to  the  editor.  I  have  said  special  satisfaction  because  Consul 
Buchanan  has,  in  this  instance,  manifested  an  urbane  and  courteous 
spirit,  directly  the  reverse  of  too  many  writers  from  beyond  the  Atlan- 
tic, who  are  laboring  to  perpetuate  prejudice  and  undignified  senti- 
ments between  the  two  nations. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Albion. 

Sir,— I  request,  as  an  act  of  justice,  that  you  will  c'ive  an  early  insertion  to 
the  letter  herewith  sent,  which  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  from  Dr.  Thacher. 
It  not  only  in  my  mind,  hut  I  should  hope  in  the  minds  of  all  who  may  have  read 
my  narrative,  or  have,  through  other  statements,  heard  the  charge,  render  incul- 
pable all  whose  duty  required  their  attendance  on  the  tragic  act  referred  to. 
Through  this  public  medium  I  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Doctor  for  his 
well-timed  communication,  which  I  shall  forward  to  the  editor  of  the  United 
Service  Journal,  in  London,  so  that  the  explanation  may  circulate  wherever  the 
statement  has  reached.  I  hare  the  honor  to  be,  dec. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

British  Consulate,  Nne-Yorli,  March  7,  1834. 

Among  the  surviversof  the  revolutionary  army  from  whom  I  solicit- 
ed information  on  the  interesting  subject  in  question,  is  Major  Benja- 
min Russell,  who,  in  reply,  has  honored  me  with  the  very  excellent 
letter  herewith  subjoined. 
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Boston,  129  March,  1834. 

Dr.  Jama  Tharher, 

Dear  Sir,— Circumstances  beyond  my  control  have  delayed  this  answer  to  your 
letter  from  Plymouth,  received  last  month,  in  relation  to  your  Revolutionary 
Military  Journal.  You  mention,  that  having  received  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
Jared  Sparks,  expressing  doubts  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  in  your  journal, 
that  Major  Andre  icas  executed  in  his  royal  uniform,  you  request  me  to  give  my 
recollections  on  the  subject.  1  cheerfully  comply,  and  to  oblige  an  old  friend  and 
fellow-soldier,  will  add  my  pebble,  to  the  pile  of  revolutionary  testimony,  although 
at  the  expense  of  tedious  repetition. 

I  must,  however,  express  my  surprise,  that  the  revolutionary  event  of  Major 
Andre's  execution  in  his  regimental*,— « hich  was  witnessed  by  many  hundreds 
if  not  thousands  of  spectators,— some  of  whom  must  now  be  living,— should  have 
escaped  the  researches  of  our  intelligent,  able,  and  accurate  American  Historian. 

In  relation  to  the  execution  of  jintlrc,  it  happened  to  be  my  tour,  as  n  soldier  of 
the  Massachusetts  line,  to  be  on  duty  on  the  occasion,  and  to  be  posted  in  a  situa- 
tion where  I  could  distinctly  observe  every  part  of  the  deportment  of  the  gallant 
sufferer,  and  hear  every  word  he  uttered.  My  recollections  of  them  are  fresh,  but 
1  much  fear,  at  this  remote  period,  the  details  will  be  considered  as  a  twice-told 
tale.  However,  as  you  remark,  that  the  execution  in  question  has  afforded  one  of 
the  most  memorable  events  of  our  revolutionary  struggle ;  has  excited  deep  in- 
terest and  feeling  on  both  Bides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  even  at  this  late  period,  is 
understood  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  country,  I  shall  venture  to  give  them,  as 
they  exist  in  my  memory,  as  a  supplementary  test  of  the  accuracy  of  your  Revo- 
lutionary Journal.  Most  of  them  have  been  long  familiar  to  you  and  many  others ; 
but  some  may  be  new.    Do  with  them  as  you  please. 

Major  Andre  was  executed  on  the  2d  October,  17e0,  in  the  Dutch  village  of 
Tappan,  (Orangetown.)  He  was  dressed  in  the  rich  uniform  of  a  British  Staff 
Officer,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  sash,  gorget,  sword  and  spurs.  The 
place  of  execution  was  near  the  centre  of  the  encampment  of  the  American  Grand 
Army,  and  in  full  view  of  many  of  its  regiments  The  lofty  gibbet  was  surround- 
ed by  an  exterior  guard  of  nearly  five  hundred  Infantry,  with  an  inner  guard  of  a 
captain's  command.  None  were  admitted  within  the  square  but  the  officers  on 
duty  and  the  Assistants  of  the  Provost  Marshal.  The  spectators  outside  the 
square  were  very  numerous.  Proceeding  to  the  place  of  execution,  under  the 
above  guard,  Andre  was  accompanied  by  two  of  the  officers  of  the  inner  guard, 
which  ne  at  first,  as  I  learned,  thought  had  been  detailed  as  his  executioners.  He 
had  previously  requested  of  General  Washington  the  favor  of  dying  the  death  of 
a  soldier.  This  mode  of  death  the  high  sense  of  duly  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
could  »ot  grant,  and  his  delicacy  forbade  him  to  announce  his  determination  in 
an  answer.  The  officers  of  the  American  Army  performing  duty  on  horseback, 
with  General  Greene  at  their  head,  were  formed  in  line  on  the  road.  To  those, 
whom  Major  Andre  knew,  particularly  those  who  made  part  of  the  Board  of  Gen- 
eral Officers  who  pronounced  on  his  fate,  he  paid  the  salute  of  the  hat,  and  re- 
ceived the  adieus  of  all  with  ease  and  complacency.  The  Commander-in-Chief 
and  Staff  were  not  present  at  the  execution  ;  and  this  mark  of  decorum,  I  was 
told,  was  feelingly  appreciated  by  the  sufferer. 

Your  Journal,  dear  sir,  has  given  a  very  accurate  report  of  the  remarks  made 
by  Major  Andre  on  this  impressive  occasion.  When  the  procession  moved  on  the 
main  road,  the  gallows  was  not  visible;  but  when  it  wheeled  at  an  angle,  the 
place  of  execution  was  seen  directly  in  front.  On  viewing  it,  the  sufferer  made  a 
hall,  and  exhibited  emotion.  To  an  inquiry  made  by  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
Major  Andre  gave  the  answer  recorded  in  your  work  : — "  /  am  reconciled  to  my 
death,  but  detest  the  mode  of  it."  The  captain  rejoined — u  It  is  unaroidable.  sir.  ' 
Arrived  at  the  scaffold,  Andre,  after  a  short  conversation  with  his  servant,  (who 
arrested  much  attention  by  the  vehemence  of  his  grief  and  loud  lamentation.)  as- 
cended with  gaiety  the  baggage- wagon.  The  General  Order  of  execution  was 
then  read  by,  I  believe.  Colonel  Scammell,  our  Deputy  Adjutant-General,  and 
the  highly-gifted  and  gallant  New-Hampshire  officer,  who  afterwards  fell  at  York- 
town.  1  he  reading  was  very  impressive,  and  at  the  conclusion  Mnjor  Andre  un- 
covered, bowed  to  the  General  and  other  officers,  and  said,  with  dignity  and  firm- 
ness. "  .ill  I  request  of  nou.  gentlemen,  is  that  you  will  bear  witness  to  the  tcorld 
that  I  die  like  a  brare  man  "  He  added  nothing  more  aloud,  but  while  the  prepar- 
ations for  immediate  execution  were  being  made,  he  said,  in  an  under  tone,  "  ft 
vsill  be  but  a  momentary  pang." 
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Thus  died  Major  John  Andre,  Adjutant-General  to  the  British  Army.  The 
sympathy  of  the  American  officers  was  universally  expressed,  and  the  Father  of 
our  Country,  in  announcing  his  death  to  Congress,  pronounced  that  he  met  his 
fate  like  a  brave  man. 

It  was  stated  at  the  time  in  England,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  America,  that  he 
was  buried  in  his  regimentals.  This  was  believed  for  a  long  time,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  suspicion,  if  not  assertion,  that  his  grave  had  been  violated  by  our  country- 
men, as  it  was  found,  on  the  exhumation  of  his  remains,  forty  years  aAer  his  ex- 
ecution, that  none  of  the  buttons  of  his  drees  had  been  found  in  his  grave.  This 
matter  you  have  recently  and  satisfactorily  put  to-rights ;  and  1  can  add  my  testi- 
mony, to  that  of  others,  that  1  saw  the  servant  of  Andre  receive  the  military  hat 
and  stock  of  his  master,  immediately  before  the  execution.  I  did  not  see  the 
body  placed  in  the  coffin,  but  I  did  see,  as  I  marched  by  the  grave,  that  servant 
•landing  near  it,  and  evidently  overseeing  the  interment.  On  this  subject  I  will 
only  add,  that  after  the  execution  of  Andre,  the  American  Army  remained  in  its 
encampment  five  days,  and  that,  during  that  time,  no  indignity  or  violence  was, 
or  could  have  been,  offered  to  the  grave. 

The  simple  facts  respecting  Andre's  uniform  are,  that  he  wore  it  when  he  land- 
ed from  the  sloop  of  war,  Vulture,  and  during  his  interview  with  Arnold  at  Hav- 
erstraw  ;  that  he  left  his  regimentals  there,  and  assumed  a  citizen's  dress,  in  which 
he  was  captured  ;  and  sent  to  the  American  army,  where  he  was  tried  (or  exam- 
ined) in  that  dress.  That  he  had  General  Washington's  permission  to  receive 
elothes  and  linen  ;  that  after  his  condemnation  as  a  British  officer,  he  resumed  his 
regimentals— was  executed  in  them,  and  that  they  were  taken  into  custody  bv  his 
servant,  and,  as  I  was  credibly  informed,  in  1783,  were  by  him  carried  to  New- York 
on  his  return  thither. 

An  error  has  been  circulated,  upon  respectable  authority,  that  Andre  was  exe- 
cuted as  John  Anderson,  (the  citizen  name  he  had  assumed  when  captured,)  and 
not  as  Major  Andre.  This  error  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  particularly  con- 
tradicted ;  but  there  is  ample  evidence  of  its  incorrectness,  and  a  good  opportu- 
nity is  now  afforded  to  adduce  it.  It  is  important,  I  think,  that  the  public  of  Europe 
and  America  should  know  the  facts  in  the  case.  They  are  furnished  in  official 
documents.  First— In  Andre's  letter  to  General  Washington,  dated,  Salem,  New- 
York,  written  the  next  day  after  his  capture  at  Tarry -town,  in  which  he  save 
— '*  The  person  in  your  possession  is  Major  John  Andre,  Adjutant-General  to  the 
British  army  ;"  and  to  this  letter  he  adds  his  signature  as  above.  Second — Gen- 
eral Washington's  order,  dated  September  29,  178(1,  for  convening  the  Board  of 
General  Officers,  in  which  he  says — "  Major  Andre,  Adjutant-General  to  the 
British  army  will  be  brought  before  you."  Third— The  judgement  of  the  above 
Board  of  Officers,  (signed  by  General  Nathaniel  Greene,  and  thirteen  other  gen-  * 
eral  officers,)  says — "  that  Major  Andre,  Adjutant-General  to  the  British  army, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  Spy  from  the  enemy,  and  ought  to  suffer  death." 
Fourth— The  General  Order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  dated  September  30, 
approving  the  above  opinion,  and  ordering  the  execution  of  Major  Andre;  and 
lastly,  the  General  Order  of  Execution  of  the  second  of  October,  orders  "  the  exe- 
cution on  that  day  of  Major  Andre,  Adjutant-General  of  the  British  Army." 

This  mass  of  testimony  is  amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  one  that  Major  An- 
dre was  nor  exeeuted  as  John  Anderson.  In  no  one  of  the  preceding  documents 
is  the  name  of  John  Anderson  mentioned  or  alluded  to. 

Thus,  my  worthy  friend,  I  have  endeavored  to  comply  with  your  patriotic  de- 
sire. The  details  have  been  extended  to  an  unusual  and  regretted  length.  My 
object— and  I  know  it  accords  with  yours— has  been  to  establish  three  disputed 
points  —Tint  Andre,  although  executed  in  his  royal  uniform,  was  not  buried  in 
it: — That  his  grave  was  not  violated  :  and,  That  he  was  executed  with  the  de» 
corum  worthy  of  a  generous  enemy  to  a  gallant  officer,  and  not  as  a  private  male- 
factor. 

1  have  only  room  to  repeat  the  esteem  and  reraect,  with  which  I  remain 

Your  friend  and  fellow-citizen. 

BENJAMIN  RUSSELL. 
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After  the  following  article  was  written,  we  found  the  leading  idea 
expressed  in  a  single  paragraph  of  the  introduction  to  the  author's  last 
edition  of  Ivanhoe,  which,  by  some  mischance,  had  never  until  then 
met  our  eyes.  We  cannot,  however,  consent  to  deprive  the  world  of 
the  benefit  of  our  own  thoughts.  We  never  approved,  and  therefore 
would  not  imitate,  the  conduct  of  a  rich  old  man,  who,  having  in- 
serted the  name  of  a  young  kinsman  in  his  will,  afterwards  erased 
it,  because  he  learned,  that  a  much  greater  legacy  had  been  left 
to  the  young  man  from  a  different  quarter.  We  trust  that  the 
world  will  appreciate  our  motives,  and  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  the 
gift.  It  will  not  do  for  little  streams  to  cease  flowing  into  the  ocean, 
because  the  Amazon  happens  to  pour  his  monstrous  floods  into  the 
same  reservoir.  Justice,  however,  compels  us  to  add,  that  the  ocean 
would  owe  these  little  streams  small  thanks,  if  they  stole  their  waters 
from  larger  streams,  and,  after  long  and  wasteful  routes,  gave  to  the 
ocean  only  miserable,  dribbling  remnants  of  the  ample  treasures  which 
they  stole;  thus  aptly  enough  reminding  one  of  that  part  of  the  tax- 
gatherer's  proceeds,  which  is  finally  spent  for  the  nation's  good. 

Novels,  in  their  numberless  forms,  make  so  large  a  part  of  the  read- 
ing and  instruction  of  the  young,  that  it  is  well  to  inquire  into  their 
character  and  influence.  Natural  philosophy,  moral  duty,  religious 
principle,  the  science  of  legislation,  the  doctrines  of  political  economy, 
are  all  taught  in  novels.  Thus,  if  we  have  no  royal  road  to  knowledge, 
we  have,  what  is  much  more  agreeable,  a  "  primrose  path,"  strewed 
with  the  flowers  of  fiction,  which  leads  not  only  to  heaven,  but  to  the 
summit  of  every  moral,  political,  and  scientific  attainment.  Children, 
upon  the  threshold  of  life,  with  a  whole  world  of  new  and  wonderful 
objects,  spread  around  or  all  sides  to  engage  their  thoughts  and  swell 
their  little  hearts  with  emotions  too  strong  to  be  expressed  otherwise 
than  by  glowing  looks  and  inarticulate  exclamations  of  delight,  are  not 
permitted  to  go  forth  and  examine  for  themselves  the  thousand  beau- 
tiful forms,  which  nature  has  thrown  out  as  traps,  with  which  to  catch 
their  simple  minds,  and,  as  it  were,  decoy  them  into  reflection. 
Nature  is  too  clumsy  a  mistress.  Their  buoyant  spirits  must  be  broken 
down  by  the  monotonous  confinement  of  a  school-room  ;  and,  lest  the 
healthful  flush  should  by  any  accident  be  restored  to  their  cheeks  by 
an  occasional  frolic  with  the  pure  breezes  of  heaven,  their  leisure  hours 
must  be  employed  in  torturing  them  into  a  fondness  for  music,  (if  it  is 
their  misfortune  to  be  girls,)  and  initiating  them  into  the  mysteries 
of  fiction.  Stories  are  the  first  books  that  are  put  into  their  hands, 
whether  at  home  or  at  school.  If  they  wish  for  amusement,  a  story  is 
provided  ;  if  instruction  is  wanted,  a  story  is  provided.  If  they  have 
done  wrong  and  need  correction,  a  story  is  read  to  them.  If  they  have 
done  well  and  need  encouragement,  a  story  is  read  to  them.  And 
when  childhood  is  passed,  stories  are  still  their  meat  and  their  drink. 
History  is  taught  in  stories,  where  fiction  and  reality  are  so  blended, 
that  the  child's  instinctive  love  of  truth,  and  original  perception  of 
truth,  (a  faculty  which  neither  phrenologists  nor  metaphysicians  have 
yet  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover,)  may  be  fairly  exercised  in  sepa- 
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rating  what  is  true  from  what  is  false.  The  Bible  itself  is  so  diluted 
with  fiction  as  to  be  transformed  into  story-books  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  the  young,  and  stories  are  written  to  enforce  its  precepts  and 
illustrate  its  truths.  Now  we  beg  to  have  it  understood,  that  we  have 
no  thoughts  of  making  a  serious  attack  upon  the  armies  of  fiction, 
which  have  besieged  the  very  nurseries  of  our  nation,  and  have  led  all 
away  captive,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex.  We  choose  not  to  enter 
the  lists  with  such  fearful  odds  against  us,  until  we  have  burnished  our 
armor,  improved  our  skill,  and  renewed  our  courage. 

Leaving  fiction  in  general  to  whatever  fortune  may  await  it,  we 
would  seriously  ask,  What  are  the  character  and  influence  of  those 
tales  that  are  usually  called  moral  tales  ?  Unless  oar  occasional  ex- 
cursions into  these  regions  have  been  singularly  unfortunate,  a  moral 
tale,  as  the  term  is  generally  understood  by  readers  and  writers,  is  a 
tale  in  which  virtue  is  rewarded  with  temporal  prosperity,  and  vice 
punished  by  temporal  adversity.  Great  honor,  or  great  riches,  or 
both  united,  are  the  attendants  of  virtue  in  all  its  forms,  while  vice  is 
sure  to  be  followed  by  disgrace  and  poverty.  Thus  Dick  Whittington 
— our  critical  readers  must  excuse  us  if  we  miscall  names  and  mis-state 
incidents;  it  is  a  long  time  since  we  read  these  books,  and  we  were 
never  critically  conversant  with  them — Dick  Whittington,  an  excellent 
boy,  makes  an  immense  fortune  by  means  of  a  cat ;  and  another  gen- 
erous boy,  whom  we  once  knew,  but  whose  name  we  have  forgotten, 
having  saved  the  lives  of  an  old  horse,  a  blind  man,  and  a  lame  sailor, 
is  himself,  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  three,  delivered  from  the  murder- 
ous hands  of  a  company  of  robbers  ; — events  equally  Natural  and  in- 
structive ! 

But  we  are  behind  our  age.  These  books  have  been  long  banished. 
Only  a  tattered  fragment  here  and  there  is  left  for  the  amusement  and 
edification  of  our  children.  Tom  Thumb  is  no  longer  allowed  to  play 
his  pranks  for  their  benefit.  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  has  been  forced  to 
yield  to  a  champion  more  potent  than  himseif.  Robin  Hood  has 
ceased  to  perform  his  exploits  at  juvenile  concerts,  and  has  taken  for 
himself  a  high  place  in  perhaps  the  most  delightful  of  romances.  The 
whole  race  of  tales,  that  amused  our  childish  hours,  has  been 
swept  away,  and  forms  that  we  hardly  know  now  occupy  their 
places.  But,  in  the  popular  school-books  of  the  day,  we  read  of  one 
boy,  whose  integrity  and  courage  in  guarding  a  pedler's  wagon,  are 
recompensed  by  a  basket  of  oranges  ;  while  the  wicked  boy,  that  at- 
tempted to  steal,  is  punished  by  a  severe  kick  from  a  horse.  A 
bad  boy,  who  lied,  and  thereby  exposed  a  favorite  dog  to  the  imminent 
peril  of  a  whipping,  is  himself  whipped  and  sent  supperless  to  bed  ; 
but  his  honest  brother,  who  told  the  truth,  has  the  dog  given  to  him  as 
a  recompense  for  his  veracity.  And,  generally,  the  retributive  justice 
of  the  ancient  dame,  who  lived  in  a  shoe,  with  a  larger  family  than  she 
could  well  manage,  seems  to  have  served  as  a  model  for  no  small  por- 
tion of  moral  stories  for  the  nursery. 

But  let  us  come  to  works  intended  for  children  of  a  larger  growth. 
The  same  principle  is  still  acted  upon  by  novelists,  and  approved  by 
moral  sages.  A  novel  is  generally  said  to  have  a  moral  or  immoral 
effect,  according  as  virtue  and  vice  are  recompensed  with  the  good  or 
evil  things  of  this  world.    It  would  certainly  be  great  folly  to  assert, 
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that  this  is  always  wrong.    Many  virtues  naturally  lead  to  worldly 

prosperity.  Thus  he,  who  would  set  forth  the  claims  of  frugality,  will 
but  poorly  succeed  iu  his  undertaking,  should  he  leave  his  frugal  hero 
in  the  arms  of  want.  Frugality  is  a  virtue  of  this  world,  and,  unless  it 
receive  its  reward  here,  it  must  go  uu recompensed.  Besides,  it  is  just 
as  natural,  that  frugality  should  lead  to  riches,  and  that  ostentatious 
extravagance  should  lead  to  poverty,  as  that  any  cause  should  produce 
its  legitimate  effect.  But  when  benevolence,  or  a  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice, meets  with  worldly  success,  we  see,  at  once,  that  the  result  is 
purely  accidental  ;  and  if,  in  a  work  of  fiction,  the  personages  distin- 
guished fur  these  qualities  should  he  thus  rewarded,  it  is  wholly  by  an 
act  of  gratuitous  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  author.  There  is  no  more 
connexion  between  the  conduct  and  the  reward,  than  between  Noah's 
ark  and  St.  l'aul's  shipwreck,  and  every  attempt  to  connect  them  to- 
gether, by  indissoluble  ties,  will  be  not  only  vain  and  nugatory,  but 
positively  injurious.  In  the  novel  called  "  Discipline,"  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  parties  concerned  are  the  natural  consequences  ol  their 
conduct  ;  and  so  far  the  moral  is  perfect.  But  when  the  heroine,  with  « 
a  spirit  broken  nnd  humbled  by  affliction,  flees  to  religion  as  to  the 
only  sanctuary  that  is  left,  and  at  length  is  rewarded  for  her  piety,  by 
the  consummation  of  her  earthly  wishes,  the  natural  succession  of 
cause  and  effect  is  disregarded,  and  the  high  claims  of  religious  hope 
and  comfort  are  degraded.  Yet,  had  she  been  left  to  struggle  with 
adversity  through  life,  with  no  other  reward  than  that  mental  peace 
which  only  a  high  consciousness  of  honorable  exertion,  united  with  a 
strong  religious  faith,  can  give,  most  of  those,  who  sit  in  judgement 
upon  such  matters,  would  have  been  dissatisfied.  Paul  Clifford  is  an 
immoral  novel.  Why  ?  Because  the  hero,  notwithstanding  his  many 
ciimes,  is  finally  rewarded  with  the  object  of  his  affections  and  a  com- 
petent estate.  So  say  nine  tenths  of  the  critics,  who  condemn  the 
work.  And  in  truth  his  exploits  are  crowned  with  a  more  prosperous 
issue  than  gentlemen  of  the  profession  are  generally  blessed  with.  He 
attains,  if  not  to  a  more  elevated,  at  least  to  a  more  enviable,  station 
than  robbers  generally  reach.  But  who  does  not  see  that  this  result  is 
compatible  neither  with  the  laws  of  society,  nor  with  the  order  of  na- 
ture ?  The  fault  is  not,  that  crime  is  rewarded  with  great  prosperity, 
but  that  the  recompense  is  altogether  arbitrary  and  unnatural  ;  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  thus  arbitrary  and  unnatural,  will  prevent  any  person, 
who  does  not  more  richly  deserve  a  strait  jacket  than  a  halter,  from 
following  the  example  through  hope  of  obtaining  the  reward.  The 
enormity  of  the  crime,  and  the  utter  disregard  for  its  consequences, 
arc  such,  that  no  rational  creature  can  be  misled  by  them.  The  cause 
of  good  principles  suffers  far  less  from  attempts  to  lead  crime  through 
the  high-ways  of  worldly  greatness,  and  finally  scat  it  upon  thrones  of 
worldly  prosperity  and  grandeur,  than  from  attempts  to  disguise  virtue 
under  a  garb  bedizened  with  mundane  ornaments  that  she  despises, 
while  she  is  holding  out  to  her  followers  temporal  rewards,  which  she 
never  covets  and  seldom  obtains.  Her  own  native  beauties  are  con- 
cealed by  every  attempt  to  trick  them  out  or  set  them  off  with  foreign 
splendors  ;  and  her  great  but  unpretending  premiums  lose  their  dignity 
and  attraction,  when  hid  beneath  a  cloud  of  earthly  pretensions. 

Far  belter  is  it  to  pursue  the  course  which  is  pointed  out.  in  the 
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world  of  God's  providence,  where  the  good  and  the  bad,  so  far  as  out- 
ward prosperity  is  concerned,  are  placed  on  equal  terms.    If  virtue 

were  rewarded  here  by  the  immediate  gifts  of  fortune,  worldly 
men  would  be  virtuous  from  self-interest ;  and,  though  honesty 
i >  tiie  t><.\-t  policy,  H  iia-  I"  '  n  wi  ll  -ml,  that  In-,  who  i<  bone.M  because 
it  is  the  best  policy,  is  little  better  than  a  knave.  We  would  not, 
therefore,  change  the  order  of  nature;  still  less  should  it  be  distorted 
and  misrepresented  in  works  of  fiction.  The  fraud  must  sooner  or 
later  be  detected.  The  young  enthusiast,  whose  notions  of  life  are 
drawn  from  moral  novels,  comes  into  the  world,  and  finds  that  for- 
tune, in  the  actual  distribution  of  her  gifts,  is  not  so  favorable  to  virtue 
as  he  had  supposed.  He  there,  at  least  sometimes,  sees  virtue  clothed 
in  rags,  while  vice  flutters  in  brocade  ;  and,  as  the  books  he  has  read 
teach  him  to  look  no  farther  than  to  present  and  apparent  success,  his 
confidence  is  shaken.  The  good  principles,  which  have  been  estab- 
lished in  his  mind  on  this  false  basis,  cannot  bear  up  against  the 
stormy  temptations  which  assail  them.  But  the  experienced  man,  who 
reads  these  works,  at  once  detects  the  fallacy  of  such  representations. 
Of  course,  they  have  no  good  effect  upon  him.  Hut  there  is  an  evil 
influence.  As  the  strenuous  advocates  of  virtue  make  such  an  outcry 
when  it  is  not  rewarded  in  this  way,  and  are  so  perfectly  satisfied  when 
it  is  thus  rewarded,  the  obvious  inference  of  those,  w  hose  morals  arc  of 
a  doubtful  character,  is,  that  vittue  has  no  higher  rewards  to  offer,  no 
higher  claims  to  advance.  In  belief  they  may  not  confess  this  even  to 
their  own  hearts  ;  but  it  imperceptibly  creeps  into  their  practical  opin- 
ions, and  acts  upon  their  conduct.  Thus  in  novels — and  especially  in 
the  most  moral — there  is  quite  too  much  importance  attached  to  wealth 
and  fame — mere  worldly  splendor  and  opulence.  But  if  virtue  is  to 
be  followed  for  such  a  recompense,  why  is  vice  to  be  rejected  when  it 
offers  the  same  or  greater  advantages?  Better  that  no  reward  were 
offered,  than  that  our  understandings  should  he  insulted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  premium,  which  is  seldom  paid,  or  our  eyes  turned  aside 
from  the  really  great  reward  which  a  higher  authority  has  promised,  to 
gaze  upon  the  tinsel  baubles,  by  which  inexperienced  children  and 
weak-sighted  men  are  too  often  dazzled,  blinded,  and  deceived. 

Virtue  loves  not  such  trumpery.  She  has  no  desire  to  be  tricked 
out  with  such  finery.  It  is  not  in  keeping  with  her  character,  to  cheat 
men  into  a  love  of  her  beauties,  or  to  attract  men  by  favors,  which 
vice  equally  confers.  The  moral  novelist  should  proceed  on  other 
grounds.  He  should  permit  fortune  to  remain  as  she  is,  and  indiscrim- 
inately heap  her  favors  on  the  good  and  bad.  He  should  take  a  higher 
stand  and  show  the  power  and  claims  of  virtue  to  be  great, — not  because 
the  world  honors  it,  but  in  despite  of  the  world. 

Look  to  the  records  of  our  race.  Upon  what  virtuous  characters 
does  the  mind  dwell  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  devotion  ?  Upon 
those  who  enjoyed  the  goods  of  this  life  ?  Are  they  the  men,  who  have 
done  most  to  kindle  in  our  hearts  the  flame  of  holy  zeal,  to  fill  our 
souls  with  the  admiration  of  what  is  cood  and  great?  Are  they  the 
men,  Upon  whose  lives  we  love  to  dwell,  whose  actions  we  delight  to 
contemplate,  from  whose  works,  as  shown  in  the  pages  of  history,  we 
come  away  with  minds  purified,  principles  confirmed,  and  resolutions 
strengthened  ?    O  no.    It  is  the  sufferer,  the  suffering  patriot,  the 
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suffering  advocate  of  truth,  the  suffering  foe  to  corruption,  the  suffer- 
ing supporter  of  a  falling  state,  the  suffering  martyr,  whose  example 
acts  most  powerfully  upon  our  souls.  From  the  flames  of  suffering 
martyrdom  a  voice  speaks  louder  than  from  the  highest  throne  of  earth- 
ly grandeur.  From  the  scaffold  of  suffering  virtue  comes  forth  a  stream, 
which  does  more  to  purify  our  nature  than  all  the  costly  ablutions  of 
pontifical  pride.  The  grave  cannot  hold  a  martyred  saint.  He,  who 
has  manfully  withstood  the  progress  of  error, — who,  in  the  face  of  a  cor- 
rupt world  and  at  the  cost  of  worldly  hopes,  has  maintained  his  integ- 
rity,— he,  who,  single  handed  and  alone,  has  resisted  an  evil  and  per- 
verse generation,  who,  relying  upon  his  internal  consciousness  of  right, 
sets  the  world  and  the  world's  proud  lords  at  defiance,  and  who  falls, 
slain,  but  not  conquered,  in  the  unequal  strife,  cannot,  when  life's 
brief  warfare  is  over,  be  buried  in  the  dust.  He  lives  in  his  actions, 
he  lives  in  his  example.  Every  crucified  saint  bursts  the  tomb  in  which 
vain  man  had  thought  to  confine  him  forever.  Every  crucified  saint 
bursts  the  tomb  where  his  body  is  laid,  and  talks  by  the  way  with  his 
dejected  disciples,  whose  hearts  burn  within  them,  as  he  expounds  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  truth.  His  life  and  character  never  act  so  power- 
fully in  the  reformation  of  the  world,  as  when  tried  by  affliction,  con- 
secrated by  suffering,  sanctified  by  death. 

The  power  of  virtue  and  the  strength  of  principle  cannot  be  known 
unless  put  to  the  severest  test.  Zeal  in  a  prosperous  cause,  with  no 
difficulties  to  try  its  sincerity,  is,  at  best,  of  doubtful  temper.  The 
noblest  principles  of  our  nature  can  be  called  forth  only  by  trial.  The 
scholar,  in  the  midst  of  affluence,  urged  by  every  incentive  to  study, 
with  all  the  "  appliances  and  means"  of  knowledge  put  into  his  hands,  is 
not  held  up  for  an  example  to  show  what  a  power  there  is  in  the  love 
of  knowledge — a  power  able  to  bear  down  all  opposition,  and  not 
merely  to  give  new  histre  to  the  comforts,  conveniences,  and  refine- 
ments of  social  life — but  to  supply  their  place,  to  raise  the  soul  to  such 
heights  that  it  looks  down  with  pity  on  them  aU.  Who  is  not  moved 
by  the  sublime  extravagance  of  the  poor,  neglected,  persecuted  astron- 
omer, who,  after  the  greatest  discovery  of  his  age,  knowing  that  those 
who  were  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labors  wouM  only  scoff  and  hoot  at 
the  work  and  its  author,  thus  announces  the  discovery  to  a  friend  ! 
"  The  die  is  cast,  the  work  is  done.  If  you  approve,  I  rejoice ;  if  not, 
I  can  bear  it.  The  work  is  done  ;  to  be  read*  by  this  century  or  the 
next,  I  care  not  which  ;  for  if  the  Almighty  has  waited  six  thousand 
years  for  an  observer,  I  can  afford  to  wait  a  century  for  a  reader." 
Who  does  not  feel  his  reverence  for  active  virtue  heightened,  when  he 
sees  it  manifested  in  the  life  of  Milton,  the  inflexible  champion  of 
truth,  though  his  party  was  overcome,  and  himself  in  misfortune  and 
disgrace,  "  in  darkness  and  with  dangers  compassed  round,  and  soli- 
tude V  Who  does  not  feel  his  respect  for  the  species  raised,  when  he 
witnesses  the  magnanimity  with  which  this  great  poet  announces  his 
determination,  at  whatever  cost,  to  "  live  and  die  an  honest  man,"  and 
with  which  he  consoles  himself  for  the  loss  of  sight,  the  severest  of 
deprivations !  The  consciousness  of  having  done  his  duty  was  to  him 
reward,  support,  consolation  enough  ;  and  where  is  its  power  more 
strikingly  displayed,  except  in  the  lives  of  others,  who  may  hare  fallen 
victims  to  the  performance  of  duty  ? 
vol.  vi.  48 
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Such  are  ihe  feelings  excited  by  the  temporal  misfortunes  of  the 
good,  as  we  view  them  in  history.  The  same  laws  operate  in  fiction. 
The  novelist  should  act  upon  them.  His  hero  should  come  forth,  not 
to  be  the  favorite  of  fortune,  either  at  first  or  at  last.  Let  all  the 
powers  of  darkness  be  arrayed  against  him.  Let  his  projects  fail, — 
his  labors  prove  unavailing.  Let  friends  forsake,  and  fortune  oppose 
him.  Let  him  stand  alone,  if  you  please,  friendless  and  homeless,  an 
outcast  from  society,  a  by-word  among  men.  Let  him,  so  far  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  nature  of  things,  wander,  a  fugitive  and  vaga- 
bond upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  matters  not.  He  has  that  within, 
which  the  world  cannot  take  away, — a  principle  which  grows  brighter 
and  stronger,  more  sacred,  and  more  commanding,  as  evils  from 
abroad  assail  him.  The  fire  within  that  lovely,  desert  citadel,  grows 
more  bright  and  enchanting;  there  is  something  almost  divine  in  its 
light  and  warmth,  and  purity,  and  calmness,  as  it  burns  in  solituca, 
communing  with  no  kindred  beams,  while  darkness  is  without,  and 
the  fierce  and  merciless  storm  is  raging  against  it.  There  is  a  sub- 
limity in  the  sufferings  of  a  good  man,  in  his  calm  and  inflexible  reso- 
lution ;  in  his  unostentatious,  but  unyielding  fortitude;  in  his  meek- 
ness and  firmness,  his  humility  and  confidence,  in  the  quiet  simplicity 
and  deep-toned  energy  of  his  thoughts  ;  there  is  a  sublimity,  which  far 
more  commands  admiration  and  respect,  which  far  more  elevates  and 
sanctifies  the  soul,  than  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance,  that  the  world 
can  lend.  Why,  then,  should  we  be  dissatisfied,  and  believe  that  the 
moral  tendency  of  a  fictitious  work  is  bad,  because  goldeu  mitres  are 
not  showered  down  upon  the  most  deserving? 

So,  too,  with  the  bad.  Our  Heavenly  Father  permits  his  sun  to 
shine  upon  the  just  and  unjust.  Why  should  the  novelist  do  other- 
wise ?  Let  his  bad  men  prosper,  as  bad  men  really  do  prosper  in 
society.  We  need  not  fear  that  our  moral  sense  will  be  corrupted 
thereby.  Let  his  bad  men  receive  the  highest  honors.  Let  them 
abound  in  fortune.  Let  them  abound,  so  far  as  bad  men  can  abound, 
in  friends.  Let  the  cunning  knave  succeed  in  his  diabolical  projects; 
let  him  ensnare  the  artless,  and  bewilder  the  unsuspecting.  Let  him 
build  high  his  palace,  and  walk  proudly  among  his  fellow-men.  It  is 
nothing.  Virtue  suffers  not.  lie  has  a  hell  within  himself,  and  if 
that  be  laid  open,  and  its  hideous  glare  displayed,  few  will  envy  his 
prosperity.  Of  what  consequence  is  it,  whether  the  burning  mount 
be  placed  amid  the  freezing  storms  of  Iceland,  in  the  tropical  clime, 
or  beneath  the  pure  Italian  sky,  so  long  as  it  has  in  its  own  bosom 
those  fires  that  never  rest ;  so  long  as  its  vitals  are  racked  and  torn 
by  those  unceasing  convulsions,  of  whose  rage  the  deep  and  angry 
m  Li  tte  rings,  the  frightful  gleams,  and  dreadful  throes,  witnessed  from 
abroad,  are  but  feeble  manifestations  ?  Let  Satan  burst  from  his 
prison-house,  visit  Paradise,  sit  in  its  shade,  and  feel  its  refreshing 
breeze.  Let  him  accomplish  his  fiendish  project,  and  ruin  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  peaceful  abode,  and  then  let  him  go  back  to  his  followers 
and  proclaim  his  triumph.  Who  envies,  who  would  imitate  him? 
Who  so  cruel  as  to  wish  him  tormented  by  keener  anguish,  if,  in  his 
happiest  state,  he  gives  utterance  to  thoughts  like  these  : — 

Ah  me,  they  little  know 
Under  what  torture  inwardly  I  groan, 
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While  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  hell. 
With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanced, 
The  lower  still  1  fall,  only  supreme 
In  misery  :  such  joy  ambition  finds! 

In  his  own  bosom  is  a  never-ceasing  fire ;  these  are  tortures  which  no 
outward  prosperity,  no  power,  nor  wealth,  nor  fame,  can  alleviate. 
The  cool  breezes  of  Paradise  but  fan  and  aggravate  this  ever-raging 
fire. 

These,  we  confess,  are  extreme  cases,  and  such  as  seldom  occur. 
It  will  not  do  for  novelists  to  be  constantly  dealing  with  angels  or 
demons.  <  Their  intercourse  with  the  worlds  above  and  below  is  not 
such  that  they  can  call  out  their  inhabitants  at  pleasure ;  and  were  it 
so,  we,  the  readers,  are  so  linked  to  earth,  and  have  so  few  sympa- 
thies in  common  with  preternatural  agents,  that  their  company  soon 
becomes  tiresome.  We  occupy  a  middle  station  between  the  two 
regions  of  bliss  and  wo,  of  absolute  perfection  and  total  wickedness. 
Our  orb,  at  least  in  a  moral  sense,  is  hung  midway  'tween  heaven  and 
hell.  We  are  beings  of  a  mixed  nature;  flesh  and  spirit,  strength 
and  weakness,  vice  and  virtue,  knowledge  and  ignorance,  hold  divided 
empire  over  us.  He,  therefore,  who  would  propose  examples  for  our 
warning  or  encouragement,  must  deal  with  beings  of  a  mixed  nature 
like  ourselves.  His  best  men  must  be  subject  to  part  of  our  m  fir  mi-  * 
ties,  and  his  wicked  men  must  participate  with  us  in  the  enjoyment  of 
some  of  the  higher  faculties  and  purer  desires.  The  exhibition, 
whether  of  vice  or  virtue,  of  weakness  or  of  strength,  cannot  have  all 
the  metaphysical  distinctness  of  the  sketch  that  we  have  drawn.  Op-  4 
posite  qualities  must  be  blended  together  ;  they  cannot  stand  out  with 
the  prominence  of  abstract  conceptions.  Still,  some  characters  are 
more  decidedly  virtuous  or  vicious  than  others.  Novels  have  been 
written  with  the  express  design  of  embodying  particular  passions,  pro- 
pensities, or  habits.  Now,  as  far  as  the  world  is  naturally  connected 
with  the  development,  conduct,  or  reward  of  these  qualities,  so  far  let 
it  be  connected  with  them.  This  is  not  what  we  complain  of.  The 
scene  is  laid  on  earth ;  the  actors  are  inhabitants  of  earth ;  they  are 
influenced  by  earthly  considerations;  they  are  conversant  with  earthly 
affairs.  Of  this  we  complain  not.  But  we  do  complain,  that  this 
earth  engages  too  much  of  their  attention  ;  that  virtues,  which  should 
ally  man  to  heaven,  are  made  to  lose  their  high  character,  by  being 
too  dependent  upon  earthly  rewards  ;  while  those  rewards  of  a  loftier 
nature,  which  give  power  to  religion,  and  dignity  to  virtue,  and  which 
are  the  invariable  attendants  of  right  actions,  pure  motives,  and  holy 
principles,  are  thrown  into  the  shade,  and  lose  their  importance. 

We  are  creatures  of  sense ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  mora!  writer,  in 
whatever  department,  to  raise  us  above  its  tyranny,  jmd  not  to  coax 
us  into  virtue, — as  too  many  parents  do  their  children, — by  an  appeal 
to  our  animal  propensities.  We  are  selfish  beings  ;  but  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  moral  writer  to  draw  us  away  from  self,  by  teaching  us  to  act 
from  more  generous  principles.  We  are  formed  for  heaven  ;  but  the 
sickly  vapors  of  the  earth  on  which  we  dwell,  raised  to  a  momentary 
elevation  and  splendor,  by  the  gusts  of  passion,  or  prejudice,  or  habit, 
obscure  the  heavenly  vision,  shut  out  the  brilliant  lights,  and  dazzle 
our  childish  fancy  with  their  counterfeit  attractions.    It  is  the  duty  of 
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the  moral  writer  to  free  the  atmosphere  from  these  deceitful  visions, 
and  not  to  interpose  yet  thicker  clouds  between  us  and  heaven. 

It  is  not  our  custom  to  set  a  high  value  upon  the  moral  influence  of 
any  single  work  of  fiction,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  Where  the 
press  is  loaded,  and  bookstores  crowded  with  new  books,  fortunate 
indeed  must  that  author  be,  who,  by  one  or  by  many  works,  can 
mould  the  public  mind.  Still,  we  believe  that  popular  works  of  litera- 
ture, and  none  more  than  fictitious  works,  have  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  feelings  and  character  of  the  community.  If  their  general 
spirit  is  sensual  or  worldly,  as  we  fear  it  is,  they  will  do  much  to  fix 
upon  us  more  firmly  the  fetters  of  sense  and  worldliness  ;  while,  if 
they  breathe  a  high-toned  spirit  of  virtue  and  religion,  as  some  do, 
they  cannot  but  help  ta  draw  our  thoughts  from  inferior  objects,  and 
fix  them  upon  lofty  principles  and  attainments.  But  it  is  very  easy  for 
the  most  stupid  imagination  to  reward  uncommon  desert  with  riches, 
power  or  glory,  to  let  the  indifferently  honest  pass  safely  through  their 
mortal  pilgrimage,  or  to  heap  upon  the  wicked  any  amount  of  earthly 
misfortune;  while  none  but  a  master's  hand  can  paint  the  various 
happy  emotions  that  swell  a  good  man's  heart,  and  trace,  in  their  own 
beautiful  colors,  the  inward  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  that  proceed 
from  virtuous  conduct  ;  or  fix,  in  lasting  pictures,  all  the  fluctuating 
shades  of  uneasiness,  sorrow,  anguish,  misery  and  despair,  that  will 
follow  the  numberless  degrees  of  guilt  and  crime,  however  great  their 
outward  splendor  and  prosperity. 

We  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  adding  our  humble  testimony 
to  the  moral  character  of  the  great  man,  who  has,  more  than  any  other, 
fixed  his  impress  upon  the  age.  Is  it  extravagance  to  pronouuee  him 
without  comparison  the  greatest  moral  novelist  that  ever  lived  I  He  de- 
spises not  the  gifts  of  fortune,  or  the  good  thing*  of  this  life,  but  receives 
them  as  the  Christian  receives  every  blessing,  which  comes  from  his 
heavenly  Father,  with  cheerfulness  and  gratitude.  He  has  none  of  that 
affected  contempt  for  worldly  honors  and  enjoyments,  which  bears  no 
doubtful  indication  of  the  disappointed  worldling,  who  is  cast  down  but 
not  humbled  by  misfortune.  He  would  not,  like  Young,  convert  this 
wide  and  beautiful  world  into  a  vast  funeral  pile,  upon  which  mortified 
affections,  disappointed  hopes,  uneasiness,  discontent,  and  gloom,  are 
placed,  that  the  smoke  of  their  incense  may  ascend  in  one  dismal  cloud 
as  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  Giver  of  all  things.  He  delights  in 
all  the  gifts  of  Providence.  He  is  equally  removed  from  that  old  ro- 
mantic folly,  which  threw  out  of  sight  the  substantial  goods  of  life,  and 
from  that  modern  wisdom,  which  acts  as  if  in  this  life  only  we  had 
hope.  He  goes  upon  the  very  rational  ground,  that  men  must  eat,  in 
spite  both  of  sentiment  and  virtue,  but  that  eating  is  not  the  great  end 
of  our  being.  He  deals  out  riches  and  honors,  not  according  to  moral 
desert,  nor  in  opposition  to  moral  desert,  but  according  to  the  laws 
which  usually  regulate  their  distribution  among  men.  The  good  may 
receive  them,  but  not  as  rewards  for  their  goodness  ;  the  bad  may  he 
robbed  of  them,  but  not  as  a  retribution  for  their  vices  or  their  crimes. 
What  has  been  happily  called  pnrtiral  justice, — for  it  exists  nowhere 
but  in  fiction — is  often  violated  in  his  works  ;  but  our  moral  feelings 
are  never  outraged.  Flora — to  us  the  most  fascinating  of  his  heroines 
— for  heroine  we  must  call  her  in  spite  of  technical  rules — Flora,  the 
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virtuous,  the  intelligent,  and  the  lovely,  disappointed  in  her  fondest 
dreams,  robbed  by  the  executioner  of  her  dearest  friend,  pale  and 
emaciated  with  anxiety,  privation,  and  grief,  resigns  her  only  ornament 
of  value — a  princess  gave  it  her — aud  seeks  retreat  in  a  convent  of 
nuns.  We  weep  over  her  afflictions,  but  not  as  without  hope.  We 
know  that  she  carries  with  her,  to  that  obscure  retreat,  a  soul,  which 
rests  on  heaven,  which  cannot  fail  even  iu  this  world  lo  make  her  hap- 
py in  acts  of  kindness  and  devotion,  and  which  is  sure  of  a  place  in  a 
brighter  mansion  beyond  the  skies.  Why  need  we  name  The  Heart  of 
Mid-Lothi&n,  the  most  eloquent  moral  tale  that  ever  was  written?  It 
abounds  in  every  species  of  excellence.  What  passage  in  the  sermons 
of  Massillon  belore  the  court  of  France,  so  moving  as  the  appeal  of 
the  simple  Scotch  girl  to  her  queen  ?  "  Alas!  it  is  not  when  we  sleep 
soft  and  wake  merrily  ourselves  that  we  think  on  other  people's  suffer- 
ings. Our  hearts  are  waxed  light  within  us  then,  and  we  are  for  right- 
ing our  ain  wraugs,  and  fighting  our  ain  battles.  But  when  the  hour 
of  trouble  comes  to  the  mind  or  to  the  body — and  seldom  may  it  visit 
your  Leddyship — and  when  the  hour  of  death  comes,  that  comes  to 
high  and  low — lang  and  late  may  it  be  yours — O,  my  Leddy,  then  it  is 
na  what  we  hae  dune  for  oursells,  but  what  we  hae  dune  for  others, 
that  we  think  on  maist  pleasantly."  The  whole  conduct  of  this  story, 
— its  general  texture,  the  filling  up  of  the  outlines,  the  actions,  speech- 
es, and  fortunes,  of  the  various  characters,  together  with  the  reflections 
which  the  author  makes  in  his  own  person — afford  a  perfect  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  principles,  which  we  would  lay  down  for  the  conduct  of 
a  moral  tale.  Every  where  we  see  the  superiority  of  the  soul  over  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  Vice  in  all  its  shades,  from  the  deep  guilt  of  a 
settled  villain,  to  the  thoughtless  aberrations  of  inexperienced  impulse, 
from  the  wild  ravings  of  a  distempered  mind  to  the  cold-blooded  cal- 
culations of  confirmed  fraud,  is  truly  depicted,  and  its  influence  upon 
tlie  feeliugs  portrayed.  The  misery,  which  invariably  follows  in  its 
train,  is  neither  modified  nor  concealed  by  external  prosperity  or  ad- 
versity. Virtue  too  is  exhibited  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  from  the 
benevolent  Arsyle  and  his  delightful  circle,  to  the  inflexible  presbytcri- 
an,  David  Deans,  and  the  honest,  but  not  altogether  unprosaic  Reuben 
Butler,  and  his  matchless  wife;  and  every  where,  according  to  its  de- 
gree and  form,  it  carries  something  of  that  peace  which  springs  only 
from  a  consciousness  of  right  action  and  motive.  The  simple,  erring, 
Effie  is  married  to  a  lord,  and  placed  in  a  state  which  has  dazzled 
many  a  wiser  body  than  herself ;  but  so  skillfully  is  the  story  conducted, 
that  no  one  can  envy  the  feverish  unrest  that  waits  upon  her  steps. 
Amid  all  the  blandishments  of  fortune,  the  aching  heart  is  seen,  and 
though,  in  the  eyes  of  foolish  men,  so  raised  above  her  sister,  in  every 
article  of  happine>s  she  sinks  infinitely  below,  and  we  almost  wonder 
that  Jeanie  should  have  given  way  to  even  a  momentary  pique  of  jeal- 
ousy: which,  however,  is  instantly  subdued  by  the  judicious  question  : 
"  Surely  I  am  no  sic  a  fule  as  to  be  angry  that  Effie  'a  a  braw  lady, 
while  1  am  only  a  minister's  wife?"  Such  a  thought  would  never  occur 
to  the  reader.  The  "braw  lady"  is  to  him  but  an  object  of  compas- 
sion ;  and  for  her  sake  he  rejoices,  when  she  leaves  the  fashionable 
world  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  alt  the  formal  observances, 
vigils,  and  austerities  of  the  Catholic  faith.    For  he  cannot  but  agree 
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with  Butler,  that  "  any  religion,  however  imperfect,  is  better  than  scep- 
ticism, or  the  hurrying  din  of  dissipation,  which  fills  the  ears  of  world- 
lings, until  they  care  for  none  of  these  things." 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  this  tale,  not  because  we  had  any 
thing  new  to  say,  but  because  it  furnishes  so  admirable  an  illustration 
of  the  remarks  we  had  made.  The  great  moral  excellence  of  Scott, 
as  a  novelist,  consists  in  his  making  the  rewards  of  vice  and  virtue  in- 
dependent of  the  world.  In  this  he  is  unequaled  as  a  writer  of  fiction  ; 
and  indeed  we  know  not  a  divine  or  a  metaphysician,  who  excels  him. 
Inferior  writers  are  dependent  upon  the  distinctions  of  life  :  they  are 
obliged,  in  support  of  virtue,  to  appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  men,  and  to 
strip  vice  of  all  worldly  prosperity,  in  order  to  show  its  misery  and  help- 
lessness. But  he  would  as  soon  strip  the  tortoise  of  his  shell  to  prove  that 
it  is  not  a  man,  as  rob  vice  of  its  outward  pomp  that  he  might  prove  its 
inability  to  confer  happiness.  While  under  the  influence  of  his  pen, 
not  only  painted  hypocrites,  but  transgressors  of  every  kind,  are  seen 
through  the  disguise  they  wear.  No  temporal  splendor  blinds  us  to 
their  misery.  The  most  fortunate  among  them  arc  objects  more  of  pity 
than  of  anger  or  envy  ;  and  the  virtuous,  however  unsuccessful  in 
Iheir  darling  earthly  projects,  arc  never  forsaken  by  the  highest  of  en- 
joyments. Many  and  many  are  the  thanks  that  we  owe  to  this  great 
man  for  the  lessons  he  has  taught  us  in  virtue  and  religion.  The  good, 
which  he  has  in  this  way  done,  will,  we  trust  and  believe,  help  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  his  enjoyment,  when  his  fame  among  men,  nay, 
when  man  himself,  shall  have  vanished,  like  a  thin  cloud,  from  the 
earth.  J.  H. 


SKETCH  OF  A  VOYAGE  TO  LABRADOR,  NEWFOUNDLAND,  &C. 

There  is  nothing  left  to  be  discovered, — there  is  no  more  terra 
incognita ;  every  coast  is  surveyed,  every  bay  is  sounded.  Pigmies 
and  giants,  Esquimaux  and  Patagonians,  all  arc  civilized,  and  there 
is  no  new  race,  there  are  no  more  wonders  left  for  travelers  to 
describe.  For  novelty,  we  must  visit  the  regions  that  Sinbad  ex- 
plored,— we  must  dive  into  the  imagination,  if  tho  march  of  utility  has 
left  such  a  faculty  to  the  mind. 

Last  summer,  being  at  Eastport,  I  shared  in  the  impatience  mani- 
fested by  the  good  people  of  that  pleasant  town,  for  the  arrival  of  the 
-schooner  Ripley,  from  Baltimore,  which  had  been  chartered  by  Mr. 
Audubon  for  a  voyage  after  new  impressions  and  undescribed  birds. 
Mis  pictce  volucres, — his  birds,  which  he  kills,  to  give  them  immor- 
tality,— are  widely  known.  He  hoped  to  discover  new  species  in 
Labrador,  and,  while  he  cut  short  their  lives,  to  give  them  portraits  and 
biographies. 

I  was  well  pleased  to  join  so  agreeable  and  instructive  a  party.  The 
schooner  was  an  excellent  vessel,  and  she  had  supplies  for  a  cruise  of 
six  months.  The  commander  was  a  good  seaman  and  an  estimable 
man.  We  had  all  the  elements  to  make  a  good  voyage  ;  we  had  all 
that  Argonauts  could  desire,  even  to  a  good  cook,  who  is  important  in 
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all  great  undertakings.  Ours,  while  he  gave  aliment  to  the  body, 
afforded,  also,  food  for  merriment. 

On  the  Gth  of  June,  we  left  Eastport,  with  the  good  wishes  of  the 
citizens,  and  under  a  salute  to  the  cause  of  science,  from  the  guns  of 
the  fort,  and  of  the  cutter.  Cheers  and  hats  were  raised  by  our 
friends  on  the  wharf, — all  the  omens  were  propitious,  and  our  spirits 
rose  accordingly. 

Just  as  the  sea  began  to  weary  us  by  its  sameness,  we  came  to  the 
Strait  ofCanso;  and,  though  the  Cape  was  but  a  "sterile  promon- 
tory," the  land  looked  familiar  and  friendly.  Early  in  a  bright  morn- 
ing, we  entered  the  pass ;  there  were  fifty  sail  in  sight, — all  bound  for 
Labrador, — forty-nine  for  fish,  and  one  for  birds.  On  each  side 
spread  a  barren  country,  with  a  few  miserable  habitations.  On  the 
12th  of  June,  we  were  at  the  Magdalen  Islands.  One  of  them  rises 
perpendicularly  from  the  water,  a  bank  of  red  sand-stone  \  it  is  as 
regular  as  a  wall,  and  seems  cut  by  art.  There  were  several  hills, 
one  of  which  was  surmounted  by  a  chapel,  and  another  by  a  cross. 
There  were  some  dwellings,  and,  it  being  a  festival,  the  inhabitants 
had  collected  in  the  church  to  celebrate  mass.  Mr.  Audubon  had  an 
interview  with  the  priest,  and  made  known  the  object  of  his  visit  \  his 
reverence  was  pleased,  for  he  had  a  love  for  natural  history, — nut 
always,  however,  founded  on  knowledge.  He  said  that  neither  he 
nor  any  inhabitant  of  the  island  had  ever  seen  a  reptile  upon  it.  Yet 
one  of  the  first  living  things  that  we  had  discovered,  was  a  green 
snake.  The  inhabitants  are  a  colony  of  French  Canadians.  The 
island,  on  which  we  lauded,  is,  at  low  water,  forty-eight  miles  in  length, 
but  in  high  water,  the  connecting  sand-bars  are  covered,  and  there 
are  then  four  or  five  separate  islands. 

The  only  quadrupeds  of  the  island  are  black  and  red  foxes,  rabbits, 
and  rats.  The  latter  were  unknown  till  a  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the 
island,  having  many  of  them  on  board.  There  are  wild  geese,  raur- 
ganzas,  brants,  and  several  kinds  of  plovers. 

We  ascended,  with  toil,  to  the  summit  of  a  bold  mountain,  the  base 
of  which  was  washed  by  the  sea.  We  looked  over  the  beetling  cliff, 
hundreds  of  feet  down  upon  the  turbulent  waves,  and  upon  our  bark, 
that  seemed  shrunk  to  half  its  size.  We  discovered  in  the  rock  a 
magnificent  arch,  a  grand  natural  bridge,  under  which  the  water 
undulated,  as  the  sea  rose  and  fell. 

After  leaving  the  island,  we  discovered,  in  a  few  hours,  a  white 
speck  upon  the  waters,  which,  as  we  approached,  was  found  to  be  an 
island.  I  am  glad  to  borrow  Mr.  Audubon's  description.  11  To  per- 
sons who  had  lately  left  the  fertile  shores  of  our  country,  these  islands 

[the  Magdalen,]  appeared  barren,  if  not  desolate.  No  birds  for  us, 
hinc  ilia  lachrymal,]  no  plants,  and  only  a  few  fishermen,  to  whom 
we  could  put  questions,  but  who  were  unable  to  auswer  them.  We 
sailed  towards  the  famous  gannet  rocks,  which  we  came  in  sight  of  at 
an  early  hour.  Many  files  of  gannets  were  constantly  passing  us  on 
the  wing,  moving  to  or  from  this,  their  breeding  place ;  but,  as  soon 
as  near  enough  to  distinguish  the  bold  summit  of  this  stupendous  rock, 
we  saw,  through  the  glass,  that  it  was  covered  with  what  we  supposed 
was  a  deep  bed  of  snow,— nay,  the  atmosphere  exhibited  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow.    We  sailed  on,  and  approached  it ;— imagine  our  astonish- 
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merit,  when  we  found,  that  instead  of  snow  covering  the  summit  of 

the  rock,  the  white  bed  consisted  of  gannets,  seated  on  their  nests  in 
close  parallel  lines,  fronting  the  southern  aspect,  millions  in  number, 
while  the  gray  haze  above  us  was  occasioned  by  other  millions,  hov- 
ering, arising,  alighting,  or  departing.  The  pure  whiteness  of  their 
bodies,  mingled  as  they  passed,  crossing  each  other  on  the  wing,  and 
mellowing  the  contrast  observable  in  their  jetty-black,  tipped  pinions." 
The  approach  of  our  vessel  did  not  alarm  them,  and  we  sailed  as  near 
the  rock  as  prudence  and  the  captain  would  permit.  We  wished  to 
ascend  the  side  of  this  huge  aviary,  and  a  boat  was  launched  :  but  the 
wind  freshened,  the  clouds  thickened,  the  waves  rose  and  rolled  furi- 
ously, and  the  base  of  the  rock  was  covered  with  foam.  When  under 
the  lee  a  few  guns  were  fired  from  the  boat,  thousands  of  eggs  rolled 
into  the  sea  as  the  affrighted  birds  took  wing,  though  still  every  pro- 
jecting shelf,  every  "  coign  of  vantage"  seemed  occupied.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  enumerate  such  a  community  of  birds,  or  to<  estimate  the 
daily  quantity  of  fish  required  for  their  food. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  observe  Audubon's  eyes,  as  he  was  watching 
the  birds  ;  for  birds  are  his  passion.  The  storm  which  he  mentioned 
increased,  the  boat  was  hauled  in,  and  the  schooner  driven  onward  at 
a  furious  rate.  This  was  the  first  time  we  had  to  study  the  sea  in  a 
storm,  and  it  was  a  terrific  lesson.  The  waves  did  not,  indeed,  in 
the  usual  hyperbolical  phrase,  "  run  mountain  high  but  they  were 
sufficient  to  give  a  good  conception  of  hill  and  valley. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  17th, — the  eleventh  day  of  our  voyage, 
— we  descried  Labrador,  and  our  hopes  were  high,  of  finding  uade- 
scribed  birds',  and  we  indulged  in  expectations  of  bears,  packs  of 
wolves,  and  tribes  of  Esquimaux.  Myriads  of  murrs  and  sea-pigeons 
were  flying  around  us,  going  to  their  usual  breeding-places  further 
north.  The  coast,  at  a  distance,  appeared  rather  low ;  but  as  we 
approached,  we  discovered  very  high  mountains.  When  near  the 
shore,  we  descried  masts, — the  best  marks  of  civilization.  They  were 
fishermen  at  anchor  in  a  harbor.  Supposing  ourselves  then  to  be 
where  nautical  skill  has  honor  and  reward,  we  hoisted  a  signal  for  a 
pilot;  and  one  came  on  board,  guiding  us  through  a  labyrinth  of  rocks, 
called  Esquimaux  islands.  We  anchored  in  the  harbor  called  Nitas- 
quam,  or  American  harbor,  fifty  degrees  North. 

Small  time  was  consumed  in  launching  the  boat  and  rowing  ashore, 
and  our  pleasure  was  so  great  at  the  abstract  fact  of  landing,  that  we 
perceived  not,  at  first,  that  we  were  on  a  shore  barren,  wild,  and 
apparently  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable.  Our  horizon  included 
nothing  but  a  rich  carpet  of  moss  spread  upon  a  floor  of  rock.  There 
was  a  small  stream  or  two,  and  a  few  spots  of  dwarf  wood.  There 
were,  also,  a  few  naked  rocks  of  considerable  elevation.  We  remain- 
ed in  this  sterile  spot  nearly  a  fortnight,  and,  when  it  did  not  storm, 
violently,  made  excursions  in  the  country.  But  it  was  not  easy  to 
travel  ;  in  the  low  woods,  the  interlocked  branches  were  almost  im- 
penetrable, and  the  interminable  fields  of  moss  were  hardly  less  dis- 
couraging. It  was  soft  and  inelastic,  and  it  was  an  agreeable  change 
to  clamber  up  the  rocks.  We  found  many  species  of  birds,  but  only 
a  single  new  one, — a  finch.  There  were  numbers  of  murrs,  sea- 
pigeons,  velvet  ducks,  loons,  eyder  ducks,  terns,  and  wild  geese.  We 
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saw  no  quadrupeds,  but  a  pair  of  rats  on  an  island,  and  a  lucerfee,  or 
loup-cervier,  a  species  of  wolf ;  but  he  was  too  shy  for  a  shot.  The 
tracks  of  bears  were  abundant,  and  we  set  a  spring-gun  in  the  path. 
On  the  second  morning,  we  discovered  that  the  bait  had  been  a  little 
removed,  and  the  gun  discharged  ;  but  there  were  no  indications  that 
Bruin  had  been  hurl. 

Mr.  Audubon  passed  much  of  his  time  on  board,  and  finished  draw- 
ings of  the  murr,  the  new  finch,  and  a  gannet.  On-  a  sandy  beach, 
near  a  rippling  stream,  there  was  a  camp  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  Mickmac 
tribe.  They  hunted  for  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  In  taking  seals, 
one  of  them  is  armed  with  a  long  gun,  and  the  other  with  a  barbed 
spear  attached  to  a  long  line.  Concealing  themselves  in  the  holes  of 
the  rock,  they  wait  for  a  seal  to  come  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and 
bask  in  the  sun.  The  momeut  the  gun  is  discharged,  the  spearman 
plunges  his  weapon  in  the  body,  otherwise  the  seal  would  sink  and 
rise  no  more.  These  Indians  had  a  French  Almanac,  and  kept  their 
days  with  a  pin,  which  they  removed  every  day  according  to  the 
calendar. 

We  had  time  to  visit  the  cod-fishermen,  whose  life  is  by  no  means 
an  indolent  one.  To  each  vessel  there  are  five  or  six  small  boats, 
shaped  like  whale-boats.  Each  holds  about  twelve  hundred  fish.  At 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  each  boat,  manned  by  two  men,  leaves 
the  vessel  for  the  fishing  ground,  distant  thro;  or  four  miles.  They 
anchor,  and  one  man  sits  at  the  stern,  the  other  at  the  bow,  where, 
with  two  or  three  lines,  they  are  constantly  employed  in  hauling  up 
the  fish.  On  board  the  vessel,  one  portion  of  the  crew  eviscerate  the 
fish  and  drop  them  into  the  hold,  where  another  party  salt  and  pack 
them.  They  work  till  eleven  at  nighr,  and  have  but  four  hours  for 
repose.  Formerly,  the  food  of  these  sailors  was  principally  fish,  which 
has  of  late  years  been  changed  for  the  usual  ship  provisions,  with 
which  the  men  can  endure  more  exposure  and  fatigue.  Notwith- 
standing a  service  of  four  months,  in  which  they  are  much  exposed  to 
wet,  cold,  and  fatigue,  they  are  more  hardy  than  when  they  com- 
mence the  voyage. 

Our  next  harbor  was  Wapitiquam,  and  on  our  way  we  passed  many 
rocks.  Some  towered  to  a  great  height,  and  others  were  indicated 
only  by  the  waves  which  broke  over  them.  These  rocks  and  ledges 
line  much  of  the  coast,  and  render  the  navigation  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. We  landed  upon  one,  which,  like  all  the  rest,  was  the  picture 
of  desolation.  We  had  a  wild  view  from  the  summit.  The  earth 
seemed  vord  of  inhabitants  :  we  were  all  that  appeared  within  the 
visible  horizon,  and  there  were  no  buildings,  no  smoke,  no  traces  of 
man.  Over  our  heads  there  were  flocks  of  cormorants,  which  our 
landing  had  disturbed,  flying  about  in  silent  agitation  for  the  safety  of 
their  young  r  although  "  so  unacquainted  with  man,"  they  knew 
enough  of  him  to  justify  some  fear.  Each  nest  had  one,  two,  or  three 
young  birds,  which  generally  looked  up  to  us  as  expecting  food  at  our 
hands,  though  some  stretched  their  long  necks  quietly  over  their 
backs,  and  all  uttered  harsh,  discordant  cries.  Mr.  Audubon  studied 
intently  the  position  and  expression  of  these  jet-black  beauties,  and 
depicted  a  nest  of  them  in  his  very  best  manner.  While  in  this 
harbor,  we  were  confined  much  on  board  by  the  weather,  which  was 
vol..  vi  49 
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an  almost  constant  rain.  From  the  eminences  that  we  ascended,  we 
saw  the  interior  to  be  composed  of  lakes,  mountains,  and  fields  of 
moss.  In  our  excursions,  we  found  it  necessary  to  travel,  at  least, 
thirty  miles,  to  advance  ten  in  one  direction,  there  are  so  many  lakes 
and  streams.  The  Esquimaux,  who  follow  the  caribou  into  the 
interior,  take  their  canoes,  and  by  this  means  they  can  travel  in  a 
direct  course. 

Three  leagues  from  our  vessel  we  discovered  the  habitation  of  men; 
two  of  the  inhabitants  were  very  old,  the  third  of  middle  age.  Old  as 
they  were,  they  all  lived  by  fishing  for  salmon,  but  had  then  little 
success.  In  six  weeks  they  had  caught  three  fish  ;  but  their  hopes 
were  as  strong  as  those  of  any  amateur  fisherman,  who  sits  all  day 
upon  a  bank,  well  pleased  with  the  omen  of  a  "glorious  nibble." 
The  eldest  has  lived  a  life  of  self-denial  and  simplicity,  in  this  region, 
forty-three  years,  going  to  Quebec  every  third  year  to  spend  a  fort- 
night's vacation,  and  three  years'  pay,  both  of  which  come  to  a  simul- 
taneous close.  At  the  end  of  every  salmon  season,  a  Company's 
vessel  comes  for  the  fish.  When  this  season  is  over,  the  recluses  have 
little  to  do.  If  it  were  not  a  life  of  choice,  it  would  be  a  very  hard 
one.  They  have  the  best  garden  in  the  country,  and  are  able  to  raise 
in  it  a  few  potatoes  and  turnips, — enough  to  give  them  an  occasional 
taste  of  vegetables. 

There  are  few  rive-s  on  the  coast,  but  many  small  streams, — the 
shallow  outlets  of  the  numerous  lakes.  We  went  up  a  few,  but  found 
the  navigation  difficult  even  for  our  light  gig.  The  charts  are  not  the 
best.  The  British  schooner  Gulnare,  Captain  Bayfield,  has  been  sur- 
veying the  coast  for  several  summers,  and  the  result  will  probably  be  of 
much  advantage  to  navigators.  We  were  much  pleased  with  the  so- 
ciety of  the  officers,  who  showed  us  the  charts,  which  seem  to  be  very 
faithful  and  minute.  In  this  harbor,  Mr.  Audubon  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  his  drawings,  especially  in  a  pair  of  ptarmigan,  and  their 
seven  young,  with  a  Labrador  back-ground.  He  drew  also  the  great 
north  diver,  or  loon,  and  the  red-neck  diver. 

Our  next  harbor  was  Little  Meccatina.  There  the  mountains  were 
more  lofty,  and  the  moss  less  beautiful.  Near  us  was  a  rock,  two 
thousand  feet  high,  which  we  ascended,  and  saw  from  the  summit  a 
chain  of  mountains  and  an  interminable  series  of  lakes.  This  harbor 
was  a  wild  and  impressive  place.  Mr.  Audubon  shot  in  the  vicinity 
a  Hudson  Bay  titmouse,  which  is  all  the  sacrifice  he  was  able  to  make 
to  the  cause  of  science.  On  the  21st  of  July,  we  anchored  in  Great 
Meccatina  harbor,  and  traveled  a  few  miles  to  visit  some  fishermen. 
They  have  not  far  to  go  to  find  whales  and  seals,  and  the  oil  is  sent  to 
Quebec  in  small  schooners.  They  directed  us  to  Mr.  Robinson,  three 
leagues  distant,  whom  we  found  to  be  an  extensive  oil  merchant. 
He  received  us  very  cordially.  He  has  two  large  store-honscs  and  a 
very  neat  dwelling,  all  of  which  were  made  in  Quebec.  This  part  of 
Labrador  has  no  tree  large  enough  for  the  smallest  beam.  With  the 
remnant  of  an  ample  fortune  he  purchased  these  buildings,  and  a  small 
schooner,  and  he  has  been  successful  in  the  trade.  In  summer,  his 
land  excursions  are  short,  from  the  difficulty  of  traveling  over  the 
moss,  and  from  the  plague  of  insects — black  flies  and  mosquitoes, 
small  insects  but  great  annoyers.    They  drew  blood  like  leeches,  from 
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numerous  punctures  in  our  faces,  necks,  and  hands.  In  winter,  our 
host  with  his  family  visits  his  brother,  at  Brador,  fifty  miles,  and  some 
other  neighbors.  He  is  drawn  in  a  sledge  over  ice  and  snow,  by  dogs. 
At  that  season  partridges  are  so  abundant  that  hundreds  may  be  killed 
in  an  hour  ;  but  they  are  very  lean.  In  winter,  too,  the  bears  and 
caribou  abound.  Here,  in  Labrador,  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  two 
artificial  vices  that  men  have  created  to  be  their  bane  in  civilized  so- 
ciety,— intemperance  and  avarice.  "  Money,"  said  he,  "  is  useless  in 
Labrador,  and  ardent  spirits  never  enter  my  house."  He  is  well  con- 
tented in  the  secluded  life  he  has  chosen,  and  the  health  of  the  family 
was  uniformly  good. 

Returning  to  our  vessel,  we  passed  the  abode  of  the  other  man  of 
Labrador,  whose  dogs,  fourteen  in  number,  saluted  us  with  a  most 
dolorous  howl.  These  quadrupeds  are  idle  in  summer,  except  in  pro- 
viding for  their  own  support ;  it  is  only  in  winter  that  they  are  fed. 
These  are  of  the  Esquimaux  breed,  and  but  little  degenerated.  They 
are  large  and  powerful,  shaggy  animals,  capable  of  doing  good  service, 
but  fierce  and  unmanageable  by  all  but  their  master.  In  the  day  time 
a  person  may  approach  their  domain  unharmed,  but  by  night  he  would 
be  torn  in  pieces.  Ten  or  a  dozen  will  draw  a  heavily  laden  sledge 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day  with  ease.  They,  as  well  as  their  masters, 
seem  to  understand  the  prognostics  of  the  weather.  When,  in  the  win- 
ter, a  little  cloud  is  descried  in  the  horizon,  which  at  other  times  would 
be  unheeded,  the  heads  of  the  dogs  are  turned  to  the  nearest  shelter, 
and  they  seem  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  making  speed  ;  for  such 
a  cloud  is  generally  the  precursor  of  a  storm  that  has  no  parallel  in 
New-England.  The  Esquimaux  dogs,  however,  like  all  the  canine 
race,  serve  ungrateful  masters.  When  sick,  lame,  or  worn  out  with 
.  service,  they  are  either  knocked  on  the  head,  or  left  to  the  slower  de- 
struction of  famine.  In  providing  for  themselves,  the  dogs  sometimes 
stand  motionless  for  hours  in  the  cold  water,  watching  for  fish,  which 
they  snap  very  adroitly.    But  patience  is  the  virtue  of  all  anglers. 

We  visited  the  Murr  Rocks,  about  two  leagues  from  the  harbor. 
Around  them  the  water  was  black  with  the  birds,  the  air  was  dark- 
ened, and  the  rocks  themselves  seemed  alive  with  sable  moving  masses. 
As  we  passed  among  them  on  the  water,  they  moved  away  from  us  in  a 
manner  between  swimming  and  flying  ;  the  flapping  of  their  wings  and 
their  cries  being  blended  in  a  harsh  and  disagreeable  sound.  Where- 
ever  we  walked  on  the  rocks,  we  dislodged  thousands  of  birds  from 
nests,  which  passed  to  and  fro  over  our  heads,  almost  touching  us. 
We  conveyed  to  our  boat — u  Convey  the  wise  it  call" — several  bushels 
of  eggs,  which  we  collected  in  half  an  hour.  They  were  of  a  beautiful 
variegated  color.  Our  depredation  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
piracy  of  a  set  of  men  called  Eggers,  chiefly  from  Nova  Scotia,  from 
whence  they  come  in  small  schooners,  that  find  harbors  in  any  little 
nook  or  inlet.  When  they  land  at  a  breeding-place,  no  egg  escapes 
them  ;  they  overlook  no  hole,  however  small,  or  shelf,  however  danger- 
ous. Their  trade  is  as  dangerous  as  his  "  that  gathers  samphire." 
The  Eggers  find  as  sure  a  market  for  their  spoil  in  Nova  Scotia,  as 
other  pirates  find  in  Cuba.  It  made  Mr.  Audubon  look  grave  to  speak 
of  so  many  birds  destroyed  in  the  egg.  To  the  murrs  this  removal  of 
the  deposites  occasions  great  distress  and  loss. 
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We  next  visited  Brador,  the  largest  fishing  station  on  the  coast. 
There  were  many  vessels,  and  the  harbor  presented  a  busy  scene. 
Boats  were  gliding  about,  and  decks  were  filled  with  men  preparing 
their  fish,  singing,  laughing,  and  passing  such  jokes  as  a  sailor  can 
muster.  One  of  the  masters  told  us,  that,  trying  to  enter  the  harbor 
on  the  12th  of  July,  he  was  obstructed  by  ice.  Here  we  tasted  the 
hospitality  of  a  worthy  settler,  who  gave  us  much  local  information. 
He  carries  on  the  seal  fishery,  setting  his  nets  about  six  weeks  in 
spring  and  summer,  when  the  seals  go  up  the  shallow  places  to  bask 
in  the  sun.  When  they  are  up,  the  nets  are  placed  two  or  three  deep, 
to  intercept  their  coming  down.  The  first  range  of  nets  is  filled, 
and  hundreds  go  by  to  the  next  The  fishermen  stand  by  in  boats, 
and,  with  hooks,  haul  ia  some  of  the  seals,  while  others  are  drawn  on 
shore  in  the  net,  and  knocked  on  the  head.  The  skins  are  stripped 
off  and  preserved,  the  bodies  thrown  into  large  vats,  and  the  oil 
extracted.  When  this  is  done,  the  carcasses  are  given  to  the  dogs  for 
their  carnival.  Three  or  four  hundred  barrels  are  made  yearly.  Five 
of  the  common  seal,  and  three  of  the  hooded  kind,  produce  a  barrel 
of  oil. 

In  the  lakes  of  the  interior,  there  are  wild  geese  and  many  kinds  of 
ducks,  but  our  host  admitted,  that,  to  kill  them,  was  a  laborious  sport. 
He  had  never  seen  but  two  polar  bears,  one  of  which  he  killed. 
Much  of  his  summer  was  consumed  in  collecting  fuel  for  winter.  He 
has  four  cows  and  a  horse,  which  he  winters  upon  hay,  and  he  raises 
the  only  grass  we  had  seen  in  the  country  :  but  the  soil  was  rich,  and 
produced  turnips  and  a  few  other  vegetables. 

We  walked  ten  leagues  to  a  large  fishing  stage,  a  place  where  fish 
are  cured  on  shore  instead  of  in  the  vessels.  It  was  a  hard  walk. 
Sometimes  we  were  obliged  to  hobble  for  miles,  by  stepping  on  loose 
stones,  and  we  had  the  agreeable  variety  of  going  through  water, 
dwarf  woods,  and  moss. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  we  saw  an  iceberg,  that  went  aground,  at  the 
distance  of  a  league.  It  was  none  of  the  largest,  but  it  gave  us  a 
conception  of  these  great  moving  bodies.  One  day's  sun  reduced  it 
to  a  fluid. 

We  visited  Parroquet  Island,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  birds 
so  called.  They  do  not  lay,  like  the  rourrs,  upon  the  bare  rock  ;  but, 
selecting  an  island  with  a  soil,  they  dig  burrows  with  their  sharp 
claws,  two  or  three  feet  in  depth,  where  they  deposke  their  eggs. 

The  Labrador  curlews  appeared  here,  on  their  return  from  their 
summer  residence.  Where  that  is,  who  can  tell  ?  They  come  sud- 
denly in  flocks  so  large,  that  when  they  rise,  the  air  is  darkened  as 
with  a  cloud.  Their  bills  are  about  three  inches  in  length,  and  with 
these  apparently  clumsy  instruments,  they  pick  the  small  ber-bcrries 
with  great  rapidity.  Their  flavor  is  delicious,  and  they  are  easily 
killed  ;  for,  being  fat,  they  do  not  care  to  rise.  We  obtained  two  new 
species  of  hawk,  on  which  occasion  we  raised,  as  far  as  our  limited 
voices  permitted,  three  cheers.  The  world  will  see  them  as  they  were 
seen  in  Labrador,  perched  on  a  dead  branch,  and  apparently  convers- 
ing in  their  own  way,  little  aware  of  the  good  fortune  that  awaited 
them,  of  dying  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  securing  posthumous 
fame.    There  will  be  a  good  picture  of  curlews,  too,  one  dead  and 
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the  other  "  scared," — too  much  frightened  to  fly,  and  trying  to  hide 
its  head  from  the  whistling  shot. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  we  departed  for  Newfoundland,  not  un- 
willingly leaving  this  country  of  stones,  though  it  had  given  us 
gratification  and  instruction.  We  were  often  confined  to  the  cabin, 
by  rain,  and  we  had  few  books.  But,  luckily  for  us,  Mr.  Audubon 
himself  was  a  volume  not  to  be  exhausted.  He  is  full  of  anecdote 
and  originality. 

We  anchored  next  at  the  head  of  St.  George's  Bay,  in  Newfound- 
land, where  there  is  quite  a  settlement  of  fishermen, — for  such  seems 
the  occupation  of  all  the  islanders.  There  was  on  the  bay,  also,  an 
Indian  camp.  They  were  of  the  Mick  mac  tribe,  and  filthy  and 
indolent  to  an  extreme.  They  are  averse  to  all  exercise.  They 
hunt  only  on  the  pressure  of  hunger,  and  they  had  their  little  provision 
in  camp,  the  head  of  a  caribou, — or  American  rein-deer.  This  part 
of  Newfoundland  had  much  of  the  character  of  Labrador.  The  soil, 
however,  was  more  productive,  and  we  found  wild  roses  and  tall  pines, 
though  there  were  many  dwarf  trees.  We  found  here  the  fruit  called, 
from  similarity  of  taste,  the  baked  apple.  In  form,  it  is  like  a  thimble- 
berry,  and  the  taste  is  exactly  what  its  name  denotes.  The  most  beau- 
tiful plant  we  saw,  was  a  species  or  two  of  kalmia. 

The  inhabitants  retire  in  winter  into  the  country,  where,  in  the 
woods  and  sheltered  places,  they  have  comfortable  log-houses.  Many 
of  them  are  quite  intelligent,  though  the  most  of  them  thought 
their  climate  preferable  to  any  other;  but  I  am  too  experienced  in 
the  ways  of  the  world,  ever  to  speak  ill  of  a  man's  dog  or  climate. 
Of  the  two,  I  would  sooner  venture  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 
climate  in  this  region.  Of  the  dogs,  we  obtained  seven  ;  one  of  which, 
while  with  us,  dived  five  fathoms,  and  brought  up  a  seaJ  that  had  been 
shot,  larger  than  herself. 

But,  though  I  had  much  more  written  of  this  island,  your  limits 
admonish  me  that  I  must  stop.  The  space  you  offer  is  unfavorable  to 
prosers,  though  I  have  taken  as  much  advantage  in  this  way  as  I 
could.  W.  I. 


THE  SLAIN  OFFICER. 

BY  I.  m'lELLAK,  JCK. 

"  Among  the  number  kilted  was  a  colonel  In  the  French  serv  ice.  As  we  panted,  his  body  lay 
naked  on  the  road.  He  was  a  young  man,  with  a  countenance,  even  in  death,  handsome.  The 
orifice  of  a  bullet,  which  had  passrrf  through  his  body,  was  visible  on  hi*  chest.  I  looked  stead- 
fastly on  his  face  as  we  passed,  and  rend,  or  thought  I  read  there,  that  he  wM  a  man  of  high  birth 
and  breeding,  brave,  gifted,  and  accomplished  j  tire  hone,— the  only  surviving  one,  perhaps,  of 
some  fond  and  anxious  mother —the  beloved  of  some  fail  maiden,  in  his  own  beautiful  land,  who 
would  now  vainly  and  in  sickness  of  heart  expect  his  leturn.  Yet  here  he  lay,  an  outcast  in  the 
public  road,  bis  body  soiled,  spit  upon,  and  trampled  by  the  feet  of  vulgar  men." 

The  last  fierce  cry  of  war  had  died 
Along  the  dreary  mountain  aide  ; 
The  battle-drum  had  ceased  to  beat, 

The  martial  trumpet  ceased  to  sound, 
And,  save  the  measured  tramp  of  feet 

Upon  the  frojten  ground, 
And  save  the  harsh-resounding  jar 
Of  the  big  cannon's  cumbrous  car, 
No  warlike  sounds  disturbed  the  rest 
Of  the  lone  hills  o'er  which  we  pressed. 
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As  troop  on  troop,  with  banners  flying, 

Swept  heedless  o'er  the  dead  and  dying, 

As  rank  on  rank,  of  how  and  foot, 

Dashed  onward  in  the  hot  pursuit, 

I  paused  a  moment  on  the  edge 

Of  the  bleak  mountain's  rocky  ledge, 

And  cast  a  hurried  glance  around 

On  the  stout  forms  that  heaped  the  ground. 

The  brief  December  twilight's  flame 
Had  vanished  from  the  vales  of  Spain, 
And  from  the  Pyrennean  chain, 

And  with  the  gathering  shadows  came 
A  bleak  frost-wind  and  chilling  rain  ; 

Tet  onward,  with  heroic  haste, 

The  dauntless  British  lion  passed, 

While,  bleeding  from  the  fatal  fight, 

The  Gallic  eagle  urged  his  flight 

Beneath  the  cloudy  screen  of  night. 

Stretched  on  that  rugged  mountain  rock, 

His  face  turned  upward  to  the  sky, 
Pale  victim  of  the  battle's  shock— 

A  bleeding  corse  did  lie  ! 
The  heap  of  gallant  dead  around, 

That  in  their  bloody  vestments  lay, 

The  shivered  arms  that  strewed  the  way. 
The  sword-shorn  plumes,  the  torn-up  ground, 

AH  marked  the  desperate  fray. 
As  on  that  noble  form  I  mused, 

Exposed  upon  that  wintry  spot, 
And  e'en  a  soldier's  grave  refused, 

I  mourned  his  bitter  lot. 

A  moment  since — and  that  stiff  corse, 
Upon  the  fiery  battle-horse, 

Had  led  the  ranks  of  war  ; 
A  moment  since— and  that  bold  hand 
Had  waved  the  flashing  battle  brand, 

And  spread  destruction  far  ! 
A  moment  since— and  that  pale  face 
Had  beamed  with  every  mortal  grace, 

And  well  in  festal  hall  had  shone, 
Where  Beauty,  with  enchanted  soul, 
Had,  timidly,  fond  glances  stole, 

And  caught  each  manly  tone. 
But  birds  of  prey,  and  the  foul  worm, 
Will  soon  deface  this  matchless  form  ! 

Brave  youth  !  how  bright  a  dream  of  life 
Was  ended  in  that  mountain-strife  ! 
How  little  dreamedst  thou  thy  career 
To  its  dark  limit  was  so  near  ! 
Perchance  in  many  gallant  field, 

In  many  a  glorious  day  for  France, 
Those  youthful  sinews  well  did  wield 

The  sabre  and  the  lance  ! 
Perchance  on  Egypt's  burning  sand, 

By  the  broad  Danube,  or  the  Rhine, 
In  Russia's  bleak  and  dreary  land, 

Or  on  the  mighty  Appennine, 
The  fne  hath  bled  beneath  thy  sword. 
And  thine  own  lavish  blood  been  poured. 
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Perchance  on  Boridino's  plain 

Thou  sawest  the  hopes  of  Russia  lost, 
And  in  old  Moscow's  blaze,  again 

Revived  at  such  a  fearful  cost ! 
Perchance  thou  sawest  brave  Prussia's  fall, 

At  Jena's  bloody  day, 
And  Austria  lose  and  venture  all 

At  red  Marengo's  fray  ! 
Haply  at  Leipsic  s  bridge  was  shed 

The  best  bluod  of  thy  veins ; 
Or  at  Badajos  thou  hast  bled, 

Or  Sarragossa's  plains ! 
Perchance  with  Murat  thou  hast  fought, 

Massena,  or  the  brave  Dessnix, 
Perchance  bright  honor  thou  hast  bought, 

With  Lannes,  Moreau,  or  princely  Ney  ! 
But  all  thy  warring  days  are  o'er, 
And  glory  wooes  thy  heart  no  more ! 

Poor  human  glory  !  't  is  the  mail, 

The  bruised  mail,  all  eat  with  rust, 
Which  hangeth,  as  a  hatchment  frail, 

Above  the  warrior's  dust ! 
'T  is  the  defaced  and  moss-grown  verse, 

The  green  old  grave-stones  bear, 
Which  the  dull  monk  can  scarce  rehearse 

To  pilgrim  lingering  there  !" 


POETS   AND  PROPERTY. 

About  a  year  ago,  among  the  forlorn  niaiseries  of  the  newspapers, 
I  came  across  a  piece  of  misanthropy,  headed  "  The  Misfortunes  of 
Talent,"  or  something  of  that  import.  The  drift  of  the  article  was  to 
show  how  exceeding  unfortunate  were  literary  men  in  general,  and  poets 
in  particular.  Only  a  few  instances  were  cited — Homer  and  Milton 
among  the  rest.  By  the  credit  given  to  the  piece,  I  instantly  discov- 
ered it  to  be  from  the  pen  of  a  fellow  with  a  muddy  intellect  and  tre- 
mendous passions,  who  had  conceived  a  notion,  when  at  school,  that 
he  was  a  second  Byron — whereupon  he  began  to  write  crude  and 
mystified  originalities,  which  he  dubbed  poetry,  but  which  the  public — 
who  could  not  understand  it,  even  by  guess— christened  trash.  This 
led  the  hapless  wight  to  forsake  school,  and  ramble  about  over  the 
country,  borrowing  money  of  whomsoever  he  could,  and  berating  the 
world  for  its  ill  usage.  Restless  as  the  wind,  he  never  sojourned 
long  enough  in  any  one  place,  to  encounter  the  slightest  success ;  and 
being  malignant  in  his  temper,  and  slothful,  as  well  as  a  spendthrift 
in  his  habits,  he  soon  became  the  sworn  foe  of  various  artizans, — the 
tailors  among  the  chief, — whom  he  accused  of  diabolical  persecution, 
and  jealousy  of  his  fame.  Newspaper  editors,  who  would  not  give  him 
a  flatuous  breeze  or  puff,  occasionally,  rested  under  the  same  maledic- 
tion. Finally,  every  drop  of  kindness  and  good  feeling  dried  up  within 
the  sterile  bosom  of  this  lacrymose  itinerant;  and  his  whole  aim  since, 
through  quarrels  and  broils  innumerable,  has  been  to  show  that  genius, 


*  "Glory!  it  is  the  rusted  mail  which  hangs  as  a  hatchment  over  the  champion's  dim  and 
mouldering  tomb ;  it  is  the  defaced  inscription  which  the  ipnorant  monk  can  hand)  read  to  the 
inquiring  pilgrim."    Sir  Walter  ScMt. 
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— of  which  he  professes  to  have  an  enormous  quantity, — is  unfortu- 
nate. To  this  end,  all  his  prose  and  rhymcry  is  directed  ;  and  noth- 
ing please*  hitn  so  much  as  some  precious  drop  of  horror  in  the  life  of 
an  author.  Like  a  dreadful-accident-maker  for  a  London  newspaper, 
or  the  officer  in  the  play  of  More  Blunders  than  One,  he  is  always 
in  quest  of  misfortune.  He  clothes  his  effusions  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes ;  he  weepeth  his  eyes  red  over  the  sorrows  of  man ;  attacks 
every  body  who  does  not  believe  him  to  Itc  ApoWo  redivivus ;  and 
maintains  uniformly,  and  without  stint,  that  nothing  keeps  him  in  the 
back  ground  but  his  transcendant  merits.  Should  any  one  hint  to 
him  that  he  had  mistaken  his  powers, — that  his  style  in  prose  was 
inflated  and  ambitious  beyond  the  common  ken ;  that  his  cloudy  verses 
"  left  wondering  comprehension  far  behind,"  or  that  his  bad  passions 
and  want  of  principle,  were  the  cause  of  his  unpleasant  lot,  he  would, 
probably,  knock  the  adviser  down  without  ceremony. 

A  spirit  of  this  sort,  is  ever  contagious  ;  for  you  can  always  find 
dyspeptic  students,  and  disappointed  coxcombs  enough  to  echo  the 
sorrowful  ululations  of  such  a  Misserrimus ; — people  who  are  willing 
to  make  affidavit  that  the  world  is  a  kind  of  Golgotha,  and  that  they 
do  not  care  a  rush  how  soon  they  get  out  of  it.  Yet  they  are  the 
greatest  cowards  in  nature,  and,  what  is  more,  are  uniformly  long-lived 
and  hard-hearted.  Sympathy  for  others,  they  possess  not  a  jot  of ; 
and  to  see  trouble  is  to  them  like  meat  and  drink.  From  these 
people,  or  such  as  these,  come  the  lamentations  about  the  calamities 
of  genius.  The  unthinking  public  is  led,  at  last,  to  more  than  half 
believe  them  ;  and  it  therefore  happens,  that,  in  the  estimation  of  many 
men,  the  idea  of  having  a  friend  or  a  child  with  brains,  beyond  a 
thimble  full,  is  positively  shocking.  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye,  at  this 
moment,  a  vulgar  and  traitorous  politician,  who  has  run  the  rounds  of 
all  parties, — advocating  all  by  turns,  and  by  each  despised, — who  is 
now  boring  a  small  circle  of  weekly  readers  with  a  series  of  numbers, 
entitled  "  The  Doom  of  Genius,  by  Solomon  Simpkins."  The  evil, 
the  ignominy,  which  these  croakers  of  ill  omen  inflict  upon  the  cause 
of  struggling  talent,  is  greater  than  might,  "  at  the  first  blush,"  be 
imagined,  because  it  is  extended  beyond  their  immediate  sphere,  and 
operates  where  they  are  not  known.  They  make  the  reader  believe 
that  talent  is  a  misfortune  equal  to  any  crime  ;  that  your  orator,  your 
popular  dirine,  your  eminent  statesman,  are  all  to  be  very  much  pitied, 
because  their  great  thoughts  hurt  their  feelings,  and  make  them 
unhappy, — take  away  their  attention  from  the  world,  and  prevent 
them  from  turning  an  honest  penny.  This  gives  the  cue  to  the 
sensual  vulgar;  and  their  hue  and  cry,  uniformly,  will  be,  when  they 
wish  to  console  themselves  for  their  own  mediocrity,  that  genius  is 
always  allied  to  pecuniary  incompetence.  To  one  who  reverences 
mind  as  an  emanation  from  Gon, — who  glows  when  the  lyre  utters 
triumphant  harmony  to  his  soul —who  can  have  his  heart  warmed 
and  his  affections  stirred  by  eloquence, — these  complaints  from  mis- 
anthropies, and  their  echoes  from  fools,  are  truly  pitiable.  The  well 
read  gentleman,  when  he  hears  some  tyro  talk  of  the  uniform  misfor- 
tunes of 'talent,  as  exhibited  by  the  poets  in  all  ages,  knows  how  far 
from  truth  are  the  declarations,  which  he  receives  with  a  disdain  too 
great  to  refute  them. 
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It  might  be  supposed  somewhat  singular  in  this  republic,— where 
talent  has  so  often  raised  obscure  merit  to  the  heights  of  power  and 
fame  ;  where  boys  of  the  woods  become  the  men  of  the  nation, — that 
prejudice  against  literary  gifts,  and  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  their 
exercise,  should  prevail  to  any  extent ;  but  such  is  the  fact.  It  is 
true,  in  cities  and  large  towns,  such  doubts,  or  acts  proceeding  from 
them,  would  be  scouted  at  as  ridiculous ;  but  go  into  the  country  places, 
and  you  will  find  it  the  case,  in  five  villages  out  often, — and  probably 
in  a  much  greater  proportion.  There  you  will  see  the  plodding  trades- 
man or  successful  artizan,  mayhap  the  snip  and  the  Crispin,  looking 
down  with  positive  pity  upon  some  modest  and  retiring  scholar,  whose 
heart  was  not  formed  for  mingling  in  the  peddling  melee  of  the  world, 
among  its  jostling  competitors.  They  will  shake  their  heads  when 
they  pass  him  in  the  streets,  and  say,  that  "  he  is  rather  flighty,  and, 
somehow,  does  not  seem  to  get  on."  Ten  to  one  but  these  fellows 
effect  a  revolution  in  the  bias  of  the  gifted  scholar's  mind.  lie  is 
urged  by  the  uncontrollable  force  of  circumstance, — 

 u  that  miscreator,  and  unspiritual  god," 

into  the  common  track;  he  takes,  perad venture,  to  selling  crockery 
and  codfish,  and  such  like  commodities  ;  permits  his  soul  to  rust  in- 
dull  inertness,  and  dies  a  mute,  inglorious  Milton. 

These  things  are  mischievous  and  wrong.  True  talent,  accompa- 
nied with  exemplary  conduct, — for  it  is  only  your  irredeemable  dough- 
head,  or  knave,  that  is  eccentric, — should  be  always  stimulated  and 
encouraged  by  popular  favor.  Otherwise,  natural  powers  of  a  high 
order,  refined  by  learning,  and  improved  by  patient  lima  labor,  will 
be  irrecoverably  checked.  Had  not  accident  given  bis  noble  faculties 
an  opportunity  of  developing  themselves,  Patrick  IIfnry  might  have 
spent  his  life  in  the  petty  traffic  of  a  country  store, — smothering  the 
heaven-descended  fire  within  him,  and  repressing  those  strong  con- 
ceptions, which  afterwards  touched  the  sympathetic  hearts  of  courts 
and  juries, — sweeping  in  their  might,  from  bosom  to  bosom,  through 
crowded  assemblies,  "  like  lightning  from  the  mountain  cloud," — 
extorting  the  sigh,  and  demanding  the  tear, — or  lighting  the  brow,  and 
provoking  the  smile. 

Genius,  in  itself,  is  not  unfortunate.  In  the  long  history  of  the 
possessors  of  "  gifts  which  God  gives,"  we  shall  find  that  genius  gave 
them  no  calamity  ;  that  it  raised  the  humble  from  the  dust,  and  seated 
the  lowly  in  high  places.  I  am  disposed  to  adduce  a  number  of 
instances  at  present,  in  proof  of  my  declaration.  The  number  may 
be  increased  ad  infinitum  ;  and  if  any  one  should  contend  to  the  con- 
trary, I  have  historic  stores  in  reserve,  whereby  the  adverse  faction 
would  assuredly  be  discomfited.  I  speak  now,  more  particularly  of 
the  poets,  though  I  am  willing  to  include  in  the  list,  prose  authors, 
historians,  literary  statesmen,  divines,  etc.  These  matters  have  been, 
m  this  country,  especially,  too  long  misapprehended  ;  they  have  oper- 
ated to  the  disadvantage  of  mental  superiority,  because  far  too  many 
of  the  publishers,  associated  with  our  periodical  literature,  have,  until 
late  years, — and  even  now  the  evil  is  not  entirely  eradicated, — been 
unable,  from  their  occupied  time  and  limited  reading,  to  judge  of  the 
merit  or  truth  of  the  matter  which  they  assisted  to  make  public.  But, 
vol.  vi.  50 
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in  this  respect,  a  new  era  has  dawned  ;  and  in  the  brightness  of  that 
dawn,  should  be  melted  away  the  mists  which  have  so  long  obscured 
the  general  mind,  and  obstructed  the  course  of  talent. 

I  assume,  then,  with  lance  in  rest  upon  the  theme,  that  the  poets 
have  been  as  fortunate  as  other  men ;  that  from  the  beginning  until 
now,  they  have  enjoyed,  as  a  class,  as  great  a  share  of  prosperity  as 
can  be  shown  in  the  lives  of  eminent  merchants,  or  lords,  or  kings,  or 
the  nobility  in  monarchical  governments,— or  politicians  and  com- 
mercial and  professional  men  in  republics.  I  aver  that  the  lives  of 
any  of  the  classes,  mentioned  above,  will  exhibit,  perhaps,  less  success 
than  may  be  found  in  the  general  history  of  real  bards.  I  speak,  now, 
of  genuine  poets  ;  not  of  poetasters,  with  whom  every  age  is  prolific, 
and  who  fail,  in  droves,  as  they  deserve  to  do,  when  they  attempt,  in 
despite  of  the  "  poet  a  nascitur,  non  ft"  of  the  proverb,  to  strain  spirit- 
less versiculi  from  their  hide-bound  brains.  I  speak  of  those  whose 
works  have  survived  their  dissolution,  and  whose  memory,  after  a  long 
lapse  of  time,  is  yet  fresh  and  verdant. 

Imprimis.  I  will  begin  with  Homer, — because  that  immortal  man 
was  the  father  of  poetry.  Of  his  pecuniary  condition  during  his  life- 
time, no  eorrert  information  has  ever  been  gained.  He  flourished, 
Cassiodorus  says,  about  the  year  of  the  world  2838,  and  eleven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Cornelius  Nepos 
makes  his  era  3501, — one  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  the  building 
of  Rome;  Plutarch  makes  him  a  contemporary  of  the  Trojan  warriors, 
whose  exploits  he  celebrated  in  his  twenty-four  books, — while  other 
writers,  of  Plutarch's  time,  vary  it  between  one  and  two  hundred  years 
after.  Now,  who  shall  credit  the  traditionary  accounts  respecting 
either  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  one  whose  era  cannot  be  fixed 
upon  by  several  hundred  years  ?  When  historians  disagree,  who  shall 
decide  ?  We  read,  indeed,  that  Homer  was  born  near  Meletos,  whence 
came  his  name  of  Melesigenes, — that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
poet  llesiod,  of  whom  Virgil  plagiarized  much  of  his  pastoral  poetry, — 
with  a  few  other  general  items  of  information.  The  strong  probability 
is,  that  his  condition  in  life  was  far  superior  to  that  which  ancient  and 
uncertain  conjecture  has  given  him ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  one  so 
eloquent  and  sublime,  and  so  beloved  of  his  countrymen,  that  seven 
towns  disputed  for  the  honor  of  being  his  birth-place,  was  not  permit- 
ted to  pass  his  existence  in  more  than  common  enjoyment.  This  is 
fairly  presumable,  from  his  renown  ;  and  any  evidence  to  the  contrary 
is  worthless,  from  the  contradictory  opinions  with  respect  to  his  era. 
Every  presumption,  considering  the  high  and  honorable  eminence  he 
held  in  Greece,  is  in  favor  of  his  personal  success  and  comfort.  To 
the  contrary,  we  have  no  certain  testimony : 

 "All  that  we  know,  is,  nothing  can  be  known." 

Of  the  sweet  Bard  of  Mantua,  who  sung  of  arms,  and  love,  and 
green  fields,  it  is  well  known,  that  he  was  second  only  to  Homer  in 
merit, — perhaps  to  none  in  melody  of  numbers.  Respecting  his  life, 
I  am  induced  to  quote  a  most  succinct  and  authentic  account,  from 
one  of  the  "  ancientest"  books  in  our  language, — a  ponderous  black- 
letter  tome,  imprinted  with  quaint  devices  of  typography,  and  entitled 
Stowe's  Chronicles.    Wynkin  de  Wordf.  never  produced  any  thing 
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which  hath  about  it  more  of  the  goodly  savor  of  the  olden  time. 
Stowe  saith, — "  Uirgil  was  borne  in  a  towne  necr  Mantua,  in  the 
yeere  of  y  world,  3895,  and  before  the  birth  pf  our  Saviour  Iesus, 
sixty  and  seven  yeers.  Some  say  he  cryde  not  when  he  was  borne, 
but  ye  rather  smylde  and  loked  pleasaute :  hee  was  also  called  Par- 
thenias,  which  is  to  say  a  uirgin,  by  reason  of  his  swcete  and  amiable 
lookes.  »  •  •  •  Albeit  he  was  no  way  covetous,  yet  his  estate 
was  better  than  an  hundred  thousand  marks.  He  dyed  at  52  years  of 
age.  His  field  of  poesie  was  his  best  helpe."  In  addition  to  Virgil, 
we  might  mention  his  fellow-bard,  Maecenas,  of  the  race  of  the  kings 
of  Tuscania,  who  "  wrote  many  poesies,"  and  who  was  almost  as 
renowned  as  Croesus  for  his  wealth,  and  more  for  his  generosity. 
Those  who  would  know  how  sumptuously  he  lived,  how  numerous  his 
friends,  and  munificent  his  gifts,  may  find  them  recorded  by  Stowe, 
Homes,  and  others  ;  and,  more  particularly,  may  they  be  found  "  in 
Donatus,  and  Budeus,  his  third  book."  Virgil,  and  his  tuneful  con- 
temporaries, were  lifted  above  the  common  lot,  both  as  regards  their 
merit,  and  the  affluence  of  its  reward. 

Next  to  Virgil,  we  may  mention  Horace.  In  the  history  of  this 
keen  and  discriminating  writer,  we  behold  an  almost  uninterrupted 
round  of  enjoyment.  His  father  employed  a  competent  fortune  for  his 
education  :  he  was  taught  the  most  liberal  arts,  and  instructed  in  a 
style  equaling  that  of  the  most  eminent  families  in  Rome.  Travel 
improved  his  fine,  observant  mind ;  and  the  schools  of  Athens — 

 "  The  olire-groves  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retirement'  — 

witnessed  the  progressive  development  of  his  powers.  A  legionary 
tribune  in  the  army  of  Brutus,  he  fought  with  honor  in  the  last  battle 
for  the  liberty  of  the  Eternal  City  ;  and  though  he  suffered  as  a  van- 
quished soldier,  and  by  the  death  of  his  father,  yet  that  temporary  cloud 
soon  passed  away,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  bright  period  when  he 
became  the  friend  and  companion  of  Virgil,  Macomas,  and  Varius, 
and  the  possessor  of  that  Sabine  estate  of  which  he  makes  such  fre- 
quent mention  in  his  poetry.  His  fortune,  which  was  ample,  might 
have  been  extended  at  his  will.  To  his  delightful  retreat,  he  wooed 
the  muses  with  transport ;  and,  as  his  splendid  satires  and  lyrics  show, 
with  success.  From  his,  cradle  at  Vesuvium,  until  his  honored  re- 
mains were  laid  beside  those  of  Macsnas  on  the  Esquiline,  we  can 
scarcely  note  a  period  in  his  history  which  was  not  shining  and  envia- 
ble. His  dark  days  were  few  ;  his  pleasant  years  extended  to  his 
decline. 

After  Horace  it  is  proper  to  glance  at  a  few  passages  in  the  life  of 
the  earliest  and  most  excellent  among  the  modern  poets  of  Italy — the 
celebrated  Dante.  We  find  him  distinguished,  not  merely  in  poetry, 
but  in  scholarship  and  politics  ;  an  applauded  soldier  against  the  Ghib- 
hellenes  and  Pisans ;  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  and  to  the  courts  of 
various  sovereigns,  from  the  republic  of  Florence, — and  a  superior 
magistrate  of  his  native  city.  After  he  was  banished,  he  was  indeed 
subjected  to  numerous  vicissitudes.  But  he  shared  these  with  many 
wise,  noble,  and  affluent  contemporaries  ;  and  his  lot  may  be  added  to 
that  of  many  of  the  rich  and  distinguished  Medici  after  him,  as  well 
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as  the  thousands  on  thousands  of  lords  and  princes  in  every  kingdom 
of  Europe,  who  have  in  all  ages  been  subjected  to  the  same  penalties. 

But  to  say  that  these  were  the  consequences  of  Dante's  genius  would 
be  arrant  folly.  It  was  his  distinction  alone,  which  made  him  amen- 
able to  exile  ;  during  which,  after  all,  some  of  his  most  inspired  hours 
were  passed,  and  his  greatest  intellectual  achievements  accomplished. 

Following  Dante,  we  come  to  Petrarch.  This  prince  of  love  poets 
seems  to  have  passed  his  days  in  the  two-fold  luxury  of  wealth  and 
passion.  From  his  boyhood,  in  the  beautiful  Val  d'  Arno,  until  his 
dust  was  laid  in  Arqua, — if  we  except  the  disquiet  of  a  love  which  was 
not  altogether  unrequited, — we  see  in  his  career  an  unvaried  round  of 
splendor.  Learned,  industrious,  and  gifted,  he  entered  into  the  busy 
world,  beloved  and  honored  from  the  first,— marked  with  distinction 
by  reason  of  his  ecclesiastical  eloquence  ;  reaping  the  rich  harvest  of 
numerous  fat  benefices  ;  a  favorite  of  high-born  ladies,  and  reveling  to 
excess  in  the  glorious  banquet  of  literature,  lie  lived  wherever  he 
listed,  in  a  style  of  true  grandeur  ;  whether  at  Milan,  at  Venice,  at 
Mantua,  or  Rome,  or  on  his  estate  at  Linterno,  he  was  equally  courted 
—equally  at  home.  As  a  traveler,  we  find  him  visiting  Spain,  England, 
and  i he  various  cities  of  France,  Germany,  and  Flanders — crowned 
by  kingly  favor  with  the  title  of  Count  Palatine,  and  loaded  with  man- 
ifestations of  esteem,  by  prelates  and  nobles.  Whether  we  surrey  him 
in  the  romantic  retirement  of  Vaucluse,  at  Mantua,  with  Charles  IV. 
or  on  his  way  from  the  court  of  Naples  to  be  crowned  at  Rome  with 
the  poetic  laurel-wreath,  we  find  him  every  where  regarded  with  unex- 
ampled homage — famous  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  and  almost  idol- 
ized In  Italy.  His  influence,  from  his  first  entrance  into  notice  until 
Ik;  expired  in  his  library  at  Arqua,  was  more  like  that  of  an  emperor 
than  a  count  by  title.  He  had  always  in  his  bosom  a  spring  of  exquisite 
inspiration.  His  youth  was  tranquil, — his  manhood  and  decline  emi- 
nent beyond  example, — his  burial  was  a  scene  of  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence. Such  was  the  life,  and  such  the  exequies  of  Francesca 
Petrarca. 

In  the  history  of  Petrarch's  contemporary,  Giovanni  Bcccachio, 
there  is  exhibited  a  brilliant  instance  of  successful  genius.  We  can 
conceive  of  nothing  more  enviable  than  a  career  like  his  who  wrote 
The  Hundred  Tales  of  Love.  He  is  seen  the  accepted  and  happy 
lover  of  a  princess,  the  daughter  of  his  king,  enjoying  with  her  charms 
of  poetry,  m  which  she  delighted,  and  graciously  received  by  her 
royal  relations ;  standing  in  the  first  rank  as  a  writer, — the  friend  of 
Petrarch,  and  the  partaker  of  his  fame ;  indulging  to  excess  in  the 
expenses  of  literature,  and  the  pleasures  of  costly  living,  and  then 
retiring  to  his  beautiful  estate  at  Certaldo,  to  spend  in  peace  the 
residue  of  his  days,  solaced  with  warm  and  tender  sentiments,  and 
with  an  imagination  teeming  with  bright  and  lovely  creations.  Thus 
lived  and  died,  the  author  of  the  Decameron.  His  course  was  as 
splendid  as  his  memory  is  green. 

Nearly  all  the  bards  of  Italy,  seem  to  have  been  born  -for  a  destiny 
"  mild  as  their  clime,  and  brilliant  as  their  skies."  How  crowded 
with  lustre  was  the  life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici!  He  mingled  the 
statesman  with  the  poet,  and  filled  the  measure  of  his  days  like  a 
monarch  on  his  throne.    How  princely  were  his  domains,  crowned 
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with  palaces  of  more  than  imperial  magnificence!  how  Florence 
brightened,  as  edifice  after  edifice  rose  in  her  gorgeous  streets  to  com- 
memorate the  poets  who  founded  them  !  In  his  pictured  galleries  of 
Art,  Painting  glowed,  and  Statuary  seemed  to  breathe  ;  in  his  libraries, 
the  mental  treasures  of  ages  were  stored  in  rich  profusion  ;  in  the 
circles  of  his  household,  mingled  the  princes  of  Europe,  to  do  honor 
to  his  talents,  and  laud  his  hospitality.  Well  was  he  named  Loreuzo 
the  Magnificent,  and  truly  was  it  said,  that  when  he  died,  a  flood  of 
glory  rolled  away  from  his  country. 

A  rapid  glance  ;it  the  principal  French  poets,  will  suffice  for  my 
purpose.  Among  these,  Racine  enjoyed,  for  the  most  part  of  his  life, 
an  income  of  two  thousaud  livres  per  annum.  He  was  a  courtier  and 
a  politician;  and,  from  that  reason,  met  with  some  reverses  just  at  the 
close  of  his  career, — ascribable,  probably,  to  the  influence  of  that.pious 
intriguer,  Madame  de  Maintenon.  It  is  not  given  to  many,  to  pass 
through  the  world,  on  the  whole,  under  more  comfortable  auspices 
than  Racine.  He  might  have  changed  places,  to  disadvantage,  with 
half  the  French  nobility  of  his  age. 

Of  JUoliere,  it  may,  with  truth,  be  remarked,  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  his  genius,  instead  of  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  magnifi- 
cence, with  a  most  liberal  income  during  life,  he  might  have  been, 
like  his  father  before  him,  the  obsequious  valet  de  chambre  of  his 
king, — not  the  mirth-moving  idol  of  Paris,  and  the  honored  favorite  of 
the  court  of  France. 

Touching  the  two  Rousseaus, — Jean  Baptiste,  and  Jean  Jacques, — 
every  thing  is  known  by  the  general  reader,  which  can  serve  to  throw 
light  upon  their  lives  or  characters.  The  first,  rose  from  the  humble 
condition  of  a  shoemaker's  son,  to  be  in  high  repute  among  the 
French  literati ;  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belle 
Lettres,  and  receiving  from  his  works  a  reward  sufficient  for  all  his 
purposes,  with  praise  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ambitious.  He  dis- 
played but  little  of  poetic  sensibility,  when  he  cut  his  old  father  dead, 
as  he  offered  him  his  congratulations  in  one  of  the  Paris  theatres,  on 
the  success  of  a  new  production.  In  truth,  the  lift  which  his  talents 
gave  him,  from  the  humblest  life  to  the  most  conspicuous,  was  rather 
too  much  for  his  self-esteem.  It  came  near  making  him  a  fool,  in 
some  respects,  as  it  has  done  with  thousands  of  others.  We  find  Jean 
Jacques  raised  to  the  very  height  of  fame,  from  the  obscure  station  of 
a  watch-maker's  son  ;  "  almost  worshiped  by  the  French  people"  and 
enjoying,  in  all  respects,  a  good  degree  of  prosperity.  This  might 
have  been  continued  to  him  all  his  days,  but  for  that  "  self-torturing 
sophistry,"  which  grew  from  the  imperious  feeling  which  some  minds 
imbibe,  when  conscious  of  being  idolized,  and  confident  of  their 
power.  J.  J.  Rousseau  was  intoxicated  with  his  prosperity  and  re- 
nown ;  he  lost  the  balancing  principles  of  economical  sense  ;  he  per- 
mitted his  passions  to  overtop  and  smother  his  judgement,  until  ingrati- 
tude alienated  his  friends  from  him,  and  his  dark  infidelity  weaned 
from  him  the  affections  of  the  French  people.  His  heart,  his  sensual 
passions,  and  not  his  mind,  were  the  instruments  by  which  the  close 
of  his  career  was  embittered.  But  for  these  causes,  the  evening  of  his 
days  might  have  been  gilded  by  the  same  glory  and  success,  which 
brightened  around  his  manhood.  . 
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A  vulgar  tradition  has  given  to  Shakspeare, — the  child  and  student 
of  Nature, — a  lot  of  lowliness  and  perplexity.  Nothing,  however,  can 
be  further  from  the  fact.  Perennial  as  is  his  fame,  and  great  as  is  the 
undying  name  which  he  has  left  behind  him,  Shakspeare  had,  in  his 
life-time,  rewards  as  acceptable  and  cheering,  as  even  a  vision  in  his 
mind,  of  what  he  might  be  in  other  ages.  Born  at  a  small  town  in 
Warwickshire,  the  son  of  the  humblest  parents,  he  grew  to  be  the 
correspondent  and  favorite  of  his  king  and  queen  ;  the  receiver  of 
generous  rewards  for  his  transcendant  talents ;  and  retired  early  to  his 
birth-place,  on  the  rural  and  lovely  Avon,  with  an  income  equiva- 
lent,— considering  the  comforts,  and  even  luxuries,  it  could  then  com- 
mand,— to  nearly  seven  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Here  he  went 
down  the  declivity  of  years  in  ease  and  tranquility,  enjoying  the 
society  of  those  who  loved  him,  and  at  last  bidding  adieu  to  the  world 
like  one  who  had  already  experienced  an  antepast  of  the  renown  with 
which  alter  ages  were  destined  to  invest  his  name.  There  was  about 
him  no  trace  of  melancholy,  or  misanthropy.  The  cheerfulness  and 
simplicity  of  true  genius  illumined  his  spirit,  and  warmed  his  heart. 
No  tumultuous  passions,  or  self-engendered  chagrin,  hastened  his  dis- 
solution ; — 

 "  Of  no  grief  he  died, 

But  fell  like  autumn-fruit  that  mellowed  long." 

I  cannot  offer  a  better  eulogium  upon  his  pre-eminent  gifts,  and  the 
success  which  they  conferred  upon  him,  than  by  quoting  the  reflec- 
tions of  our  countryman,  Washington  Irving,  when  he  stood  by  his 
grave  : — "  How  would  it  have  cheered  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  bard, 
when,  wandering  forth  in  disgrace,*  upon  a  doubtful  world,  be  cast 
back  a  heavy  look  upon  his  paternal  home,  could  he  have  foreseen, 
that,  before  many  years,  he  should  return  to  it  covered  with  renown; 
that  his  name  should  become  the  boast  and  glory  of  his  native  place ; 
that  his  ashes  should  be  religiously  guarded,  as  its  most  precious  treas- 
ure ;  and  that  the  lessening  spire,  on  which  his  eyes  were  fixed  in 
tearful  contemplation,  should  become  the  beacon,  towering  amidst  the 
gentle  landscape,  to  guide  the  literary  pilgrim  of  every  nation  to  his 
tomb!" 

In  some  respects,  Ben  Jonson  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  protege 
of  Shakspeare, — but  he  neither  followed  his  advice  nor  his  example. 
He  was  hair-brained  and  imperious;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  fail- 
ings of  the  passions,  he  succeeded  remarkably  well.  He  received  the 
office  of  Poet  Laureate  for  life,  with  its  liberal  salary,  from  King 
James ;  and,  near  the  close  of  his  career,  under  Charles  I.  it  was 
advanced.  If  his  pride  and  self-conceit  induced  him  to  live  beyond 
his  munificent  annuity,  the  fault  was  not  his  necessity,  but  his  extrav- 
agance in  the  use  of  what  must  have  been  a  liberal  and  ample  com- 
petence. 

The  poetry  of  Cowley  is  still  much  admired  by  many.  That  writer 
had  a  pleasant  life  of  it.  He  was  the  companion  and  confidant  of  the 
queen-mother  of  England,  during  her  residence  in  France;  he  revel- 
ed with  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  in  the  gaieties  of  Paris  ;  he  was  the 
correspondent  and  adviser  of  kings  and  princes.    He  experienced  no 

•  Referring  to  a  trivial  miidemeatwrorShakfipeAte'a,  for  which  the  riqormi*  law,  then  in  vogue, 
compelled  him  to  leave  Stratford. 
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more  crosses  or  disappointments,  than  fail  to  the  general  lot  of  cour- 
tiers ;  and  he  spent  the  evening  of  his  decline  on  a  sunny  farm,  with 
a  life  salary  of  uearly  two  thousand  dollars  per  year.  He  was  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  a  most  honoraule  attendance  of  persons 
of  distinction. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  traditionary  and  apocryphal 
statement,  that  John  Milton  sold  his  illustrious  poem  of  Paradise  Lost, 
for  fifteen  pounds,  or  about  seventy-five  dollars.  Granting  that  he  did 
— what  then  1  When  Milton  wrote,  a  taste  for  poetry  was  by  no 
means  general.  It  was  not  in  the  fashion.  Political  excitement  was 
the  moving  spirit  of  his  era  ;  and  with  it,  "  the  kingdom  rang  from 
side  to  side."  Milton  was  not  poorly  recompensed  when  he  wrote 
acceptably  for  his  age.  Even  one  political  work  from  his  pen — "  De- 
fensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano," — in  reply  to  Saumaisc,  the  Frenchman, 
brought  him  between  five  and  six  thousand  dollars  from  the  English 
government.  When,  with  reckless  inconsistency,  he  turned  in  direct 
contradiction  of  his  former  principles  to  the  Usurper  Cromwell,  he 
reaped  the  reward  of  his  turning ;  but  lie  experienced  through  life  no 
more  vicissitudes  than  any  other  ardent,  professed  politician  in  his 
troublesome  times.  He  lived  like  a  gentleman  and  scholar  of  mod- 
erate fortune  ;  he  was  learned  and  "  traveled  ;"  and,  under  physical 
infirmities,  which  would  have  driven  other  men  to  despair,  he  kept 
himself  elate  with  solemn  rapture,  and  fed  his  soul  with  the  manna  of 
immortal  thought.  How  touching,  in  the  following  passage,  is  the 
allusion  to  his  blindness,  yet  how  triumphantly  does  he  introduce  his 
consolation  at  the  close  !  It  occurs,  it  is  needless  to  say,  in  the  sub- 
lime apostrophe  to  light : — 

 "  Thee  I  revisit  iafe, 

And  feel  thy  soveran  vital  lamp  ;  but  thou 
Revisit'itt  not  these  eye*,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn; 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs, 
On  dim  diffusion  veiled.     Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  muses  haunt 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacrrd  song  ;  but  chief 
Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 
That  wash  thy  hallowed  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  visit ;  nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two  equaled  with  me  in  fate, 
So  were  i  equaled  with  them  in  renown, 
Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Mwonides, 
And  Tiresias  and  Phineas,  prophets  old  : 
Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid, 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note." 

It  seems  as  if  the  Bard  of  Eden,  (so  our  Halleck  calls  him,)  when 
he  alludes  to  Thamyris  and  Maeonides,  had  his  mind  solaced  with  a 
prophetic  foretaste  of  his  own  renown.  The  universal  acknowledge- 
ments, which  had  already  been  paid  to  his  genius  in  different  countries, 
must  have  assured  him  that  fame  awaited  his  works  in  other  genera- 
tions. And  who  shall  cite  the  life  of  such  a  man, — in  his  retirement 
from  the  busy  world,  with  a  sufficiency  to  comfort  him,  eminent  and 
honored— as  a  matter  demanding  a  burst  of  sympathy  or  sorrow  ? 
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None  but  the  misanthrope,  who  distrusts  his  God,  and  denies  that  he 
can  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  or  the  vulgar  clod,  who  loves 
to  prate  of  the  darkness  which  sometimes  surrounds  for  a  time  that 
excellence  which  he  can  neither  comprehend  nor  appreciate.* 

In  the  life  of  Drydm,  we  find  many  brilliant  passages,  while  the 
dark  spots  in  his  career  may  be  traced  to  his  departure  from  litera- 
ture, and  his  connexion  with  politics.  In  his  early  manhood  we  find 
him  a  finished  university  scholar,  succeeding  to  the  respectable  estate 
of  his  father,  and  entering  into  public  life  under  the  auspices  of  his 
kinsman,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering;  son-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire, 
and  husband  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  at  the  Restoration  ;  in  the 
enjoyment,  during  most  of  his  life,  of  a  salary  amounting  to  upwards 
of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum, — which  was  afterwards  increased 
to  nearly  two  thousand.  We  need  not  wonder  that  his  variable  poli- 
tics finally  deprived  him  of  his  salary,  nor  that  his  life,  in  consequence, 
was  somewhat  shadowed  at  the  last.  But  nothing  appears  in  his  his- 
tory to  show  that  he  suffered  half  so  manv  changes  as  falf  to  the  lot  of 
professed  politicians,  especially  courtiers,  in  any  country.  He  was 
nobly  connected  ;  the  greater  part  of  his  course  was  bright  and  cheer- 
ful ;  and  his  literary  labors,  in  the  twilight  of  life,  after  he  had  retired 
from  courts  and  the  hunt  ton,  were  sufficient  for  his  ease  and  support. 
Yet  I  have  heard  a  blockhead,  who  probably  never  read  over  half  a 
dozen  articles  of  poetry  in  his  life,  declare,  that  Dryden  was  the  child 
of  obscurity  and  misfortune !  Such  are  the  fruits  of  ignorance,  and 
the  hatred  of  intellectual  superiority  and  merit,  which  it  always  excites. 

In  the  same  century  with  Dryden  lived  that  dulcet  and  melodious 
poet,  Edmund  Waller.  His  was  the  winning  simplicity  of  Bioa  or 
Theocritus  ;  and  the  most  "  negligent  idyllium"  could  not  exceed  the 
easy  tenderness  of  his  seemingly  unpremeditated  Jays.  His  history 
glows  with  the  splendor  of  riches,  and  the  glory  of  talent.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen,  with  downy  cheek  and  boyish  voice,  he  was  a  member  of 
Parliament ;  possessed  of  a  yearly  income  from  his  estate,  of  seven- 
teen thousand  dollars,  which  was  afterwards  augmented  by  his  mar- 
riage with  a  young  heiress,  to  an  amount  unquestionably  exceed- 
ing twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum, — a  sum  beyond  the 


*  I  have  stated,  in  the  case  of  Milton,  that  the  disposal  of  hi«  prat  Poem  for  n  small  ram  outfit 
not  to  excite  surprise,  when  the  taste  of  hi*  age  is  taken  into  consideration.  In  other  writing*  it  hi 
wen  that  he  mirceeded  well.  I  might  mention  numerous  additional  instances  of  tin-  kind,  in  va- 
rious authors,  hut  will  content  myself  with  an  allusion  to  the  life  of  that  celebrated  historian, 
Dand  Hume,  wrillen  hy  himself,  only  a  few  day*  In-fore  his  easy  and  peaceful  dissolution.  When 
lie  visited  France,  in  his  early  manhood,  before  he  hnd  attained  any  celebrity  as  an  author,  he 
•pent  three  yearn  at  l.a  I'lerhe,  in  Anjou,  comrNising  his  ''Treatise  on  Human  Nature."  Never, 
as  he  himself  acknowledges,  was  a  literary  attempt  more  unfortunate.  It  fell  dead  kern  from  tkt 
jrren.  He  re ■  produc  ed  the  essence  of  it  in  ottn  r  forms,  and  it  rose  rapidly  into  notice.  When  he 
turned  from  writing  treat ises  and  abstract  philosophical  disquisitions,  mid  betisik  himself  to  his- 
tory, his  success  was  astonishing.  He  hit  the  taste  of  hi*  age.  With  what  triumph  be  did  thl*,  may 
be  best  expressed  in  his  own  words: — "  The  ropy-money  given  me  by  my  bookseller*  much  ex- 
ceeded any  thing  formerly  known  in  Knglnnd  ; — I  was  become  not  only  independent,  but  npultnt."' 

The  life  of  Hume,  since  he  j*  introduced  here,  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  reward*  attend- 
ant upon  a  highly  gifted,  learned,  mid  well  regulated  mind.  Though  of  noble  extraction,  he  wee 
bom  to  little  inheritance ;  but  his  talents  raised  him  to  abundant  wealth,  and  the  high?*!  honor*. 
He  filled  successively  the  offices  of  Librarian  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  Secretary  to  the  French 
F.mbassy,  with  hi«  friend,  the  Karl  of  Hertford,  and  Charge  d'  .i/faire*  at  Pans,  where  he  wu 
41  loadi  d  with  exre«sive  <  ivilith  s  from  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and  stations."  He  returned 
to  Kilinhnrgh,  laden  with  affluence.  The  mere  interest  on  his  capital  was  between  five  and  fix 
thousand  dollars  yearly.  His  whole  life  was  crowned  with  enjoyment  ami  succe**.  Only  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  at  the  age  of  sixty  five,  he  wrote  — "  Notwithstanding  the  decline  of  my 
person,  I  have  never  experienced  n  moment's  aliateraent  of  spirits  ;  insomuch,  that,  were  t  Is 
name  a  period  of  my  life,  which  I  should  iuo*t  cboow  to  pane  over  again,  I  might  be  tempted  to 
point  to  tin*  latter  period." 
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highest  salary  in  the  United  States,— that  of  the  President.  We  find 
him  the  favorite  and  companion  of  the  ablest  men  and  politest  scholars 
of  his  ago ;  repeatedly  elected  to  Parliament,  and  even  in  his  eightieth 
year  distinguished  by  that  mark  of  public  confidence.  Political  pro- 
scription drove  him  to  Paris,  but  could  not  depress  his  spirit,  or  dimin- 
ish his  pleasures.  There  he  lived  in  sumptuous  grandeur,  and  finally 
returned  to  England  to  enjoy  his  estate.  He  passed  a  gay,  happy 
manhood  ;  and  the  evening  of  his  life  was  distinguished  by  charming 
efforts  on  devotional  poetry.  With  this,  he  solaced  his  decline,  and 
scattered  flowers  along  his  passage  to  the  grave. 

The  poet  Parnell  is  an  instance  of  a  wealthy  and  happy  professor  of 
the  tuneful  art.  He  was  a  preacher  of  power  and  celebrity,  holding  the 
arch-deaconry  of  Cloghcr ;  the  husband  of  a  lady  celebrated  for  her 
worth  and  beauty,  and  tlie  friend  and  companion  of  all  the  great  spirits 
of  his  time.  Every  year  he  used  to  leave  his  splendid  demesnes  in 
Ireland,  and,  with  the  rents  of  his  estate,  and  the  revenue  of  his  bene- 
fices, pass  over  to  England  and  spend  several  months,  living  in  a  style 
of  luxurious  elegance.  Finally  he  became  the  possessor  of  a  prebend, 
and  of  the  valuable  living  of  Finglass.  He  died  a  martyr  to  pleasant 
excitements  in  rosy  wine,  to  which  it  seems  he  was  driven  as  to  a 
relief  from  sad  recollections,  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  his  beautiful 
and  accomplished  consort.  Few  men  could  have  enjoyed  life  more  ; 
and  the  only  .sorrows  lie  experienced  wen;  tlio>e,  from  which  mortals 
of  the  highest  birth  and  finest-tempered  mould  can  claim  no  exemp- 
tion—the griefs  that  spring  from  that  dark  lot  of  all  humanity ,— the 
loss  of  friends. 

"  Friend  after  friend  depart*—  '  ?  • 

Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend  ? 
There  ia  no  union  here  of  hearts, 
That  finds  not  here  an  end." 

In  Addison, — the  neat  and  elegant  Addison, — we  find  a  distin- 
guished graduate  from  the  colleges  of  Oxford  ;  a  traveler  of  conse- 
quence and  renown  ;  a  husband  of  the  Countess  Dowager  of  War- 
wick;  High  Secretary  of  State, — Commissioner  of  Appeals,  and  Sec- 
retary of  Lord  Sunderland  ;  the  enjoyer  of  much  serene  and  dignified 
leisure,  and  of  a  wide  intercourse  with  the  magnates  of  his  age.  At 
the  last,  we  see  him,  satiated  with  office  and  patronage,  resigning  the 
former,  and  retiring  to  private  life,  where  he  lived  in  unrestrained 
jollity.  We  can  discover  no  darkness  in  his  course,  except  that  which 
was  self-created  ;  and  he  basked,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  broadest 
sunshine  of  fortune.  Nobody,  I  imagine,  will  deny  that  he  was  a 
true  poet. 

The  lot  of  courtiers  has  always  been  changeful,  to  a  proverb.  The 
saying  of  Dante,  that  it  is  a  sad  thiug  to  "  ascend  the  stairs  of  other 
men,"  is  in  them  exemplified.  They,  who  wait  upon  the  smiles  of 
kings,  like  those  in  republics,  who  would  climb  the  slippery  ladder  of 
political  power,  are  apt  to  meet  with  chances  and  checks  that  are 
neither  few  nor  agreeable.  Yet,  the  poet  Prior,  succeeded,  in  the 
main,  remarkably  well,  in  this  capacity.  He  was  Secretary,  in  Ire- 
land, to  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  in  France,  to  the  Earls  of  Portland  and 
Jersey;  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  an  Ambassador  to  Paris.  He 
went  through  life  very  smoothly, — and  though  he  was  obliged  to 
vol.  vi  51 
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expiate  some  of  his  political  errors,  in  his  later  days,  yet  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  portion  of  his  life,  comprised  between  his 
retirement  from  public  duties,  and  his  decease,  at  the  seat  of  Lord 
Oxford,  was  not  spent  in  more  security,  and  at  least,  as  much  comfort, 
as  his  most  glittering  days. 

Somerville,  who  was  a  right-pleasant  poet,  lived  and  wrote  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  tine  estate, — varying  the  amusements  of  a  sportsman 
with  the  studies  of  a  man  of  letters.  When  he  died,  he  had  a  very 
respectable  property  to  make  over  to  his  relation,  Lord  Somerville, 
and  a  handsome  jointure  to  bestow  on  his  mother.  So  much  for  the 
agreeable  bard  of  The  Chase. 

Of  the  melodious  and  pathetic  Pope,  it  is  well. known  that  ho 
enjoyed,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  pleasures  of  a  liberal  wealth  and 
elegant  leisure.  His  domain  at  Twickenham  was  the  resort  and  nest- 
ling-place of  kindred  genius ;  his  literary  efforts  were  all  highly  profit- 
able, and  he  flourished  like  a  country  nobleman.  He  wanted  for 
nothing  ;  he  had  at  his  command  the  means  of  a  generous  hospitality  ; 
and,  while  he  lived,  was  constant  in  his  intercourse  with  the  good  and 
great  of  his  age.  His  monument,  at  Twickenham,  tells  how  he 
was  lamented,  when  he  descended  to  the  tomb ;  his  works  declare  the 
greenness  of  his  memory. 

With  all  his  oddities  and  whims,  Dean  Sioift  passed  a  not  uneasy 
life.  As  Chaplain  of  Earl  Berkley,  and  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  io 
Dublin,  he  had  a  competent,  if  not  an  elegant  sufficiency  ;  and  his 
writings  attest,  that  he  knew,  always,  the  luxury  of  mirthful  and  happy 
thoughts.  The  decay  of  his  powers  and  his  death  were  only  things  of 
course,  with  age  like  his.  It  is  hard  enough  to  make  a  calamity-case 
of  Swift's  history. 

In  the  life  of  Thomson, — the  charming  poet  of  the  Seasons, — we 
find  nothing  exhibited,  but  the  success,  which  sedate  and  well-ordered 
genius  is  fitted  to  command.  From  a  humble  condition,  at  the  obscure 
school  of  Jedburgh,  we  see  him  emerge  into  fame  in  London ;  receiv- 
ing twenty  guineas,  at  the  very  onset  of  his  career,  for  a  few  detached 
passages  of  descriptive  poetry,  flung  hastily  together;  then  shining 
forth  upon  the  public  in  his  Seasons, — the  companion  and  bosom 
friend  of  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  Pope,  and  Bishop  Rundle  ;  a  trav- 
eler on  the  continent,  with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Talbot ;  enjoying  the  patron- 
age  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  holding,  besides,  until  his  death,  the 
lucrative  office  of  Surveyor-General  to  the  Leeward  Islands,  to  which 
was  appended  a  salary  of  nearly  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
His  years  rolled  by  in  tranquil  and  steady  enjoyment ;  and  such  was 
his  popularity,  at  his  death,  that  the  clear  profits  of  one  edition  of  his 
works,  were  sufficient  to  erect  the  noble  monument  which  perpetuates 
his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Such  was  the  life  of  James 
Thomson, — as  free,  probably,  from  calamity  and  care  as  that  of  his 
greatest  and  happiest  contemporaries. 

Phillips  was  a  poet  slightly  akin  to  Thomson  in  pastoral  sweetness 
and  feeling.  With  all  his  "babbling  of  green  fields,"  we  find  him  a 
Westminster  Justice,  a  successful  Editor,  a  member  of  Parliament, 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court. 
Yet,  he  was  a  collector  of  dainty  conceits,  and  gave  rise  to  the  name 
of  namby  pamby  verse.    This  appellation,  however,  the  offspring  of 
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literary  rivalry  and  envy,  does  injustice  to  his  merits,  which  were  con- 
siderable. He  lived  in  the  rich  participation  of  the  world's  comforts, 
and  to  a  good  old  age. 

The  poet  Collins  suffered  only  from  physical  infirmities.  He  was 
able,  at  first,  not  merely  to  write  without  reward,  but  to  pay  for  the 
expensive  publication  of  all  his  early  poems.  He  rose  rapidly  to  repu- 
tation, and  lived  on  an  income  of  about  nine  thousand  dollars  per 
annum.  Perhaps  fortune  became,  to  him,  evil,  instead  of  good  ;  for  he 
loved  good  wine,  which,  finally,  did  great  injury  to  his  reason.  He 
closed  his  career,  calmed  and  soothed  by  the  attentions  of  an  affec- 
tionate%sister. 

No  reader  of  taste  is  unacquainted  with  the  flowing  numbers  of 
Shenstonc.  That  writer,  when  he  had  completed  his  studies  at  Ox- 
ford, "  took  up  his  abode  at  a  house  of  his  own,  and  commenced  gen- 
tleman." There  he  lived,  in  his  own  little  Eden,  the  Leasowes,  a 
beautiful  estate,  spending  his  leisure  in  the  improvement  of  its  pictur- 
esque beauties,  writing  verses,  as  his  fancy  prompted,  and  entertain- 
ing, with  liberal  hospitality,  the  numerous  visiters  attracted  to  his  seat, 
by  the  magnetism  of  his  fame,  and  the  charms  of  his  domains.  It  has 
been  said,  that  he  disliked  the  rural  retreat  which  ho  adorned  ;  but 
this  is  gainsayed  by  the  fact,  that  he  continued  there  until  his  death, 
which  happened  at  a  good  old  age,  as  well  as  by  the  circumstance, 
that  his  poetry  bears,  throughout,  no  traces  of  misanthropy  or  dis- 
content. 

Edward  Young,  though  not  the  most  musical,  was,  at  least,  the 
most  melancholy  among  the  poets  of  England.  Yet,  he  seems,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  had  more  than  a  common  share  of  human  happiness. 
His  want  of  philosophy,  of  which  he  certainly  had  not  much,  appears 
to  have  been  his  greatest  misfortune.  From  pecuniary  necessities  he 
was  always  exempt,  though, — from  motives  of  ambition,  probably, — 
he  sought  preferment  in  his  latter  days.  He  was  first  a  Royal  Chap- 
lain ;  then  liberally  endowed  for  life  with  the  rectorship  of  Welwyn. 
He  was  thrice  blest  in  his  union  with  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Litchfield.  Death  alone,  from  whose  direful  inroads  the  richest  and 
noblest  are  not  free,  infused  the  only  bitterness  into  his  cup  of  pleas- 
ure. Though  mortality  diminished  his  enjoyments,  his  worldly  pro- 
pensity never  passed  away  ; — and  though  he  takes  dark  views  of  the 
world  in  his  Night  Thoughts,  yet  he  proved,  by  his  own  longevity,  that 
his  griefs  were  not  sufficiently  acute  to  impair  his  health,  or  lessen  his 
long  term  of  years. 

The  course  of  Akenside— celebrated  for  his  Pleasures  of  the  Imag- 
ination— was  similar,  as  a  physician,  to  Young's  as  a  clergyman.  He 
enjoyed,  in  his  early  practice,  a  salary  of  nearly  two  thousand  dollars 
per  year,  and  when  he  became  physician  to  the  Queen,  his  income 
must  have  been  greatly  increased.  At  any  rate,  his  prosperity  was  so 
great  as  to  intoxicate  him  with  pride,  and  cause  him  to  pass  his  life 
above  his  brethren  of  the  medical  faculty,  towards  whom  he  conducted 
with  a  great  degree  of  hauteur.  No  calamity-case  can  be  made  from 
Akenside's  history,  let  the  misanthropic  sorrow-hunter  try  for  it  never 
so  hard. 

Perhaps  few,  who  have  sighed  over  the  touching  pathos  of  Gray's 
Elegy  in  a  Country  Church  Yard,  or  been  delighted  with  his  other 
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effusions,  arc  aware  that  he  was  44  perhaps  the  most  learned  man  in 
Europe  ;"  and  that  he  passed  the  whole  of  his  life  in  ease  and  comfort. 
When  he  returned  from  his  travels  in  France  and  Italy,  with  Mr. 
Horace  Walpole,  he  retired  to  spend  his  days  in  literary  pleasure 
among  the  studious  walks  and  shades  of  his  favorite  Cambridge. 
Here  it  is  a  reasonable  inference  that  he  wanted  neither  money  nor 
honors  beyond  what  he  possessed  ;  for  we  find  him  in  circumstances 
sufficiently  affluent  to  refuse,  without  hesitation,  the  office  of  Poet- 
Laureate,  with  its  liberal  salary.  It  was  only  in  his  later  years  that  he 
consented  to  accept  the  unsought  station  of  Professor  nl*  Modern  His- 
tory, at  Cambridge,  with  an  income  of  upward.sot  two  thousaud  dollars 
per  annum.  Seldom  Iras  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  man  to  live  in  greater 
peace  and  honor  than  Gray,  or  to  pass  with  more  gentle  gradations  to 
his  rest  in  the  tomb. 

That  loving  bard,  George,  Lord  Lyttlcton,  is  an  eminent  instance  of 
a  good  poet,  and  a  high-bred,  affluent  nobleman.  After  graduating  at 
Oxford,  he  traveled  in  a  style  of  distinguished  elegance  over  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  ;  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  took  his  seat  in 
Parliament;  became  secretary  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales;  and, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  succeeded  to  his  title  and  the  magnificent 
estate  of  Hagley,  with  its  broad  parks  and  fields,  which  he  improved 
by  his  taste,  rendering  them  the  most  splendid  and  delightful  in  the 
kingdom.  Here,  elevated  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Lyttle- 
ton,  he  passed  a  most  agreeable  existence,  surrounded  by  the  master- 
spirits of  his  time,  and  filially  sank  into  the  repose  of  death,  at  the  ripe 
autumnal  age  of  sixty-four.  They  are  ignorant  of  his  claims  as  a  poet, 
who  have  never  read  the  eclogues  of  his  Progress  of  Love,  or  his 
touching  and  celebrated  Monody.  He  was  a  poet  of  true  genius,  and 
seems  to  have  been  born  for  a  destiny  of  eminence  and  pleasure,  which 
he  fulfilled  with  scarce  a  shadow  over  his  path,  from  first  to  last. 

Oliver  Goldsmith,  one  of  the  sweetest  bards  that  ever  swept  the 
lyre,  was  indebted  to  his  profuse  and  spendthrift  habits  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  that,  which,  had  it  been  used  as  Gray  used  his  property,  would 
have  yielded  him  a  respectable  fortune.  When  he  "  bla7.ed  out"  upon 
the  world  in  his  poem  of  the  Traveler,  he  took  a  stand  at  once  upon 
the  height*  of  renown ;  he  mingled  with  the  "  greatest  and  best"  of 
his  time  ;  he  sold  his  chief  poems  for  astonishingly  large  sums;  all  his 
literary  enterprises  were  well  rewarded  ;  and  it  was  only  the  gaming- 
table, and  too  great  a  love  of  liberal,  expensive  living,  that  beclouded 
his  good  fortune.  He  seems  to  have  been  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
the  booksellers,  whose  generous  payments  often  astounded  him  ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  his  own  extravagance  was  the  cause  of  any 
trifling  embarrassments  that  he  might  occasionally  have  experienced. 
At  the  period  of  his  sudden  death,  he  had  literary  engagements,  the 
completion  of  which  would  unquestionably  have  crowned  his  decline 
with  an  ample  independence. 

The  history  of  Dr.  Johnson  affords  a  gratifying  example  how  genius 
can  rise.  He  was  born  poor  ;  he  inherited  nothing  from  his  father ; 
yet  he  ascended  the  highest  pinnacles  of  eminence,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  himself  changed,  in  a  few  years,  from  a  humble  ad- 
venturer in  the  streets  of  London,  to  a  literary  giant, — an  oracle,  from 
whose  opinions  the  greatest  men  trembled  to  dissent.    He  became  a 
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favorite  of  his  king,  and  a  regular  recipient  of  his  favors,  in  the  shape 
of  a  liberal  life-salary,  while  his  literary  undertakings  added  materially 
to  an  income,  which  his  imprudent  connexions,  it  is  highly  probable, 
considerably  diminished.  In  short,  his  gifts  acquired  for  him  that 
which  he  would  not  otherwise  have  possessed — competence  and  re- 
nown. Had  he  not  followed  their  promptings,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  he  might  have  remained  for  life  in  the  business  of  his  father,  a 
petty  pamphlet-seller  in  a  provincial  town.  When  he  visited  the  He- 
brides with  the  obsequious  Boswell,  his  tour  was  really  more  like  that 
of  a  monarch  than  of  a  private  citizen.  Fame  had  preceded  him,  and 
he  was  loaded  with  manifestations  of  favor  from  the  highest  sources. 
Johnson  was  fond  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  he  never  failed 
to  get  them.  All  his  success, — and  it  is  undeniable  that  he  experienced 
much, — was  the  consequence  of  his  talent  in  poetry  and  prose;  and  his 
crosses  were  lessened  ten-fold  by  the  course  he  pursued.  Had  he  re- 
jected his  mental  impulses,  he  might  have  remained  in  obscurity  and 
been  steeped  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips  ;  but  by  obeying  them,  he  rose 
to  fame,  to  competence,  to  enduring  comfort;  and  came  to  be  assured, 
in  his  glorious  latter  days,  by  the  universal  homage  of  the  public,  that 
he  was  "  the  most  conspicuous  literary  character  of  his  country."  He 
lived  long  and  well — conscious  of  his  high  reputation,  on  the  strength 
of  which  he  could  afford  to  be  dogmatical.  He  had  a  giant's  strength  ; 
and  he  did  not  scruple  to  differ  practically  from  Shakspeare's  notions, 
and  use  it  like  a  very  Goliath  of  Gath.  Considering  his  boundless  in- 
fluence and  general  success,  we  can  discern  no  misfortunes  in  John- 
son's history  which  he  did  not  overcome  by  his  various  talents.  With 
him,  genius,  so  far  from  being  an  evil,  was  the  very  power  by  which 
he  swept  away  every  obstacle  that  impeded  his  progress  to  a  distinc- 
tion attainable  by  few  of  his  contemporaries,  and  to  constant  comforts 
and  gratifications  which  otherwise  he  could  never  have  possessed. 

But  I  must  conclude.  The  instances  here  cited,  are  only  a  few 
from  among  the  great  cloud  of  similar  witnesses  in  history,  against  the 
popular  error  that  authors,  or  rather  poets,  are  less  successful  than 
other  chsses  of  people,  or  that  genius  is  another  word  for  misfortune. 
In  touching  the  subject,  I  have  left  many  a  fruitful  field  of  history  un- 
touched, which  I  may  visit  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time,  I  would  say, 
that  if  Sir  Thomas  Browne  could  revisit  again  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon,  he  might  write  another  volume  of  Pseudodoxia  llpidvmica,  on 
the  popular  delusions  with  respect  to  authors  and  poetry  alone.  It  is 
time  that  some  effort  of  the  kind  were  made.  How  utterly  would  The 
Truth  put  to  flight  that  great  band  of  asses  in  every  country,  who  find 
a  balm  for  their  own  stupidity  in  misrepresenting  the  success  of  talent ! 
Then,  the  young  man  of  learning  and  real  merit,  the  fruit  of  deep  and 
patient  study,  as  well  as  of  inherent  gifts,  with  irrepressible  affections, 
and  holy,  elevated  thoughts,  would  not  deem  it  a  sin  nor  a  shame,  to 
record  them  on  paper,  and  let  them  glow  and  breathe  ;  but  would  be 
willing  to  let  the  public  try  them,  whether  "  their  vein  were  good." 
He  would  not  be  forced  to  blush  when  popular  ignorance  degraded 
that  which  the  tasteful  and  intelligent  might  look  upon  with  delighted 
admiration.  In  short,  an  age  of  vanity,  of  the  auri  sacra  fames,  would 
be  succeeded  by  such  a  golden  age  as  was  that  of  the  Augustan  in 
Rome,  or  the  Elizabethan  in  England.  C. 
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Methinrs  m  the  glory  and  the  gleam" 

Which  Nature  once  hath  worn— 
The  lustre  of  the  summer  stream — 

The  freshness  of  the  morn— 
Methinks  they  wear  a  smile  no  more, 

And  look  not  to  mine  eye 
As  once  they  looked,  in  days  of  yore — 

The  blessed  days  gone  by. 

Not  that  the  inborn  sense  of  joy 

Hath  from  my  bosom  passed, — 
But  that  the  worlds  cold  thoughts  destroy 

The  light  from  Nature  cast : 
Low-minded  Care  weighs  down  the  heart — 

Benumbs  the  subtle  ear  ; 
And  bids  those  rarer  dreams  depart, 

That  render  youth  so  dear. 

When  life  is  fresh— when  hope  is  new, 

How  sweet  their  sunny  round  ! 
Each  sight  is  novel  to  the  view, 

And  musical  each  sound  ; 
A  spirit-melody  is  there, 

With  cadences  divine, 
Won  from  the  wave,  the  earth,  the  air, — 

Like  incense  from  a  shrine. 


Alas,  for  years  !  they  roll  along — 

The  heart  forgets  to  bound  ; 
The  lip  neglects  the  early  song 

That  childhood  echoeu  round  ; 
A  look  of  stern  resolve  appears — 

The  careless  laugh  is  gone  ; 
And  on  the  brow  a  cloud  of  fears 

Inconstantly  is  thrown. 

And  then  the  glow,  the  spell,  the  zest, 

That  Hope  was  wont  to  bring, 
Retire  from  the  o'er- wearied  breast, 

Where  onee  they  loved  to  spring ; 
And  all  is  passed  unheeded  by 

That  was  before  beloved  ; 
The  scenes,  that  used  to  win  the  eye — 

The  friends  that  years  had  proved. 

Then,  through  the  chambers  of  the  morn 

The  painted  cloud  may  sail ; 
And  sweets,  from  countless  blossoms  borne, 

Float  on  the  summer  gale ; 
But  senses  that  they  charmed  of  old 

Are  dulled  by  Time  and  Care  ; 
And  strife  for  power,  or  fame,  or  gold, 

Usurps  dominion  there. 

And  what  remains  ?    A  round  of  toil— 

A  weight  beyond  control ; 
A  yearning  for  that  lucre-spoil, 

Which  rusts  the  tainted  sonl ; 
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The  peace,  the  newness,  and  delight 

Of  early  life  depart  ; 
The  lofty  aims — the  visions  bright, 

That  warm  the  youthful  heart. 

The  charm  of  unencumbered  thought — 

Of  spirits  undepressed  j 
Of  blissful  hopes,  that  come  unsought, 

Like  spring-winds  from  the  west; 
These  linger  with  us,  till  at  last 

We  vex  their  ■pells  away  i 
About  our  path  their  light  is  cast 


Ask  wby  the  chainless  tempests  sweep 

The  abyss  of  heaven  along ; 
Or  why  the  billows  of  the  deep 

Lift  up  their  stormy  song  ; 
No  voice  responsive  to  our  quest 

Comes  from  the  wave  or  sky  ; 
Yet  the  hushed  Ocean  sinks  to  rest — 

The  darkest  cloud  goes  by. 

Not  so  the  soul : — when  that  is  bowed 
By  storms  that  through  it  move  ; 


That  veils  the  light  of  love — 
What  may  the  sable  night  remove  ?— 

The  sunny  morn  restore  ? 
Or,  from  their  hidden  source  above, 
The  rays  of  rapture  pour  ? 

Ah,  not  the  world— its  brightest  smile 

Is  like  some  budding  wreath, 
Bound  in  its  beauty  for  a  while 

Around  the  brow  of  death  ; 
Fair  seem  the  dewy  leaves  of  green — 

The  opening  roses  glow ; 
But  pale  mortality  is  seen 

The  vernal  braid  below. 

Yet  there  are  dreams,  all  pure  and  clear — 

Bright  visions  of  the  sky, 
And  music  for  the  spirit's  ear, 

Which  cannot  fail,  or  die  : 
And  he  their  gladness  best  can  find, 

Where'er  he  walks  abroad, 
Who  treasures,  in  a  constant  mind, 

Affection  for  his  God.  C. 


No  more — and  where  are  they  ? 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF  MATHEW  CAREY. 
LETTER  XIV. 

I  intimated,  at  an  early  period  of  my  narrative,  that  I  should  not 
observe  strict  chronological  order  :  and  here  I  supply  a  strong  instance. 
I  pass  from  the  year  1811,  to  1818— postponing  the  account  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Olive  Branch — one  of  the  most  important  incidents  of 
my  life — jthe  causes  that  led  to  its  appearance — and  the  consequences 
it  produced.  In  the  present  temper  of  the  public  mind,  the  review  of 
it  might  be  injurious.  I  shall  therefore  reservo  it  for  the  close  of  my 
narrative. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  strong  indignation,  by  which  I  was  in- 
spired, at  an  early  stage  of  my  existence,  by  the  cruelty  and  oppression 
exercised  by  the  English  government  in  Ireland,  from  the  earliest  peri- 
od of  its  dominion  over  that  ill-fated  country  ; — by  the  atrocious  and 
heart-rending  sufferings  of  the  enslaved  people  ; — and  by  the  unparal- 
leled libels  and  calumnies  by  which  all  the  English  histories  of  Ireland 
were  dishonored,  more  especially  respecting  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  insurrection  of  1041,  and  the  massacres  said  to  have  been  then 
perpetrated  by  the  Irish.  I  had  for  at  least  twenty  years  determined 
to  vindicate  my  unfortunate  country  and  countrymeu  ;  but  a  spirit  of 
procrastination,  which  has  been  one  of  my  besetting  sins,  aud  which 
has  occasionally  produced  the  most  serious  and  injurious  consequences 
on  my  affairs,  and  scarcely  ever  yielded  but  to  the  pressure  of  necessi- 
ty, real  or  supposed,  caused  me  to  defer  it,  although  I  had  collected 
some  books  for  the  purpose,  but  had  never  written  three  pages  on  the 
subject. 

At  length  the  charm  was  broken.  The  celebrated  Godwin  wrote, 
about  the  close  of  1817,  or  the  early  part  of  1818,  a  tremendous,  hor- 
ror-inspiring novel,  entitled  Mandeville,  in  which  he  revived  and  em- 
bodied all  the  miserable  legends  of  the  pretended  massacre  of  1641, 
which  he  painted  in  the  most  hideous  colors. 

Indignant  at  this  shameful  prostitution  of  splendid  talents,  and  at  the 
pernicious  effect  that  would  be  produced  on  the  national  character  by 
spreading  these  Munchausen  tales  among  high  and  low,  in  the  shape 
of  a  popular  novel,  or  rather  a  romance,  I  laid  procrastination  asjde, 
and  determined  to  put  into  execution  my  long-projected  plan. 

I  had  at  this  period  an  additional  motive,  of  considerable  weight. 
The  great  question  of  Catholic  emancipation  was  then  on  the  tapis  in 
Great-Britain, — and  among  the  flimsy  pretexts  by  which  above  six 
millions  of  people  were  retained  in  a  state  of  Helotism  to  two-thirds  of 
a  million  of  their  fellow  subjects,  the  tales  of  the  conspiracy  and  mas- 
sacre of  1641,  were  the  most  potent.  I  felt  a  hope,  that  by  dispelling 
the  delusion  that  prevailed  on  this  subject,  I  might  be  instrumental  in 
knocking  off  the  chains  by  which  the  great  mass  of  my  countrymen 
were  held  in  bondage. 

I  confidently  expected  that  the  work  would  be  reprinted  in  England 
and  Ireland,  or  at  all  events  in  the  latter, — but  I  have  been  greatly 
disappointed.  That  expectation  impelled  me  to  write, — for  such  a 
work  was  scarcely  necessary  in  this  country. 
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Accordingly,  on  the  8th  of  February  r  1818,  I  set  seriously  to  work. 
I  purchased  all  the  books  connected  with  the  subject,  that  were  to  be 
had  ;  imported  Rush  worth's  Historical  Collections,  Warner's  History 
of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  Carte's  Life  of  Ormond,  and  various  other  ex- 

rmsive  works,  although  several  of  them  were  in  the  City  Library, — as 
desired  to  have  them  in  my  possession.  I  purchased  a  share  in  the 
New- York  Library,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  set  of  the  journals 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  which  contained  a  great  variety  of 
matter  calculated  to  shed  light  on  the  subject.  I  likewise  procured 
an  important  book  or  two  from  the  Burlington  Library,  and  laid  the 
libraries  of  some  of  my  friends  under  heavy  contribution. 

I  adopted  an  expensive  mode  of  preparation.  I  ran  over  the  various 
works  necessary  for  my  purpose ;  enclosed  within  parentheses,  in  pen- 
cil, such  passages  as  were  suitable  to  my  work,  and  employed  amanu- 
enses to  copy  them  out.  My  selections  were  so  extensive,  that  I  was 
confused  with  the  mass,  as  there  were  three  times  as  many  as  were 
necessary.  In  this  preparation  I  consumed  six  months.  When  the 
number  of  works  which  I  have  quoted,  no  less  than  sixty,  and  the 
number  of  quotations,  not  mere  references,  are  considered,  viz.  five 
hundred  and  ninety-six,  the  reader  will  be  surprised,  and  perhaps 
incredulous,  that  I  should  have  examined  so  many  books  in  so  short  a 
time.*  But  I  have  always  had  a  considerable  facility  in  the  examina- 
tion of  books,  and  selecting  what  suited  my  purpose.  I  have  repeat- 
edly run  through  a  folio  volume  in  an  evening,  often  without  finding  a 
single  fact  that  I  could  use.  In  Thurlow's  State  Papers,  for  instance, 
consisting  of  seven  ponderous  folios,  I  do  not  think  I  found  as  much 
matter  as  made  three  pages.  My  researches  were  considerably  facili- 
tated by  the  fact,  that,  in  those  old  works,  proper  names,  which  were 
mostly  connected  with  the  facts  I  required,  were  generally  in  Italic, 
and  served  as  finger-posts  to  a  traveler  in  the  dreary  wilderness  of 
irrelevant  matter. 

Doubtless,  in  this  hurried  mode  of  examination,  I  must  have  missed 
much  matter  calculated  for  my  purpose.  But  I  collected  enough  to 
make  out  a  strong  case.  The  works  that  furnished  the  most  valuable 
materials,  were  Carte's  Lrfe  of  Ormond,  Leland's  History  of  Ireland, 
and  Warner's  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion. 

As  soon  as  the  task  of  selection  was  completed,  I  proceeded  to  that 
of  writing.  I  formed  an  excellent  plan,  which,  however,  I  did  not 
follow.  I  had  eight  or  ten  quires  of  letter  paper  bound  up  in  as  many 
books,  paged,  and  divided  into  chapters,  intending  to  take  up  from 
time  to  time  such  chapters  as  just  suited  the  present  frame  of  my  mind, 
and  write  on  them  as  long  as  my  materials  lasted,  and  then  proceed  to 
others,  afterwards  returning  to  the  former  as  fancy  or  fact  led  me. 
But  for  this  plan,  however  advantageous  and  convenient,  I  had  not 
steadiness:  my  writing  books  were  discarded,  and  I  began  the  work 
at  the  period  which  I  had  fixed  upon  ;  and,  without  waiting  for  the 
completion  of  a  single  chapter,  as  soon  as  I  had  twenty  or  twenty-five 
pages  written,  I  put  them  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Bailey,  my  printer, 

who  every  evening  sent  me  a  proof  of  the  matter  set  up  in  type,  and  I 

.  —  —  ,   — 

•  The  number  of  works  and  ofquotaUon*  «u  increased  in  the  nnd  edition.  In  aeventy  of  the 
former,  and  eleven  hundred  and  forty  three  of  the  latter. 
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returned  the  proof  with  a  fresh  supply  of  MS.  next  morning.  The 
matter  was  printed  in  columns,  and  then  arranged  in  proper  order. 

Thus  the  MS.  written  one  day  was  in  type  the  next,  throughout  the 
whole  progress  of  the  work ;  and  I  was  rarely  ever  more  than  one  or 
two  days  ahead  of  the  printer.  I  need  not  say  how  very  disadvanta- 
geous was  this  plan.  It  fully  accounts  for  the  want  of  order  and  reg- 
ularity in  the  work.  I  could  not  say,  as  Ovid  said  of  the  palace  of  the 
sun, — "  matericm  superabat  opus."  Of  the  Vindiciai  llibcrnicc,  on 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  materials  far  excel  the 
workmanship, — the  former  are  excellent,  but  the  latter  -  as  I  deeply 
regret,  very  deficient. 

By  a  destitution  in  my  cranium  of  the  bump  designating  the  power 
of  arrangement,  I  have  never  been  able  to  adjust  my  matter  in  proper 
order  till  it  was  set  up  in  type,  and  a  proof  taken  in  columns,  so  that 
I  might  have  a  thorough  view  of  the  connexion.  Thus  the  paragraphs 
were  often  so  transposed,  that  the  first,  and  middle,  and  last  changed 
places.  The  sentences  underwent  the  same  changes, — some  were 
wholly  omitted,— some  transposed, — others  substituted,— and  thus  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  matter  was  altered.  This  system,  the  result 
of  my  utter  deficiency  of  the  proper  mode  of  arranging  my  MS.  has  at 
all  times  greatly  enhanced  the  expense  of  my  printing.  Of  the  extent 
of  this  extra  expense,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  astounding 
fact,  that  Mrs.  Bailey  charged  me  for  the  alterations  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  Vindicia?  Hibernicffi,  for  five  hundred  and  forty  hours,  at  twen- 
ty-five cents  per  hour,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  ;  whereas 
the  composition,  or  setting  up  of  the  types,  cost  me  but  three  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  dollars.  But  I  disregarded  the  expense,  for  I  have 
been  at  all  times  extravagant  in  the  article  of  printing,  though  gener- 
ally sufficiently  economical  in  other  things. 

As  I  was  treading  on  debateable  ground,  and  combating  inveterate 
and  dearly-cherished  prejudices,  fanned,  and  fostered  and  kept  alive 
with  the  utmost  zeal  and  ardor,  by  men  who  sought  to  justify  their 
rapacity  and  cruelty  towards  the  Irish,  by  blackening  and  destroying 
their  characters,  I  was  determined  to  leave  nothing  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  pursued  a  plan  which  ought  to  be  more  generally  followed 
than  it  is, — that  is,  instead  of  merely  referring  to  my  authorities,  as  is 
usually  done,  I  quoted  their  very  words,  referring  to  the  pages  and  the 
specific  editions, — thus  bidding  defiance  to  all  attempts  at  refutation. 
This  I  carried  to  an  extent  never  before  known,  as  will  appear  from 
the  number  of  quotations. 

There  was  another  feature  in  my  work,  of  which  there  is,  probably, 
no  other  instance  to  be  found.  Of  the  seventy  works  from  which  I 
gave  quotations,  all  but  about  two  or  three  are  by  Protestant  historians, 
English  and  Irish,  many  of  them  envenomed  enemies  of  the  Catholics. 
Of  the  quotations,  there  are  not  ten  from  Catholic  authors.  I  thus 
deprived  myself  of  numerous  important  facts, — I  lost  the  support  of 
Clanrickarde,  Castlehaven,  O'Conner,  Walsh,  Geoghegan,  M  Ireland's 
Case  briefly  stated,"  &c.  Objections  would  have  been  made  to  them 
as  partial  and  interested,  and  therefore  I  did  not  quote  or  refer  10  one 
of  them  ;  as  I  was  resolved  to  close  the  door  against  objection  and 
cavil,  as  far  as  possible. 
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The  writers  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  pursued  a  very 
different  course.  Clarendon  has  scarcely  a  single  quotation  in  his 
whole  work, — Leland  very  few.  Warner  places  at  the  head  of  each 
chapter  a  list  of  names  as  his  authorities,  but  has  not  a  single  refer- 
ence to  any  of  them.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  bring  his  facts  to 
the  test  of  critical  examination.  The  course  pursued  by  other  writers 
of  Irish  history,  is  not  materially  different. 


LETTER  XV. 

The  points  which  I  undertook  to  prove,  were, — 

I.  That  from  the  first  invasion  down  to  the  final  subjugation  by  the 
ruthless,  the  blood-thirsty  Cromwell,  who  slaughtered  thousands  in 
cold  blood,  and  for  several  days  together,  as  in  Drogheda,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ireland  was  marked  by  almost  every  species  of  fraud, 
chicane,  cruelty,  and  oppression. 

II.  That  the  Irish  were,  from  time  to  time,  goaded  into  insurrec- 
tion by  cruelty,  and  lust,  and  rapine,  for  the  purpose  of  confiscating 
their  estates. 

III.  That  for  this  purpose,  a  wall  of  separation  had  been  constantly 
kept  up  between  the  aboriginal  Irish  and  the  Anglo-Irish  of  the  pale. 

IV.  That  even  the  latter,  the  Desmonds,  the  Kildares,  &c.  were 
in  process  of  time  exposed  to  the  same  atrocities. 

V.  That  the  assertion  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  enjoyed  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  suffered  no  prejudice  on  account  of  it, 
and  were  secure  in  their  property  for  forty  years  preceding  1641,  is  a 
base  falsehood. 

VI.  That  the  pretended  conspiracy  of  1641  was  as  miserable  a 
fabrication  as  ever  was  devised  to  gull  and  deceive. 

VII.  That  the  massacres  said  to  have  been  committed  by  the  Irish 
in  the  insurrection  of  1641,  are  unfounded  in  fact, — that  the  Irish, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  indiscriminately  slaughtered, — and 
that  in  some  instances,  slaughters  of  the  males  was  not  only  under  the 
sanction,  but  by  the  positive  orders  of  the  government, — and  that, 
therefore,  the  charge  of  massacre  would,  with  more  propriety,  lie 
against  the  Protestants  than  against  the  Catholics. 

VIII.  And  lastly,  that  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  the 
charge  of  massacre,  is  generally  so  transcendently  absurd,  incredible, 
and  in  some  instances  impossible,  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  the  least 
attention. 

To  enter  into  a  review  of  the  whole  of  these  items  here,  would 
require  more  space  than  the  pages  of  a  magazine  can  afford  ;  I  shall, 
therefore,  confine  myself  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth, — and 
first,  of  the  toleration  of  their  religion  during  the  forty  years  previous 
to  the  insurrection. 

Temple, — whose  legend  was  first  promulgated  on  this  subject,  was 
so  ashamed  of  his  work,  that  he  tried  to  prevent  its  republication, — 
gives  the  following  statement  of  the  situation  of  Ireland  during  the 
millennium  of  forty  years,  which  closes  with  the  year  1641,  and  of 
course  includes  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  whole  of  that  of 
James  I.  and  part  of  that  of  Charles  f. 
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"  Their  priests,  jesuits,  and  friars,  without  any  manner  of  restraint,  had  quietly 
settled  themselves  in  all  the  chief  towns,  villages,  noblemen's  and  private  gentle- 
men's bouses,  throughout  the  kingdom  :  so  as  tke  private  exercise  of  all  their 
religious  riohts  and  CZREM05IES  was  freely  enjoyed  by  them!!  without  any 
manner  of  disturbance  !  !  !  and  not  any  of  the  lavas  put  in  execution,  whereby  heavy 
penalties  were  to  be  inflicted  upon  transgressors  in  that  kind  .'!!"   (Temple,  p.  15.] 

Clarendon,  Warner,  Hume,  and  nearly  all  the  other  writers  on  that 
period  of  Irish  affairs,  servilely  follow  this  fabulous  writer,  and  in  some 
cases  copy  his  very  words.    Thus  Warner  : — 

"  The  whole  nation,  generally  speaking,  enjoyed  an  undisturbed  exercise-  of  their 
religion!  Even  in  Dublin  itself,  which  is  the  seat  of  administration,  the  Roman 
Catholics  went,  though  not  as  publicly,  yet  as  uninterruptedly,  to  their  devotions  as 
the  chief  governor  did  to  his !  They  had  their  titular  archbishops,  bishops,  vicare- 
general,  provincial  synods,  deans,  abbots,  friars,  and  nuns,  who  all  lived  freely, 
thuugh  somewhat  covertlv,  amongst  them,  and  without  restraint  exercised  their 
respective  jurisdictions.  They  had  also  their  priests  and  jesuits  who  were  of  late 
years  multiplied  exceedingly  from  Spain  and  Italy,  and  other  part?  abroad ; 
whither  the  children  of  the  native  Irish  were  usually  sent  for  their  education. 
These  priests  and  jesuits,  without  any  restraint,  had  settled  themselves  quietly  ia 
all  the  chief  towns  and  villages,  and  in  the  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  hoasee 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Thus,  though  it  was  privately,  yet  the  exercise  of  all 
their  religious  rights  and  ceremonies  was  enjoyed  freely,  and  without  any  control 
and  though  there  were  some  laws  against  them  still  in  force,  which  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  former  ages  had  caused  to  be  enacted,  and  which  the  policy  of 
the  present  times  had  kept  unrepealed,  yet  the  edge  of  those  laws  was  so  totally 
rebated  by  the  indulgence  of  the  government,  that  not  a  single  man  could  say  that  he 
had  suffered  any  prejudice  or  disturbance  for  his  religion.'.'!.'.'"    [Warner,  p.  1-] 

Let  me  stale  a  single  fact  in  disproof  of  this  flowery,  but  fraudu- 
lent and  deceptious  statement.  Mass  was  celebrated  in  Cooke-street. 
Stephen's  day,  1628,  with  some  oeremonies  which  were  perhaps  im- 
prudent in  that  age  of  bigotry,  fanaticism,  and  intolerance.  What 
was  the  consequence!  A  band  of  lawless  ruffians,  headed  by  the 
Mayor  of  the  city,  the  Archbishop,  the  Sheriff,  and  the  other  public 
officers,  burglariously  broke  into  the  chapel,  dispersed  and  outrageously 
abused  the  congregation,  dragged  the  priests  and  friars  from  the  altar, 
and  put  them  in  jail ;  feloniously  purloined  the  chalice,  crucifixes,  &c. ; 
hewed  down  an  image,  and  perpetrated  other  sacrilegious  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  outrage. 

And  finally  we  have  the  declarations  of  Lord  Clarendon  :— 

u  The  whole  nation  enjoyed  an  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religion  :  and  rren  in 
Dublin,  where  the  seat  of  the  king's  chief  governor  was,  they  went  as  publicly  and 
as  uninterruptedly  to  their  devotion  as  he  went  to  his !  The  bishops,  priests,  and 
all  degrees  ef  secular  and  regular  clergy,  were  known  to  be,  and  exercise  their 
functions  among  them  :  and  though  there  were  some  laws  against  them  still  in 
force,  which  necessity  and  the  wisdom  of  former  ages  had  caused  to  be  enacted 
to  suppress  those  acts  of  treason  and  rebetlion  which  the  people  frequently  fell 
into,  and  the  policy  of  present  times  kept  unrepealed,  to  prevent  the  like  distem- 
pers and  designs,  yet  the  edge  of  those  laws  was  so  totally  rebated  by  the  clemency 
and  compassion  of  the  king,  that  jto  man  could  say  he  had  suffered  prejudice  or  dis- 
turbance in  or  for  his  religion  t ! [Clarendon  s  Ireland,  p.  8] 

Such  is  the  luminous  and  veracious  narrative  of  the  celebrated  Lord 
Clarendon,  who  has,  I  believe,  the  character  of  being  an  honest  histo- 
rian, except  when  his  tory  prejudice*  led  him  astray.  How  far  he 
merits  this  character  will  appear  from  the  following  views  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Irish  as  regards  their  religion  and  their  property,  during 
that  golden  age  on  which  he  so  eloquently  descants.  From  the  dishonor 
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and  the  disgrace  attending  his  false  statement  he  cannot  escape  on  the 
plea  of  ignorance,  as  he  was  conversant  with  all  the  public  proceed- 
ings of  the  period  in  question — and  was  too  much  enlightened  to  fall 
into  error  himself.  He  is  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma — either  he  was 
so  grossly  and  shamefully  negligent  that  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
investigate  the  subjects  on  which  he  undertook  to  write,  and,  a  mere 
miserable  plagiarist,  copied  the  statement  nearly  verbatim  from  the 
legendary  tale  of  Temple,  or  he  wilfully  and  basely  calumniated  an 
oppressed  and  distressed  people,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  their  cruel 
and  unrelenting  enemies.  In  either  case  he  is  unworthy  of  a  rank 
among  the  honorable  class  of  historians,  and  ought  to  be  branded  as  a 
miserable  impostor. 

His  falsehoods  were  as  pernicious  in  their  results  as  they  were  scan- 
dalous in  their  promulgation.  They  fostered  the  barbarous  prejudices 
that  prevailed  against  the  Irish,  and  tended  to  aggravate  the  weight  of 
their  chains,  and  to  rivet  them  more  (irmly  on  the  unhappy  victims  of 
blind  fanaticism  and  insatiable  rapine. 

Behold,  courteous  reader,  the  per  contra  of  the  affair. 

<4  In  the  beginning  of  king  James's  reign,  the  penal  laws  were  put  into  execution 
against  reeusunts—and  indictments  exhibited  against  them  for  not  coming  to 
church."    [Carte.  I.  p.  140.] 

1623.  "  Issued  out  a  proclamation  requiring  the  Popish  clergy,  regular  and 
secular,  to  depart  the  kingdom  in  forty  days,  and  forbidding  all  converse  with  them 
after  that  time."    [Harris,  p.  329.] 

M  The  governor  and  council  began  by  enjoining  the  magistrates  and  chief  citi- 
zens of  Dublin  to  repair  to  the  established  churches,  Repeated  admonitions  and 
conferences  served  but  to  render  them  more  obstinate.  They  were  fined  and  com- 
mitted to  prison."    [Leland,  II.  p.  405.] 

"  Magistrates  and  officers  of  justice  were  strictly  required  to  take  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy :  and  as  the  city  of  YVaterford  had  obstinately  chosen  a  succession  of 
recusants  for  their  chief  magistrates,  who  all  in  turn  refused  to  take  this  oath,  and 
in  other  particulars  discovered  an  aversion  to  conformity  ;  a  commission  issued 
to  seize  the  libekties  and  revenues  of  a  city  which  had  formerly  and  fre- 
quently been  obnoxious  to  the  state."    [Idem,  p.  510.] 

Extracts  from  «  Proclamation  by  Lord  Faulkland,  Ijord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  dated 

April  1st,  1629. 

41  Forasmuch  as  we  oannot  but  take  notice,  that  the  late  intermission  of  legal 
proceedings  against  Popish  pretended  or  titulary  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
deans,  vicars-general,  Jesuits,  friars,  and  others  of  that  sort,  that  derive  their  pre- 
tended authority  and  orders  from  the  see  of  Rome,  hath  bred  such  an  extraordi- 
nary insolence  and  presumption  in  them,  as  that  they  hare  dared  of  late  not  only  to 
assemble  themselves  in  puolie  places,  to  celebrate  their  superstitious  services  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom! !!  but  also  have  erected  houses  and  buildings,  called  public 
oratories,  colleges,  mass-houses,  and  convents  of  friars,  monks,  and  nuns,  in  the 
eye  and  open  view  of  the  state  and  elsewhere."    *    *  * 

"  These  are  therefore  to  will  and  require,  and  in  his  majesty's  name  straightly 
to  charge  and  command,  that  all  and  every  of  the  orders  before  named,  and  other 
priests  whatsover,  do  from  henceforth  forbear  to  preach,  teach,  or  celebrate  their  ser~ 
vice,  in  any  church,  chapel,  or  other  public  oratory  or  place,  or  to  teach  any  school,  in 
any  plate  or  places  whatsoever  within  the  said  kingdom ! ! !    [Rushworth,  II.  p.  21.] 

Extracts  from  a  Letter  to  the  Lords  Justices  and  Council  of  Ireland,  dated  January 

31,  1629. 

"  By  your  letters,  we  understand  how  the  seditious  riot,  moved  by  the  friars 
and  their  adherents  at  Dublin,  hath  by  your  good  order  and  resolution  been  happily 
suppressed.  And  we  doubt  not  but  by  this  occasion  you  will  consider  how  much 
it  concerneth  the  good  government  of  that  kingdom,  to  prevent  in  time  the  first 
growing  of  such  evils  for  where  such  people  are  permitted  to  swarm,  they  will 
soon  make  their  hives,  and  then  endure  no  government  but  their  own,  which 
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cannot  otherwise  be  restrained,  than  by  a  due  and  seasonable  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  such  directions  as  from  lime  to  time  have  been  sent  from  his  majesty  and  this 
board."    •   •  * 

M  And  such  magistrates  or  officers,  if  any  shall  be  discovered,  that  openly  or 
underhand  favor  such  disorders,  or  do  not  their  duties  in  suppressing  them,  and 
punishing  the  offenders,  you  shall  do  well  to  take  all  fit  and  safe  advantages,  by 
the  punishment  or  displacing  of  a  few,  to  make  the  rest  more  cautious.  This  we 
write,  not  as  misliking  the  fair  course  you  have  taken  ;  but  to  express  the  con- 
currence of  our  judgement  with  yours,  and  to  assure  you  of  our  assistance  on  all 
auch  occasions,  wherein  for  your  further  proceeding  we  have  advised,  and  hk 
majesty  requireth  you  accordingly  to  take  order,  first,  that  thr  house  whkrr  so 
MANY  FRIARS  APPEARED  IN  TH KIR  habits,  and  wherein  the  reverend  archbishop 
and  the  mayor  of  Dublin  received  their  first  affront,  m:  speedily  demolished, 
and  be  a  mark  of  terror  to  the  resisters  of  authority  '  '  !  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
houses  erected  or  employed  there  or  elsewhere  in  Inland,  to  the  use  of  superstitious 
societies,  be  converted  into  houses  of  correction  1  !  !  and  to  set  idle  people  on  work, 
or  to  other  public  uses,  for  the  advancement  of  justice,  good  art,  or  trade. 

"  And  further,  that  you  use  all  fit  means  to  discover  the  founders,  benefactors, 
and  maintainers  of  such  societies  and  colleges,  and  certify  us  their  names.  And 
that  you  find  out  the  lands,  leases,  rents,  or  revenues  applied  to  tJieir  uses,  and  dis- 
pose thereof  according  to  tfte  law!  And  that  you  certify  also  the  places  and  insti- 
tutions of  all  such  monasteries,  priories,  nunneries,  and  other  religious  houses, 
and  the  names  of  all  such  persons  as  have  put  themselves  to  be  brothers  or  sisters 
therein,  especially  such  as  are  of  note,  to  the  end  such  evil  plants  be  not  per- 
mitted any  more  to  take  root  in  that  kingdom,  which  we  require  you  to  take 
care  of. 

Lord  Keeper,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 

Lord  Treasurer,  Earl  of  Kelley, 

Lord  President,  Lord  Viscount  Dorchester, 

Lord  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Newburgh, 

Lord  High  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Vice  Chancellor, 

Earl  of  Suffolk,  Mr.  Secretary  Cook, 

Earl  of  Dorset,  Sir  William  Alexander." 

[Rush worth,  II.  p.  33.] 

This  was  their  enjoyment  of  that  toleration  of  their  religion  stated 
by  Lord  Clarendon,  when  "  the  edge  of  those  laws  was  so  totally  re- 
bated by  the  clemency  and  compassion  of  the  king  that  no  man  could 

SAY  HE  HAD  SUFFERED  PREJUDICE  IN  OR  FOR  HIS  RELIGION  !  !  !" 

Philadelphia,  April  1,  1834.  If.  Carey. 


LETTER  XVI. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  other  branch  of  the  panegyrical  falsehoods  of 
Temple,  Clarendon,  Warner,  &,c. 

"  The  two  nations  had  now  lived  together  forty  years  in  ptace,  with  great 
security  and  comfort,  which  had  in  a  manner  consolidated  them  into  one  body, 
knit  and  compacted  together  with  all  those  bonds  and  ligatures  of  friendship, 
alliance,  and  consanguinity,  as  might  make  up  a  constant  and  perpetual  union 
betwixt  them."    [  Temple,  p.  15.] 

"  A  few  interruptions  and  murmurings  in  some  particular  places  notwithstand- 
ing, almost  forty  years  had  passed  away  in  the  greatest  calm  and  felicity  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  The  great  increase  of  com- 
merce, the  improvement  of  land,  and  the  ornament  and  advantages  of  public 
buildings,  had  given  a  new  face  to  the  country.  Whatsoever  their  skill  and  indus- 
try produced,  became  their  own;  being  not  only  free  from  fear  of  having  it  taken 
from  them  by  the  government,  upon  any  pretence,  without  their  consent It  but  being 
also  secured  against  theft  and  robbery,  by  just  execution  of  salutary  and  useful 
laws."    [Warner,  p.  1.] 

"  In  this  happy  situation  of  affairs,  when  the  national  grievances  were  redressed^ 
and  a  general  composure  and  serenity  was  established  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  administration,  and  no  animosity  as  to  interest  or  religion 
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appearing  to  subsist  among  them,  without  the  least  pretence  of  a  quarrel,  or  the 
apprehension  of  any  hostility  by  the  Protestants,"  &c.    [Idem,  p.  6.] 

"  Whatsoever  their  land,  or  labor,  or  industry  produced,  was  their  own,  being 
not  only  free  from  having  it  taken  from  them  by  the  king,  upon  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  without  their  consent,  but  also  secured  against,  &c.  [Clarendon's 
Ireland,  p.  d.] 

"  In  this  blessed  condition  of  peace  and  security,  the  English  and  Irish,  the  Prot- 
estants and  Catholics,  lived  mingled  together,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom, quietly  trafficking  with  one  another,  during  the  whole  happy  reign  of  James  : 
and  from  his  death,  every  degree  of  their  happiness  was  increased  and  improved 
under  tk$  government  of  his  late  majesty."    [Idem,  p.  I1.] 

M  The  rapists  had  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  great  calm,  being  upon  the  matter 
absolved  from  the  severest  parts  of  the  law,  and  dispensed  with  for  the  gentlest ; 
and  were  grown  only  a  part  of  the  revenue!  without  any  probable  danger  of  being 
made  a  sacrifice  to  the  law."    [Clarendon's  England,  1.  p.  116] 

"  Grown  only  a  part  of  the  revenue  !  t  !"  What,  gentle  reader,  is 
the  meaning  of  this  fraudulent  phrase?  Why,  they  were  "only"  rob- 
bed of  their  property  by  paying,  besides  tithes,  a  shilling  a  head  for 
each  of  themselves  and  families  for  not  attending  on  Sundays  at  the 
service  of  a  church  which  thry  abhorred.  They  were  thus  "rendered 
a  part  of  the  revenue."    Shame,  burning  shame  on  such  historians. 

Let  us  sec  the  real  state  of  the  case, — as  unlike  the  fables  of 
Temple,  Clarendon,  &c.  as  are  the  deserts  of  Arabia  to  the  groves  of 
Arcadia.  "  Mark  !  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  them  down,"  as  falsi- 
fiers, calumniators,  and  impostors. 

u  The  officers  of  the  eonrt  made  it  their  business  to  draw  people  into  trouble 
by  vexatious  suits,  and  to  hold  them  so  long  in  it,  that  for  three  pence  worth  of 
the  tithe  of  turf,  they  would  be  put  to  five  pounds  charge.  And  the  w>Iemnest 
and  sacredest  of  all  the  church  censures,  which  was  excommunication,  went 
about  in  so  sordid  and  base  a  manner,  that  all  regard  to  it,  as  it  was  a  spiritual 
censure,  was  lost,  and  the  effects  it  had  in  law  made  it  be  cried  out  on  as  a  most 
intolerable  piece  of  tyranny.  The  officers  of  the  court  thought  they  had  a  sort  erf 
right  to  oppress  the  natives,  and  that  all  was  well  got,  that  was  wrung  from  them." 
[Bedell's  Life,  p.  H«).J 

"  The  commissioners  appointed  to  distribute  the  lands,  scandalously  abused 
their  trusts,  and  by  fraud  or  violence  deprived  the  natives  of  those  possessions, 
which  the  king  had  reserved  for  them.  Some,  indeed,  were  suffered  to  enjoy  a 
small  pittance  of  such  reservation  ;  others  were  totally  ejected."    [Leland,  1 1,  p.  546.] 

"  There  are  not  wanting  proofs  of  the  most  iniquitous  practices,  of  hardened 
cruelty,  of  vile  perjury,  and  scandalous  subordination,  employed  to  despoil  the  fair 
and  unoffending  proprietor  of  his  inheritance."    [Idem,  p.  54!>.] 

"  They  were  still  exposed  to  vexatious  inquisitions  into  the  titles  of  their  estates, 
and  were  impatient  to  be  freed  from  the  apprehensions  of  litigious  suits.  The 
Popish  party  were  not  more  solicitous  for  the  interest  of  their  religion,  than  to 
extricate  thrmsclres  from  the  disadvantages  and  mortifications  to  which  they  were 
exposed  by  the  penal  statutes."    [Idem.  p.  561.] 

"  Adventurers  were  encouraged  by  the  numerous  donations  of  estates,  and  the 
ease  with  which  afflutnt  fortunes  were  obtained  in  Ireland.  They  ransacked  old 
records ;  they  detected  concealments  ;  were  countenanced  by  the  state  ■,  they  dis- 
possessed the  old  inhabitants,  or  obliged  them  to  compound  for  their  intrusion ; 
they  were  vested  with  portions  of  their  lands,  or  otherwise  rewarded." 

"  The  interested  assiduity  of  the  king's  creature*  in  scrutinising  the  titles  of 
those  lands,  which  had  not  yet  been  found  for,  or  acknowledged  to  belong  to,  the 
crown,  was,  if  possible,  still  more  detestable."    [Idem,  p.  51a.] 

u  The  revival  of  obsolete  claims  of  the  crown,  harrassing  of  proprietors  by 
fictions  of  law,  dispossessing  them  by  fraud  and  circumvention,  and  all  the  various 
artifices  of  interested  agents  and  ministers,  were  naturally  irritating ;  and  the 
public  discontents  must  have  been  further  inflamed  by  the  insincerity  of  Charles, 
in  evading  the  confirmation  of  his  graces  ;  the  insolence  of  Strafford  in  openly 
refusing  it ;  together  with  the  nature  and  manner  of  his  proceedings  against  the 
proprietors  of  ConnaughL"    [Leland,  III.  p.  108  ] 
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I  trust  I  have  placed  this  portion  of  the  accusations  against  the 
Irish  in  so  clear  a  point  of  view,  that  no  honorable  man,  with  a  mind 
above  the  calibre  of  an  idiot,  will  deny  that  it  is  destitute  of  the  merest 
shadow  of  foundation. 

The  language  I  have  used  respecting  Clarendon,  is,  undoubtedly, 
very  strong,  and  I  presume  will  displease  some  of  my  readers.  But, 
armed  with  the  buckler  of  truth,  I  care  not  what  judgement  may  be 
pronounced  on  it.  What  other  name  than  that  of  an  impostor  befits  a 
man  who  palms  on  the  world  glowing  descriptions  of  the  liberty,  and 
happiness,  and  religious  toleration  enjoyed  by  a  nation  groaning  under 
the  most  grinding  despotism,  utterly  insecure  in  person  and  property, 
wickedly  robbed  of  their  churches,  and  chapels,  and  colleges,  and 
imprisoned  and  exiled  for  daring  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
religion  of  their  forefathers  ?  Among  men  whose  consciences  are  not 
seared  by  the  red-hot  iron  of  bigotry,  and  abhorrence  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question.  I  ask  the 
reader,  of  whatever  religion  or  nation  he  be,  whether  Protestant 
or  Presbyterian,  Irish,  English,  or  Scotch,  whether  any  language  of 
vituperation  can  be  too  strong  for  this  lord,  who  so  basely  falsifies  the 
history  of  his  own  times,  in  so  palpable  a  case,  so  open  to  examination, 
thus  blasting  the  character  and  destroying  the  happiness  of  the  mass 
of  an  entire  nation,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  most  cruel  persecution? 
Is  he  not  deserving  of  the  character  I  have  given,  of  a  literary  impos- 
tor, unworthy  of  credit  ?  If  all  the  rest  of  his  works  equaled  those  of 
Livy,  or  Tacitus,  or  Gibbon,  the  concentrated  guilt  of  this  portion 
would  be  sufficient  to  damn  him  in  the  estimation  of  posterity.  And 
if,  according  to  the  old  adage,  the  receiver  be  as  bad  as  the  thief,  all 
the  subsequent  writers  of  Irish  history  are  only  in  a  small  degree  less 
culpable  than  Temple  and  Clarendon,  as  they  have  servilely  copied 
their  base  slanders,  without  having  referred  to  proper  authorities  to 
investigate  the  subjects. 

The  next  point  to  be  discussed  is  the  Munchausen  story  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Catholics  in  1641,  "  to  murder  all  the  Protestants  that 
would  not  join  with  them  ! !  !" 

This  is  one  of  the  most  clumsy,  absurd,  and  incoherent  contrivances 
that  the  world  ever  witnessed.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  the  Boeotian  stupidity  of  its  concoction,  or  the 
wickedness,  and  rapacity,  and  cruelty  of  its  objects,  which  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  to  drive  the  Irish  to  insurrection,  in  order 
to  confiscate  their  estates,  and  thus  to  have  a  pretence  to  extirpate 
them  from  the  island.  I  would  not  dare  to  offer  this  assertion  of  the 
atrocious  and  fiendish  purpose,  however  strong  and  clear  were  my 
convictions  on  the  subject,  were  I  not  borne  out  by  authority,  from 
which  the  most  bigoted  enemies  of  the  Irish  Catholics  cannot  appeal. 
But  the  development  and  exposure  of  this  nefarious  project  must  be 
deferred  for  another  letter.  M.  Carey. 

Philadelphia,  April  8,  1834. 
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"  And  so,  Mrs.  Lawton  has  been  here  to  see  you,  since  I  went  out. 
I  wish  I  had  been  at  home.  Well,  what  did  she  say? — did  she  ask 
you  to  go  and  see  her  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  I,  "  she  asked  me  to  dine  with  her  on  Saturday." 

"  Indeed!  Saturday  !  that  is  a  compliment  of  no  slight  degree,  I 
can  tell  you — it  is  the  day  they  see  only  family  connections  and  partic- 
ular friends.  Well,  I  am  glad  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  what 
style  is.    How  did  you  like  Mrs.  Lawton  ?" 

"  Very  much.  She  seems  to  be  a  sensible,  unpretending  sort  of 
woman  ;  and  her  daughter,  in  her  close  straw  bonnet,  looked  as  sweet 
and  innocent  as  a  shepherdess." 

"  Yet  they  are  very  aristocratic,  I  can  assure  you — one  of  the  first 
families  in  the  city — very  fortunate  for  you  that  you  had  letters  to  them. 
But  what  did  you  wear  ?  what  did  you  have  on,  when  they  called  V* 

"  I  had  on  the  gown  I  have  on  now.  I  have  not  changed  my  dress," 
said  I. 

"  What !  that  slate-colored  gown  !  and  that  plain  handkerchief!  and 
your  hair  tucked  back  behind  your  ears,  like  a  Quaker !  Why,  my 
dear,  why  did  n't  yon  change  your  gown?" 

"  Be — cause,"  answered  1,  with  some  impatience,  M  I  was  dressed 
well  enough  :  they  did  not  come  to  see  my  dress,  I  suppose — and  they 
looked  very  simply  themselves — and,  more  than  that,  if  they  only  value 
me  for  my  dress  I  don't  care  how  much  they  are  disgusted." 

"  Very  independent,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Allertoo,  "  and  very  true; 
and  I  don't  doubt,  if  they  knew  you,  they  would  value  you  quite  as 
much  in  one  dress  as  another ;  but  first  impressions,  you  know,  are 
important,  and  I  intreat  you  to  be  a  little  more  attentive  to  them. 
Now  let  us  go  to  Harding's  room  :  I  want  to  show  you  a  new  picture — 
one  of  my  favorites." 

u  This  14  delightful,"  said  I,  as  we  returned  from  seeing  Haydon's 
great  picture  of  "  Christ  entering  Jerusalem  f  **  how  much  of  pleas- 
ure there  is,  in  admiration,  merely,  of  the  efforts  of  genius  !  how  much 
must  there  be  in  the  efforts  themselves  \" 

"  I  don't  know,  my  dear— we  have  the  pleasure  unalloyed  ;  but  we 
know  nothing  of  the  anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  of  the  artist. 
If  he  enjoys  much,  he  must  suffer  much  ;  and,  perhaps,  in  proportion  as 
he  feels  and  fancies  beauty,  must  be  the  impatience  and  irritability  of 
his  mind,  that  he  cannot  embody  his  conceptions.  Shall  we  stop  here, 
and  purchase  the  handkerchief  we  talked  of?" 

My  mind  was  so  full  of  the  "  efforts  of  genius,"  that  I  paid  very 
little  attention  to  the  handkerchief:  so  Mrs.  Allerton  selected  a  yellow 
one,  with  large  flowers,  which  suited  her  taste,  and  would  have  suited 
well  the  tapering  shoulders  of  a  city  belle,  but  djd  not  quite  so  well 
eonsort  with  the  demure  and  stooping  ones  it  was  destined  to  adorn. 
I  was  directly  from  the  country.  It  was  my  first  visit  to  the  metropolis 
— and  if  any  body  is  curious  as  to  my  age  and  personal  appearance,  I 
can  describe  them  minutely.  I  was  sixteen  years  old  the  day  I  left 
home  for  the  first  time.  When  I  looked  in  the  glass,  which  was  as 
often  as  most  people,  I  used  to  wonder  how  any  body  could  think  me 
vol.  vi.  53 
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handsome.  I  had  not  learned  the  difference,  between  being  called  so 
and  being  thought  so.  My  complexion  was  brown,  with  a  good  deal 
of  color,  which  varied  only  from  crimson  in  two  spots,  to  scarlet  all 
over  the  face,  neck,  and  clumsy  hands.  This  variation  was  not  always 
the  result  of  emotion  and  feeling  ;  therefore  it  had  not  even  the  beauty 
of  expression.  I  was  quite  as  likely  to  color  when  speaking  on  an  in- 
different subject  in  my  own  family  circle,  as  when  addressed  by  a 
stranger.  And  my  large  gray  eyes,  from  near-sightedness,  lost  all  the 
beauty,  which,  in  conversation,  eyes  will  catch  from  each  other.  Then, 
as  to  form,  1  was,  as  I  hinted  before,  stooping  and  rather  ungraceful, 
not  so  much  from  awkwardness  as  inattention.  Altogether,  my  ex- 
terior presented  rather  an  unpromising  appearance  to  myself.  Happily, 
I  cared  and  thought  little  about  the  matter.  If  my  person  were  plainly 
clad,  in  attire  proper  for  the  occasion,  I  had  no  misgivings,  whatever, 
in  regard  to  a  dress  being  becoming  or  otherwise ;  and  if  I  could  by 
any  means  form  a  pleasant  acquaintance,  I  was  contented.  If  I  could 
peruse  a  new  and  original  mind,  I  was  happy. 

But  this  dining  out,  was  a  new  and  irn|>ortant  occasion.  Such  an 
adventure  had  never  before  happened  to  me  ;  nay,  I  was  assured  that  it 
was  a  very  unlooked-for  and  unhoped-for  and  undeserved  attention.  To 
be  invited  was  a  great  thing  ;  for  Mrs.  Lawton  was  wholly  above 
Mrs.  Allerton's  social  sphere,  and  as  inaccessible  as  a  fixed  star  to  the 
gazer ;  buttobe  invited  on  a  Saturday, of  all  the  other  days  of  the  week, — 
there  was  a  sublimity  in  the  idea  which  was  equaled  only  by  its  obscurity. 
I  did  not  clearly  see  through  the  matter  myself;  and  though,  at  first, 
I  had  supposed  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  Mrs.  Lawton 
should  invite  me,  for  the  convenience  of  both,  when  she  had  other 
friends  to  help  entertain  me,  I  now  began  to  take  a  more  enlarged 
view  of  the  subject.  The  more  I  pondered,  the  more  I  was  astounded  ; 
until  at  length  I  could  willingly  have  given  up  all  the  pleasure  I  had 
anticipated  in  these  new  acquaintances,  to  escape  the  mysterious  hap- 
piness that  was  to  attend  it. 

I  proposed  this  summary  method  of  settling  the  matter,  to  Mrs. 
Allerton,  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  Saturday.  But  of  all  the  ways  in 
the  world,  I  found  I  had  chosen  the  most  unheard-of,  the  most  aston- 
ishing, the  most  impossible  way.  The  invitation  must  be  given  up  on 
no  account  whatever. 

"  Consider,  Vanessa,  my  dear,  what  an  opportunity  to  make  valuable 
acquaintances.    You  will  sec  all  the  family  friends  !  and  such  persons 

are  not  to  be  met  with  every  day,  as  Mrs.  E  and  Mrs.  S  No, 

no:  your  mother  has  committed  you  to  my  care,  and  I  must  say,  I 
cannot  consent  to  your  not  going.  Let  me  see, — they  dine  at  two.  I 
am  going  out  now  to  the  shops  ;  but  you  had  better  dress  and  go  by 
about — yes,  about  five  minutes  before  two." 

I  went  to  my  chamber  with  more  trepidation  than  I  had  ever  before 
experienced.  The  die  was  cast.  I  must  go.  It  would  not  do  to  dis- 
oblige Mrs.  Allerton  ;  as  to  Mrs.  Lawton  I  did  not  care  if  I  never  saw 
her  again  ; — with  all  her  beauty  and  gentleness,  she  was  an  evil-boding 
spirit  to  tne  :  but  all  this  was  of  no  avail.  Mrs.  Lawton  would  expect 
me,  and  probably  be  disappointed  and  chagrined  if  I  did  not  go.  Per- 
haps she  would  send  for  me  again — perhaps  she  would  send  a  note  of 
inquiry  why  I  had  not  come  :  in  short,  the  evils  of  the  day  sunk  before 
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the  train  of  evils  that  might  come  to-morrow  ;  and,  with  a  fluttering 

and  desperate  heart,  I  began  the  operations  of  the  toilet. 

There  was  no  doubt,  in  my  mind,  taking  all  things  into  considera- 
tion,  that  the  most  splendid  dress  in  my  wardrobe  would  be  sufficiently 
plain  for  so  magnificent  an  occasion,  and,  therefore,  though  my  M  spick 
and  span  new"  black  silk  was  rather  oppressive,  on  a  July  day,  yet  it 
was  esteemed  the  only  wearable  thing.  After  many  an  anxious 
thought,  and  many  a  careful  trial  of  my  muslins  and  ribbons  over  my 
neck,  1  at  last  concluded  to  put  on  the  identical  yellow  hankerchief, 
which  Mrs.  Allerton  had  purchased  for  me  the  Tuesday  before — the 
memorable  day  of  the  call,  the  woful  day  of  the  invitation.  With  great 
precision  I  laid  this,  notwithstanding  the  disagreeable  associations  it 
recalled,  over  my  neck,  and,  pinning  it  close  under  my  chin,  was  satis- 
fied that  I  looked  very  well  for  any  body's  dinner-table.  While  I  was 
pondering  which  pair  of  gloves  to  take,  and  wondering  whether  it  was 
aristocratic  to  eat  dinner  in  gloves  or  not,  the  bell  struck  two.  There 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  1  hurried  on  my  calash,  and  walked  to 
Chesnut-street  with  all  possible  expedition.  Though  the  house  had 
been  minutely  described  to  me  by  Mrs.  Allerton,  so  that  it  was  thought 
I  could  not  mistake,  I  contrived,  as  people  are  apt  to  do  in  a  hurry,  to 
pass  and  re-pass  it  twice  before  I  was  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
tremendous  name,  "  Wm.  Lawton,"  on  the  door-plate. 

I  stood  for  a  minute  before  the  door  to  consider,  and  compose  my- 
self before  I  met  the  bright  glances  of  Mrs.  Lawton  and  her  daughter. 
The  thought  crossed  me,  whether,  at  this  moment,  they  might  not  be 
at  dinner.  I  had  been  Ave  minutes  too  late  in  setting  out, — I  had 
consumed,  I  knew  not  how  many  hours,  in  going  up  and  down  the 
street,  after  I  had  reached  it:  perhaps,  now,  it  was  three  o'clock, — 
perhaps  they  had  just  finished  dinner,  and  the  spectacle  of  myself,  in 
my  black  silk  gala  dress,  my  face  and  neck  a  complete  crimson  from 
heat  and  anxiety,  for  a  moment  presented  itself  to  my  fancy,  in  such 
fearful  colors,  that  I  stepped  off  with  a  desperate  resolution  to  go  strait 
home,  and  abide  the  consequences.  This  I  should  certainly  have 
accomplished,  but  for  a  servant,  who,  at  this  moment  passing  me, 
opened  the  door,  and  holding  it  open,  himself  standing  in  the  door- 
way, with  a  submissive  air,  sufficiently  proclaimed,  that  he  was  the 
person  who  should  have  officiated  as  porter,  some  time  since,  if  I  had 
required  it,  and  who  was  now  ready  to  take  my  commands. 

It  was  a  new  turn  of  affairs.  I  had  not  anticipated  my  situation. 
In  the  country, — where  I  wished  myself  most  heartily, — if  any  body 
were  invited  to  dine,  I  well  knew  the  custom  was  to  be  on  the  look- 
out to  receive  and  welcome  the  visiter.  I  had  anticipated  seeing  the 
faces  of  my  hostesses,  the  moment  I  entered  the  door,  cheering  and 
encouraging  me  ;  but  what  to  do  now,  I  did  not  know.  It  was  but 
for  a  moment, — farther  hesitation  was  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
man  looked  at  me  with  some  surprise. 

"Is  Mrs.  Lawton  at  hornet"  said  I,  resolutely.  He  hesitated. 
"  She  is  at  home — ma'am — I  believe — but  she  is  engaged." 

I  had  not  lime  to  decide  what  next  to  say  or  do.  The  turpitude  of 
the  proceeding  quite  stunned  me  for  a  moment.  AH  my  former 
doubts  and  misgivings  thronged  upon  me  then  ;  and  I  half  asked 
myeelf,  "  Can  Mrs.  Lawton  have  known  how  I  detested  the  idea  of 
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coming  here,  and  taken  this  way  to  punish  me?"  I  thought  of  the 
many  heroes  and  heroines  in  the  city  of  London,  or  rather,  in  the 
"  West  end,"  with  which  I  was  far  better  acquainted  than  with  any 
part  of  the  city  I  was  in  :  they  had  been  denied  at  the  door,  1  well 
remembered,  many  a  time, — particularly  the  heroes;  but  never  at 
dinner  time, — never,  when  they  had  been  invited  te  come,  the  day 
set, — nay,  the  very  hour !  I  thought  of  leaving  my  catd ;  bat, 
alas  !  I  had  never  dreamed  of  such  a  necessity  for  leaving  one,— of 
course,  was  unprovided.  I  thought  of  leaving  an  indignant  message, 
for  my  faithless  and  noble  friends,  and  then  slowly  and  prondly  going 
home,  without  my  dinner,  and  with  a  firm,  resolute,  yea,  unalterable 
resolution, — come  what  would, — let  them  make  what  aj>ologies  they 
would, — never,  never  to  forgive  them ;  at  least,  never  to  dine  with 
them.  To  forgive  them  was  a  small  matter.  It  is  curious,  but  along 
with  all  this  tumult  of  thoughts,  came  a  satisfied  feeling,  I  well 
remember,  at  having  escaped  the  dinner,  at  any  price.  Though  my 
reflections,  at  that  critical  moment,  take  up  so  much  room  on  paper,  it 
will  well  be  believed,  that  they  occupied  but  an  instant  of  time.  One 
more  instant,  and  I  recognized  the  silvery  voice  of  Mrs.  Law  ton,  from 
the  head  of  the  stairs. 
"  Is  it  Miss  Parker?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  I,  with  a  feeling  of  great  relief, — for,  come  what 
would,  I  was  thankful  to  be  waked  from  my  nightmare-feeling  of  stu- 
pefaction and  oppression. 

"  Ask  her  to  walk  up  stairs,  and  tell  her  1  will  be  with  her  in  a 
moment,"  9aid  the  same  silvery  voice. 

"  Walk  op  stairs,  if  you  please,  ma'am,"  said  the  servant.  I  looked 
for  a  table  on  which  to  lay  my  calash,  but  none  appeared.  I  did  not 
like  to  take  it  off;  for  I  had  a  strange  misgiving  that  it  was 
long  past  dinner  time,  and  I  thought  it  likely  Mrs.  Lawton  was  taking 
her  siesta,  at  the  very  moment  when  I  had  so  unseasonably  interrupted 
her.  It  seemed,  at  least,  three  hours  since  i  left  Hancock-street,  and 
fn  three  hours,  three  dinners  might  have  been  safely  eaten.  On  the 
whole,  I  was  content  to  keep  my  calash  on  my  devoted  head,  and 
walked  rapidly  up  stairs.  The  servant  opened  a  door,  and  left  me. 
Like  the  child  in  the  mournful  song, 

"  1  cast  mr  eyes  round  me  again, — 
J  moaned,  though  I  said  not  a  word." 

I  was  left  by  the  faithless  servant,  to  make  my  way  as  I  best  might, 
round  the  two  immense  rooms,  which,  connected  by  folding  doors, 
seemed  in  their  extent  interminable,  and  sublimely  solitary.  The 
piano  stood  open,  with  an  encouraging  air, — but  I  could  not  play ;  and 
if  I  could  have  played,  I  would  not  have  touched  the  keys  for  a  world. 
I  stepped  on  tip-toe  about  the  room.  I  gazed  at  the  family  portraits. 
I  recognized  the  sweet  smile  of  Mrs.  Lawton,  and  looked  with  pleasure 
at  the  picture  opposite,  of  a  joyous  looking  boy  playing  with  a  spaniel. 
"  Then  there  is  a  son,"  thought  I, — "  he  looks  about  the  age  of  my 
own  little  Charley,"  and  for  a  moment,  my  own  dear  and  safe  home, — 
that  home  where  people  were  not  invited  to  dine  on  a  Saturday,  and 
then  shut  into  two  great  rooms  alone, — swam  before  my  eye.  If 
Mrs.  Lawton  ever  does  come,"  thought  I,  44  i  will  just  step  up  te 
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her, — happily  I  have  not  yet  taken  off  my  calash, — and  say  to  her, 
that  I  regretted  very  much  that  1  was  not  able  to  dine  with  her  to-day  ; 
but  that  1  was  engaged  till  after  the  tune  appuiuted,  and  1  thought  I 

would  call  and  make  my  apology,  lc?.t  she  should  no,  1  will  tell 

her  1  called  to  see  her,  and  pretend  that  1  forgot  all  about  coming  to 

dinner; — no,  that  will  not  do"  What  I  should  finally  have  deter- 

mined  to  say,  remains  to  this  day  a  mystery  to  myself,  for  at  this 
moment  the  door  opened,  and  a  beautiful  girl  about  my  own  age, 
stepped  lightly  along,  and,  accosting  me  with  great  sweetness,  said, — 
"  Mamma  tells  me  to  make  her  apologies  to  you, — she  will  be  in  in 
a  moment — she  has  been  detained  : — do  you  like  paintings  I"  added 
she,  for  I  was  standing  before  a  picture  which  I  had  been  contem- 
plating. 

M  Yes,  very  much.  Is  this  your  own  portrait,  Miss  Lawton  ?  it  looks 
like  vou,  though  much  younger." 

"  No,  it  is  the  likeness  of  my  youngest  sister,"  replied  she,  laughing ; 
"  there  is  a  curious  collection  of  us  all  :  do  not  judge  us  by  the  solitary 
specimen  you  have  had." 

"  I  could  nut  have  a  more  beautiful  one,"  thought  I,  as  I  looked  at 
her  blooming  face,  and  the  long  eye-lashes  which  gave  a  peculiar 
sweetness  to  her  expression.  The  form,  too,  so  slight  and  erect,  with 
its  simple  white  frock  and  blue  sash,  was  in  keeping  with  the  youthful 
and  buoyant  expression  of  the  face.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
felt  uneasy  at  my  own  dress.  I  doubted  for  an  instant  the  superiority 
of  my  black  gown  and  yellow  handkerchief,  and  wished  I  had  put  on 
a  plain  muslin  and  vandyke,  or  even  nothing  on  my  neck,  like  the 
tasteful  being  before  me. 

"  Do  you  like  music  ?"  said  she. 

u  Very  much  : — will  you  play  to  me?" 

She  immediately  began  to  play  and  sing,  very  sweetly,  very  unaf- 
fectedly, but  in  a  style  superior  to  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to  hear. 
I  was  lingering  delightedly  over  the  melody  of"  I  give  thee  all, —  I  can 
no  more,"  and  had  half  forgotten  my  peculiar  and  embarrassing  situa- 
tion, when  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Lawton,  dressed  very  simply,  in 
while  muslin,  and  looking  almost  as  youthful  and  beautiful  as  her 
daughter,  came  into  the  room. 

M  1  have  a  thousand  apologies  to  make  to  yon,  my  dear  Miss  Parker," 
erred  she,  "  and  must  trust  to  your  goodness  to  accept  them.  To  tell 
the  truth,  which  is  always  the  best  way,  I  had  wholly  forgotten  you 
had  promised  me  the  pleasure  of  your  company  to-day,  and  in  conse- 
quence have  staid  longer  in  my  nursery  than  I  ought.  Then  just  as  I 
had  got  dressed,  and  was  coming  to  you,  my  foot  slipped  on  the  stair,  and 
tore  a  horrid  rent  in  my  gown,  which  sent  me  back  again  to  my  toilet, 
and  I  have  but  just  repaired  the  injury,  or  rather  replaced  it  by  a  whole 
gow^    Augusta,  my  dear,  what  answer  from  your  cousin  Olivia  ?" 

"  She  will  come,  she  says,  as  it  is  only  a  family  dinner,  though  she 
is  not  well  enough  to  see  company.  And  Mr.  Stewart  is  coming  in,  1 
see,  with  papa — and  there  is  James  and — Sidney  Howard  ! — when  did 
Sidney  come  from  New- York  1  I  thought  he  had  gone  for  the  summer 
to  Rhinebeck  !" 

A  cloud  shaded  the  beaming  face  of  Mrs.  Lawton  for  an  instant, 
and  I  followed  her  uneasy  glance  to  her  daughter,  in  whose  counte- 
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nance  «  a  thousand  blushing  apparitions"  were  starting  and  mantling. 

A  moment  more,  and  numerous  steps  ascended  the  stair-case,  and  Mr. 
Lawton,  an  elegant  portly  man  of  fifty,  or  thereabouts,  whom  I  had  not 
before  seen,  entered,  naming  "Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Howard,"  and  fol- 
lowed, besides  the  gentlemen  he  named,  by  his  son,  a  gay,  sunny-faced 
youth,  of  three  or  four  and  twenty,  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fashion, 
as  I  conjectured  from  his  resemblance  to  the  figures  I  had  seen  in  the 
tailors'  shop  windows. 

In  the  slight  bustle  which  succeeded  the  greetings  and  hand-shak- 
ings, I  had  enough  self-possession  to  take  off  my  calash  ;  and,  safely 
depositing  it  on  a  small  side  table,  close  to  which  I  sat,  and  on  which 
stood  a  stately  three-branched  candlestick,  such  as  I  had  dreamed  of, 
and  read  of,  but  never  before  met  in  bodily  presence,  I  remained 
ready  for  whatever  might  happen  to  me.  I  had  almost  forgotten  my- 
self, in  the  little  drama  before  me,  the  plot  of  which  I  was  puzzling 
out  from  the  fruitful  materials  of  a  blush  and  a  look,  and  consequently 
went  through  the  ceremony  of  an  introduction  to  the  formidable  beings 
before  me,  with  more  composure  than  I  could  have  believed  myself 
capable  of  an  hour  before. 

"  Cousin  Olivia"  entered  a  few  minutes  after,  in  the  shape  of  a 
quiet-iooking  middle-aged  lady,  with  a  cap  on,  and  with  the  look  of 
habitual  suffering  about  the  hollow  eyes,  which  I  had  expected  to  see. 
The  conversation  turned  on  politics,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  whom  I  found 
to  be  a  great  traveler,  told  many  amusing  political  anecdotes.  Every 
one  laughed,  and  encouraged  new  scintillations  by  their  approbation 
and  admiration. 

I  remembered  how  easy  it  had  been  for  even  me,  to  be  witty  at 
home,  where  every  body  was  ready  to  laugh  at  every  thing  I  said,  and 
I  did  not  admire  him  so  much.  There  was  an  expression  in  his  black, 
glittering  eye,  which  I  did  not  like.  It  looked  cold  and  unfeeling,  and 
in  its  glances  ever  and  anon  towards  Augusta  Lawton,  there  was  an 
assured,  a  half  familiar  expression,  which  I  hated  and  dreaded.  I 
watched  her  face,  as  she  sat  by  the  side  of  Sidney  Howard,  and  I  could 
see  it  turn  pale  and  red  at  these  glances,  with  evidently  painful  and 
not  pleasurable  embarrassment. 

Sidney  Howard  I  the  very  name  sounded  noble,  without  the  person. 
His  broad  forehead  was  shaded  by  light  waving  hair,  and  his  clear 
blue  eyes  and  white  teeth  gave  a  happy  confidence,  a  gay  grace  to 
his  expression,  which  was  evidently  irresistible  to  the  maiden  by  his 
side.  I  was  sorry  he  was  not  a  little  taller — for  he  was  under  the 
common  size — yet  I  could  not  say  that  an  inch  of  stature  would  have 
added  to  his  peculiar  style  of  beauty.  His  face  was  so  joyous,  so  open, 
so  frank,  so  confiding,  so  evidently  the  index  of  a  pure  and  honor-lov- 
ing heart,  that  you  forgot  he  had  a  fault ; — particularly  as  he,  too, 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  every  thing  about  himself,  and  to  be  listening 
with  that  deferential  silence,  so  speaking,  so  intelligible,  and  so  Matter- 
ing, to  those  about  him. 

The  announcement  of  dinner  interrupted  my  cogitations,  and  I  took 
the  arm  of  James  Lawton  with  all  my  discomposure  and  apprehensions 
renewed.  Not,  however,  without  casting  a  glance  about  me,  to  see 
how  Sidney  and  his  ladye-love  were  getting  along.  To  my  joy,  they 
were  arm  in  arm,  while  Mr.  Stewart  and  his  black  eyes  were  gallant- 
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ing  the  fair  but  less  youthful  hostess,  and  Mr.  Lawton  was  attending 

to  the  feeble  steps  of  "  Cousin  Olivia."    I  observed,  however,  in  taking 
their  places  at  table,  by  some  unaccountable  management,  the  lovers 
were  separated,  and  Augusta  was  placed  next  the  traveled  admirer. 
I  hope  none  of  my  readers  are  so  much  opposed  as  1  unfortunately 

am,  to  a  dish  of  mutton — hovvever  cooked,  however  disguised  ; — lor 
their  own  sakes  I  hope  it,  though  I  fear,  by  my  disinterestedness,  I 
shall  Jose  all  claim  to  their  sympathy.  But  the  truth  is,  that  mutton, 
in  any  shape,  is  a  bug-bear  to  me.  Conceive  my  situation,  then,  on 
finding  myself  bountifully  assisted,  and  by  my  own  unconscious  con- 
sent, to  a  piece  of  this,  to  me,  unclean  beast.  Time  has  accustomed 
me  to  toleration  even  of  mutton,  and  time,  too,  has  accuMomed  me  to 
dining  out  ;  it  has  also  in  some  degree  dimmed  the  memory  of  the 
formidable  array  of  the  dinner-table.  J  have  learned,  now,  that  silver 
forks  are  not  to  be  used  precisely  as  steel  ones,  and  that  mutton,  like 
many  other  things,  may  be  made  tolerable  by  condiments.  These 
things,  however,  1  did  not  then  know.  Too  bashful,  to  say  I  did  not 
like  what  I  remembered  (for  it  came  back  on  my  conscience  like  an 
echo)  to  have  said  I  admired  ;  too  near-sighted,  to  distinguish  that  the 
snowy  balls,  which  stood  up  so  mysteriously  among  their  green  shades, 
were  only  eggs,  among  the  spinach  ;  too  much  frightened  to  know 
how  to  help  my  next  neighbor  to  some  potato,  which  stood  next  me,  in 
a  small  but  sublime  pyramid  ;  I  sat— blushing  and  wretched — waiting, 
in  agony,  for  the  moment  when  we  should  lise  from  the  table,  and  for- 
cibly thrusting,  in  the  mean  time,  small  portions  of  the  food  I  so  much 
disliked  into  my  unwilling  mouth. 

But  no  hope  seemed  destined  to  beam  on  my  path.  The  meat  was 
removed,  it  is  true ;  but  only  to  make  way  for  puddings  and  pastry. 
Every  body  was  talking  very  much  at  their  ease.  Nobody  seemed  to 
know  whether  I  was  in  the  body  or  out.  Mr.  Stewart  was  telling  an 
amusing  story  about  a  political  personage,  who  had  committed  some 
error  in  etiquette,  w  hich  had  provoked  a  great  deal  of  laughing. 

"  How  should  he  know  how  to  behave  himself?  Why,  his  father 
was  a  leather-dresser ;  and  his  wife, — the  very  woman  who  is  the  star 
of  fashion  at  Washington  now, — was,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  the 
daughter  of  a  country  tavern-keeper!"  Mr.  Lawton  uttered  this  piece 
of  information  with  evident  horror,  w  hich  w  as  reflected  on  the  faces  of 
all  present.  I  recollected  my  own  respected  and  most  respectable 
father,  who  kept  the  tavern  in  my  own  town,  and  who  was  a  Judge 
besides,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  uttering  some  most  burning  words 
at  the  insult,  when  I  was  fortunately  prevented  by  Mr.  Lawtori's  call- 
ing out, — 

"  Something  like  your  own  adventures,  Stewart,  in  Connecticut ! 
and,  by  the  way,  let  us  have  some  of  your  early  recollections  in  the 
tribe  of  Wow  wow-waskawow,  or  whatever  it  was!" 

"  Oh,  do  let  us  hear  it,  Mr.  Stewart  !"  exclaimed  Augusta  and 
James  ;  and  Mr.  Stewart  began  a  story  of  his  having  been  exchanged 
for  a  white  child,  when  a  hoy,  and  of  his  early  recollections  of  the 
hunting  grounds  of  his  fathers,  and  of  the  power  which  a  tomahawk 
now  had  over  his  imagination  ;  and  a  great  deal  more  that  seemed 
very  amusing  to  all  at  the  table.  I  could  account,  now,  for  my  dislike 
to  him.  In  his  erect  and  tall  form,  I  recognized  the  Indian  sachem  ; 
and  those  black,  glowing  eyes,  the  treacherous  and  stealthy  glance, 
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the  i>ride  of  manner,  all  was  explained.  I  turned  towards  my  com- 
panion, and  speaking  for  the  first  lime,  in  a  low  tone, — 

"  I  thought  he  was  an  Indian,  when  I  first  looked  at  him.  What  a 
perfect  chief  he  is  I" 

lie  replied,  laughing,  in  the  same  tone, 

"  He  does  look  like  one!  I  would  n't  toll  the  story  if  I  were  he!" 
and  he  whispered  my  unintentional  wit  to  Sidney  Howard,  who  sat 
next  him.  Sidney  laughed,  and  asked  me  to  take  wine  with  him.  It 
was  puzzling.  I  did  not  know  what  I  could  have  said  so  very  smart  ; 
but  1  drank  my  wine,  and  left  time  to  solve  the  mystery.  Mr.  Lawton 
looked  at  me. 

"  Miss  Parker,  I  will  drink  with  you,  to  him  you  love  best!  and 
without  asking  questions!  that  is  fair,  is  it  not  V 

Now,  if  ever  there  was  a  maiden,  whose  meditations  were  fancy-free, 
it  was  myself ;  yet  I  blushed  as  intensely  and  as  provokingly  as  if  I  had 
been  over  head  and  ears  in  love.  It  went  for  a  "delicate  embarrass- 
ment," I  presume,  though  it  was  nothing  connected  with  the  heart  or 
imagination,  but  simply  caused  by  being  spoken  to. 

At  length,  after  the  lruit,  the  wine,  and  confectionary  had  been 
loitered  over,  for  what  seemed  an  age,  my  woes  seemed  to  approach  a 
termination.  The  repealed  ringing  at  the  door-bell,  warned  us  to 
return  to  the  drawing-room.  It  was  almost  dark.  We  had  been  sit- 
ting nearly  four  hours  at  the  dinner-table.  The  parlors  were  half  full 
of  ladies,  dressed,  as  it  seemed  to  me  then,  very  much, — for  it  was  the 
fashion  to  wear  large  flounces,  tier  above  tier,  as  high  as  the  knee, 
and  the  light  silk  dresses  standing  out  in  this  manner,  seemed  like 
court  array,  and  the  wearers  thereof,  "  princesses  of  hie  degree." 

I  sat  down  in  a  corner,  and  a  very  pretty  girl  next  me  entered  into 
conversation  with  me.  She  had  a  pale  face,  with  large  dark  intellec- 
tual eyes,  and  eye-lashes  "  that  swept  her  cheek." 

**  ft  is  very  warm  this  evening!"  said  she,  raising  her  fan,  and 
waving  it  kindly  before  me. 

"  Yes ;  and  unless  one  is  happy  and  at  ease,  intolerably  so  ?"  an- 
swered I,  hastily,  for  I  felt  sure  of  the  sympathy  of  my  companion. 
She  smiled,  and  looked  round  on  the  busy  scene  before  us.  I  under- 
stood her  smile;  it  said,  "  How  can  one  be  happy  among  persons  one 
does  not  care  for?  and  how  can  one  pretend  to  be  interested  in  all 
these  people  ?"  I  answered  the  smile  as  I  had  often  done  my  own 
misanthropic  reflections.  "  Well,  the  world  is  made  up  of  all  sorts  of 
persons !" 

"  O  yes  !"  said  my  companion,  "  there  are  no  two  alike." 

**  No — it  would  be  a  dull  world,  to  be  sure,  if  every  body  were  alike 
in  it,"  said  I,  surprised  and  amused. 

"  O,  very  !"  replied  she,  "  there  would  be  no  variety  rn  it!" 

I  was  awakened.  Intellectual  eyes  are  not  always  the  mirrors  of 
intellect,  I  found.  Happily,  I  was  relieved  from  my  disappointment 
by  tea,  and  immediately  after,  by  seeing  many  gentlemen  added  to  the 
party,  and  several  more  young  ladies.  Augusta  took  her  seat  at  the 
piano,  to  play  cotillions;  and  the  party  were  soon  gaily  treading  meas- 
ures in  one  room,  while  in  the  other,  the  more  sedate  and  elderly  ones 
were  cheerfully  chatting.  I  seated  myself  near  the  instrument,  and 
amused  myself  sufficiently,  by  watching  the  radiant  countenance  of 
Augusta. 
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"  I  hope  you  find  something  to  please  you,  Miss  Parker,"  said  she, 
kindly  ;  M  don't  you  like  to  dance  t" 

She  did  not  hear  my  reply  ;  for,  at  that  moment,  Sidney  Howard 
came  close  to  her,  and  in  a  low,  hurried  voice,  whispered  something, 
to  which  she  replied,  with  a  sportife  shake  of  the  head,  and  a  "  No, 
no ;  it  won't  do,  to-night ;"  and,  beginning  to  play  loudly  and  rapidly, 
he  was  obliged  to  turn  away. 

When  the  dance  ended,  Mr.  Stewart  came  to  the  piano,  and  in- 
quiring of  Augusta,  if  she  was  engaged  for  the  next,  was  answered  in 
the  negative ;  and  another  lady  taking  her  place,  she  stood  up  to 
dance.  I  observed  that  her  movements,  though  graceful,  were  lan- 
guid ;  and  once,  when  her  eye  was  raised,  for  a  moment,  she  colored 
deeply,  and,  rousing  herself,  went  through  the  dance  with  more  ani- 
mation than  before.  I  looked  in  the  direction  her  eye  had  taken,  and 
saw  Sidney  Howard  standing  alone,  and  looking  at  her  as  she  danced, 
with  an  expressioa  of  anxiety  and  tenderness,  which  interested  me. 
He  was  rather  near  me,  on  the  other  side  of  the  piano.  I  took  some 
music  in  my  hand,  and  pretending  to  look  for  a  song  I  wanted,  passed 
round  the  instrument  and  stood  near  him.    He  did  not  see  me. 

"  What  a  beautiful  being  Augusta  is  !*'  I  spoke  as  I  thought  and 
felt,  and  as  I  felt  certain  he  was  thinking  and  feeling. 

"  Yes — and  false  as  beautiful !"  replied  he,  bitterly  ;  and  turning 
hastily  towards  me,  I  saw  his  eye  flash,  and  his  cheek  turn  pale.  He 
had  forgotten  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  or  rather,  at  the  moment,  he 
uttered  his  impetuous  feelings  without  caring  who  heard  him ;  but 
now,  he  seemed  to  recollect  me,  and  saying, — 

M  Are  you  not  wearied?  you  look  so!"  he  handed  me  a  chair,  and, 
seating  himself  by  me,  began  to  talk  with  some  interest,  to  a  person 
w  ho  seemed  to  admire  Augusta. 

M  Beautiful  as  she  is — young  as  she  is — nay,  tender  and  deep  as 
her  heart  is,  she  is  like  the  rest  of  her  sex  1  Once  I  thought  her  supe- 
rior to  them.    I  am  undeceived  at  last  1" 

"  Is  she  going  to  marry  Mr.  Stewart  T"  said  I. 

"  I  think  she  will,"  answered  Sidney,  slowly,  aa  rf  the  words  refused 
to  come. 

41  So  I  feared,"  said  I. 

M  He  is  fifty  years  old;  but  he  is  rich,  accomplished,  and  has  a 
house  in  London.  The  attraction  is  great  enough,  without  supposing 
a  heart  necessary  in  the  case." 

"  He  seems  to  admire  her"  I  remarked. 

"  Yes,  as  all  must  who  know  her.  He  will  be  proud  of  her,  as  he 
will  be  of  his  horses  and  dogs,  his  house  and  fur  nit  ure  ;  '  but  for  love,' 
as  poor  Fenella  says,  '  good  lack  !  good  lack  !'  " 

A  gentleman  spoke  to  Mr.  Howard  at  this  moment,  and  he  left  me. 
"  Cousin  Olivia"  took  his  place.  She  had  observed  us  in  conversa- 
tion ;  and  after  remarking  on  him  as  a  very  uncommonly  fine  young 
man,  added,  "  Poor  fellow  P'  in  a  tone  which  elicited,  as  she  intended, 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  her  commiseration. 

"  YVhy,  I  know  he  can't  help  being  unhappy ;  you  know,  I  suppose, 
he  was  distractedly  in  love  with  Augusta,  and  proposed  to  her,  without 
a  cent  in  his  pocket." 

"  I  knew  he  loved  her  very  much." 
vol.  vi.  54 
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"  Yes,  and  I  believe  whatever  may  be  said,  that  she  is  very  much 
attached  to  him  ;  but,  the  old  story,  you  know,  *  parents  have  flinty 
hearts,' — and  so  poor  Howard  is  rejected, — though  Augusta  will  be 
rich,  and  I  don't  believe  she  will  ever  love  any  body  else." 

Just  then  a  servant  came  to  say  to  me,  that  a  gentleman  had  called 
for  me.  I  knew  it  was  Joshua,  my  bashful  but  kind  cousin,  who 
would  not  have  ventured  into  such  a  scene  for  the  Indies.  So  1  hur- 
ried on  the  calash,  which,  amid  all  the  mental  agitation  and  bodily 
tumult,  had  quietly  reposed  under  the  beams  of  the  three-branched 
candlestick,  and  replying  to  the  civil  remark,  "  Will  not  your  friend 
come  in  V  "  O,  no  !  it  is  my  cousin  I"  began  making  my  adieus  to 
Mrs.  Lawton,  and  her  daughter,  &c.  &c.  who  stood  near. 

"  Your  cousin  !  then  he  will  certainly  walk  up  !" 

"  O  no,  ma'am,  indeed, — good  night!" 

"  Will  you  dine  with  us  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Thank  you  ma'am,  but  I  never  dine  out  on  Sunday." 

"  Will  you  go  to  church  with  us?" 

"  Thank  you,  I  am  engaged  to  go  to  Brattle-street." 

"  Well,  come  when  you  like.  We  shall  always  be  happy  to  see 
you.  Come  any  morning — you  will  find  me  at  home  in  the  nursery. 
Good  night — good  night." 

We  paced  leisurely  homewards. 

"  Well  cousin,  have  you  had  a  pleasant  time  7" 

"  O,  on  some  accounts, — I  have  seen  a  real  bona  fide  Indian,  I  do 
believe." 

"  An  Indian  !  how  came  he  there  7" 

So  I  began  with  a  history  of  my  suspicions,  and  their  subsequent 
confirmation  at  the  table,  adding  all  I  thought  of  the  man's  face  and 
eyes,  and  my  pleasure,  at  last,  in  seeing  a  real  Indian,  a  full-blooded 
one, — when  I  was  interrupted  with  a  short,  stifled,  but  most  hearty 
laugh  at  my  side. 

"  Good  evening,  Miss  Parker !  I  beg  your  pardon  for  laughing, — 
though  one  may  be  allowed  to  laugh  at  one's  own  expense, — and  still 
more,  for  unintentionally  overhearing  your  description  of  me  !*'  It 
was  the  voice  of  Mr.  Stewart,  who  had  been  walking  behind  us,  and, 
of  course,  had  heard  my  account  of  his  delightful  looks. 

If  I  had  been  in  the  charmed  circle,  from  which  I  had  just  parted,  I 
should  have  been  overcome  with  confusion  and  dismay ;  but  the  open 
air,  the  release  from  the  thraldom  of  the  last  six  hours,  was  so  exhila- 
rating, so  delightful,  that  I  abandoned  myself  to  the  amusement  of  my 
own  contre-temps,  which  I  instantly  perceived,  and  laughed  as  long 
and  as  convulsively  as  my  companion. 

"  Then  you  are  not  an  Indian,  after  all  7"  said  I,  when  I  had  re- 
covered my  voice  enough  to  speak. 

"  No  more  than  your  own  fair  self, — my  father  and  mother  are  both 
natives  of  Massachusetts,  and  I  am,  myself,  a  thorough  Yankee  down- 
easier." 

"  And  your  story  about  being  exchanged"  

"  Was  a  romance  of  my  own,  with  which  all  my  friends  were  well 
acquainted,  and  which  arose  from  my  having  been  once  called  an  In- 
dian, when  in  England.  I  represented  myself,  at  a  party  in  London, 
at  one  time,  as  a  North-American  Indian,  by  way  of  a  joke;  and  it 
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was  that  story,  with  all  its  variations  and  additions,  I  was  repeating, 
little  thinking  I  was  heard  by  so  suspicious  a  listener." 

I  1 1. -id  now  reached  home,  and  bade  Mr.  Stewart  good  night.  I  left 
the  city  soon  after,  without  seeing  the  Lawtons  again.  They  were 
out  when  I  called,  and  I  was  provided,  this  time,  with  a  card.  A  few 
weeks  after  I  got  home,  I  read  in  the  newspaper,  the  marriage  of 
"  John  James  Stewart,  Esq.  of  London,  to  Augusta,  eldest  daughter 
of  Wm.  Lawton,  Esq.  of  Boston."  And  while  I  am  writing,  Sidney 
Howard,  junior,  is  climbing  into  my  lap,  and  pulling  my  hair  so  sig- 
nificantly, I  am  constrained  to  take  the  hint,  and  lay  down  my  pen.* 


SUICIDE  POND. 

> 

T  is  a  dark  and  dismal  little  pool,  and  fed  by  tiny  rills, 
And  bosomed  in  waveless  quietude,  between  two  barren  hills; 
There  is  no  tree  on  its  rugged  marge,  save  a  willow  old  and  lone, 
Like  a  solitary  mourner  for  its  sylvan  Bisters  gone. 

The  plough  of  the  farmer  turneth  not  the  sward  of  its  gloomy  shore, 
Which  bears  even  now  the  same  gray  moss,  which  in  other  times  it  bore; 
And  seldom  or  never  the  tread  of  man  is  heard  in  that  lonely  spot, 
For  with  all  the  dwellers  around  that  pool  its  story  is  unforgot. 

* 

And  why  does  the  traveler  turn  aside  from  that  dark  and  silent  pool, 
Though  the  sun  be  burning  above  his  head,  and  the  willow's  shade  be  cool  ? 
Or  glance  with  fear  to  its  shadowy  brink,  when  night  rests  darkly  there, 
And,  down  through  its  sullen  and  evil  depths,  the  stars  of  the  midnght  glare  ? 

M  «-riily  whistles  the  cow-boy  on — but  he  hushes  his  music  when 
H«s  hurries  his  cows,  with  a  sidelong  glance,  from  that  cold  forsaken  glen  ! 
Laughing  and  mirthful  the  young  girlcomes,  with  her  gamesome  mates,  from  school, 
But,  her  laugh  is  lost  and  her  lip'is  white,  as  she  passes  the  haunted  pool ! 

'T  is  said  that  a  young,  a  beautiful  girl,  with  a  brow  and  with  an  eye, — 
One  like  a  cloud  in  the  moonlight  robed,  and  one  like  a  star  on  high  ! — 
One  who  was  loved  by  the  villagers  all,  and  whose  smile  was  a  gift  to  them, 
\V  as  found  one  morn  in  that  pool  as  cold  as  the  water-lily's  stem  ! 

Ay — cold  as  the  rank  and  wasting  weeds,  which  lie  in  the  pool's  dark  bed, 
The  villagers  found  that  beautiful  one,  in  the  slumber  of  the  dead. 
She  had  strangely  whispered  her  dark  design  in  a  young  companion's  ear, 
But  so  wild  and  vague  that  the  listener  smiled,  and  knew  not  what  to  fear. 

And  she  went  to  die  in  that  loathsome  pool  when  the  summer  day  was  done, 
With  her  dark  hair  curled  on  her  pure  white  brow,  and  her  fairest  garments  on — 
With  the  ring  on  her  taper  finger  still,  and  her  necklace  of  ocean  pearl, 
Twined  as  in  mockery  round  the  neck  of  that  suicidal  girl. 

And  why  she  perished  so  strangely  there  no  mortal  tongue  can  tell — 
She  told  her  story  to  none,  and  Death  retains  her  secret  well  ! 
And  the  willow,  whose  mossy  and  aged  boughs  o'er  the  silent  water  lean, 
Like  a  sad  and  sorrowful  mourner  of  the  beautiful  dead  is  seen  ! 


•  Our  unknown  friend— the  author  of  thi*  ptea«nnl  little  utorv— lias  be«-n  pRtJf  of  a  ttirht  ana- 
chronism. Oh*  has  not  indeed  fixed,  precisely,  th«-  date  of  her  "  Fir*  Hinint  Out  {"  but.  com  par- 
Ins  her  visit  to  Harding's  Rooms  and  Haydon's  Great  Picture  with  the  fact  that  ym*f  Sidary  was 
climbing  into  her  lap  while  she  was  telling  the  tale— What  will  the  critics  say  ?  Ed. 
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Hut  oft,  our  village  maidens  say,  when  the  summer  evening*  fall, 

And  the  frog  is  calling  from  his  pool  lo  the  cricket  in  the  wall — 

When  the  njghl-hawk'a  wing  dips  lightly  down  to  that  dull  and  sleeping  lake, 

And  slow  through  its  green  and  stagnant  mm  the  shoreward  circles  break— 

At  a  time  like  this,  a  misty  form— as  fog  beneath  the  moon- 
Like  a  meteor  glides  to  the  startled  view,  and  vanishes  as  soon — 
Yet  weareth  it  ever  a  human  shape,  and  ever  a  human  cry 
Comes  faintly  and  low  on  the  still  night-air,  as  when  the  despairing  die  ! 

4th  mo.  1834. 


BLACK  HAWK.* 

This  is  the  only  autobiography  of  an  American  Indian.  It  was 
dictated  by  the  fallen  chief  to  the  United  States'  Interpreter  for  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes.  It  is  presumed  to  be  substantially  correct,  though 
the  interpreter  should  not  have  made  the  unlettered  narrator  quote  from 
the  English  poets.  As  heroism  is  getting  cheap  we  may  be  allowed 
to  call  Black  Hawk  a  hero.  We  dare  not  call  him  the  first,  but  no 
one  will  dispute  that  he  is  the  second.  The  great-grandfather  was 
Thunder,  who  was  born  near  Montreal,  and  who  continued  dreaming 
for  three  years  that  he  should  find  a  white  man  who  would  be  to  him 
a  father.  The  dream  directed  him,  moreover,  to  go  with  his  brothers, 
Sun  Fish  and  Sturgeon,  and  travel  to  the  left  of  the  rising  sun.  Here 
he  found  the  white  man  who  assumed  to  be  a  son  of  the  king  of 
France,  and  who  had  also  been  dreaming  several  years,  that  he  should 
go  there  and  meet  his  red  children.  He  made  chiefs  of  the  three,  and 
returned  to  France.  When  the  dignitaries  returned  to  the  village  the 
old  chief,  their  father,  made  a  dog  feast,  to  celebrate  his  resignation  of 
authority  ;  for  he  was  a  sort  of  sylvan  Charles  V.  The  "  great  medi- 
cine bag"  he  presented  to  Thunder,  saying,  "  It  is  the  soul  of  our 
nation — it  has  never  yet  been  disgraced — and  I  will  expect  you  to  keep 
it  unsullied."  Some  dissension  arose  that  so  much  power  was  given 
to  so  young  a  man  ;  but  during  a  violent  storm  he  assured  them  that 
he  had  caused  a  tree  to  be  struck  by  lightning,  and  as  the  tree  was 
burning  they  had  the  ocular  proof. 

The  fortune  of  war  drove  the  tribe  to  a  village  near  Green  Bay,  on 
the  Sac  river,  and  they  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Foxes.  The 
united  nations  were  strong,  and  drove  the  Kaskaskias  from  their  coun- 
try, and  erected  their  villages  in  it.  Here  was  Black  Hawk  born,  or 
perhaps  hatched,  like  Castor  and  Pollux.  He  was  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  "bold  Thunder." 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  wound  an  enemy, 
and  consequently  to  be  ranked  with  the  braves.  He  volunteered  soon 
after  to  go  on  an  expedition  of  the  Muscows  against  the  Osages,  ac- 
companied by  his  father.    Seeing  his  father  killing  and  scalping  an 

*  Life  of  Ma-ka-tai-me-ahe-kia-kiak  or  Black  Hawk,  embracing  the  Tradition  or  hi*  Nation — 
Indian  War*  in  which  he  hai  been  engaged — Cnuae  of  joining  the  Britiah  in  their  late  War  with 
America,  and  Ha  Hlrtory — Description  of  the  Rock  Rivet  Village — Manner*  and  Custom* — En- 
croachment* by  the  White*),  contrary  to  Treaty — Removal  from  his  Village  in  IH3I.  With  an 
Account  of  the  Can**  and  General  HlMnry  of  the  Late  War,  hi*  Surrender  and  Confinement  nt 
JeftVixm  liaxmck*.  and  Travel*  through  the  United  Stair*.  Dictated  by  himself.  J.  B.  Patterson, 
-of  Rock  Island,  III.  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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enemy,  "  I  was  fired,"  says  he,  "  with  valor  and  ambition.  I  rushed 
furiously  upon  another,  smote  him  to  the  earth  with  my  tomahawk, — 
run  my  lance  through  his  body — took  off  his  scalp,  and  returned  in 
triumph  to  my  father.  He  said  nothing,  but  looked  pleased.  This 
was  ihc  first  man  I  killed  ;"  but  it  was  not  the  last  by  scores.  Black 
Hawk,  on  his  return  to  the  village,  had  the  honor  of  joining  in  a  scalp 
dance — for  such  are  the  high  rewards  of  glory. 

After  a  few  moons  he  led  a  party  of  seven,  and  attacked  a  hundred 
Osagcs.  He  killed  one  man  whom,  by  a  great  self-denial,  he  left  to 
be  scalped  by  his  comrades,  and  retreated  from  this  desperate  assault 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  This  campaign  gave  him  such  reputation 
that  for  the  next  he  raised  a  hundred  and  eighty  men.  But  being 
militia,  they  became  discontented,  and  all  but  five  returned  home. 
Black  Hawk,  who  was  a  pious  savage,  thanking  the  Great  Spirit  that 
so  many  remained,  returned  not,  till  he  had  taken  two  scalps  as  tro- 
phies of  victory.  This  mutiny  in  his  camp  was  of  such  disadvantage 
to  him  that  he  was  unable,  till  his  nineteenth  year,  to  raise  another 
party,  when  he  gathered  two  hundred  warriors,  all  determined  to  con- 
quer or  die.  In  a  short  time  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  testing  their 
own  resolution — meeting  with  an  enemy  of  equal  force.  The  gods  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  invaders,  and  Black  Hawk  himself  killed  five 
men  and  one  squaw.  The  Usages  lost  one  hundred  men,  and  Black 
Hawk  nineteen.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Osage  bulletin 
would  give  a  different  result. 

H is  next  service  was  against  the  Cherokees :  he  killed  three  men, 
but  lost  his  father  in  the  battle.  He,  therefore,  inherited  the  great 
"  medicine  bag,"  blacked  his  face,  and  prayed  to  the  Great  Spirit  five 
years.  After  this  he  went  against  the  Osages,  but  found  only  six,  and 
tiiinking  it  cowardly  to  kill  so  few,  gave  them  to  his  Spanish  father  at 
St.  Louis.  Determined,  however,  to  exterminate  the  hated,  race,  he 
raised  six  hundred  warriors,  of  different  tribes,  fell  upon  forty  lodges, 
k  illed  nil  the  living,  but  two  squaws,  having  despatched,  with  his  own 
hand,  seven  men  and  two  boys. 

He  then  became  "  anxious  to  annihilate  the  Cherokees,"  for  the 
death  of  his  father  ;  but  finding  only  five,  he  released  four  of  them  :  he 
M  could  not  kill  so  small  a  party." 

On  his  last  visit  to  St.  Louis,  every  countenance  seemed  sad, — 
because  the  Americans  were  about  to  take  possession,  and  he  "  had 
always  heard  bad  accounts  of  the  Americans,  from  Indians  who  lived 
near  them." 

One  of  his  people  having  killed  an  American,  was  imprisoned  at 
St.  Louis,  and  his  friends  went  down  to  redeem  him,  after  the  Indian 
manner.  But  their  American  father  "  vented  land,"  and  they  agreed 
to  give  him  a  tract  or  two.  They  supposed  that  the  prisoner  was  to 
be  released,  but  he  was  led  out  and  shot.  Their  envoys  were  drunk 
nearly  all  the  time  they  were  at  St.  Louis.  "  This,"  says  Black  Hawk, 
"  is  all  that  myself  or  nation  knew  of  the  treaty  of  1804,"  which  ceded 
to  the  United  States  all' their  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
south  of  the  Jeffrcon.    This  treaty  cost  blood  long  afterwards. 

The  Shawnee  Prophet  moved  his  tribes  to  hostilities,  and  ihe  British 
agents  made  presents  to  the  different  nations.  As  to  "  the  Ameri- 
cans," says  Black  Hawk,  "  they  made  fair  promises/but  never  fulfilled 
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them,  while  the  British  made  but  few ;  but  we  could  always  rely  upon 
their  word." 

An  Indian's  word  was  good,  also,  according  to  an  incident  recorded 
by  Black  Hawk.  One  of  his  people  having  killed  a  white  man,  was 
taken  by  the  British,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot ;  but,  begging  for  per- 
mission to  visit  his  family,  it  was  accorded  on  the  condition  that  he 
would  return  the  next  day,  to  be  executed.  He  promised,  and  return- 
ed ;  and  Black  Hawk  provided  for  his  family  till  they  reached  their 
relatives. 

Several  of  the  head  men  were  called  to.  Washington  to  seethe 
Great  Father, — Uncle  Sam  himself, — and  brought  back  his  counsel  to 
his  red  children,  to  remain  neutral  in  the  war  with  the  British.  It 
was,  also,  according  to  the  narrative,  promised  to  give  the  Indians  a 
credit  for  goods ;  but  the  agent  had  no  such  instructions,  and  he  was 
too  conscientious  to  act  without  them.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
poor  Indians,  who  were  without  necessaries.  "  Few  of  us,"  says 
Black  Hawk,  "  slept  that  night, — all  was  gloom  and  discontent."  A 
British  trader,  however,  arrived  opportunely  with  a  variety  of  presents, 
and  the  news  ran  through  the  camp  like  fire  in  the  prairie.  These, 
of  course,  were  prevailing  reasons  against  neutrality. 

Behold  Black  Hawk,  then  a  general,  in  the  British  service,  and  a 
more  respectable  one  than  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  Fire-arms,  ammu- 
nition, tomahawks,  and  clothing,  were  distributed,  and  General  Black 
Hawk  started  on  the  next  morning,  with  five  hundred  braves,  to  join 
the  allied  army,  below  Detroit.  There  was,  soon  after,  a  fight,  in 
which,  says  the  general,  "  the  Americans  fought  well,  and  drove  us 
with  considerable  loss.  I  was  surprised  at  this,  as  I  had  been  told 
that  they  would  not  fight."  The  same  success  followed  the  attack  of 
a  fort,  and  Black  Hawk  became  tired  of  his  new  service, — "  the  suc- 
cess being  so  bad,  and  having  got  no  plunder."  He  remarks,  that 
"  the  Americans  shot  better  than  the  British,  but  are  not  so  well  pro- 
vided for."  In  fact,  our  friend  Bull  always  fights  best  with  a  belly- 
full  ;  but  a  Yankee  is  more  pugnacious  when  hungry.  Having  left 
the  service,  Black  Hawk  "  humbled  himself  before  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  returned  thanks  for  preservation  through  the  war."  He  was 
never  ferocious,  and  he  has  recorded,  that  he  often  spared  the  unarm- 
ed and  helpless.  When  on  an  excursion  against  the  whites,  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  adopted  sou,  he  spared  those  he  came  to  kill.  "  We 
had  not  proceeded  far,  before  we  met  the  man  whom  we  supposed  we 
had  killed,  as  he  was  scalped,  staggering  like  a  drunkard,  all  covered 
with  blood.  This  was  the  most  terrible  sight  I  had  ever  seen.  I  told 
my  comrade  to  kill  him,  to  put  him  out  of  misery, — I  could  not  look 
at  him.  I  heard  a  rustling  rl  the  bushes,  and  distinctly  saw  two  little 
boys  concealing  themselves.  I  thought  of  my  own  children,  and 
passed  on  without  noticing  them." 

Black  Hawk  was  ever  a  good  dreamer.  The  Great  Spirit,  in  a 
dream,  gave  him  particular  directions  where  to  find  a  large  snake, 
viz  :  down  the  bluff,  at  a  creek,  in  the  top  of  a  hollow  tree  that  had 
been  cut  down.  The  snake  was  to  point  out  with  his  head,  the  direc- 
tion of  an  enemy.    These  were  two  American  officers. 

At  a  conference  with  American  agents  at  St.  Louis,  Black  Hawk 
and  other  chiefs,  Teplied  to  the  Commissioners,  that  "  what  they  had 
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said  was  a  lie,"  and  he  seems  to  have  been  surprised  that  such  a  form 
of  speech  should  excite  resentment.  M  Here,"  said  he,  "  for  the  first 
time  I  touched  goose-quill  to  paper,  not  knowing,  however,  that  by 
that  act  I  consented  to  give  away  my  village."  Jack  Cade  was  simi- 
larly taken  in.  "  Some  say,"  said  he,  "  that  it  is  the  bee  that  stings  ; 
but  I  say  it  is  the  bee's  wax  ;  for  I  did  but  seal  a  bit  of  paper,  and  have 
not  been  my  own  man  since." 

The  loss  of  two  children  brought  much  sorrow  upon  Black  Hawk. 
He  built  a  secluded  hut  and  reduced  himself  to  poverty.  He  blacked 
his  face  for  two  years;  drank  water  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
ate  a  little  boiled  corn  at  sunset.  This  he  did  hoping  the  Great  Spirit 
would  take  pity  on  him  ;  and,  said  he,  "  I  never  take  a  drink  of  water 
from  a  spring  without  being  mindful  of  his  goodness." 

But  the  treaty  was  to  be  executed,  and  the  Indians  were  called  upon 
to  leave  their  village.  As  the  chiefs  did  not  admit  that  they  had  know- 
ingly sold  it,  there  was  a  difficulty  in  getting  them  away.  Besides, 
said  Black  Hawk,  "  my  reason  teaches  me  that  land  cannot  be  sold  ; 
nothing  can  be  sold  but  such  things  as  can  be  carried  away."  He 
was  the  "  Village  Hampden,"  and  resisted  all  encroachments  on  his 
field.  He  resolved  not  to  quit,  and  the  Prophet  assured  him  that  he 
would  not  be  removed.  General  Gaines,  however,  defeated  the  pre- 
diction, and  Black  Hawk  "  touched  the  goose-quill"  to  another  treaty, 
and  crossed  the  Mississippi. 

But  Black  Hawk  and  the  Prophet  were  making  ready  for  war,  and 
the  •'  White  Beaver"  (General  Atkinson)  received  a  message,  "  If  you 
wish  to  fight  us,  you  may  come  on."  The  events  of  the  war  have  been 
detailed  in  the  newspapers.  Pressed  on  all  sides,  vanquished  but  not 
humiliated,  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  enemy  like  Weathersford,  Them- 
istocles,  and  Napoleon.  He  was  carried  to  Washington,  and  visited 
other  cities.  He  w  as  astonished  at  the  good  trail  which  he  found  for 
his  carriage — meaning  the  Cumberland  road  :  he  saw  many  wigwams 
and  villages,  but  could  see  nothing  in  the  country  to  induce  the  people 
to  live  in  it.  The  rail-road  was  yet  more  astonishing,  though  Black 
Hawk  preferred  to  travel  on  horseback. 

The  Great  Father  at  Washington  he  supposes  has  seen  as  many 
winters  as  himself.  "  His  wigwam  is  well  furnished  with  every  thing 
good  and  pretty."  At  Washington,  Black  Hawk  was  well  received  by 
the  people,  and  especially,  as  he  says,  by  the  squaws. 

He  was  surprised  at  the  size  of  Baltimore,  and  of  the  "  big  village 
where  they  make  medals  and  money."  At  New-York,  to  his  utter 
astonishment,  he  saw  a  man  ascend  in  a  balloon  till  he  was  no  longer 
visible  :  one  of  his  young  men  asked  if  he  was  going  to  sec  the  Great 
Spirit.  M  Every  body,"  said  he  "  treat*  us  with  friendship.  The 
squaws  made  us  many  handsome  little  presents.  They  were  very 
kind,  very  good,  and  very  pretty — for  pale  faces." 
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The  Introductory  Discourse  and  the  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  in  Boston,  August,  1833. 

• 

This  association  has  published  several  volumes  of  lectures  and  dis- 
courses, which,  taken  together,  form  an  important  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  country.  They  doubtless  contain  some  examples  of  bad 
taste,  and  many  crude  notions  ;  but  in  general  they  are  distinguished 
by  good  sense  and  a  manly  expression  of  opinion.  No  class  of  men 
need  so  much  the  correcting  power  of  intercourse  and  collision  with 
their  minds  as  teachers.  Set  apart,  by  the  nature  of  their  profession, 
from  the  daily  riralship  of  equals  and  superiors,  they  are  exceed- 
ingly apt  to  run  into  a  dogmatism  of  opinion,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  a  disagreeable  drawback  upon  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  exerts 
an  injurious  influence  on  the  individual  teacher's  own  mind.  They 
are  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  habit  of  riding  hobbies;  and  when  once 
mounted,  they  are  the  most  unmerciful  jockeys  in  the  world.  They  are 
monarchs  in  their  own  sphere,  and  cannot  bear  contradiction.  They 
have  a  string  of  cant  phrases,  almost  unintelligible  to  the  profane, 
which  they  inflict  on  every  body.  A  schoolmaster  is  apt  to  be  known 
as  far  as  he  can  be  seen  or  heard.  Pedagogue  is  written  on  his  brow, 
moves  in  his  gait,  sounds  in  his  voice ;  it  dwells  with  him  at  home, 
abroad,  asleep,  awake,  hungry,  at  dinner,  in  the  brim  of  his  hat,  in 
the  tail  of  his  coat,  in  the  motion  of  his  arm,  and  on  his  left  thumb- 
nail. In  short,  he  thinks  of  the  world  as  of  an  enormous  school-house, 
and  the  object  of  life,  the  successful  exercise  of  the  pedagogue  office. 
Such  is  unquestionably  the  tendency  of  this  laborious  profession.  He, 
who  is  made  conscious,  at  an  early  period  of  his  career,  of  this  tenden- 
cy, may  guard  against  it,  and  escape  it.  If  he  does  so,  his  general 
vigor  of  mind  will  be  increased,  his  power  as  a  teacher  greatly  strength- 
ened, and  he  will  feel  himself  to  be  not  only  a  teacher,  but,  what  is  of 
greater  consequence,  a  man. 

To  meet  this  want  of  the  great  body  of  teachers,  the  American 
Institute  was  first  designed.  It  is  generally  well  known  to  this  com- 
munity, many  of  whom,  not  professionally  engaged  in  teaching,  are 
members,  greatly  to  its  advantage.  The  annual  lectures  have  given  it 
reputation,  and  made  it  the* instrument,  we  have  reason  to  think,  of 
extended  usefulness. 

This  volume  contains  a  journal  of  proceedings,  an  Introductory  lec- 
ture by  Mr.  William  Sullivan,  and  ten  other  lectures,  on  various  sub- 
jects, assigned  by  the  government  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  Sullivan  is 
well  known  as  the  author  of  several  excellent  popular  works,  and  his 
reputation  will  be  sustained  and  increased  by  this  discourse.  Its  gen- 
eral subject  is  the  best  method  of  promoting  the  intelligence  and  hap- 
piness of  society.  Its  prevailing  characteristics  are,  good  sense,  and 
just  views,  expressed  in  a  clear,  correct,  and  elegant  style.    The  fol- 
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lowing  extract  contains  some  striking  reflections  on  the  condition  of 
our  country,  in  relation  to  several  agitating  topics  : — 

What  i»  that  in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  consider  themselves  to 
be  privileged,  far  above  every  other  people  ;  and  to  gnin  which  a  majority  of  all 
who  dwell  in  Europe  would  gladly  risk  their  lives?  One  knows  not  what  it  is, 
unless  it  be  the  right  of  choosing  rulers  from  among  equals.  Yet,  through  this, 
which  is  not  only  a  good  thing  politically,  but  the  best  political  thing  that  can  be, 
this  country  seems  to  be  hurrying  on  to  as  deplorable  a  condition  as  any,  which  is 
seen  in  Kurope  or  South-America.  How  should  it  be  otherwise?  YVe  go  on  from 
generation  to  generation,  as  though  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
a  free  citizen  could  be  had,  throughout  our  extensive  country,  by  some  sort  of 
inspiration.  We  all  know,  every  citizen  is  presumed  to  judge  of  public  policy, 
and  to  be  able,  if  it  be  wicked  or  unwise,  to  correct  it,  by  exercising  his  electoral 
right.  Yet,  there  is  not  one  youth  in  a  thousand,  even  among  the  best  educated, 
who  ever  spent  an  hour  in  studying  the  principles  of  our  political  and  social  being. 
It  will  not  be  denied,  that  nearly  nil  our  children  pass  from  minority  into  citizen- 
ship, and  all  its  serious  duties,  without  one  word  of  instruction  as  to  the  nature 
of  these  duties,  nor  even  that  there  are  any  such  duties.  If  a  youth  observes  at 
all  what  is  passing  in  the  political  world,  he  only  reads  some  speech  as  a  specimen 
of  eloquence  ;  or  notices  some  electioneering  controversy,  which  must  seem  to 
him  to  be  of  much  the  same  dignity  as  a  combat  among  gladiators',  and  if  the 
election  involve  some  principle  of  constitutional  law,  or  of  vital  expediency, 
these  lie  far  beyond  his  perception.  How  should  he  have  learned,  that  on  fat 
conscientious  exercise  of  electoral  right,  depends  the  welfare  of  himself,  of  all 
around  him,  and  of  all  who  are  to  come  after  him  ?  It  never  entered  his  head 
that  a  sacred  trust  will  soon  devolve  on  him,  for  which  he  will  be  held  far  more 
seriously  accountable,  than  he  can  be  for  any  other  trust,  which  it  may  be  in  his 
power  to  assume. 

If  there  be  any  among  us,  who  think  they  discern  in  the  signs  of  the  times,  that 
this  country  is  fast  hastening  under  the  dominion  of  factions,  as  audacious  and 
corrupt  as  any  ever  known  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  surely  they  must  feel  that 
they  have  some  duties  to  perform.  If  they  can  do  nothing  to  arouse  and  inform 
n'Jult  age,  grateful  reverence  to  forefathers,  affection  for  those  who  are  of  their 
own  times,  and  faithfulness  to  coming  generations,  unitedly  demand  of  them  to 
do  their  best  and  utmost,  to  instruct  and  purify  the  young. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  education  can  be  so  universal,  that  every  citizen,  who  is 
entitled  to  vote,  will  be  profoundly  versed  in  constitutional  law,  or  public  expedi- 
ency.   Ilut  a  large  majority  may  be  sufficiently  so;  and  we  must  depend,  to  i 


extent,  on  example,  imitation,  and  sympathy. 

It  is  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  influences  may  have  effect  in  morals, 
and  public  policy,  as  in  the  wearing  of  a  watch-chain,  or  the  deforming  fulness 
of  a  sleeve. 

It  is  in  vain  to  busy  ourselves  in  bettering  schools,  if  there  be  no  teaching  in 
good  morals,  and  in  the  rational  belief  on  which  such  morals  rest;  for  learning, 
which  is  not  chastened  by  such  teaching,  is  more  likely  to  be  mischievous,  than 
useful.  Learning,  however  chastened,  affords  no  assurance  of  happiness  to  a 
people  who  are  so  careless,  or  ignorant  of  their  public  affairs,  that  they  know  not 
whether  they  are  ruled  by  honest  imbecility,  or  skillful  dishonesty. 

With  all  the  benefits  from  instruction,  which  we  can  in  any  way  obtain,  let  us 
not  deceive  ourselves  in  supposing,  that  we  shall  be  free  from  all  embarrassments 
and  perils,  as  a  nation.  All  thoughtful  men  contemplate  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try with  fearful  emotions.  They  cannot  be  rfinmindful  of  the  truth,  that  it 
requires  still  more  effort  to  preserve,  than  to  acquire.  We  lmve  at  no  time  been 
more  in  want  of  good  information,  good  sense,  and  sound  judgeme  nt,  than  at  the 
present.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  how  we  shall  be  affected  by  the  probable  strife 
of  Europe.  We  have  at  home,  absorbing  interests.  The  peril's  of  the  last  winter 
and  spring  seem  to  have  passed  harmlessly  over.  The  causes  of  excitement 
remain.  The  danger  of  disunion  is  not  passed.  No  one  need  now  be  reminded 
of  the  consequences  of  throwing  the  States  into  the  relation,  which  they  sustained 
from  the  year  1783  to  17-<9. 

As  it  is  so  deeply  connected  with  the  happiness  of  onr  country,  and  with 
national  existence,  I  venture  to  express  some  opinions  on  one  subject,  which  is 
now  much  considered  in  the  Northern  States,  and  in  England.  It  is  a  subject  to 
be  regarded  with  the  most  fearful  apprehensions,  and  which  seems  to  be  improvi- 
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dently  treated.    The  ostensible  cause  of  nullification,  as  it  is  called,  was  the 

operation  of  certain  laws  of  the  National  Government.  It  is  believed  that  the 
real  cause  lies  far  deeper,  and  is  of  far  graver  character.  Slavery  is  a  sore  evil, 
whether  regarded,  as  social,  moral,  or  political.  It  seems  to  have  originated  in 
the  right  of  victory  in  war,  and  was  common  among  all  ancient  nations.  The 
right  of  property  in  a  white  man  gradually  expired,  probably  under  the  influence 
ot  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  slavery  of  Africans  was 
begun  by  Portugal,  under  Koyal  authority,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centary, 
and  was  very  soon  adopted  by  Spain.  Charles  V.  granted  a  patent  in  1517,  to 
supply  four  thousand  negroes  annually.  In  the  seventeenth  century  divers  com- 
panies were  formed  in  England,  under  royal  patronage,  and  slaves  became  an 
article  of  established  commerce.  When  the  Spaniards  obtained  possession  of 
South-America,  the  natives  were  slaves  in  rig  lit  of  conquest,  and  were  employed 
in  the  mines,  a  servitude  to  which  they  were  found  to  be  unequal.  A  Spanish 
prelate,  named  Las  Casas,  from  humanity  to  the  Indians,  introduced  the  Africans, 
as  the  slaves  of  the  Western  World,  and  gave,  as  one  reason,  that  they  would 
obtain  the  "  inestimable  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  of  all 
the  benefits  of  civilization."  Slavery  was  soon  common  in  all  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies, in  the  West-Indies ;  and  from  thence  slaves  were  first  brought,  as  an  article 
of  commerce,  by  a  Dutch  vessel,  into  James  River,  in  Virginia,  soon  after  the 
settlement  of  the  country.  Shortly  after  they  were  known  in  all  the  colonies  as 
property,  and  in  some  of  the  states  are  now  so  held. 

Morally  wrong,  and  politically  grievous,  as  slavery  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  not 
perceived  that  those  who  were  born  in  the  states,  where  slavery  thus  became 
incorporated  with  social  existence,  are  to  be  reproached  with  its  origin,  or  contin- 
uance; certainly  not  with  the  former;  nor  with  the  latter,  unless  they  have  the 
means  of  extirpating  it.  Whether  it  was  right,  or  wrong,  to  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  human  beings  as  property,  in  establishing  the  union  of  the  stales,  and 
whether  any  union  could  have  been  effected  without  that  recognition,  it  is  worse 
than  useless  to  inquire.  Doubtless,  wisdom,  foresight,  and  patriotism,  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  assembly  who  framed  the  constitution,  and  to  the  representative 
assemblies  of  the  people  who  adopted  it,  as  much  as  to  any  that  ever  met  At 
any  rate  there  is  slavery,  and  the  persons  of  the  black  man  and  of  his  descend- 
ants are  regarded  as  property  in  the  national  confederacy.  Over  slaves,  as  such, 
the  national  government  has  no  power  of  legislation,  beyond  the  securing  and 
restoration  of  slaves  to  owners  when  they  are  fugitives  from  the  states  in  which 
their  owners  live  ;  and  also  when  Congress  sees  fit  to  resort  to  direct  taxation; 
in  which  case  slaves  are  included  with  other  taxable  property.  As  each  state  is 
sovereign  within  its  own  limits,  except  in  those  respects  in  which  the  people  of 
each  state  have  vestrd  powers  of  sovereignty  in  the  nation,  the  people  of  one 
state  can  exercise  no  power  over  person,  or  property,  within  the  limits  of  any 
other.  Such  are  our  relations,  whether  we  like  them  or  not ;  and  such  they 
must  continue  to  be,  until  changed  by  consent  or  violence.  Thus  the  enormous, 
dangerous,  and  revolting  evil  of  slavery  has  grown  up,  and  such,  some  of  the 
most  enlightened  men,  who  dwell  where  it  exists,  acknowledged  it  to  be.  Under 
these  circumstances,  some  persons  among  the  humane,  the  moral  and  religious, 
who  dwell  where  slavery  is  not,  and  who  are  mostly  utter 'strangers  to  its  prac- 
tical operation,  from  personal  inspection,  consider  themselves  imperiously  called 
on,  from  high  motives  of  duty,  to  demand,  and  by  all  means  in  their  power  to 
effect,  immediate  and  entire  abolition. 

Several  of  the  following  lectures  are  distinguished  by  elegance  of 
composition  and  strength  of  thought.  Mr.  Professor  Packard's  lecture, 
on  teaching  the  ancient  languages,  is  excellent.  He  is  known  as  a 
practical  inslructcr  and  an  accomplished  scholar.  Many  of  his  sug- 
gestions are  of  great  importance,  particularly  his  remarks  on  the  mode 
of  studying  the  classics  by  the  aid  of  extracts  from  a  great  variety  of 
authors,  instead  of  a  selection  of  entire  works.  His  view  is  becom- 
ing the  common  belief  of  classical  teachers,  and  the  probability  now  is 
that  the  principle,  on  which  his  view  is  founded,  will,  before  long, 
supersede  entirely  the  old  methods. 

Mr.  Withington's  lecture,  on  emulation  in  schools,  is  written  with 
force  and  liveliness.    Like  all  that  gentleman's  former  writings,  it  is 
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strong,  and  independent,  and  occasionally  marked  with  high  eloquence. 
He  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  using  this  motive  to  exertion,  and  his  argu- 
ment seems  to  us  decidedly  triumphant.    The  subject  is  probably 

about  to  be  thoroughly  discussed,  as  conflicting  opiuions  arc  beginning 
to  be  expressed  at  home  and  abroad.  Candid  examination  and  hon- 
orable controversy  can  never  do  the  cause  of  truth  any  harm;  and 
this,  among  many  other  subjects,  will  well  bear  to  be  canvassed  anew 
in  our  high  places  of  learning,  lieu  time,  as  a  specimen  of  Mr. 
Wellington's  beautiful  Itvfo,  we  give  the  following  short  passage: — 

In  tracing  the  history  of  all  metaphysical  reasoning,  it  is  curious  to  see,  how 
much  of  its  acuteness  and  ingenuity  consist*  in  innovations  on  language,  and 
departures  from  the  common  usages  of  mankind.  We  are  told  by  one  that  all 
virtue  depends  on  expediency.  But  what  is  expediency  .'  Surely  not  what  that 
word  expresses  in  the  light  conversation  of  common  parlance  ;  as  well  might  the 
eagle  attempt  to  support  his  flight  to  the  sun,  by  the  waving  of  a  single  leather, 
as  for  a  moralist  to  build  a  solemn  system  of  duty  on  such  a  sandy  foundation : 
but  expediency  here  is  something,  which  can  justify  the  assertion  that  it  is  the 
ground  of  all  virtue.  Then  you  have  a  wonderful  discovery,  a  reciprocal  defini- 
tion, that  all  virtue  is  founded  on  expediency;  and  expediency  is  that  which 
supports  all  virtue.  When  two  abstract  words  are  thus  brought  together,  the 
one  to  define  the  other,  with  an  attempted  accuracy  beyond  the  plainness  of  com- 
mon speech;  I  am  sure  beforehand,  that  1  am  to  have  all  the  puzzle  of  philosophy 
without  the  light  of  truth.  One  column  of  smoke  goes  up  to  illuminate  another 
column  of  smoke  ;  and  both  these  columns  serve  only  to  fill  the  air  with  dark- 
ness, and  increase  the  number  of  sore  eyes.  Bishop  Butler  speaks  of  those,  who 
trace  all  our  actions  up  to  selfishness, — even  the  saint  and  the  angel  act  from 
selfish  principles,  for  they  find  delight  in  serving  God,  and  doing  good  to  man, — 
as  much  delight  as  the  epicure  in  his  sensual  pleasures  ;  and  that  delight  is  as 
much  their  own  delight,  and  therefore  il  is  selfish.  In  this  sense,  no  doubt,  every 
action  in  every  holy  being  is  selfish.  But  then,  as  Butler  remarks,  this  is  not  the 
language  of  mankind.  I  have  often  thought,  how  many  a  fine  system  might  be 
o  verthrown  by  the  remark— this  is  not  thf.  language  ok  mankind.  Seneca 
tells  us  thnt  all  anger  is  sinful.  We  must  not  merely  rule  it,  but  we  must  kill 
and  purge  from  our  hearts  every  seed  and  sediment  of  that  baneful  passion. 
A»ristnlle  had  said  that  anger  was  necessary  ;  it  was  one  of  the  constituent  prin- 
ciples of  our  moral  composition',  but  we  must  govern  it  by  reason;  we  must  use 
it.  as  a  private  soldier,  and  not  as  a  general  to  lead  the  way.  But  no,  says 
Seneca  ;  if  anger  listens  to  reason,  it  ceases  to  be  anger  ;  it  is  to  be  called  by 
another  name  ;  for  what  I  understand  by  anger,  is  a  principle  unbridled  and  un- 
governed.  Very  well  :  here  we  have  a  definition  which  makes  anger  a  wrong 
thing  ;  and  then  the  sapient  conclusion,  that  all  anger  is  wrong.  Now  what  shall 
you  oppose  to  Seneca's  reasoning?  Why,  simply  the  remark  of  Butler — this  is 
not  thr  language  of  mankind.  St.  Paul  came  much  nearer  to  that  language,  when 
he  said,  he  ye  angry  and  sin  not.  Of  all  the  writers,  who  have  apparently  led  us 
through  new  mazes  of  thought,  and  landed  us  on  the  shore  of  unknown  conclu- 
sions, I  remember  none,  who  holds  a  more  sparkling  pre-eminence  at  the  present 
day,  than  Coleridge.  His  language  is  beautiful  and  precise  ;  his  figures  are  the 
finest  devices  stamped  on  the  most  shining  metal  ;  his  thoughts  are  sometimes 
new,  and  his  reasoning  is  sometimes  just.  His  books  have  paragraphs  in  them 
finer  and  more  eloquent  than  the  Lnglish  language  can  elsewhere  show.  Yet 
his  Frit  wl  is  the  most  misleading  book  that  was  ever  written  ;  he  is  the  last  guide 
that  I  should  select  to  lead  me  to  the  temple  of  truth.  And  what  is  the  difficulty? 
He  is  a  mystic,  with  more  truth  and  more  power  in  him,  than  most  other  mystic*; 
and  when  he  has  led  you  up  the  mount,  in  a  path  of  sunshine, — as  far  as  he,  per- 
haps, or  any  other  mortal  can  go, — then,  to  fill  you  with  greater  astonishment,  he 
plunges  into  the  fogs  which  surround  the  top  of  his  Ida  or  Olympus,  and  you 
lose  him  somewhere  between  earth  and  heaven.  The  reader  is  inclined  to  say  at 
the  close  of  some  paragraph,  splendid  and  dark — This  is  very  eloquent  nnd  touch- 
ing, and  perhaps  there  is  some  truth  in  it,  but  this  is  not  the  language  of  mankind. 
In  short,  you  may  define  a  metaphysician  generally  as  a  man,  who  makes  a  lan- 
guage of  his  own.  When  you  see  a  startling  paradox,  you  may  be  sure  there  has 
been  tampering  with  the  king's  English  ;  and  metaphysics  can  prove  anything,— 
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as  some  say, —because  she  is  a  sovereign  mistress  of  language,  and  moulds  its 

words  to  her  own  imperial  will. 

Mr.  Greene's  lecture,  on  Jacotot's  method  of  instruction,  will  be  in- 
teresting to  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  business  of  teaching.  It 
is  written  with  candor  and  ability.  Dr.  Reynolds's,  on  the  principles 
of  physiology,  contains  views  of  lasting  importance.  This  subject 
has  been  long  and  culpably  neglected  ;  but  now,  many  of  the  most 
acute  minds  in  the  country  are  giving  it  their  attention,  and  de- 
veloping great  truths,  deeply  affecting  the  methods  of  education,  at 
present  in  vogue.  From  these  investigations  we  hope  the  most  favor- 
able results. 

The  Germans  have  a  technical  word  (Padagogik)  which  might  be 
rendered  "  Pedagogics,"  or  the  Science  of  Education.  This  shows 
the  importance  they  assign  to  the  subject.  It  has  assumed  the  form 
and  the  name  of  a  regular  science  among  them,  and  many  elaborate 
treatises  have  been  published,  illustrating  it  in  every  possible  way. 
Should  such  a  state  of  things  ever  exist  in  our  country,  these  early 
volumes  of  American  "  Pedagogics"  will  be  looked  upon  as  among  the 
most  interesting  and  useful  works  on  the  Science  of  Education. 


The  Library  of  American  Biography.    Conducted  by  Jared  Sparks. 
Vol.  I. 

Mr.  Sparks  has  been  long  known  as  a  laborious  and  able  investi- 
gator of  American  history.  Among  his  more  serious  works,  he  has 
found  time  to  project  and  conduct  this  excellent  series  of  biographical 
sketches.  The  plan  is  to  "  select  prom'ment  names,  to  which  oppor- 
tunity and  inclination  may  attract  the  different  writers,  and  thus  enable 
them  to  perform  the  task  of  a  biographer  with  the  more  fidelity  and 
interest  in  the  subject."  This  first  volume  contains  the  lives  of  "  John 
Stark,  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  Richard  Montgomery,  and  Ethan 
Allen."  Mr.  Edward  Everett's  sketch  of  Stark  is  written  with  his 
usual  skill  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  incidents,  and  in  a  very 
lively  style.  It  is  a  finished  and  classical  piece  of  biography,  in  which 
the  character  of  the  subject  is  made  more  interesting  than  ever  by  the 
fojee,  and  grace,  and  freshness  of  the  narrative.  There  was  much  in 
the  condition  of  our  countrymen,  at  the  period  of  our  history  in  which 
Stark  figured,  well  fitted  to  nourish  a  romantic  love  of  enterprise,  a 
contempt  of  danger,  and  a  hardy  independence  of  character.  These 
qualities  were  shown  all  over  the  colonies,  during  our  revolution,  but 
no  where  more  than  in  New-England,  and  in  no  man  more  than  in 
Mr.  Stark.  His  deeds  exhibit  a  cool  intrepidity,  that  would  have  done 
honor  to  the  heroes  whose  names  adorn  the  historic  page,  or  the  song 
of  the  poet,  in  any  nation  of  Europe.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  find 
such  men  as  Mr.  Everett,  adorning  the  heroic  annals  of  our  early  rev- 
olutionary times,  by  the  polished  style  and  graces  of  learning,  acquired 
in  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  age.  The  biography  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  all. 

The  Life  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown  is  extremely  well  drawn  np. 
In  themselves,  the  adventures  of  literary  men  are  imagined  to  be  want- 
ing in  interest.    The  supposed  quiet  and  retirement  of  their  occupa- 
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lions  induce  people  to  think  that  but  little  can  be  found  in  a  narrative 
of  their  lives,  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  biographer,  or  to  rouse  the 
attention  of  a  reader.  We  arc  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  a  mistaken 
notion.  The  literary  man  has  rare  opportunities  of  witnessing  life  in 
its  more  significant  aspects,  and  of  becoming  familiar  with  many  de- 
velopments of  the  finer  traits  of  character,  that  are  but  little  observed 
by  men  situated  in  the  more  bustling  places  of  the  world.  If  his  biog- 
rapher has  a  just  discrimination,  and  can  delineate  his  mind,  with  a 
due  distribution  of  parts,  and  knows  his  relative  position  as  connected 
with  other  minds,  the  life  of  the  literary  man  may  be  made  full  of 
interest  and  instruction.  It  should  be  illustrated  by  his  works  and  by 
his  correspondence  with  other  literary  men.  It  should  be  written  with 
a  warm  and  sympathizing  spirit,  and  not  in  the  severity  of  theoretical 
and  partial  criticism.  Such  is  Mr.  Prescott's  life  of  Brown.  The 
story  is  told  in  a  most  animated  and  elegant  style,  and  the  character 
of  Brown  is  drawn  with  a  freedom  and  at  the  same  time  a  delicacy  of 
coloring,  that  do  full  justice,  and  no  more,  to  the  man,  whose  virtues 
and  talents  are  commemorated.  The  lovers  of  American  literature 
must  be  highly  gratified  at  this  successful  effort  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
the  name  of  one,  whose  genius  was  almost  the  first  to  adorn  our  annals 
with  the  graces  of  imaginative  writing.  We  copy  the  following  beau- 
tiful conclusion  : — 

The  success  of  oar  author's  experiment,  which  was  entirely  devoted  to  Ameri- 
can subjects,  fully  established  the  soundness  of  his  opinions,  which  have  been 
abundantly  confirmed  by  the  prolific  pens  of  Irving,  Cooper,  Sedgwick,  and  other 
accomplished  writers,  who,  in  their  diversified  sketches  of  national  character  and 
scenery,  have  shown  the  full  capacity  of  our  country  for  all  the  purposes  of 
fiction.  Brown  does  not  direct  himself,  like  them,  to  the  illustration  of  social 
life  and  character.  He  is  little  occupied  with  the  exterior  forms  of  society.  He 
works  in  the  depths  of  the  heart,  dwelling  less  on  human  action,  than  the  sources 
of  it.  He  has  been  said  to  have  formed  himself  on  Godwin.  Indeed,  he  openly 
avowed  his  admiration  of  that  eminent  writer,  and  has  certainly  in  some  respects, 
adopted  his  mode  of  operation  ;  studying  character  with  a  philosophic,  rather  than 
a  poetic  eye.  But  there  is  no  servile  imitation  in  all  this.  He  has  borrowed  the 
same  torch,  indeed,  to  read  the  page  of  human  nature,  but  the  lesson  he  derives 
from  it  is  totally  different.  His  great  object  seems  to  be  to  exhibit  the  soul  in 
scenes  of  extraordinary  interest.  For  this  purpose,  striking  and  perilous  situa- 
tions are  devised,  or  circumstances  of  strong  moral  excitement,  a  troubled  con- 
science, partial  gleams  of  insanity,  or  bodings  of  imaginary  evil  which  haunt  the 
soul,  and  force  it  into  all  the  agonies  of  terror.  In  the  midst  of  the  fearful  strife, 
we  are  coolly  invited  to  investigate  its  causes,  and  all  the  various  phenomena 
which  attend  it ;  every  contingency,  probability,  nay  possibility,  however  remote, 
is  discussed  and  nicely  balanced.  The  heat  of  the  reader  is  seen  to  evaporate  in 
this  eold-blooded  dissection,  in  which  our  author  seems  to  rival  Butler's  hero,  who, 

"  Profoundly  •kilted  in  analytic, 
Could  dUlinfuuh  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  soutb  and  southwest  side." 

We  are  constantly  struck  with  the  strange  contrast  of  over-passion  and  over-rea- 
soning. But,  perhaps,  after  all,  these  defects  conld  not  be  pruned  away  from 
Brown's  composition  without  detriment  to  his  peculiar  excellencies.  St  nan 
errasset,fecerat  illt  minus.  If  so,  we  may  willingly  pardon  the  one  for  the  sake 
of  the  other. 

We  cannot  close  without  adverting  to  our  author's  style.    He  bestowed  great 

E'ns  on  the  formation  of  it,  but,  in  our  opinion,  without  great  success,  at  least  in 
novels.  It  has  an  elaborate,  factitious  air,  contrasting  singularly  with  the 
general  simplicity  of  his  taste,  and  the  careless  rapidity  of  Tub  composition.  We 
are  aware,  indeed,  that  works  of  imagination  may  bear  a  higher  flush  of  color,  a 
poetical  varnish,  in  short,  that  must  be  refused  to  graver  and  more  studied  narra- 
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live.    No  writer  has  been  ao  felicitous  in  reaching  the  exact  point  of  good  taste 

in  this  particular,  as  Scott,  who,  on  a  ground-work  of  prose,  may  he  said  to  have 
enabled  his  readers  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  poetry.  More  than  one  author, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  Florian  in  French,  for  example,  and  Lady  Morgan  in  En- 
glish,  in  their  attempts  to  reach  this  middle  region,  are  eternally  fluttering  on  the 
wing  of  sentiment,  equally  removed  from  good  prose  and  good  poetry. 

Brown,  perhaps,  willing  to  avoid  this  extreme,  has  fallen  into  the  opposite  one, 
forcing  his  style  into  unnatural  vigor  and  condensation.  Unusual  and  pedantic 
epithets,  and  elliptical  forms  of  expression  in  perpetual  violation  of  idiom,  are 
resorted  to,  at  the  expense  of  simplicity  and  nature.  He  seems  averse  to  telling 
simple  things  in  a  simple  way.  Thus,  for  example,  we  have  auch  expressions  as 
these, — "  I  was  fraught  trith  the  persuasion  that  my  life  was  endangered."  "  The 
outer  door  was  ajar.  1  shut  it  with  trembling  eagerness,  and  drew  every  bolt 
that  appended  to  it."  "  His  brain  seemed  to  swell  beyond  its  continent."  "  I 
waited  till  their  slow  and  hoarser  inspirations  showed  them  to  be  both  asleep. 
Just  then,  on  changing  my  position,  my  head  struck  against  some  things  which 
depended  from  the  ceiling  ol  the  closet.  '  "It  was  still  dark,  but  my  sleep  was  at 
an  end,  and  by  a  common  apparatus  [tinder-box]  that  lay  beside  my  bed,  1  could 
instantly  produce  a  light."  "  On  recovering  from  dtliquium,  you  found  it  where 
it  had  been  dropped."  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples,  which  we  should 
not  have  adverted  to  at  all,  had  not  our  opinions  in  this  matter  been  at  variance 
with  those  of  more  than  one  respectable  critic.  This  sort  of  language  is,  no 
doubt, 'in  very  bad  taste.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that,  although  these 
defects  are  sufficiently  general  to  give  a  coloring  to  the  whole  of  his  com  position, 
yet  his  works  afford  maay  passages  of  undeniable  eloquence  and  rhetorical 
beauty.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  his  novels  were  his  first  productions, 
thrown  off  with  careless  profusion,  and  exhibiting  many  of  the  defects  of  an 
immature  mind,  which  longer  experience  and  practice  might  have  corrected. 
Indeed,  his  later  writings  are  recommended  by  a  more  correct  and  natural  phra- 
seology, although  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  graver  topics  to  which  they  are 
devoted,  if  they  did  not  authorize,  would  at  least  render  less  conspicuous  any 
studied  formality  and  artifice  of  expression. 

These  verbal  blemishes,  combined  with  defects  alreadv  alluded  to  in  the  devel- 
opment of  bis  plots,  but  which  all  relate  to  the  form  rather  than  the  fond  of  his 
subject,  have  made  our  author  less  extensively  popular  than  his  extraordinary 
powers  would  otherwise  have  entitled  him  to  be.  His  peculiar  merits,  indeed, 
appeal  to  a  higher  order  of  criticism  than  is  to  be  found  in  ordinary  and  super- 
ficial readers.  Like  the  productions  of  Coleridge,  or  Wordsworth,  they  seem  to 
rely  on  deeper  sensibilities  than  most  men  possess,  and  tax  the  reasoning  powers 
more  severely  than  is  agreeable  to  readers  who  resort  to  works  of  fiction  only  a* 
an  epicurean  indulgence.  The  number  of  their  admirers  is,  therefore,  necessarily 
more  limited  than  that  of  writers  of  less  talent,  who  have  shown  more  tact  in 
accommodating  themselves  to  the  tone  of  popular  feeling  or  prejudice. 

15 nt  we  are  unwilling  to  part, — with  any  thing  like  a  tone  of  disparagement 
lingering  on  our  lips, —  with  the  amiable  author,  to  whom  our  rising  literature  is 
under  such  large  and  various  obligations  ;  who  first  opened  a  view  into  the 
boundless  fields  of  fiction,  which  subsequent  adventurers  have  successfully  ex- 
plored ;  who  has  furnished  so  much  for  our  instruction  in  the  several  department* 
of  history  and  criticism,  and  has  rendered  still  more  effectual  service  by  kindling 
in  the  bosom  of  the  youthful  scholar  the  same  generous  love  of  letters  which 
glowed  in  his  own  ;  whose  writings,  in  fine,  have  uniformly  inculcated  the  pure 
and  elevated  morality  exemplified  in  his  life.  The  only  thing  we  can  regret  is, 
that  a  life  so  useful  should  have  been  so  short*,  if,  indeed,  that  can  be  considered 
short,  which  has  done  so  much  towards  attaining  life's  great  end. 

The  Life  of  Richard  Montgomery  is  written  in  a  style  of  classical 
correctness  and  precision.  Mr.  Armstrong  shows  a  practised  pen  and 
a  serene  judgement.  It  is  a  choice  specimen  of  simple  and  chaste 
narrative,  exciting  the  interest  of  the  reader  by  the  charms  of  its  state- 
ments, and  the  romantic  character  of  its  subject. 

The  Life  of  Ethan  Allen  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Sparks.  This  is  a 
particularly  important  sketch,  involving,  as  it  docs,  a  history  of  the 
foundation  of  the  state  of  Vermont.    Mr.  Allen  was  one  of  the  most 
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conspicuous  leaders  in  every  enterprise  connected  with  this  great 
event.  His  exploits  and  sagacity  are  commemorated  in  a  dignified 
and  manly  style,  and  with  a  just  appreciation  of  the  characteristic 
qualities  which  they  manifested.  The  controversy  between  the  holders 
of  the  Grants  and  the  government  of  New- York,  is  certainly  a  curious 
passage  in  the  history  of  the  "  Empire  State."  Her  fair  fame  has 
always  been  too  much  eclipsed  by  the  machinations  of  jobbers,  specu- 
lators, and  blacklegs,  both  religious  and  political.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  time  is  now  coming  when  she  will  exert  a  proper  moral  influ- 
ence over  the  character  of  the  country.  But  of  this  we  must  not  speak 
now.  We  take  the  subjoined  extract,  explaining  the  steps  of  the 
"  Green  Mountain  Boys,"  after  the  first  unsuccessful  controversy  in 
the  Albany  courts  : — 

Actions  of  ejectment  continued  to  be  brought  before  the  Albany  court*;  but 
the  settlers,  despairing  of  success  after  the  precedents  of  the  first  cases,  did  not 
appear  in  defence,  nor  give  themselves  any  more  trouble  in  the  matter.  Next 
came  sheritfs  and  civil  magistrates  to  execute  the  writs  of  possession,  and  by  due 
coarse  of  law  to  remove  the  occupants  from  the  lands.  At  this  crisis,  the  affair 
assumed  a  tangible  shape.  The  mountaineers  felt  themselves  at  home  on  the 
soil,  which  they  had  subdued  by  their  own  labor,  and  in  the  territory  over  which 
they  had  begun  to  exercise  supreme  dominion-,  by  meeting  in  conventions  and 
committees,  and  taking  counsel  of  each  other  on  public  concerns.  To  drive  one 
of  them  from  his  house,  or  deprive  him  of  his  hard-earned  substance,  was  u» 
threaten  the  whole  community  with  an  issue  fatal  alike  to  their  dearest  interests, 
and  to  the  rights,  which  every  man  deems  as  sacred  as  life  itself.  It  was  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  they  should  unite  in  a  common,  cause,  which  it  required 
their  combined  efforts  to  maintain. 

*  s  it  was  expected  the  sheriffs  would  soon  make  their  appearance,  precautions 
were  taken  to  watch  their  motions,  and  give  due  notice  of  their  approach.  In  the 
first  instance,  when  the  sheriff  arrived  at  the  house,  on  the  owner  of  which  he 
was  to  serve  a  writ  of  possession,  he  found  it  surrounded  by  a  body  of  men,  who 
resisted  his  attempts,  and  defeated  his  purpose.  Complaints  were  sent  to  Lord 
Dunmore,  then  Governor  of  New-York,  accompanied  with  the  names  of  the 
leaders  of  the  "riotous  and  tumultuous"  assemblage;  and  the  Governor  forth- 
with published  a  proclamation  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1770,  denouncing  this 
presumptuous  act,  and  commanding  the  Sheriff* of  Albany  County  to  apprehend 
the  offenders,  whose  names  had  been  mentioned,  and  commit  them  to  safe  cus- 
tody, that  they  might  be  brought  to  condign  pnnishment;  authorizing  him  to  call 
to  his  assistance  the  posse  comitates,  or  the  whole  power  of  the  country.  But 
proclamations  were  of  as  little  avail  as  writs  of  possession  ;  and  the  sheriff  was 
never  lucky  enough  to  ssixe  any  of  the  rioters,  who,  doubtless,  had  the  fore- 
thought to  keep  out  of  his  reach. 

The  next  exploit  was  at  the  house  of  James  firackenridge,  whose  farm  was 
within  the  township  of  Bennington,  and  on  whom  the  sheriff  came  to  serve  a 
writ.  The  house  was  filled  with  armed  men,  who  treated  this  civil  officer  with 
much  disrespect,  and  set  his  authority  at  nought.  A  few  days  afterwards  he 
returned  with  a  posse,  such  as  he  could  collect  for  the  purpose  ;  but  in  this 
instance  he  was  again  repelled  by  a  still  more  numerous  party,  armed  with  mus- 
kets, which  they  presented  at  the  breasts  of  the  sheriff  and  his  associates,  and 
exhibited  other  attitudes  of  menace  and  contempt,  against  which  these  pacific 
messengers,  armed  only  with  the  mandates  and  terrors  of  the  law,  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  contend.  The  rioters,  as  they  were  called,  and  perhaps  by  no  very 
forced  construction  of  language,  came  off  a  second  time  triumphant  -,  and  thus 
the  boldness  of  their  resolutions  received  a  new  incitement.  These  examples, 
however,  did  not  deter  the  civil  officers  from  endeavoring  to  discharge  their  duty. 
They  appeared  in  other  places,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  with  success  ;  but 
they  could  not  evade  the  vigilance  of  the  people,  who  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon 
their  movements,  and  who,  when  they  caught  the  intruders,  resorted  to  a  mode 
of  punishment  less  perilous  than  that  with  powder  and  ball,  but  attended  with 
scarcely  less  indignity  to  the  unfortunate  sufferers.    This  summary  process  was 
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denominated  chastisement  with  the  twigs  of  the  teUiemess,  a  phraseology  too  signi- 
ficant to  need  explanation. 

A»  open  war  now  existed,  and  hostilities  had  commenced,  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys,  as  the  belligerents  were  denominated,  thought  it  advisable  to  organize  their 
forces  and  prepare  for  the  contest  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  curse  at  slake.  In 
all  the  feats  of  enterprise  and  danger,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  state  policy,  £than 
Allen  had  hitherto  been  the  chief  adviser  and  actor.  It  was  natural,  that,  in 
arranging  their  military  establishment,  the  people  should  look  up  to  him  as  the 
person  best  qualified  to  be  placed  at  its  head.  He  was  appointed  colonel-com- 
mandant, with  several  captains  under  him,  of  whom  the  most  noted  were  Seth 
Warner  and  Remember  Baker.  Committees  of  safety  were  likewise  chosen,  and 
entrusted  with  powers  for  regulating  local  affairs.  Conventions  of  delegates, 
representing  the  people,  assembled  from  time  to  time,  and  passed  resolves  and 
adopted  measures,  which  tended  to  harmonize  their  sentiments  and  concentrate 
their  efforts. 

Among  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the  united  "  Green  Mountain 
Boys,"  on  spies  and  refractory  members  of  their  society,  the  following 
amusing  example  is  given  by  Mr.  Sparks: — 

In  the  midst  of  these  rigors,  the  mode  of  punishment  was  sometimes  rather 
ludicrous  than  severe.  In  the  town  of  Arlington  lived  a  doctor,  who  openly  pro- 
fessed himself  a  partizan  of  New-York,  and  was  accustomed  to  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  the  convention  and  committees,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  New- York 
claimants,  and  advising  people  to  purchase  lands  under  their  title.  He  was  ad- 
monished by  his  neighbors,  and  made  to  understand,  that  this  tone  of  conversation 
was  not  acceptable,  and  was  requested  to  change  it,  or  at  least  to  show  his  pru- 
dence by  remaining  silent.  Far  from  operating  any  reform,  these  hints  only 
stirred  up  the  ire  of  the  courageous  doctor,  who  forthwith  armed  himself  with 
pistols  and  other  weapons  of  defence,  proclaiming  his  sentiments  more  boldly 
than  ever,  setting  opposition  at  defiance,  and  threatening  to  try  the  foil  effecUcf 
his  personal  prowess  and  implements  of  warfare  on  any  man,  who  should  hiV- 
the  temerity  to  approach  him  with  an  unfriendly  design.  Such  a  boost  was  likely 
to  call  up  the  martial  spirit  of  his  opponents,  who  accordingly  came  upon  the 
doctor  at  an  unguarded  moment,  and  obliged  him  to  surrender  at  discretion.  He 
was  thence  transferred  to  the  Green  Mountain  Tavern,  in  Bennington,  where  he 
was  arraigned  before  the  committee,  who,  not  satisfied  with  his  defence,  sen- 
tenced him  to  a  novel  punishment,  which  they  ordered  to  be  put  in  immediate 
execution. 

Before  the  door  of  this  tavern,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of  a  court- 
house and  an  inn,  stood  a  sign-post  twenty-five  feet  high,  the  top  of  which  was 
adorned  with  the  skin  of  a  catamount,  stuffed  to  the  size  of  life,  with  its  bead 
turned  towards  New- York,  and  its  jaws  distended,  showing  large  naked  teeth, 
and  grinning  terror  to  all  who  should  approach  from  that  quarter.  It  was  the 
judgement  of  the  court,  that  the  contumacious  doctor  should  be  tied  in  a  chair, 
and  drawn  up  by  a  rope  to  the  catamount,  where  he  was  to  remain  suspended 
two  hours  ;  which  punishment  was  inflicted,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  as- 
semblage of  people,  much  to  their  satisfaction  and  merriment.  The  doctor  was 
then  let  down,  and  permitted  to  depart  to  his  own  house. 

The  most  important  event  in  Col.  Allen's  military  career  was  the 
capture  of  Ticonderoga.    Of  this  the  following  account  is  given  r — 

The  march  was  pursued  according  to  the  original  plan,  and  Colonel  Allen 
arrived  without  molestation  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  opposite  to  Ticonderoga.  It 
was  important  to  have  a  guide,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  grounds  around  the 
fortress,  and  the  places  of  access.  Allen  made  inquiries  as  to  these  points  of  Mr. 
Beman,  a  farmer  residing  near  the  lake  in  Shoreham,  who  answered,  that  he 
seldom  crossed  to  Ticonderoga,  and  was  little  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
its  situation ;  but  that  his  son  Nathan,  a  young  lad,  passed  much  of  his  time  there 
in  company  with  the  boys  of  the  garrison.  Nathan  was  called,  and  appeared,  by 
his  answers,  to  be  familiar  with  every  nook  in  the  fort,  and  every  passage  and 
by-path  by  which  it  could  be  approached.  In  the  eye  of  Colonel  Allen  he  was 
the  very  person  to  thread  out  the  best  avenue ;  and  by  the  consent  of  the  father 
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and  a  little  persuasion,  Nathan  Beman  was  engaged  to  be  the  guide  of  the  party. 
The  next  step  was  to  procure  boats,  which  were  very  deficient  in  number,  aa 
neither  Captain  I lerrick  nor  Captain  Douglass  had  sent  any  from  Skenesborough 
or  Pan  ton.  Eighty-three  men  only  had  crossed,  when  the  day  begun  to  dawn; 
and  while  the  boats  were  sent  back  for  the  rear  division,  Colonel  Allen  resolved 
to  move  immediately  against  the  fort. 

He  drew  up  his  men  in  three  ranks,  addressed  them  in  a  short  harangue, 
ordered  them  to  face  to  the  right,  and,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  middle 
file,  led  them  silently  but  with  a  quick  step  up  the  heights  on  which  the  fortress 
stood,  and  before  the  sun  rose  he  had  entered  the  gate  and  formed  his  men  on  the 
parade  between  the  barracks.  Here  they  gave  three  huzzas,  which  aroused  the 
sleeping  inmates.  When  Colonel  Allen  passed  the  gate,  a  6enlinel  snapped  his 
fusee  at  him,  and  then  retreated  under  a  covered  way.  Another  sentinel  made  a 
thrust  at  an  officer  with  a  bayonet,  which  slightly  wounded  him.  Colonel  Allen 
returned  the  compliment  with  a  cut  on  the  side  of  the  soldier's  bead,  at  which  he 
threw  down  his  musket  and  asked  quarter.  No  more  resistance  was  made.  Allen 
demanded  to  be  shown  to  the  apartment  of  Captain  Delaplace,  the  commandant 
of  the  garrison.  It  was  pointed  out,  and  Colonel  Allen,  with  Nathan  Beman  at 
his  elbow,  who  knew  the  way,  hastily  ascended  the  stairs,  which  were  attached 
to  the  outside  of  the  barracks,  and  called  out  with  a  voice  of  thunder  at  the  door, 
ordering  the  astonished  captain  instantly  to  appear,  or  the  whole  garrison  should 
be  sacrificed.  Startled  at  so  strange  and  unexpected  a  summons,  Tie  sprang  from 
his  bed  and  opened  the  door,  when  the  first  salutation  of  his  boisterous  and  unrea- 
sonable visiter  was  an  order  immediately  to  surrender  the  fort.  Rubbing  his 
eyes  and  trying  to  collect  his  scattered  senses,  the  captain  asked  by  what  author- 
ity he  presumed  to  make  such  a  demand.  "  In  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah 
and  the  Continental  Congress,"  replied  Allen.  Not  accustomed  to  hear  much  of 
the  Continental  Congress  in  this  remote  corner,  nor  to  respect  its  authority  when 
he  did,  the  commandant  began  to  speak  ;  but  Colonel  Allen  cut  thort  the  thread 
of  his  discourse  by  lifting  his  sword  over  his  head,  and  reiterating  the  demand  for 
an  immediate  surrender,  Having  neither  permission  to  argue  nor  power  to  resist, 
Captain  Delaplace  submitted,  ordering  his  men  to  parade  without  arms,  and  the 
garrison  was  given  up  to  the  .victors. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  follow  Mr.  Sparks  in  his  very  interest- 
ing narrative  of  Mr.  Allen's  capture  and  imprisonment  by  the  British, 
of  his  being  carried  in  chains  to  England,  and  of  his  final  return  to 
liberty,  in  consequence  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners  negotiated  between 
General  Washington  and  the  British  commander.  His  career,  after 
his  restoration  to  his  country,  was  in  keeping  with  the  qualities  of 
mind,  shown  in  his  early  adventures.  Boldness  in  conception,  vigor 
in  execution,  honesty  in  intention,  a  firm  reliance  on  his  own  re- 
sources, marked  all  his  efforts,  both  in  peace  and  war.  The  following 
excellent  summary  closes  Mr.  Sparks's  work  : — 

We  have  thus  sketched  the  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of  a  man,  who  holds 
a  place  of  some  notoriety  in  the  history  of  bis  times.  His  character  was  strongly 
marked,  both  by  its  excellencies  and  defects  ;  but  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  the 
latter  were  attributable  more  to  circumstances  beyond  his  control,  than  to  any 
original  obliquity  of  his  mind  or  heart.  The  want  of  early  education,  and  the 
habits  acquired  by  his  pursuits  in  a  rude  and  uncultivated  slate  of  society,  were 
obstacles  to  his  attainment  of  some  of  the  higher  and  better  qualities,  which  were 
not  to  be  overcome.  A  roughness  of  manners  and  coarseness  of  language,  a  pre* 
sumptuous  way  of  reasoning  upon  all  subjects,  and  his  religious  scepticism,  may 
be  traced  to  these  sources.  Faults  of  this  stamp,  and  others  akin  to  them,  admit 
of  no  defence,  though,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  their  causes,  they  may 
have  chims  to  a  charitable  judgement.  Had  his  understanding  been  weak,  his 
temperament  less  ardent,  his  disposition  less  inquisitive,  and  his  desire  of  honora- 
ble distinction  less  eager,  the  world  would  probably  never  have  heard  of  his 
faults ;  the  shield  of  insignificance  would  have  covered  them  ;  but  it  was  his  des- 
tiny to  be  conspicuous,  without  the  art  to  conceal  or  culture  to  soften  his  foibles. 

Yet  there  is  much  to  admire,  in  the  character  of  Ethan  Allen.  He  was  brave, 
generous,  and  frank,  true  to  his  friends,  true  to  his  country,  consistent  and 
vol.  vi.  56 
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unyielding  in  bia  purposes,  welting  at  all  times  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
mankind,  a  lover  of  social  harmony,  and  a  determined  foe  to  the  artifice*  of  injus- 
tice and  the  encroachments  of  power.  Few  have  suffered  more  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  few  have  borne  their  suffering*  with  a  firmer  constancy  or  a  loftier 
spirit.  Ills  courage,  even  when  apparently  approaching  to  rashness,  was  calm 
and  deliberate.  No  man  probably  ever  possessed  this  attribute  in  a  more  remark- 
able degree,  lie  was  eccentric  and  ambitious,  bo*  these  weaknesses,  if  such  they 
were,  never  betrayed  him  into  acts  diehonorable,  unworthy,  or  selfish.  Hi*  ene- 
mies never  had  cause  to  question  his  magnanimity,  nor  his  friends  to  regret  con- 
fidence misplaced  or  expectations  disapjKiinted.  He  was  kind  and  benevolent, 
humane  and  placable.  In  short,  whatever  may  have  been  his  peculiarities,  or 
however  these  may  have  diminished  the  weight  of  his  influence  and  the  value  of 
his  public  services,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  he  was  a  man  of  verv  considerable 
importance  in  the  sphere  of  his  activity,  and  that  to  no  individual  among  her 
patriot  founders  is  the  State  of  Vermont  more  indebted  for  the  basis  of  her  free 
institutions,  and  the  achievement  of  iter  independence,  than  to  Ethas  Alies. 

The  Treasury  of  Knowledge  and  Library  of  Rcfrcnce.    Parts  IV. 
V.  and  VI. 

To  review  a  dictionary  of  quotations  would  be  an  absurdity.  To 
read  it  would  be  a  greater.  To  consult  it  for  any  human  purpose 
whatever,  would  be  the  greatest.  We  shall  therefore  step  over  the  first 
portion  of  the  above  volume  without  comment.  The  Mathematics  and 
Physics,  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  Geology,  we  shall  treat  in  the  same 
unceremonious  manner. 

The  Sketch  of  American  Literature,  though  brief,  contains  many 
interesting  facts.  It  seems  to  be  supposed,  by  some  people,  that  we 
have  no  literature.  Now  this  is  a  most  unlucky  mistake.  In  some 
departments  our  country  is  unrivaled.  In  political  literature,  our 
writers  have  never  been  surpassed.  The  productions  of  the  Revolu- 
tion are  marked  by  .in  energy  of  thought,  a  strength  of  language,  and 
a  justness  of  feeling,  which  set  them  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  lite- 
rary works.  Washington,  Franklin,  Morris,  Adams,  and  a  host  of 
others,  whose  works  are  by  degrees  rising  to  public  notice,  form  a 
constellation  of  wriu  rs,  of  which  any  nation  might  be  proud.  Our 
writers  of  fictions,  and  our  poets,  of  later  times,  are  well  known,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Our  sculptors  and  painters  already  hold  a 
most  distinguished  place.  Our  architects — here,  alas  ! — but  to  go 
back.  Mr.  Allston  and  Mr.  Newton  arc  acknowledged  masters  in 
their  respective  styles  of  painting.  Mr.  Auger,  a  self-taught  sculptor, 
lias  given  several  pieces  of  promising  merit.  Mr.  Greenough  bids  fair 
to  rival  the  greatest  sculptors  in  the  world.  These  names  arc  but  a 
specimen.  We  say,  then,  we  have  an  American  School  of  Literature, 
and  an  American  School  of  Art,  and  therefore  we  are  glad  to  see 
attempts  making  to  give  our  mental  efforts  a  place  in  literary  history. 
The  work  before  us  is  but  a  rapid  outline.  Many  materials  exist  that 
would  afford  valuable  assistance  in  filling  it  out.  The  series  of  Amer- 
ican Biography,  (written  by  Samuel  L.  Knapp,)  is  a  collection  of  lives 
written  with  great  spirit.  It  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able portion  of  the  book.  In  some  respects  it  is  not  so  accurate  as  it 
ought  to  be  and  might  be.  We  notice  such  mistakes  as  this,—"  the 
Rev,  George  Noyes  is  now  a  clergyman  in  the  state  of  New-York  " 
p.  204.  Mr.  George  R.  Noyes,  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  is  not  a 
clergyman  in  New- York,  but  in  a  flourishing  town  in  the  western  part 
of  Massachusetts,  where  he  is  prosecuting,  with  indefatigable  zeal,  his 
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learned  and  useful  labors.  These  mistakes  often  occur  when,  as  in 
this  case,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  avoid  them.  But,  in  general,  the 
sketches  are  written  in  a  graceful  and  flowing  style,  and  with  a  good 
knowledge  of  flic  facts,  gathered  from  long-continued  and  extensive 
research.  The  life  of  George  B.  English  is  remarkably  interesting. 
The  life  of  the  painter  Stuart  is  also  drawn  up  with  ability.  On  the 
whole,  we  recommend  this  part  of  the  volume,  as  containing  much 
varied  and  pleasant  reading.  But  there  is  one  drawback.  It  is  printed 
with  a  censurable  disregard  to  typographical  accuracy.  The  author 
quotes  occasionally  a  passage  in  the  Latin  language,  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  illustrate  his  subject ;  but  these  passages  are  always  so  exe- 
crably printed,  that  a  decent  Latin  scholar  would  find  it  impossible  to 
understand  them  without  a  very  inconvenient  amount  of  labor.  This 
is  a  serious  thing.  Either  a  book  is  worth  printing,  or  it  is  not.  If  it 
is  worth  printing,  it  ought  to  be  correctly  printed.  Publishers  mistake 
their  own  interest  grievously,  when  they  hurry  into  the  world  a  book 
with  all  the  imperfections  of  careless  printing  on  its  head,  for  the  sake 
of  a  small  saving,  or  of  anticipating  a  rival. 


OUR  FILE. 

On  hand  for  publication— 
u  Allan  Cunningham's  Life  of  Burns 
"  Time's  Day-Book  and  Ledger  ;" 
"  Notburga — a  Oerman  Legend;" 

"  Happiness  more  dependent  on  oursclrts  than  our  condition  ;" 
*'  The  Bishop  and  his  Cuts." 

"  Hierocles  in  Boston"  has  sent  us  a  basket  full  of  small  articles,  which  will  be 
of  great  use  in  filling  up  chinks.  We  have  also  a  few  poeticaecontributiona  from  a 
young  lady,  for  which  we  found  no  place  among  the  original  papers.  The  follow- 
ing is  one  of  them  :— 

tue  belle's  SOLILOQl-y. 

It  rains!  it  rain*'.    I  w  ish  I  bad 

A  million  slave*,  or  mote  ! 
I  do  declare,  it  is  too  bad, 

I'o  sea  the  rain-drops  pour. 
My  slaves  !  O  !  they  should  catch,  somehow, 

Each  drop  before  it  fell ; 
At  my  command  they  M  humbly  bow. 

Anil  never  dure  rebel. 

It  blow*  !  it  blow*  !  and  p:i  ha*  said 

That  I  have  got  a  cold  : 
I  shu'ii'l  be  there  to  night,  and  Fred, 

Poor  Fred  !  won't  mr  behold. 
And  then  there's  Watkins,  and  Filz  James, 

There  's  Oilbert  Bruce,  the  dear ! 
There 's  whiskered  Hunt,  and  princely  Haynes, 

Will  think 't  is  very  queer. 

It  hails  :  it  hail*  !  and  Sarah  Prime 

Will  i  <  Mam] v  be  there  ! 
And  when  she  '*  try  in  sr.  all  the  time. 

My  conquests,  proud,  to  share  ! 
Mv  conquests  !  ail '.    I  need  not  a«k 

More  slaves,  to  do  my  will, 
To  count  them  up  would  bu  a  ta«k — 

I  hope  I  slfiill  go  still. 

Kr«**rt'<f>,  Mass.  IfTU.  A.  P.  If. 


CoaaEcrioM*.  In  the  letters  of  M.  Carey,  a  few  errors  have  escaped,  w  hirh  the  reader  is  re- 
quested to  correct.  On  pajfe  234,  it  is  stated  that  Major  Jackson  was  the  publisher  of  the  Tinted 
Stales  Gazette  :  it  was  the  Political  Rrg Utrr  that  he  published.  Pace-  Sum,  line  9—  for  *>  laid  on 
rents,"  read  "  laid  on  mound  rent*."   fame  page,  line  13—  for  u  real  and  personal,"  read  "  real 
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UNITED  STATES. 

Congress.  The  prominent  topic  of 
debate  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  con- 
tinues to  be  the  Hem  oval  of  the  Public 
Money  from  the  United  States  Bank, 
and  the  collateral  questions. 

In  the  Senate,  March  28,  the  question 
was  taken  on  sundry  resolutions,  offered 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  by 
Mr.  Clay.    The  first,  vix. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  reasons  assign- 
ed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  removal  of  the  money  of  the  United 
States,  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  the 
United  Slates  and  its  branches,  commu- 
nicated to  Congress  on  the  4th  day  of 
December,  J 833,  are  unsatisfactory  and 
insufficient,"  was  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays,  as  follows,  and  carried  in  the 
affirmative : — 


• — ....—.».  .,...„,  .„„.*,  Olhoan,  Clnv, 
Clayton,  Ewing,  Frclinghuysen,  Kent,  Knight, 
Leigh,  Marq»um,  Naudain,  Polndexlir,  Porter, 
Prentlas.  Preaton,  Bobbins,  Bilsbce,  Pmrth, 
Southard,  Ppraguc,  Hwjft,  Tonilinsou,  Tvlcr, 
Waggnman,  Webster— 526.  .Yny»—  Messrs.  B<  n- 
ton,  Brown,  Forsyth,  Graady,  Hendrirk«,  Hill, 
Kane,  King  of  Alabama,  King-  or  Georgia, 
Linn,  MrKenn,  Moore,  Morris,  K  ..bin  son,  Shep- 
Tallmadge,    Tipton,    White,  Wilkin*, 


The  second  resolution,  after  modifica- 
tion by  Mr.  Clay,  as  follows,  was  also 
carried  in  the  affirmative  : — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  President,  in 
the  late  Kxecutive  proceedings  in  rela- 
tion to  the  public  revenue,  has  assumed 
upon  himself  authority  and  power  not 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  and  Laws, 
but  in  derogation  of  both. 

Yea*—  Messrs.  Bibb,  Black,  Calhonn,  Clay, 
Clayton,  Ewing,  Frelinehuyst.n,  Heudrirks, 
Kent,  King  of  Georgia,  Knight,  Leigh,  Man- 
sum,  .Naudain,  Poindcxter,  Potter,  PrentiM, 
Preston,  Bobbins,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Southard, 
Sprague,  Swift,  Tom  1  in  son,  Tyler,  Wnggaman, 
Wflwter— 38.  Js'a**—  M  ***f*T*t  Bcntdtif  Brown. 
Forsyth, Grundy,  Hill, Kane  .King of  Alahainn, 
Linn,  MeKean,  Moore,  Morris,  Robinson, 
Shipley,  Talloiadge,  Tipton,  White,  Wilkin*, 
Wright— 18. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
April  3,  after  many  days  of  laborious 
and  somewhat  angry  discussion,  on  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  on  the  subject  of  the  Depocites, 
the  Previous  Question  was  called  for 
andcarried-.ye.114;  noes  106.  Sev- 


eral distinguished  members  were  thus 
precluded  from  an  intended  share  in  the 
debate.  In  reference  to  this  important 
question,  the  following  analysis  of  the 
vote  is  worthy  of  preservation  . — 


Yt.u. 

Maine,  7 

New-Hampshire,  4 

Massachusetts,  1 

Rhode-Island,  1 

Connecticut,  0 

Vermont,  0 

New-York,  28 

New-Jersey,  5 

Pennsylvania,  11 

Delaware,  0 

Maryland,  3 

Virginia,  6 

North-Carolina,  6 

South-Carolina,  0 

Georgia,  3 

Kentucky,  4 

Tennessee,  12 

Ohio,  11 

Louisiana,  0 

Indiana,  5- 

Mississippi,  1 

Illinois,  2 

Alabama,  4 

Missouri,  0 


.N'.n/.. 
1 

0 
9 
1 
6 
5 
9 
0 
16 
1 
4 

12 
7 
8 
3 
7 
1 
8 
2 
2 
1 
1 
0 
2 


0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
3 
1 
1 
0 

1 

3 
0 
1 
3 
2 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 


114       106  20 

The  vote  was  taken  separately  on 

each  of  the  resolutions  reported  by  the 
committee,  and  decided  as  follows : — 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  ought  not  to  be  re-char- 
tered.   Yeas  135,  Afaya  82. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  public  depos- 
ites  ought  not  to  be  restored  to  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States. 

Yras.  Messrs.  J.  Adam*,  Win.  Allen,  An- 
thony, Beale,  Bean,  Is-  .r.i-l.-i,  Beaumont,  J. 
Bell,  J.  Blair.  Boekee,  Boon,  Bouldin,  Brown, 
Bunch,  Ih  num.  Cambreleng,  Carmirhacl,  t'arr, 
Casey,  fiianey,  Chion,  Samuel  Clark,  Clay, 
Coffee,  tanner,  Cratntr,  lfc>y,  Dickinson,  Dick- 
erson,  rhinlap,  Forester,  Win.  K.  Fuller,  Gal- 
braith,  (Jillet,  Gilmer,  Joseph  Hall,  Tbomaa  H. 
Hall,  Ualsey,  Hamer,  Hnnnegan,  Joseph  M. 
Harper,  Harrison,  Hathaway,  Hawkins,  Hawes, 
Henderson,  Howell,  Hubbard,  Abel  Huntington, 
inee,  Jarvis,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  Noadiah 
Johnson,  Cave  Johnson,  Seaborn  Jones,  Renj. 
Jones,  Edward  Kavanagh,  Kinnard,  Lane,  " 
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Lee,  Leavitt,  Loyall,  Lucas.  Lyon,  Little.  Abl- 
Jah  Mann,  Joel  K.  Mann,  Mardis,  John  Y.  Ma- 
son, Moses  Maran,  McCarty,  Mclntyre,  McKay, 
McKinly,  McLene,  McVran,  Miller,  Henry 
.Mil.  ii<  li.  Muhlrnbiirg,  Murphy,  Osgood,  Pnge, 
Park*,  Parker,  Pattenon,  Dutee  J.  Pearce,  Pey- 
ton, Franklin  Pierce,  Picrson,  i'lumnicr,  Polk, 
Pop*-,  Sihenck,  Schley,  siimn.  i  ii.nl.  -  Slade, 
Smith,  Spangler,  Speight,  Standifer,  Stoddert, 
Sutherland,  William  Taylor,  Francis  Thomas, 
Thompson,  Turrtll,  Vandcrpool,  Vinton,  Weg- 
ener, Ward,  Wardwell.  Wayne,  Webster, 
VV ballon— 119,  .\"<n<«.  Messrs.  J.  Q.  Adams, 
Ilritian  Allen,  John  J.  Allen,  Chilton  Allan, 
Archer,  Ashley,  Ranks,  Flarlior,  Barnitr.,  Bar- 
Mi:"  l:  r.  ;.•  -.  Beaty,  James  M.  Bell,  Binney, 
Briggs,  Bull,  Burd,  i  '•.•„•.  .  Campbell,  Chambers, 
Chilton,  Choate,  Clailiorne,  William  Clark, 
Clayton,  Clowney,  Corwin,  Coulter,  Ciane, 
Crockett,  Darlington,  Warren  K.  Davis,  Am  us 
Duvis,  Davenport,  Debcrry,  Deeming.  Denney, 
Dennis.  Dickson,  Dunc.-in,  Ellsworth,  Evans, 
Eii  ward  Everett,  Horare  Everett,  Ewing,  Fclder, 
Fillmore,  Foot,  Foster,  Philo  C.  Fuller,  Fulton, 
Ciholson,  (Gordon,  GoJitL  Graysoii,  Grennell, 
Griffin,  Ililand,  Hall,  Hard,  'Hardin,  James 
Har|ier,  Hnzeltine,  Heath,  Jabez  W.  Huntington, 
Jackson,  William  Cost  Johnson,  King,  Lay, 
Lincoln,  Mnrtinrialc,  Marshall,  MrCoinus,  Mc- 
Durtie,  MrKennan,  Mercer,  Milligan.  Moore, 
Finekuey,  Polls,  Kamsay,  Reed,  Rcncher,  Sei- 
dell. Win.  B.  Shepard,  Aug.  H.Shcpnerd,  Wm. 
Sialic,  Sloanc,  Stewart,  William  P.  Ta\lor, 
Philemon  Thomas, Tompkins, Turner, Tweedy, 
Vance,  Wntmough,  Edward  D.  While,  Frederic 
Whittlesey,  Elisba  Whittlesey,  Wilde,  Will- 
iam?, Wilson,  Young — 103. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  State  Banks 
ought  to  be  continued  as  the  places  of 
deposits  of  the  public  money,  and  that 
it  is  expedient  for  Congress  to  make 
further  provision  by  law,  prescribing  the 
mode  of  selection,  the  securities  to  be 
taken,  and  the  manner  and  terms  on 
which  they  are  to  be  employed.  Yea* 
117  ;  .Vaijs  10T>. 

4.  Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
cause  of  the  commercial  embarrassment 
and  distress  complained  of  by  numerous 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  sundry 
memorials  which  have  been  presented 
to  Congress  at  the  present  session,  and 
of  inquiring  whether  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  Stales  has  been 
violated,  and  also  what  corruptions  and 
abuses  have  existed  in  its  management ; 
whether  it  has  used  its  corporate  power, 
or  money  to  control  the  press,  to  inter- 
fere in  politics,  or  influence  elections, 
and  whether  it  has  had  any  ngency, 
through  its  management  or  money,  in 

Iiroducing  the  existing  pressure,  a  sc- 
ent committee  be  appointed  to  inspect 
the  books  and  examine  into  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  said  Bank,  who  shall  report 
whether  the  provisions  of  the  charter 
have  been  violated  or  not,  and  also  what 
obuseB, corruptions,  or  malpractices  have 
existed  in  the  management  of  said 
Bank,  and  that  the  said  committee  be 
authorized  to  send  for  persons  and  pa- 
pers, and  to  summon  and  examine  wit- 


nesses on  oath,  and  to  examine  into  the 
affairs  of  the  Bank  and  Branches ;  and 
they  are  further  authorized  to  visit  the 
principal  Bank,  or  any  of  its  Branches, 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  books, 
correspondence,  accounts,  and  other  pa- 
pers connected  with  its  management  or 
business  .  and  that  the  said  committee 
be  required  to  report  the  result  of  such 
investigation, together  with  the  evidence 
they  may  take,  at  as  early  a  day  as 
practicable.     Yeas  174  ;  J\'ays  41. 

The  following  gentlemen  compose  the 
Committee  appointed  under  the  fourth 
Resolution  : — Messrs.  Thomas  of  Mary- 
land, Everett  of  Massachusetts,  Muh- 
lenburg  of  Pennsylvania,  Mason  of 
Virginia,  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut, 
Mann  of  New-York,  and  Lytleof  Ohio. 

Important  Executive  Message.  On  the 
17th  of  April,  the  Presidentof  the  Unit- 
ed States  transmitted,  by  his  private 
secretary,  to  the  Senate,  a  Message,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  synopsis,  pre- 
pared by  the  editors  of  the  National  In- 
telligencer : — 

The  Message  begins  by  reciting  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Senate  ;  and, 
considering  it  the  duty  of  the  president 
to  protect  his  privileges  from  encroach- 
ment by  every  means  in  his  power,  de- 
clares the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  to 
be  unprecedented  and  extraordinary, 
and  enters  his  solemn  protest  against 
them. 

Except  as  otherwise  specially  provided 
in  the  Constitution,  the  Message  de- 
clares the  rights  of  the  Executive  and 
of  the  Legislature  to  be  co-cqual.  In 
this  view,  the  President  is  of  opinion 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  in 
the  case  referred  to,  are  wholly  unau- 
thorized by  the  Constitution.  No  such 
power  as  the  Senate  has  assumed  is,  he 
says,  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
Constitution,  granted  to  either  branch 
of  the  Legislature.  To  prove  this  he 
enters  into  a  "  brief  analysis"  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Senate  by 
the  Constitution.  Any  proposition  act- 
ed upon  by  the  Senate,  to  be  within  the 
sphere  of  its  powers,  he  argues,  must 
tend  to  legislative  action,  or,  in  its  con- 
clusion, muBt  take  the  form  of  some 
executive  or  legislative  act.  The  res- 
olutions in  question,  he  savs,  were  not 
a  legislative  act ;  nor  did  they  apply  to 
anv  treaty  or  nomination  before  the 
Senate  in  its  executive  capacity.  Nor 
did  they  relate  to  any  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  Senate  might  lawfully  act 
(in  reference  to  its  own  organization, 
Arc.)  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
House. 
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They  have,  therefore,  in  his  opinion, 
no  warrant  in  the  Constitution.  They 
amount  to  an  impeachment,  if  Uie  Sen- 
ate had  the  power:  but  the  House  only 
has  power  to  impeach,  and  the  Senate 
only  power  to  try  impeachments  when 
preferred  by  that  body.  The  Resolu- 
tions, the  President  says,  embrace 
charges  of  usurpation  and  violation  of 
Uie  Constitution,  impeachable  offences, 
and  declare  the  President  to  be  guilty  of 
them  ;  thus  attempting  to  exercise  all 
the  moral  power  of  impeachment,  with- 
out observing,  in  any  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  provisions  or  requirements 
of  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  im- 
peachments. The  Resolutions,  he  fur- 
ther argues,  prejudge  a  case  in  which 
the  Senate  might  have  been  called  upon 
to  act  judicially,  had  the  Mouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives preferred  an  impeachment 
against  the  President,  &c. 

The  whole  proceeding,  the  President 
declares,  in  very  plain  terms,  to  have 
been  an  assumption,  by  the  Senate, 
of  powers  not  conferred  upon  it  by 
the  Constitution,  and  utterly  incom- 
patible with  that  instrument,  and  with 
the  plainest  dictates  of  equity  and  jus- 
tice. 

The  President  then  goes  on  to  object 
to  the  ta<ruenms  of  the  Resolution  cen- 
suring the  conduct  of  the  Executive. 
Though  comprehensive  enough,  he  nays 
it  contains  no  certainty  of  time,  place, 
or  circumstance,  which  induced  any  one 
Senator  to  vote  for  it.  Although  the 
Resolution,  as  originally  moved,  speci- 
fied certain  particular  acts  alleged  to  be 
contrary  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Laws,  yet  at  the  close  of  the  debate  it 
was  so  modified  as  to  particularize  noth- 
ing .  a  proceeding  which  the  President 
very  pointedly  condemns  ;  for,  he  adds, 
if  lh«  resolution  had  been  put  to  the 
vote  in  its  original  form,  it  is  presumed 
it  would  have  received  the  sanction  of 
but  few  votes,  since  the  acts  specified 
in  it  were  clearly  not  contrary  to  the 
Constitution,  &c. 

The  Message  then  enters  into  an 
elaborate  exposition  of  the  views  which 
the  President  entertains  of  the  extent 
of  his  own  powers,  reviewing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  respecting 
the  power  of  appointing  officers  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  construction  which 
they  have  received  in  practice.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  officers  under  the 
control  of  Congress,  it  is  argued,  but 
those  which  spring  from  the  power  con- 
ferred upon  each  House  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  choose  its  own  officers.  All 
the  other  officers,  except  Judges  and 
the  officers  of  courts,  are  appointed  by 


the  President,  with  or  without  the  con- 
Bent  of  the  Senate,  and  subject  to  hi* 
will  and  pleasure,  through  the  power 
of  removal,  he  being  responsible  for 
Iheir  good  conduct,  and  for  the  due  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws.  The  Treasury 
Department,  like  others,  is  wholly  Ex- 
ecutive in  its  character,  and  likewise  in 
its  responsibility.  The  custody  of  the 
public  money  is  one  of  the  functions  of 
that  department.  For  the  discharge  of 
that  function,  it  is  responsible,  not  to 
Congress,  but  the  President.  The  law 
establishing  the  Bank  of  the  United 
Stales  did  not,  the  Message  argues, 
change  the  relations  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  public  money  :  it  did  not  release 
the  former  from  the  duty  of  directing 
where  the  public  money  should  be  kept, 
nor  the  latter  from  the  Executive  su- 
pervision in  relation  to  the  discharge  of 
liis  duties :  it  merely  superadded  a  re- 
quisition, that,  when  the  President 
should  think  fit  to  remove  it  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  reasons 
for  so  doing  should  be  laid  before  Con- 
gress. So  glaring  had  been  the  abuses 
of  the  bank,  so  determined  it  appeared 
to  be  to  interfere  in  elections,  and  to 
corrupt  the  press,  AVc.  the  Message  says 
that  the  President  had  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  interpose,  to  check  the  Bank  in 
its  career,  lessen  its  power  to  do  mis- 
chief, &c.  and  in  doing  so,  remove  the 
disobedient  Secretary  who  refused  to 
act  in  the  case.  In  such  a  case  as  this 
the  Senate  had  no  right,  upon  the  gen- 
eral argument  of  the  Message,  to  inter- 
fere. If  the  Senate  had  a  right  to  inter- 
fere in  such  a  case,  Bays  the  President, 
it  had  a  right  to  make  its  interference 
effectual.  In  such  a  case,  some  future 
Senate  might,  in  order  to  make  such 
interference  effective,  omit  to  perform 
their  own  constitutional  functions;  re- 
fuse to  pass  the  necessary  appropriation 
laws,  or  to  confirm  proper  nominations 
by  the  President, — thus  shadowing  out 
the  consequences  which  might  result 
from  such  an  usurping  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  &c.  &c. 

The  Message  then  advertB  to  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  discussion 
and  passage  of  the  Resolution  censur- 
ing the  President,  who,  it  is  argued,  is 
Uie  direct  Representative  of  the  People, 
whilst  the  Senate  only  intermediately 
represents  them.  The  instructions  from 
the  Legislatures  of  the  States  of  Maine, 
New- Jersey,  and  Ohio,  expressing  their 
attachment  to  the  President,  and  their 
hostility  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  instructing  their  Senators 
to  vote  accordingly,  are  aJl  embodied  at 
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length  in  the  Menage.  From  these 
States,  the  Message  says,  four  Senators 
out  of  the  twenty-six  voted  in  favor  of 
the  censure  of  the  President :  had  they 
voted  as  instructed,  twenty-two  only, 
out  of  forty-eight,  would  have  sanc- 
tioned the  accusation  against  the  Presi- 
dent, «3tc. 

The  Message  then  goes  on  to  depict 
the  awful  consequences*  which  might 
follow  from  a  submission  to  such  usur- 
pations, by  the  Senate,  of  the  rights  of 
the  Executive ;  such  as  aristocracy, 
anarchy,  or  dismemberment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, &c. 

The  President  also  vindicates  his  pri- 
vate reputation  from  implications  which 
he  conceives  to  be  contained  in  the  vote 
of  censure,  Ac. 

The  whole  Message  concludes, — for 
the  reasons  briefly  hinted  at  above,  and 
other  reasons  which  are  not  enumerat- 
ed, (in  the  course  of  which  the  length 
of  term  of  service  and  irresponsibility 
of  Senators,  are  more  than  once  alluded 
to) — with  a  solemn  Protest,  which,  with 
the  Message,  the  President  requests 
may  be  entered  at  large  upon  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Senate. 

MAINE. 

Bowdoin  College.  A  catalogue  has 
been  recently  published,  by  which  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  Medical 
Students  connected  with  this  institu- 
tion, is  HO.  The  under  graduates  are 
1G0  in  number,  viz  :  30  seniors,  3!»  jun- 
ior*, 35  sophomores,  and  50  freshmen. 
The  Medical  School  was  established  in 
1820.  Its  library  consists  of  about 
3.000  volumes,  and  contains  an  exten- 
sive and  valuable  collection  of  plates. 
The  Anatomical  Cabinet,  formed,  in 
part,  of  the  private  cabinet  of  the  late 
Professor  Thillnge  of  Paris.  There  are 
about  8,000  volumes  in  the  College  Li- 
brary ",  and  those  of  the  Peucinian, 
Athenian  and  Theological  Societies, 
together,  contain  ft .204  volumes.  The 
following  are  the  officers  of  government 
and  instrnction  : — William  Allen,  Pres- 
ident; Parker  Cleavel.md.  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  &.c;  John  Delamater,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Physic ;  R.  D.  Mussey,  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  and  Surgery ;  Samuel  P. 
Newman,  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  &c; 
Alpheus  Packard.  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages; James  M'Keen.  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  ;  Thomas  C.  Upham,  Profes- 
sor of  Ethics,  &c;  William  Smith,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics;  and  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages and  Librarian. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
The  Legislature  adjourned  on  the  2d 
of  April,  having  been  in  session  from 
the  first  day  of  January— the  longest 
session  it  has  ever  held.  More  than 
200  acts  were  passed  ;  most  of  them 
establishing  or  making  addition?  to  the 
charters  of  private  corporations.  No 
new  Banks  w«-re  incorporated.  Among 
the  most  important  acts  of  a  public 
character  were  those  which  relate  to  the 
Militia— to  the  Solemnization  of  Mar- 
riages—to the  Protection  of  Sepulchres 
and  the  legalizing  of  the  study  of  Anat- 
omy— the  School  Fund — and  the  regu- 
lations respecting  Banks  and  Banking. 

Giniral  Hospital.  From  the  report 
of  this  institution  just  published,  it 
appears  that  its  productive  property 
amounts  to  $113,750.  The  number  of 
cases  at  the  hospital  in  Boston,  in  1833, 
was  506.  Of  this  number,  522  were 
discharged  in  the  year— 273  well— 8/7 
much  relieved— 05  relieved— 53  not  re- 
lieved—7  unfit— 7 eloped— 31  died.  The 
number  received  at  the  McLean  Asylum 
at  Charlestown  during  the  year  1833, 
was  107,  of  whom  together  with  G2  pre- 
vious cases — 42  were  discharged  as  re- 
covered, and  13  as  much  improved. 
This  Asylum  was  opened  in  October, 
1818,  and  since  that  lime  1015  persons 
have  been  received.  Dr.  Gamaliel 
Bradford  is  Superintendent  of  the  Hos- 
pital, and  Dr.  Rufus  Wyman  physician 
of  the  Asylum.  The  expenses  of  both 
establishments  last  year  were  $14,323. 
The  late  Miss  Marv  Belknap  of  Boston 
bequeathed  more  than  $90,000  to  the 
Institution. 

The  Institution  for  the  Blind,  estab- 
lished in  Pearl-street,  Boston,  is  now  :n 
successful  operation.  The  stables  for- 
merly attached  to  the  mansion  house, 
have  been  converted  into  school  rooms. 
Jn  order  to  provide  a  large  play  ground, 
the  estate  in  the  rear  of  the  mansion 
house,  and  fronting  on  Atkinson-street, 
has  been  purchased  for  $14,000.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  admitted  since 
September  last,  when  the  Institution 
was  opened,  is  38,  of  whom  34  remain. 
The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  ap- 
propriate $0,000  per  annum  ;  Connect- 
icut $1000  per  annum  for  twelve  years  ; 
New-Hampshire  $500,  and  a  temporary 
appropriation  ;  and  Vermont  $1 .200  for 
ten  years.  Mr.  Perkins's  donation  was 
valued  at  $30,000.  Within  a  month 
after  his  donation  was  announced,  more 
than  $50,000  were  raised.  Dr.  S.  (J. 
Howe  is  director  of  the  Institution  ;  Mr. 
Trencheri  principal  instructer;  and  Mr. 
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Lowell  Mason  teacher  of  music.  The 
Institution  is  open  to  the  public  from  3 
to  5,  P.  M.  every  Saturday. 

NEW- YORK. 
Governor  Marcy,  on  the  24th  of 
March,  submitted  to  the  Legislature  a 
Message,  recommending  a  Stute  Loan, 
of  five  or  six  millions  of  dollars,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
State  Banks,  and  to  meet  the  exigences 
growing  out  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  the  embarrassments  in  the 
currency,  &c.  A  bill  was  Boon  after 
reported  in  the  Senate,  and  has  since 
passed  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, creating  a  five  per  cent,  stock, 
amounting  to  Six  Millions  of  Dollars, 
redeemable  in  twelve  years.  Four  mil- 
lions of  this  stock  is  proposed  to  be 
loaned  to  the  banks  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  and  two  millions  to  be  sent  to 
the  Loan  Offices  in  different  parts  of 
the  state,  to  be  loaned  when  the  super- 
visors of  the  respective  counties  deter- 
mine that  they  are  in  need  of  such  aid. 
The  four  millions  of  dollars  given  to 
New- York,  is  to  be  loaned  to  the  city 
Banks.  The  bill  creates  a  Board  of 
officers  to  manage  the  Btock,  consisting 
in  part  of  State  Officers  and  of  persons 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Senate. 

City  Election.  An  election  of  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  for  the  city  of  New- 
York,  commenced  on  the  8th  of  April, 
and  was  continued  three  days.  Party 
spirit  raged  with  great  animosity  ;  ana, 
in  some  of  the  wards,  the  most  dis- 
graceful acta  of  violence  and  brutality 
were  perpetrated.  A  history  of  the 
mobs  and  riots  that  took  place,  can 
hardly  be  written  with  impartiality  at 
the  present  time.  The  contest  was  be- 
tween the  friends  of  the  National  Ad- 
ministration, whom  their  opponents 
have  denominated  Tories,  and  those  who 
oppose  the  measures  of  that  administra- 
tion, who  assumed  the  name  of  llhi<?s. 
Mr.  Lawrence,  the  "  Tory"  candi- 
date for  Mayor,  succeeded  by  a  majority 
of  about  150  votes,  over  Mr.  Verplanck, 
his  opponent.  The  "  Whigs"  succeed- 
ed in  electing  a  majority  of  their  candi- 
dates in  the  city  council.  The  whole 
number  of  votes  given  in  was  over 
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35,000  !  We  use  the  terms  Whig  and 
Tory  for  brevity's  sake,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of 
New-York  editors. 

LOUISIANA. 
The  legislature  of  this  state,  during 
its  last  session .  passed  a  very  severe  law 
for  the  regulation  of  Steam-Boats,  the 
principal  provisions  of  which  are  pre- 
sented in  an  abridged  form,  in  the  Bal- 
timore American : — 

The  law  establishes  the  orrkc  of  state  engin- 
eer for  the  port  of  New-Orleans.  The  duty  of 
the  engineer  is  to  examine,  once  in  three 
months,  the  strength  ol  the  boilers  of  steam- 
boats plying  within  the  waters  of  the  (talc  ;  to 
test  ili'  in  by  hydraulic  pressure  to  tkrtt  times 
the  weight  of  steam  they  may  be  supposed  ca- 
pable of  carrying ;  and  to  furnish  each  boat 
with  a  certificate  specifying  the  weight  of  steam 
which  may  be  safely  used.  In  case  any  accident 
happens  on  hoard  of  any  boat,  not  possessing; 
the  proper  certificates,  neither  captain,  owner, 
nor  agent,  can  recover  any  claim  for  freight  or 
insurance  ;  the  owner  or  agent  is  made  respon- 
sible to  the  shipper,  to  the  full  amount  of  all 
dnwage,  and  the  captain  is  further  subjected  to 
a  fine,  not  less  than  $.VX),  nor  more  than  £2000, 
and  to  imprisonment  for  not  less  titan  three 
months,  nor  uiore  than  three  years.  If  live* 
arc  lost,  the  captain  is  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
manslaughter.  The  same  penalties  to  the  sev- 
eral patties,  art!  provided  in  case  of  any  acci- 
dent in  navigation,  from  overloading,  racing, 
carrying  higher  steam  than  the  certificate  al- 
lows, or  any  act  ident  "that  mav  occur  while 
the  captain,  pilot,  or  engineer  is  engaged  in 
gnmblingor  attending  to  any  game  of  chance  or 
nar-ard."  The  same  penalties  are  provided  in 
rase  of  any  accident  from  gunpowder,  shipped 
without  a  written  notice  of  the  fact  being  post- 
ed in  three  conspicuous  parts  of  Uie  boat. 
Shippers  are  made  liable  to  a  fine  of  $»>o  for 
shipping  gunpowder,  without  notice  to  the  mas- 
ter or  clerk  ;  and  also  made  liable  for  damages 
that  may  happen  by  any  accident  therefrom ; 
nntlin  rase  of  loss  of  life,  arc  adjudged  guilty 
of  manslaughter.  In  passing  on  the  river,  the 
descending  boat  is  commanded  to  shut  off 
steam  and  float  down  w  hen  within  a  mile  of 
nn  ascending  boat, — the  latter  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  steering  clear  of  the  other,  and 
being  liable  fur  all  damages. 

The  new  law  manifests  great  anxiety 
to  establish  minute  precautions  against 
accident,  as  well  as  misconduct,  and  im- 
poses heavy  penalties  nn  the  agents  and 
owners  in  every  case  of  damage,  which 
any  possible  care  might  have  prevented. 
To  make  the  law  more  effective,  it  has 
been  sent  to  the  Executives  of  all  the 
states  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
its  tributaries,  for  similar  action. 
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time's  day-book  and  ledger. 

"  Ah  !  Time !  old  eray-beard  •  take  a  chair — 
And  pray  be  seated,  where  you  are— 
No  irarer,  if  you  pleaae.   Let 'a  we  ^ 

As  I  was  sitting  in  my  chamber,  before  a  comfortable  fire,  one  cold, 
snappish  afternoon,  not  long  ago,  I  insensibly  fell  into  that  state  of 
mental  and  bodily  stupor,  quite  common  with  fat  gentlemen  after  din- 
ner, when  one  is  puzzled  to  tell  whether  he  is  asleep  or  awake.  I 
seemed  to  be  vibrating  between  two  indistinct,  indefinite  sources  of 
enjoyment,  if  I  may  so  speak,  but  could  grasp  at  neither.  It  had  been 
a  hard  day  among  merchants,  and  was  no  time  for  money  to  be 
lying  idle.  A  note  in  hand  was  worth  two  in  the  pocket.  Many,  as 
full  as  a  soaked  sponge  in  the  morning,  were  wrung  dry  by  night.  I 
was  blessing  my  stars  that  I  was  too  poor  to  be  one  of  these — for  there 
are  times  when  a  man  may  thank  God  for  his  poverty  as  well  as  his 
riches — and  looking  over  the  bills  and  accounts,  with  which  my  table 
was  covered,  of  every  description,  from  demands  for  the  clothes  that 
covered  my  body  and  the  books  that  ministered  to  my  mind,  down  to 
those  for  the  oats  upon  which  my  horse  was  dining  in  the  stable. 
They  were  all  paid  and  receipted  it  due  form,  and  it  was  with  a  sin- 
cerity and  gratitude,  which  few  v.  ore  n  a  situation  to  experience,  that, 
after  having  tied  them  with  red  t  ;pc  into  bundles,  I  exclaimed,  aloud, 
"Thank  God!  I  am  rid  of  du  >< ! 

"  Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast,  Mr.  Snooks!"  said  a  gruff  voice  behind 
me.  My  chaps  fell,  my  hair  rose,  and  I  felt  an  inexpressible  terror  at 
turning  my  head  either  to  right  or  left.  "  Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast,  Mr. 
Snooks!"  continued  the  same  terrific  and  horrible  voice  in  a  long- 
drawn  tone, — "  Thank  God,  if  you  will,  when  you  are  rid  of  me!" 
My  curtains  were  drawn,  and  the  room  almost  dark ;  and,  as  I  turned 
my  head  towards  the  door — Heavens  !  what  an  unearthly  object  met 
my  gaze  !  A  figure  of  small  size  had  entered  the  room  and  was  still 
in  some  kind  of  motion.  He  neither  knocked  nor  passed  the  cus- 
tomary salutations.  The  vision  was  too  indistiuct  in  the  darkness  for 
me  accurately  to  ascertain  his  dress,  even  if  my  amazement  would 
vol.  vi.  57 
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have  permitted  ;  but  he  seemed  to  be  clothed  in  tatters  of  a  dark  and 
shadowy  hue,  mouldering,  decaying,  and  filmy  as  cobwebs,  as  if  he 
had  just  arisen  from  one  of  the  catacombs  of  ihu  Nile,  after  a  sleep  of 
three  thousand  years.  He  was  bent  almost  double,  and  wore  a  long 
and  bushy  beard,  as  white  as  snow,  that  trailed  upon  the  floor.  The 
lower  part  of  his  body  seemed  encased  in  something  like  bronze,  and 
his  sandals  seemed  of  iron,  or  adamant ;  and  yet  he  moved  as  light  as 
a  fawn.  I  thought  I  discovered  something  like  wings,  at  his  sides  ; 
but  what  surprised  me  more  than  any  thing,  was,  that  he  bore  on  his 
back  two  immense  parchment-covered  and  iron-clasped  folios,  nearly 
as  large  as  a  door,  and  almost  half  as  thick  as  they  were  long.  How 
this  strange  figure  found  his  way  into  my  chamber  I  know  not,  for 
certain  I  am  that  the  door  was  locked  on  the  inside  ;  and  how  he  moved 
about  with  his  huge  burden  without  upsetting  every  thing,  is  a  mystery, 
of  which  I  felt  no  disposition  to  attempt  a  solution.  As  I  sat  gazing 
and  wondering,  tramp,  tramp,  he  went  about  the  room,  keeping  his 
sharp  eyes  turned  upon  me  all  the  while,  as  if  they  would  wither  me 
with  their  unearthly  gaze  ;  and,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  huge 
volumes,  beneath  which  he  was  bending,  on  the  back  of  which  I  be- 
held, for  the  first  time,  in  large  characters,  the  words—  Day-Book  and 
Ledger.  His  countenance,  or  what  I  could  see  of  it,  wore  so  severe 
and  forbidding  an  expression,  as  to  defy  all  attempts  at  speech.  He 
still  pointed  to  his  burthen,  and,  as  I  fancied,  was  narrowing  the  dis- 
tance between  us.  "  Pray,  Sir  l"  said  I,  attempting  to  turn  ray  eyes 
from  his,  and  speaking  in  an  almost  inaudible  voice — "  May  I  ask 
your  name,  and  business?"  "  Name!"  said  he,  and  he  was  nearly  a 
minute  pronouncing  the  word — "  Name  !  I  have  as  many  different 
names  as  there  are  nations  on  the  earth, — ay,  as  there  are  men  in 
those  nations,  or  hairs  upon  your  head.  1  have  been  called  Chronos, 
Tempus,  and  a  million  oilier  names  ;  but  I  am  best  known  to  you  as 
Time — call  me  Time  !  My  business  you  will  find  by  opening  these 
books;"  and  he  unpacked  the  folios  from  his  back,  and  laid  them  on 
the  floor.  I  had  a  very  little  recovered  myself,  but  felt  no  more  like 
doing  business  than  I  should  after  having  had  a  tumble  down  the  cat- 
aract of  Niagara.  I  fancied  I  could  feel  his  cold  and  withering  breath 
as  he  spoke,  and  I  felt  chilled  to  my  very  bones.  Time  !  thought  I. 
My  God  !  is  it  possible?  I  could  not  think  or  talk  straight.  I  could 
not  put  two  ideas  together,  even  if  I  had  possessed  them  at  the  mo- 
ment. I  spoke  as  if  full  of  courage,  but  I  cowered  and  trembled  in 
his  presence. 

"  Pray— Sir— Mr — Time— pray,  take  a  chair.  I — I  did  not  know 
that  you  had  any  demands  against  me."  I  felt  the  big  drops  of  sweat, 
cold  as  I  was,  trickle  ficoin  my  forehead.  "  Time — t-i-m-e  !  Has  my 
Time  come  ?"    I  breathed  to  myself. 

*'  I  never  stop  ! — stop  !  why  should  I — when  I  have  millions  to  over- 
take ?  You,  vain  mortals,  think  to  outstrip  me  in  the  race.  You 
think  to  run  away  from  me  as  from  a  bailifT or  a  dun.  But  hide  where 
you  will,  I  will  be  there  too  ;  and  if  my  accounts  and  my  reckonings 
are  not  heeded,  before  I  bring  them  all  to  the  earth — to  the  cold  prison- 
house  of  the  tomb — let  them  look  to  ii  hereafter — ay,  hrrcafter."  I 
shuddered,  as  his  trembling  voice  dwelt  on  the  last  words,  as  if  they 
were  intended  to  carry  a  terrible  import  to  the  soul. 
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"  Here,"  he  continued,  pointing  to  the  ponderous  volumes  with  some 
glittering,  flashing  instrument  that  I  had  not  beheld  before — "  here  is 
your  account.  Look  over  my  books,  and  see  that  it  is  right.  I  must 
be  off.  I  have  many  debts  to  collect.  1  shall  call  at  four  ;  we  must 
then  have  a  settlement,  and  well  will  it  be  for  you  if  I  am  in  your  debt. 
1  must  be  gone — and  yet,"  he  continued,  drawing  nearer,  "  I  shall 
be  with  you  when  you  think  I  am  gone.  Remember!  at  four!"  said 
he,  pointing  at  my  watch,  on  the  table,  which  told  the  hour  of  two ;  but, 
as  he  pronounced  the  word  four!  the  hands  moved  in  a  second  to  the 
hour  of  four,  and  immediately  moved  back  again  to  two.  I  saw  him 
not.  He  was  gone  ;  and  yet  I  feared  he  was  there.  I  saw  him  not ; 
but  methought  I  heard  him  in  the  room. 

All  this  was  done  in  so  strange  and  mysterious  a  manner,  and  this 
unearthly  visitant  took  me  so  completely  by  surprise,  that  it  was  some 
time  before  I  could  recollect  where  I  was.  As  I  cast  my  eyes  upon 
the  decaying  embers  of  the  fire,  strange  and  uncouth  forms  rose  there 
upon  my  vision,  flickered  and  disappeared — symbols  of  my  hopes,  my 

frospects,  and  my  resolutions.  M  Has  my  time  come?"  I  asked  myself, 
seemed  to  have  no  control  over  my  will,  my  thoughts,  or  my  very 
movement.  Terrors  innumerable  flitted  before  my  mind,  and  defpair 
seemed  to  have  settled  upon  my  soul.  The  world  was  shut  out  from 
my  thoughts,  and  I  seemed  to  myself  for  a  moment  to  he  the  only  crea- 
ture in  existence.  As  my  eyes  wandered  here  and  there,  they  rested 
upon  the  old  mirror.  I  looked  the  image  of  stupor  and  amazement. 
My  hair  stood  out  like  bristles  ;  my  eyes  were  wild  and  unsteady,  and 
my  tongue  hung  out  of  my  open  mouth  like  a  dog's,  panting  after  the 
hot  chase  is  ended.  But  O  !  as  the  dying  fire  illuminated  different 
points  around  me,  the  books,  the  curtains,  and  the  walls.it  fell  brightly 
upon  the  name  of  one  volume,  and  seemed  to  light  it  up  with  such  a 
glory  as  riveted  my  gaze,  long  and  steadfast.  I  saw  written,  in  golden 
letters,  upon  the  opposite  wall,  the  words — The  Holy  Bible  !  A  ray 
of  heavenly  hope  and  joy  darted  into  my  soul.  A  thought  of  heaven 
rose  out  from  the  unsettled  and  troubled  musings  of  my  mind,  and 
gleamed  over  them  like  a  ray  from  God's  throne,  bearing  order,  joy, 
and  confidence  upon  its  wings.  Long  did  my  eyes  rest  upon  those 
golden  words  ;  and  quick  as  the  broken  heart  drinks  in  consolation 
and  hope  from  the  lips  of  eloquent  wisdom  and  divine  communion,  did 
the  founts  of  all  that  is  good  in  me  open,  and  administer  life  to  my 
thirsty  soul.  What  springs,  which  the  cares  of  the  world  had  almost 
locked  up,  were  unsealed,  and  now  gushed  up  in  this  hour  of  lost 
hope !  How  the  troubles  of  the  moment  and  the  sadness  of  the  hour 
press  down  both  soul  and  body,  unless  the  clear  and  hidden  springs  of 
goodness  in  the  heart  have  been  fed  and  filled  up,  day  after  day,  and 
year  after  year,  by  the  sweet  and  gentle  rains  and  dews  of  heaven  ! 
"  Yes  !"  said  I,  as  my  thoughts  began  insensibly  to  speak  forth  ;  "  yes, 
true  it  is — Religion  is  the  pure  and  undying  heaven-flame  of  the  soul, 
that  can  aloue  guide  the  mariner  over  the  waters  of  life  safely  to 
heaven  and  to  his  God  !" 

My  watch  pointed  to  the  hour  of  three.  Was  this  strange  being  in 
the  room,  watching  my  motions,  and  prying  into  my  thoughts  ?  I 
looked  not  to  ascertain,  for  I  cared  not.  I  was  re-assured  with  confi- 
dence ;  but  it  was  a  confidence  as  different  from  that  which  I  feh 
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before  the  appearance  of  ray  visiter,  as  the  ray  of  the  diamond  from 
that  of  an  expiring  taper.    Still  his  repeated  "  Not  so  fast — not  so 
fast !  thank  God,  if  you  will,  when  you  are  rid  of  me !"  rung  like  a 
warning  note  of  alarm  in  my  ears.    I  proceeded  to  look  over  the  Day- 
Book,  which  opened  at  my  touch  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  instinct 
with  life  and  anticipated  my  wishes.    As  well  acquainted  as  business 
had  made  me  with  books  for  many  years,  yet  I  confess  there  was  some- 
thing so  ludicrous  to  me  in  the  idea  of  making  people  debtors  and 
creditors  of  Time,  that  my  gravity  would  frequently  relax  into  a  smile. 
And  then  the  various  items  that  were  put  down  in  the  books  were 
done  in  so  mercantile  a  fashion,  and  yet,  withal,  sounded  so  oddly  to 
my  ears,  that  I  began  at  first  to  make  a  jest  of  what  was  in  good  truth 
no  very  jesting  matter.    Most  of  the  characters  were  so  blurred  and 
worn,  and  written  in  so  many  tongues,  dead  and  living,  forgotten  and 
remembered,  that  it  would  have  required  the  presence  of  a  representa- 
tive of  every  age  and  nation,  that  ever  existed,  to  have  rendered  all  the 
contents  of  these  folios  perfect     intelligible.    I  had  the  reputation  in 
my  younger  days  of  being  a  very  respectable  linguist ;  but  there  were 
thousands  of  words  before  me,  at  reading  which  I  made  a  dead  stand. 
In  the  Day-Book  were  put  down  all  the  favors  that  Time  had  granted 
to  individuals— each  minute,  hour,  day,  week,  and  year  of  their  exist- 
ence ;  and  O !  what  a  fearful  array  of  these  was  written  against  the 
names  of  some!    The  accounts  of  those  who  were  dead  were  crossed 
by  two  large  and  full  black  lines.    Noah  was  made  debtor  for  being 
carried  in  the  ark  safely  over  the  waters.    There  were  to  be  seen  the 
names  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  made  debtors  to  "sundry  op- 
portunities," and  credited  for  u  wisdom  ;"  Cleopatra  made  debtor  for 
M  beauty,"  with  hardly  an  item  to  her  credit    There  were  the  names 
of  kings  and  their  paramours;  priests  and  their  wives  ;  cardinals  with 
their  favorites ;  queens,  mistresses,  and  maids  ;  knights,  squires,  and 
gentlemen  of  every  degree  ;  warriors,  and  the  historians  who  recorded 
their  names  on  their  pages ;  poets,  popes,  and  poltroons ;  tavern- 
keepers,  duns,  and  lawyers ;  actors,  intriguers,  and  prime-ministers, — 
some  made  debtors  for  success  in  battle ;  some  success  in  love,  some 
success  in  politics;  some  for  health,  riches,  children,  and  so  on,  from  the 
alpha  to  the  omega  of  the  book.    I  very  hastily  ran  over  the  Day-Book, 
but  remember  that  I  was  struck  with  the  idea,  that  Faust  was  not  the 
first  book-maker,  if  he  was  the  first  ty|>e-setier.    The  contents  of  the 
Ledger  were  more  startling  to  examine ;  for  here  the  creditor  and 
debtor  sides  were  written  out  together,  and  a  balance  struck  in 
most  cases  either  in  favor  of  or  against  the  name  of  individuals.  Here 
I  observed  that  credit  was  given  to  great  names,  which  the  worJd  had 
slandered  and  abused  ;  and  here,  too,  the  balance  was  struck  against 
some,  who  arc  heroes  on  the  pages  of  history.    So  different,  thought  I, 
is  the  estimation  placed  upon  them  by  Time  and  the  age  in  which 
they  flourished.    Few  are  great  that  are  not  the  objects  of  this  topsy- 
turvy reputation.    Fame  is  an  idle  jade,  that  will  wag  her  tongue  to  a 
man's  injury  as  well  as  to  his  glory  ;  and  the  dishonor,  whether  mo- 
mentary or  lasting,  that  she  suffers  to  tarnish  the  names  of  the  great, 
some  part  of  the  period,  during  which  they  are  on  the  lips  of  men,  is 
but  the  penalty  which  they  are  compelled  to  pay  for  their  greatness. 
"  Ah  !  virtue  is  the  being  upon  which  we  may  alone  securely  rest  our 
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affections,  and  at  whose  breath  dishonor  melts  away,  when  she  ad- 
vances to  settle  upon  her  votary,"  I  exclaimed,  as  I  read  over  the 
names  of  martyrs,  and  of  those  meek  sufferers  who  endured  all  theirs 
for  the  Gospel  of  Peace. 

I  turned  with  fear  to  my  own  account  in  the  Ledger — for  it  was 
growing  late — and  began  to  look  over  the  various  items,  wondering 
and  absorbed  in  thought  I  observed  that  no  balance  was  struck. 
"  Pray  Heaven,"  I  exclaimed,  "  that  I  may  get  rid  of  this  dun  as 
easily  as  others."  "Well!  well!  to  business!  I  cannot  wait!"  ex- 
claimed the  figure  behind  me,  though  I  was  not  aware  of  his  approach. 
"No  nearer!  if  you  please,"  said  I,  as  I  saw  him  approaching  and 
shaking  his  white  head  almost  in  my  face — "  No  nearer !  It  wants  a 
quarter  to  four,  by  my  watch  !"  "  It  is  four !  I  alone  have  the  true 
time !"  said  the  figure.  "  Come,  Mr.  Snooks  !  I  have  waited  long 
enough  ;  let  us  wind  up  our  affairs  !  I  must  turn  over  a  new  leaf  for 
you  in  my  books !"  I  was  not  now  so  completely  deprived  of  all 
presence  of  mind  as  before  :  but  look  him  straight  in  the  face  I  dared 
not.  How  he  moved  I  know  not ;  but  that  he  was  constantly  in  mo- 
tion, though  I  could  not  now  perceive  it,  as  I  thought  I  could  upon  his 
first  appearance,  I  am  as  certain  as  of  my  own  existence  ;  for  turn 
my  eyes  which  way  I  would,  they  were  sure  to  light  upon  his  mould- 
ering, unearthly  garments,  or  upon  his  sallow,  bronze-looking  counte- 
nance. If  my  glances  shifted  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  they  were 
sure  to  meet  his  fixed  and  settled  gaze. 

"  Millions  have  been  summoned  to  their  last  account,"  said  he,  in  a 
solemn  voice,  "  since  I  laid  my  books  before  you.  I  have  traveled 
over  the  universe  since  then ;  and  yet,  I  have  not  been  absent  from 
your  chamber.  I  possess  the  power  of  ubiquity.  Millions  have  been 
summoned  away,— ay,  and  millions  have  sprung  into  being,  whose 
names  are  to  be  written  in  my  books,  and  whose  accounts  this  day 
begin." 

As  he  spoke,  I  gazed  upon  him  with  an  earnestness  that,  to  an 
observer,  would  have  proved  the  power  which  he  had  over  me.  In- 
deed, I  felt  my  interest  in  the  old  gentleman  increasing  each  moment, 
and  began  to  desire  that  our  interview  might,  by  some  possibility,  be 
prolonged.  All  fear  that  my  account  was  to  be  settled  forever,  and 
that  his  books  were  to  be  closed  against  me  forever,  had  vanished, 
upon  listening  to  his  words  and  looking  into  his  Ledger.  I  had  not, 
therefore,  at  present,  that  dread  and  stupor  upon  me,  which  I  have 
mentioned  as  having  seized  me,  when  the  idea  flashed  upon  my  mind, 
that  at  four  I  was  to  be  summoned  from  time  into  eternity.  No!  my 
thread  of  life  was  to  be  spun  on  still  farther,  and  not  snapped  in  twain 
at  the  very  next  stroke  of  Time.  I  therefore  addressed  my  visiter,  as 
one  with  whom  I  stood  well,  and  whose  favor  I  was  desirous  of  securing. 

*'  At  any  moment  you  please,"  I  said,  "  I  will  look  over  your  Ledger 
with  you.  I  am  young,  though  my  years  are  almost  as  many  as  are 
allotted  to  man, — and  you,  sir,  must  be  old.  May  I  hope  that  so  aged  a 
creditor  will  not  be  hard  with  one  whose  years  are  but  a  point  to  his  V* 

II  As  you  are  ready,  I  will  not  press  the  matter.  Others  would  have 
reason  to  thank  God,  if  they,  also,  could  say  they  were  ready,  when  I 
call.  Old !  call  you  me  T  Ay !  when  the  Almighty  spoke  creation 
into  birth,  I  was  there.    Then  was  I  born.    Mid  the  bloom  and  ver- 
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dure  of  Paradise,  I  gazed  upon  the  young  world,  radiant  with  celestial 
smiles.  1  lose  upon  the  pinions  of  the  (irst  morn,  and  caught  the 
sweet  dew-drops  as  they  fell,  and  sparkled  on  the  dowers  of  the  gar- 
den. Ere  the  foot  of  man  was  heard  sounding  in  this  wilderness,  I 
gazed  out  upon  its  thousand  rivers,  flashing  in  light,  aud  reflecting 
the  droad  sun,  like  a  thousand  jewels,  upon  their  bosoms.  The  cata- 
racts sent  up  their  anthems  in  these  solitudes,  aud  none  was  here  to 
listen  to  the  new-born  melody  but  I  !  The  fawns  bounded  over  the 
hills,  and  drank  at  the  limpid  streams,  ages  before  an  arm  was  raised 
to  injure  or  make  them  afraid.  For  thousands  of  years  the  monnng- 
star  rose  in  beauty  upon  these  unpeopled  shores,  and  its  twin-sister  of 
the  eve  flamed  in  the  forehead  of  the  sky,  with  no  eye  to  admire  their 
rays  but  mine.  Ay !  call  me  old  ?  Babylon  and  Assyria,  Palmyra 
and  Thebes,  rose,  flourished,  and  fell, — and  I  beheld  them  in  their 
glory  and  their  decline.  Scarce  a  melancholy  ruin  marks  the  place 
of  their  existence;  but  when  their  first  stones  were  laid  in  the  earth,  I 
was  there  !  Mid  all  their  glory,  splendor,  and  wickedness,  I  was  in 
their  busy  streets,  and  crumbling  their  magnificent  piles  and  their 
gorgeous  palaces  to  the  earth.  My  books  will  show  a  long  and  fearful 
account  against  them.  I  control  the  fate  of  empires, — I  give  their 
period  of  glory  and  splendor ;  but,  at  their  birth,  I  conceal  in  them  the 
seeds  of  death  and  decay.  They  must  go  down,  and  be  humbled  iit 
the  dust, — their  proud  heads  bowed  down  before  the  rising  glories  of 
young  nations,  to  whose  prosperity  there  will  also  come  a  date,  and  a 
day  of  decline.  I  poise  my  wing  over  the  earth,  and  watch  the  course 
and  doings  of  its  inhabitants.  I  call  up  the  violets  upon  the  hills,  and 
crumble  the  gray  ruins  to  the  ground.  I  am  the  agent  of  a  Higher 
Power,  to  give  life  and  to  take  it  away.  I  spread  silken  tresses  upon 
the  brow  of  the  young,  and  plant  gray  hairs  on  the  head  of  the  aged 
man.  Dimples  and  smiles,  at  my  bidding,  lurk  around  the  lips  of  the 
innocent  child,  and  I  furrow  the  brow  of  age  with  wrinkles.  Old, 
call  you  me?  ay,  but  when  will  my  days  be  numbered?  When  will 
Time  end,  and  Eternity  begin  ?  When  will  the  earth  and  its  waters — 
the  universe  be  rolled  up,  and  a  new  world  commence  its  revolutions ! 
Not  till  lie,  who  first  bid  me  begin  my  flight,  so  orders  it-  When  His 
purposes,  who  called  me  into  being,  are  accomplished,  then,  and  not 
till  then, — and  no  one  can  proclaim  the  hour, — I  too  shall  go  to  the 
place  of  all  living." 

His  manner  and  voice  were  so  different  from  any  thing  I  had  before 
observed  while  speaking,  that,  for  a  moment,  I  gazed  upon  his  venera- 
ble form  with  wonder  and  admiration.  As  he  finished,  he  called  my 
thoughts  back  to  myself,  by  pointing,  in  the  open  Ledger,  to  the  differ- 
ent items  that  made  up  my  account.  My  name  was  written  in  start- 
ling characters;  and,  with  all  my  confidence,  I  trembled  to  add  up  the 
debt  and  credit  sides,  lest  the  balance  should  go  against  me.  Who 
ever  had  a  bill  presented,  that  he  did  not  question  its  correctness  in 
some  part  ?  Not  I.  1  looked  over  the  account,  making  observations 
as  I  proceeded,  as  I  would  have  done  in  any  case,  and  asking  ques- 
tions that  were  promptly  answered.  There  were  thousands  of  items 
for  which  I  was  made  debtor  to  him,  of  this  kind — "  Dr.  to  Time  for 
opportunity,"  and  I  was  glad  to  observe  that  I  was,  in  most  cases, 
credited  for  improving  them. 
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"What,"  said  I,  "here  is  an  item  for  which  I  am  made  debtor, 
and  which  has  btit  little  credit  against  it, — item ,  gray  hairs." 

"  Why  should  yon  he  ctcdited,"  he  replied,  M  by  more  than  a  single 
mite  of  true  wisdom  ?" 

"  Have  I  not  learned  knowledge  of  the  world  ?  Have  I  not  learned 
the  uselcssness  and  vanity  of  all  worldly  things  ?  What,  but  these gray 
hairs,  for  which  I  am  fairly  your  debtor,  has  given  me  this  knowledge, 
and  taught  me  to  raise  my  thoughts  from  earth  to  heaven,  the  only 
abode  of  true  happiness?  Have  I  not  seen  the  faults  and  errors  of 
others,  and  profited  by  them  ?  Have  I  not  avoided  the  paths  in  which 
they  have  been  lost  ? — have  not  their  losses  proved  my  gain  ? — and 
shall  I  have  no  credit  therefor  ?  You  have  given  me  gray  hairs  ;  but 
you  have  taken  from  me  the  soft  locks  of  innocent  youth.  If  I  am 
gray,  I  have  seen  trouble, — and  is  the  lesson  I  have  learned  to  be  of 
no  use  to  me  ?  Have  others  profited  as  well  by  their  white  locks,  as  I 
have  by  mine  ?    Arc  not  some  gray-headed  men  old  in  vice  ?" 

"  Every  gray  hair  upon  your  head  should  have  brought  you  wisdom, 
instead  of  only  one  in  a  hundred.  You  have  had  lessons  set  before 
you,  but  have  failed  always  to  draw  that  improvement  and  instruction 
from  them,  which  alone  are  the  foundations  of  true  wisdom.  I  robbed 
you  of  your  youthful  locks,  but  it  was  that  you  might  be  matured  in 
mind.  Rely  upon  your  own  powers,  and  lean  not  for  support  upon 
the  falling  bodies  of  others." 

M  Ay,  but  is  it  no  merit  in  me  that  I  have  avoided  the  errors  into 
which  others  have  fallen?  and  though  my  loss  is  not  their  gain,  indi- 
vidually considered,  yet  is  it  not  to  be  accounted  the  greater  merit  to 
have  gone  right,  where  so  many  have  gone  wrong?" 

44  True,  Man  !  in  that  you  have  shown  wisdom,  and  for  that  I  have 
given  you  ample  credit,  as  you  observe.  Yret,  wisdom  is  so  costly  and 
precious  a  jewel,  that  but  a  ray  sent  forth  from  it  outvalues  all  the 
concentrated  beams  of  pride  and  worldly  glory.  You  have  passed 
through  troubles,  and  your  spirit  has  not  been  broken  down,  but  in 
the  issue  elevated  and  exalted.  If  every  opportunity,  for  which  you 
are  my  debtor,  has  not  been  improved  as  it  might  have  been — yet  you 
have  done  well,  though  others  may  have  done  better.  Some  have  been 
lost,  and  you  must  have  been  more  than  mortal  not  to  have  suffered 
some  to  pass  by  unimproved  ;  and  fortunate  is  it  for  you  at  this  hour 
that  these  were  in  your  more  juvenile  days." 

"  You  took  from  me  the  wife  of  my  bosom — O  !  what  can  I  have 
gained  by  that  loss  ?" 

"  I  gave  her  to  thee,  and  I  took  her  away.  So  far  we  are  even. 
But  you  have  been  the  gainer.  Look  !  have  I  not  passed  much  to  your 
credit  on  that  score  ?  Were  not  your  thoughts,  before  I  called  her 
away,  centred  on  the  earth,  and  did  I  not  raise  them  to  heaven?  What 
possession  of  earth,  though  but  little  inferior  in  beauty  to  angels,  will 
you  weigh  against  an  inheritance  in  the  realms  of  bliss,  where  you 
will  again  meet  your  partner  ?  I  stole  her  from  your  bosom,  it  is  true; 
but  did  I  not  plant  principles  there,  which  have  since  sprung  up  and 
imparted  a  new  existence  to  your  soul — principles  that  will  outlive  the 
perishing  tabernacle  of  clay  that  encloses  them?  Sorrow  you  have 
known  by  this  bereavement ;  but  you  came  forth  from  the  trial  like  gold 
from  the  furnace." 
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"  But  you  might  have  spared  my  only  boy,  just  budding  into  loveli- 
ness ami  beauty  ?" 

"  Blame  not  my  actions;  I  do  the  will  of  One  higher  than  us  all. 
He  was  cut  down  ere  the  temptations  of  the  world  lured  him  astray 
from  the  paths  of  virtue— ere  the  blast  of  the  world  had  sullied  his  pure 
spirit.  You  are  a  gainer  by  these  losses,  and  1  have  given  you  much 
credit  in  my  Ledger  on  their  account." 

"  You  have  temptations  innumerable  against  me; — it  ia  like  lending 
me  false  coin." 

"  Yes!"  he  replied,  "  and  you  may  be  thankful  that  you  have  resisted 
so  many  of  them — and  enabled  me  to  give  you  so  much  credit  therefor 
They  are  no  base  coin,  but  the  true  touchstones  of  the  soul — the  testa 
of  its  purity.  In  resisting  these  consists  true  merit — in  such  curbing* 
of  the  spirit,  in  such  checking  of  the  weak  part  of  your  nature,  you 
have  come  off  conqueror  many  times  and  oft,  and  in  this  have  shown 
yourself  superior  to  thousands  who  have  borne  the  names  of  philoso- 
phers and  sages.  I  have  given  you  chances  to  err,  but  you  turned  away 
from  them;  and,  instead  of  you  being  my  debtor,  1  have  become  yours. 
Greatness  consists  as  much  in  avoiding  errors,  that  have  been  commit- 
ted by  men  since  the  world  begun,  as  in  doing  great  actions." 

"  You  took  from  me  all  my  fortune — the  accumulated  earnings  of 
years  of  toil,  labor,  and  suffering." 

"  Suffering  !  Honor  not  with  that  name  the  rubs  which  you  get  in 
the  war  for  riches.  You  were  reduced  from  affluence  to  poverty  :  was 
not  your  soul  wrapped  up  in  the  love  of  gain  ?  Were  not  riches  your 
god — your  idol  ?  Did  not  you  often  take  from  others,  that  you  might 
enrich  yourself?  I  gave  you  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  lesson  of  pru- 
dence and  wisdom  ;  but  it  passed  by  unimproved.  You  went  on,  from 
day  to  day,  adding  to  your  almost  exhausted  stock — and  had  I  not 
taken  from  you  what  was  dearer  even  than  life,  you  would  tremble  now 
at  my  account  against  you." 

"  I  am  content,"  I  exclaimed  ;  "  you  have  dealt  fairly  with  me. 
Strike  the  balance  ;  if  it  goes  against  me,  I  am  undone — the  fault  be 
at  my  own  door  !" 

"  It  is  done  ! — I  thought  it  not ;  I  am  your  debtor  to  a  very  small 
amount  !" 

"  /  then  am  the  I>un  !  Pray  take  your  own  Time, — if  you  please  ; 
pass  the  balance  to  my  credit  on  the  new  page." 

"  No !  I  must  begin  again  square.  Here  is  my  note,  payable  in 
Eternity.  When  presented,  I  will  be  there  to  take  it  up.  It  is  for  a 
small  sum  ;  but  by  the  time  it  becomes  due,  when  you,  and  the  nation 
of  which  you  are  a  part,  are  no  more,  it  will  be  trebled,  billions  of 
times,  and  out-value  all  the  possessions  of  this  world."  So  saying,  he 
shut  up  his  Day-Book  and  Ledger,  clasped  and  shouldered  them,  and 
vanished  like  a  ghost  at  twilight. 

•  •  •  • 
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HAPPINESS   MORE  DEPENDENT  ON  OURSELVES   THAN  OUR 

CONDITION. 
Illuitrated  in  a  Dialogue  between  Justin  Macario  and  Alexander  Uden. 

Mr.  Macario  was  born  to  a  competent  though  not  a  very  affluent 
fortune.  His  immediate  parents  had  been  more  distinguished  for  their 
personal  worth,  than  their  pedigree,  or  their  pecuniary  possessions. 
They  were  frugal  and  industrious,  cheerful  in  their  temper,  rich  in 
each  other,  happy  in  their  children,  beloved  by  their  neighbors,  and 
respected  through  the  widest  circles  of  their  acquaintance.  The  edu- 
cation of  their  family  had  been  a  primary  object  of  their  •  attention. 
In  this  they  had  been  judicious  and  Successful.  The  influence  of  their 
own  example  and  conversation,  and  a  domestic  library,  consisting  of 
three  or  four  hundred  volumes  of  well-selected  books,  had  been  the 
principal  means  of  forming  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  which  was 
the  number  of  their  children,  to  all  they  could  expect,  and  almost 
every  thing  they  could  desire.  They  became  fond  of  reading  and 
study,  curious  about  every  thing  most  deserving  of  their  attention,  in 
nature  and  art,  rich  in  solid  information,  sound  in  judgement,  deli- 
cate in  taste,  refined  in  feeling,  and  correct  in  all  their  practical  habits. 
From  nature  they  had  inherited  very  different  tempers,  from  the  most 
sedate  or  phlegmatic  to  the  most  lively  ;  but  this  diversity  was  so  clearly 
understood  by  the  parents,  and  so  wisely  directed,  that  it  contributed 
much  to  their  domestic  enjoyment.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  indeed, 
no  person  of  sensibility  could  have  passed  an  evening  in  this  happy 
group  without  being  charmed  by  the  mingled  effusions  of  innocent 
gaiety,  good  humor,  and  good  sense,  from  which  they  derived  mutual 
satisfaction. 

On  quitting  the  scenes  of  his  early  days,  Justin  Macario  did  not  forget 
the  lessons  he  had  learned  beneath  his  paternal  roof.  He  had  seen, 
he  had  gathered,  he  had  tasted,  the  fruits  of  virtue  too  long,  and  enjoy- 
ed them  too  much,  to  think  of  abandoning  the  immortal  principles, 
from  which  alone  they  can  spring.  He  persevered,  therefore,  in  the 
habits  he  had  commenced.  He  was  conscientiously  active,  methodical 
in  the  distribution  of  his  lime,  and  temperate  in  every  self-indulgence, 
which  did  not  consist  in  the  exercise  of  his  intellectual  powers,  or 
moral  feelings.  Though  devoted  to  no  profession,  he  usually  employed 
five  hours  in  a  day  in  reading  or  philosophic  investigation.  He  had  a 
speculative  acquaintance  with  almost  every  art,  and  many  useful  inven- 
tions of  different  kinds  originated  in  the  hints,  which  his  penetrating 
eye  and  comprehensive  mind  enabled  him  to  suggest.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  Mr.  Macario  was  married  to  an  amiable  and  intelligent 
lady  in  the  town  of  Amcnia,  with  whom  he  received,  as  a  part  of  her 
dowry,  a  farm,  sufficient  to  afford  him  every  convenience  and  gratifica- 
tion to  be  derived  from  such  a  source,  but  not  so  large  as  to  embarrass 
him  with  excessive  care.  In  the  neighborhood  he  found  a  man  of  very 
different  habits  from  his  own,  w  ith  whom  he  could  not  avoid  some  con- 
nexion, and  of  whom  it  may  be  expedient  to  give  a  brief  account. 

Alexander  Uden,  the  neighbor  mentioned  above,  was  eight  or  ten 
years  older  than  Mr.  Macario.    He  lived  on  a  large  estate,  which  he 
had  inherited  from  his  father.    His  natural  understanding  was  by  no 
vol.  vi.  58 
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means  deficient,  nor  was  there  any  thing  unpromising  in  his  native 
temper.  His  unfortunate  habits  all  originated  in  neglect  or  indulgence. 
His  father  had  been  too  much  engrossed  in  business  to  pay  any  other 
attention  to  his  children  than  what  related  to  their  sumptuary  habits, 

and  his  mother  had  been  equally  devoted  to  those  frivolities  of  fashion- 
able life,  which  are  incompatible  with  the  common  duties  of  a  mother. 
In  this  situation  the  children  had  been  left,  from  their  eatliest  years,  to 
their  own  inclinations,  or  to  any  influence  which  might  be  exerted 
upon  them;  to  a  thousand  contradictory  influences,  indeed,  from  which 
the  best  results  to  be  expected  are  no  character  at  all.  What  they 
wished  for,  they  took  without  permission,  obtained  from  the  listless 
indulgence  of  their  mother,  or  were  denied  from  the  caprice  of  the 
moment,  or  for  reasons  which  were  too  seldom  urged  to  produce  any 
good  effect.  Their  time  was  at  their  own  disposal.  When  they  chose 
to  spend  a  day  in  idleness  or  sport,  they  remained  at  home,  or  rambled 
about  the  streets  or  the  fields  ;  and  when  it  suited  their  humor,  they 
went  to  school,  but  were  rarely  disposed  to  spend  three  hours  in  dili- 
gent study,  or  in  quiet  submission  to  any  authority.  Of  course,  they 
were  no  scholars.  Of  all  the  tine  arts  they  were  as  ignorant  as  the 
children  of  the  peasant  or  the  clown  ;  while,  in  the  essentials  of  a  com- 
mon education,  they  were  inferior  to  most  of  those,  whom  they  despised 
for  their  humble  birth.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say,  thai  they  had  few  of  those  domestic  enjoyments,  which 
render  home  inviting.  They  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  strong  ties, 
which  should  bind  together  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters, 
rendering  the  happiness  of  each  the  joy  of  all.  If  they  did  not  fall 
into  lasting  contentions,  there  was  some  reason  to  suspect  it  was  because 
they  had  not  spirit  enough  to  commence  a  quarrel,  or  stability  to  con- 
tinue it. 

The  principal  employments  of  Alexander  Uden,  after  he  attained  to 
the  stature  of  a  man,  were  hunting,  fishing,  gaming,  and  an  occasional 
ball  or  ride.  His  reading  amounted  to  little  more  than  a  glance  at  a 
daily  paper,  and  now  and  then  a  popular  novel.  His  valuable  farm 
had  no  attractions  for  him.  In  regard  to  all  kinds  of  business,  indeed, 
he  was  profoundly  ignorant,  both  of  their  principles  and  of  their  prac- 
tical details. 

About  ten  years  before  Mr.  Macario  established  himself  in  Amenia, 
the  negative  man,  described  above,  had  married  a  woman  very  much 
like  himself;  and  in  a  few  years  was  surrounded  by  four  or  five  chil- 
dren, growing  up  in  the  very  habits  and  prospect?,  which  might  be 
expected  from  the  influence  of  parents,  who  were  equally  ignorant  and 
reckless  of  their  most  sacred  duties.  How  little  happiness  he  enjoyed 
will  appear  from  the  following  dialogue,  which  took  place  in  the  study 
of  Mr.  Macario,  five  or  six  years  after  he  and  Mr.  Uden  became  fellow 
townsmen . — 


Mr.  Macario.    Good  morning,  Mr.  Uden. 

Mr.  Uden.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Macario.  What  a  delightful  day, 
at  last,  and  what  horrid  weather  we  have  had  !  Have  you  not  been 
tired  to  death  by  the  storm  ?  For  my  part,  I  have  been  shut  up  three 
or  four  days,  so  that  I  could  neither  hunt,  nor  fisb,  nor  ride,  nor  walk, 
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nor  sec  any  mortal  out  of  my  own  house,  unless  it  were  some  dripping 
wretch  passing  along  the  streets.  How  have  you  lived  through  these 
everlasting  rains  and  piercing  winds  ' 

Mr.  Macario.  It  has  indeed  hcen  a  remarkable  storm  ;  but,  in  the 
kind  providence  of  God,  I  have  been  exempted  from  all  exposure,  be- 
yond what  is  desirable  for  its  happy  effects ;  and,  in  one  way  or 
another,  I  have  contrived  to  be  tolerably  comfortable. 

Mr.  Uden.  Happy  effects  of  exposure !  Tolerably  comfortable  in 
such  a  storm  !  I  have  heard  of  something,  called  philosophy,  which  is 
said  to  render  a  man  happy  in  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances ; 
but  I  have  no  conception  what  that  philosophy  is,  or  where  it  is  to  be 
found.  My  experience  teaches  me  that  rain  is  rain,  and  wind  is  wind, 
and  pain  is  pain,  and  will  be  so  in  spite  of  every  thing  I  can  do.  What 
is  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  dismal,  I  cannot  make  cheerful  and 
pleasant,  contrive  as  much  as  I  will.  What  is  in  its  very  nature  empty, 
I  cannot  fill ;  nor  can  I  imagine  fountains  of  pleasure,  where  I  sec 
nothing  but  vacuity. 

Mr.  Macario.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Uden,  imagination  alone  cannot  create 
any  thing  very  substantial  ;  nor  can  a  momentary  effort  change  the 
nature  of  things,  or  invert  the  relations  they  bear,  one  to  another ;  but 
the  sources  of  enjoyment  are  many  and  various,  and  when  we  are 
occasionally  debarred  from  one,  we  may  have  free  access  to  another, 
which  is  equally  pure  and  satisfactory.  Yes,  with  a  little  attention, 
perhaps,  we  might  discover  many  a  hidden  fountain,  far  preferable  to 
any  we  have  yet  tasted,  flowing  with  pleasures  more  copious,  more 
constant,  and  in  every  way  more  valuable. 

Mr  Uden.  It  may  be  so,  but  it  is  all  a  riddle  to  me.  We  have  a 
natural  love  for  freedom.  We  like  to  go  and  come  when  we  please,  and 
do  what  we  please.  So  long  as  we  are  free,  it  is  pleasant  enough  to 
sleep  on  the  brightest  morning  of  May,  and  to  sit  or  saunter  in  the 
house  all  the  rest  of  the  day  ;  but  we  hate  to  think  that  we  must  be 
mere  stumps  or  stones.  In  such  a  storm  as  we  have  had,  home  be- 
comes a  jail,  little  better  than  a  dungeon.  If  we  look  at  the  windows, 
they  are  as  dark  as  if  they  were  covered  with  sackcloth ;  and  if  we 
try  to  open  a  door,  it  is  so  swelled  with  the  dampness  that  it  might  as 
well  be  barred  with  irons,  like  any  other  prison.  I  have  no  patience 
with  such  things.    They  are  all  tedious  and  tormenting. 

Mr.  Macario.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Uden,  there  is  a  difference  between 
this  morning,  and  those  of  the  last  three  or  four  days ;  and  yet,  I  have 
passed  those  three  or  four  days  very  comfortably.  Indeed,  they  have 
not  seemed  long.  So  far  has  the  necessary  confinement  been  from 
every  thing  tedious,  that  I  have  voluntarily  devoted  three  hours  this 
morning  to  my  book,  amid  all  the  charms  of  nature  inviting  me 
abroad.  True,  I  have  indulged  myself  in  a  walk  of  two  hours,  and 
enjoyed  it  much. 

Mr.  Uden.  I  suppose,  then,  your  book  has  rendered  you  insensible 
to  every  thing  unpleasant  during  the  storm.  I  wish  it  was  so  with 
me ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  how  it  should  be.  I  have  little  taste  for 
reading,  and  none  at  all  for  study.  My  parents  took  no  care  of  my 
education,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  mend  it.  I  like  a  novel  now  and 
then ;  but  Scott  is  dead,  and  there  is  nobody  else  that  has  got  his 
name  up  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  buy  his  books,  and  much 
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less  to  read  them.  I  take  a  daily  paper,  but  there  is  nothing  interest- 
ing in  that ;  no  battles,  no  cholera,  no  steam-boats  burnt  or  blown  up, 
for  a  month  past ;  no  failures,  unless  it  be  of  some  farmer  or  mechanic; 
nothing  which  any  one  cares  for. 

Mr.  Macario.  From  your  own  account  of  yourself,  Mr.  Uden,  I 
think  your  reading  must  be  somewhat  dry ;  but  where  is  your  wife, 
and  what  are  your  children  doing  ?  Can  you  not  derive  entertain- 
ment from  them?  Do  they  not  make  you  forget,  for  hours  together, 
whether  it  rains  or  shines? 

Mr.  Uden.  It  is  true,  there  is  some  comfort  in  a  wife.  Among 
other  pleasant  things,  she  may  amuse  one  for  a  few  minutes,  now  and 
then ;  but  who  can  think  of  being  confined  to  such  a  source  of  enjoy- 
ment for  several  days  together,  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  sit  and  look 
at  her,  and  hear  her  say  the  same  things  fitly  times  over,  which  are 
hardly  worth  hearing  once.  It  is  like  trying  to  draw  wine  forever 
from  the  same  cask,  and  to  pour  it  from  a  bottle,  when  it  has  been 
turned  up-side-down  for  an  hour. 

Mr.  Macario.  I  make  no  great  pretensions  to  gallantry  ;  but  I  must 
beg  the  privilege  of  saying  a  few  words  in  defence  of  Mrs.  Uden. 
From  the  acquaintance  1  have  had  with  her,  I  cannot  think  your 
insinuations  do  her  full  justice.  It  cannot  be,  that  her  funds  of  agree- 
able, not  to  say  useful,  conversation,  are  so  speedily  exhausted,  as  your 
expressions  would  imply.  At  least,  she  seems  to  have  so  much  of 
good  feeling,  and  so  many  pleasant  ways  of  making  it  apparent,  as 
must  serve  to  cheer  the  gloominess  of  home,  under  all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  protracted  storm.  Indeed,  I  cannot  imagine,  that  a  man  of 
your  sense  and  discretion  would  have  formed  the  marriage  connexion 
with  so  empty  a  thing,  as  could  not  afford  him  satisfaction  amid  the 
common  privations  of  a  storm,  or  a  winter.  Besides,  you  have  four  or 
five  children,  in  the  most  engaging  seasons  of  life.  Have  you  no 
interest  in  them, — do  they  not  amuse  your  leisure, — do  they  not  give 
such  employment  to  many  a  serious  hour,  to  many  a  long  day,  as 
makes  it  appear  too  short  for  its  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Uden.  I  don't  know.  My  children  are  sometimes  pleasant 
enough.  When  the  weather  is  fair,  I  see  and  hear  very  little  of  them. 
If  I  am  at  home,  they  are  rambling  abroad,  or  are  sometimes  at  school; 
and  when  they  are  at  home,  I  am  generally  out  of  hearing :  but  in  a 
storm,  that  confines  us  for  days  within  the  same  narrow  walls,  O  what 
a  bedlam !  One  minute  laughing,  another  crying.  Now  teazing  for 
something  to  eat  or  drink,  and  now  complaining  of  the  uneasiness 
produced  by  excess  ;  now  quarreling,  and  now  raising  five  or  six  voices 
together,  in  tones  sufficient  to  stun  or  distract  any  one,  that  is  not 
deaf!    What  can  I  do? 

Mr.  Macario.  .Do  you  wish  for  advice,  and  do  you  suppose  me 
able  to  give  it  ? 

Mr.  Uden.  Yes, — you  seem  to  be  a  thousand  times  happier  than  I, 
and  I  want  to  know  the  mystery  of  becoming  happy. 

Mr.  Macario.  From  the  experience  of  about  thirty  years,  I  can 
name  with  great  confidence  some  of  the  grand  essentials  of  happiness; 
but  you  will  be  sensible,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  point  them  out  to  a 
friend,  and  it  may  be  a  very  different  thing  to  put  that  friend  in  imme- 
diate possession  of  them.    The  most  substantial  enjoyments  depend  a 
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thousand  times  more  on  our  personal  habits,  than  they  do  on  our  out- 
ward condition,  whether  transient  or  durable.  There  is  a  difference, 
indeed,  between  .sickness  and  health,  poverty  and  riches,  tbul  weather 
and  fair,  and  a  thousand  other  things  comprised  in  the  lot  of  hie;  but 
there  is  a  much  greater  difference  in  the  minds  of  men,  in  the  power 
or  disposition  to  accommodate  themselves  to  those  passing  events, 
which  will  have  their  course,  and  which  may  be  quietly  borne,  if  they 
cannot  be  converted  into  sources  of  pleasure.  To  use,  then,  the 
frankness  you  have  invited,  I  must  tell  you,  Mr.  Uden,  that  you  want 
employment.  You  want  an  object  of  pursuit,  that  is  worthy  of  your 
active  mind  ;  something  which  shall  take  the  lead  in  all  you  do,  and 
think,  and  feel  ;  something  that  shall  be  first  in  your  mind  when  you 
wake,  ami  last  when  you  close  your  eyes  in  sleep  ;  something,  which, 
in  the  progress  of  execution,  shall  flow  on  with  the  current  of  time, 
distinguishing,  in  a  sensible  manner,  each  year,  and  month,  and  day  ; — 
and  that  something  should  be,  to  do  all  the  good  in  your  power  ;  to 
make  every  creature,  whether  man  or  beast,  as  happy  as  may  be. 
With  this  view,  you  would  do  well  to  distribute  every  day  into  several 
portions,  to  be  employed  in  different  ways  for  the  promotion  of  your 
great  design.  This  will  render  each  day,  at  the  same  time,  more 
useful  and  more  happy.  There  are  some  kinds  of  business  w  inch  we 
cannot  pursue  many  hours  together,  without  fatigue  ;  but,  w  ith  a 
judicious  appropriation  of  time,  we  may  spend  fifteen  hours  in  a  day, 
not  only  w  ithout  weariness,  but  with  a  degree  of  pleasure,  unspeakably 
surpassing  all,  that  could  be  derived  horn  dissipation  or  inaction.  If 
you  wish  to  avoid  the  tedium,  of  which  you  have  beeu  complaining  ; 
if  you  would  have  a  never-failing  source  of  entertainment  in  those 
seasons  which  must  otherwise  be  dreary  indeed  ;  I  would  advise  you 
to  cultivate  a  taste  for  reading.  That  I  may  not  task  you  at  first  too 
severely,  I  would  say,  appropriate  for  the  first  month,  one  hour  in  a 
day  to  books, — to  books  of  solid  information  or  elevated  sentiment, 
which  may  serve  to  give  order,  vivacity,  and  strength  to  the  mind,  and 
furnish  it  with  resources  for  the  emergencies  of  life;  and  let  this  hour 
be  as  exclusively  devoted  to  that  purpose,  as  you  ever  gave  fifteen 
minutes  to  a  meal.  For  the  second  month,  let  two  hours,  for  the 
third,  three  hours,  and  from  that  lime  forward,  four  hours  every  day, 
be  your  inviolable  rule  ;  a  rule,  which  nothing  but  imperious  duty  or 
uncontrolable  circumstances  shall  be  allowed  to  infringe.  Situated 
as  you  generally  are,  you  cannot  say  you  have  not  leisure  for  this. 
You  can  hardly  say  that  you  have  not  six  or  eight  hours  in  the  twenty- 
four,  w  hich  hang  heavily  upon  you.  Let  one  half  of  your  reading  be 
accomplished  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  half  in  company  with 
that  bosom-friend,  whose  presence  may  give  increasing  interest  to  the 
pages,  while  she  partakes  in  the  improvement  they  afford  :  and  whose 
convenience  you  will,  therefore,  consult,  in  respect  to  the  hours  to  be 
assigned  to  this  purpose.  Pursue  this  plan  for  a  few  years,  and  apply 
the  rest  of  your  time  in  a  judicious  manner  to  the  private  and  social 
pursuits,  which,  in  their  turn,  may  claim  attention,  and  I  venture  to 
predict,  that  both  you  and  your  family  will  enjoy  more  in  a  foul  day, 
than  you  now  do  in  a  fair  one.  Your  children  now  vex  you  with  their 
noisej  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do  ;  nothing  but  noise  to 
enjoy.    Their  minds  arc  vacant;  their  taste  for  durable  pleasures 
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unformed.  It  is  in  your  power  to  aid  them  unspeakably  in  tracing 
out  those  sources  of  enjoyment,  which,  though  flowing  beside  their 
path,  they  have  never  yet  seen.  Furnish  them  with  books  suited  to 
their  age  and  condition.  Read  those  books  yourself.  Mark  the  more 
interesting  parts.  Make  it  an  amusement  every  day  to  talk  of  them, 
to  hear  your  children  read  them ;  to  hear  their  remarks,  and  enter 
into  their  feelings.  A  few  hundred  dollars  are  a  matter  of  little  con- 
sideration with  you.  Subscribe,  among  other  things,  for  Audubon's 
Ornithology.  This  would  be  a  perpetual  source  of  entertainment, 
which  may  be  resorted  to  for  a  day  or  an  hour,  as  the  case  may 
require, — which  will  introduce  them  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  king- 
doms of  nature,  where  they  will  be  too  much  engaged  with  the  objects 
around  them,  to  regard  either  wind  or  storm. 

Mr.  Uden.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Macario,  for  your  advice.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  your  sincerity.  It  appears  in  every  look  and  accent.  Some- 
times I  am  convinced  and  almost  persuaded  ;  but  there  is  something 
mysterious  in  the  matter.  It  is  wonderful  what  things  some  will  con- 
trive to  make  happiness  of.  There  is  Mrs.  Mayo,  who,  if  we  may 
judge  by  appearance,  finds  a  paradise  in  the  confinement  of  a  parlor 
for  a  whole  winter.  I  have  been  there  when  the  snow  was  flying 
enough  to  stop  one's  breath,  and  seen  the  mantel-piece  and  the  corners 
of  the  room  set  off  with  roses  and  hyacinths  in  blossom,  on  which  she 
was  doting  with  the  greatest  fondness.  I  cannot  doubt  she  was  happy 
in  looking  at  them,  and  in  snuffing  the  little  fragrance  they  afforded  ; 
but  still  it  seems  to  me  there  is  something  whimsical,  something 
unnatural,  in  this  enjoyment.  Why  attempt  to  reverse  the  great  laws 
of  creation,  and  turn  stubborn  winter  into  summer?  Mrs.  Mayo  had 
better  pay  that  attention  to  her  husband  and  children,  which  she 
spends  in  watering  her  plants,  and  rescuing  them  from  the  rightful 
dominion  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Macario.  I  shall  never  justify  any  lady  in  devoting  that  time 
or  care  to  flowers,  which  is  required  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
conjugal  and  parental  duties,  or  any  kind  office  of  social  life;  but, 
from  my  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Mayo,  neither  her  children  nor  hus- 
band will  charge  her  with  any  neglect.  On  the  contrary,  they  carry 
with  them,  wherever  they  go,  the  most  indubitable  evidence  of  her 
attention, — neat  apparel  and  cheerful  faces.  Besides,  Mr.  Mayo  is  a 
man  of  such  refined  taste,  that  he  sympathizes  in  all  the  labors  and 
feelings  of  his  wife,  with  respect  to  her  plants  and  flowers.  In  all  the 
varieties  of  important  business,  which  employ  ten  or  twelve  hours,  he 
finds  leisure  every  day  to  notice  the  progress  of  every  flower  and  every 
bud.  Nor  do  I  conceire  that  there  is  any  thing  absurd  in  such  a 
taste.  It  is  true,  nature  does  not  produce  her  flowery  landscapes  amid 
the  snows  of  winter;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that,  if  we  let  nature  take 
her  course  in  every  thing,  we  must  abandon  a  multitude  of  other  grat- 
ifications,— yea,  many  things  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  necessaries  of  life.  We  do  not  find  roasted  turkies  running 
about  in  readiness  for  the  table.  Our  vegetables,  as  they  come  from 
the  hand  of  nature,  are  neither  boiled  nor  baked.  Our  boots,  our 
coats,  our  hats,  do  not  grow  in  the  form  in  which  we  wear  them. 
We  do  not  dig  our  time-pieces  from  the  mine,  and  immediately  put 
them  into  our  pockets.   All  these  things,  and  ten  thousand  more,  must 
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be  discarded  as  unnatural,  if  the  objection  be  admitted  against  the 
cultivation  of  domestic  flowers  in  winter.  Besides,  a  taste  for  the 
beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  summer  gardeu,  is  confessedly  natural ; 
and  it  is  equally  natural  for  us  to  desire  a  supply  of  gratifying  objects 
for  those  scenes  and  seasons,  which  are  most  deficient.  To  all  this 
we  may  add,  that,  for  our  personal  comfort,  we  naturally  wish  to  have 
our  parlors  sufficiently  warm,  to  keep  the  tenderest  plant  from  freez- 
ing. What,  then,  becomes  of  this  objection  against  one  of  the  most 
commendable  amusements  of  our  wives  and  daughters  ? 

Mr.  Udm.  I  believe,  Mr.  Macario,  I  must  give  up  this  point ;  but 
what  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Low  ?  He  wears  the  appearance  of  a  happy 
man  ;  but  he  seems  to  make  it  out  of  nothing, — or  rather,  out  of  such 
things  as  would  make  other  men  wretched.  He  scarcely  sees  the 
news  once  a  week.  He  has  not,  perhaps,  a  dozen  books  iu  his  house; 
and  if  he  bad  a  thousand,  he  would  have  no  time  to  read  them. 
Summer  and  winter,  fair  weather  and  foul,  he  and  his  boys  are  per- 
petually delving;  nor  has  he  any  thing  better  in  prospect  for  himself 
or  his  children,  but  to  work  from  morning  to  evening,  as  long  as  they 
Jive,  and  that  for  a  bare  subsistence.  Yet,  this  man  is  always  the 
same, — amid  the  flames  of  a  meridian  sun,  amid  the  chills  of  a  bitter 
east  wind,  amid  a  blustering  snow  or  drenching  rain,  I  have  heard 
him  sing  or  whistle,  as  if  all  things  were  just  as  he  would  have  them. 
Must  he  not  be  very  insensible  ?  Can  he  be  capable  of  real  en- 
joyment? 

Mr.  Macario.  I  have  recommended  books  to  you,  Mr.  Uden,  and 
I  would  now  particularly  suggest,  that  one  of  those  books  should  be  a 
simple  treatise  on  logic ;  for  your  arguments  seem  to  be  taken  up  at 
random.  The  case  of  Mr.  Low  is  precisely  to  my  purpose, — proving, 
as  far  as  any  one  example  can  prove,  that  happiness  depends  more  on 
ourselves  than  it  does  on  fortune,  or  any  concurrence  of  outward 
events.  He  is,  indeed,  a  laborious  man ;  but  from  early  and  invariable 
habit,  his  labor  has  become  rather  an  amusement,  than  a  task. 
Rising  every  day  with  the  dawn,  and  pursuing  from  hour  to  hour  a 
well-digested  plan,  he  is  never  in  haste,  and  never  goes  beyond  his 
strength  ;  but,  while  he  does  more  than  other  men,  the  evening  finds 
him  almost  as  vigorous  and  fresh  as  the  morning.  With  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  weather  and  season,  too,  he  has  been  familiar  from  his 
childhood, — with  wet  and  drought,  wind  and  calm,  heat  and  cold. 
These,  however,  he  is  so  far  from  regarding  as  interfering  with  his 
comfort,  that  he  is  rather  disposed  to  hail  them,  as  old  and  tried 
friends,  who,  in  all  their  seeming  severity,  have  given  a  firmness  to 
his  nerves  and  muscles,  and  a  fortitude  to  his  mind,  which  not  only 
exempt  him  from  all  imaginary  woes,  but  render  him  superior  to  many 
real  troubles,  endured  by  others.  His  books,  though  not  so  few  as 
you  may  think,  would  doubtless  be  thought  undeserving  of  the  name 
of  a  library  ;  still  they  are  good  books,  and  may  well  be  read,  again  • 
and  again,  not  only  by  the  honest  farmer,  but  by  the  proudest  scholar 
in  the  land.  You  mistake,  too,  in  supposing  he  has  so  little  time  for 
reading.  In  the  judicious  application  of  his  time  and  strength,  he 
finds  several  hours  every  day  for  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  the 
mind ;  and  one  day  in  seven  he  gives  up  more  entirely  to  these  noble 
employments,  than  he  devotes  any  other  day  to  manual  labor.  With 
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all  his  apparent  roughness,  he  has  an  active  mind  and  a  feeling  heart. 
I  have  seen  his  cheek  instantly  color  on  the  slightest  reflection  upon 
his  integrity  ;  I  have  seen  hun  shed  the  tear  of  sympathy  over  the 
sufferings  of  those,  with  whom  he  had  no  immediate  connexion  ;  and 
I  have  seen  his  eve  brighten  with  joy  at  the  prosperity  of  those,  of 
whom  he  had  nothing  to  ask  nor  expect.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Low  is  just 
such  a  man,  as  I  should  suppose  would  be  happy ;  and,  if  we  may 
trust  the  language  of  nature,  he  is  happy. 

Mr.  Udtn.  1  find,  Mr.  Macario,  I  caunot  defend  myself  against 
your  arguments.  1  will  consider  what  you  have  said,  and  I  think  it 
will  have  an  effect  on  my  future  course  ;  but  I  had  almost  forgotten 
the  object  of  my  call.  Will  you  take  a  short  ramble  with  me  this  tine 
morning,  and  entertain  yourself  with  your  musket? 

Mr.  Macario.    What  game  do  you  expect  to  find  ? 

Mr.  Udtn.  Now  and  then  a  squirrel,  perhaps  ;  and,  doubtless,  a 
plenty  of  birds. 

Mr.  Macario.  I  keep  no  such  instrument  in  my  house,  and  through 
my  whole  life  I  never  discharged  one  at  a  living  object. 

Mr.  Udcn.  That  is  wonderful,  indeed,  for  a  man  who  has  been 
thirty  years  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Macario.    Yes,  too  wonderful,  or  at  least  too  rare. 

Mr.  Uden.  In  two  or  three  hours  last  week,  I  killed  ten  sparrows, 
five  bob-a-links,  and  seven  robins. 

Mr.  Macario.  Knough,  I  should  think,  to  satisfy  any  man  ;  but 
what  was  your  motive  ? 

Mr.  Uden.  1  never  thought  much  about  motives.  I  suppose  my 
principal  inducement  was  to  exercise  and  improve  myself  in  sharp- 
shooting. 

Mr.  Macario.    And  what  benefit  will  result  from  that  ? 

Mr.  Udcn.  Why,  you  know  it  is  considered  a  manly  accomplish- 
ment. In  addition  to  this,  it  would  give  me  a  great  advantage,  if  ever 
I  should  be  obliged  to  fight  a  duel,  or  engage  in  the  battles  of  my 
country. 

Mr.  Macario.  As  to  wars  and  duels,  they  are  subjects  of  too  great 
moment  to  be  discussed  for  the  present  ;  but,  supposing  these  things 
to  be  ever  so  justifiable  and  important,  why  may  you  not  acquire  the 
art,  which  is  the  immediate  object,  by  shooting  at  something  which  is 
incapable  of  pleasure  or  pain  ? 

Mr.  Uden.  O!  there  would  be  no  interest  in  firing  at  what  is  already 
dead. 

Mr.  Macario.  And  do  you  feel  no  pain  in  giving  pain  T  no  regret 
in  destroying  the  happiness  of  a  fellow-creature  ? 

Mr.  Uden.  Fellow-creature  !  Do  you  mean  to  call  me  a  brute  ?  a 
quadruped,  or  a  bird? 

Mr.  Macario.  Certainly  not ;  I  meant  no  reproach.  I  do  not  blush 
to  own  myself  a  fellow-creature  to  any  thing,  which  feels,  whether 
beast,  bird,  or  insect.  All  are  members  of  one  great  family  ;  perpet- 
ual objects  of  the  same  parental  care.  The  same  wisdom  and  benefi- 
cence, which  made  me  what  I  am,  formed  also  the  sparrow  and  the 
squirrel  ;  and  we  have  no  better  title  to  any  thing  we  call  our  own, 
than  they  have  to  the  life  and  happiness  the  God  of  nature  has  given 
them.    The  same  Almighty  Power  is  the  guarantee  of  both.  Besides 
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all  this,  a  great  proportion  of  every  civilized  community  participate  in 
the  joys  and  pains  of  inferior  creatures,  and  especially  in  those,  which 
are  expressed  by  clear  indications.  You  hear  the  robin  sing  on  that 
tree.  It  is  one  of  a  family  which,  for  these  four  summers,  have  made 
those  branches  their  happy  home  ;  and  I  would  rather  give  my  best 
horse  to  any  one,  who  would  not  abuse  him,  than  have  those  birds 
destroyed  or  frightened  away.  I  love  my  books;  and  still  I  would 
sooner  give  up,  for  three  months,  my  whole  library,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Bible,  than  forego  the  music,  the  sports,  and  the 
entertaining  labors  of  those  birds.  I  love  my  cherries,  and  other  small 
fruits ;  but  not  so  well  as  the  songs  they  procure  me  from  many  a  feath- 
ered minstrel.  I  love  the  harmony  of  human  voices ;  but  it  does  not 
penetrate  my  heart  like  those  notes  of  the  robin,  which  mingle  with 
the  fragrance  and  the  smiling  beams  of  the  dawn,  and  seem  to  be 
inspired  by  the  immediate  breath  of  heaven.  * 

Mr.  Uden.  Depend  on  it,  Mr.  Macario,  I  shall  not  kill  your  birds, 
nor  any  that  are  likely  to  visit  your  grounds,  or  greet  you  in  your  com- 
mon walks,  or  rides.  I  "suppose,  however,  you  will  not  object  to  my 
killing  mischievous  animals,  whether  they  creep,  or  run,  or  fly. 

Mr.  Macario.  You  must  be  cautious  that,  in  taking  this  latitude, 
you  kill  no  mischievous  men,  women,  or  children  :  but  to  be  serious, 
it  is  no  very  easy  thing  to  determine  what  birds,  on  the  whole,  are 
injurious  to  man.  Some  of  our  most  observing  gardeners  contend, 
that  those,  which  appear  most  obnoxious,  do  much  more  good  than 
harm,  in  destroying  those  vermin,  which  might  otherwise  devour  the 
tender  fruits  of  the  earth.  However  this  may  be,  the  apology  will  not 
extend  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  which  derive  their  support  from 
the  immediate  hand  of  nature,  and  not  from  the  labor  of  man. 

Mr.  Uden.  I  have  another  argument  to  urge.  You  were  just  recom- 
mending to  me  Mr.  Audubon's  Ornithology.  Is  this  consistent  with  all 
you  have  said  ?  Mr.  Audubon,  you  know,  is  one  of  the  greatest  fowl- 
ers of  the  age ;  and,  as  I  understand,  a  great  part  if  not  the  whole  of 
his  draughts  and  descriptions  are  taken  from  birds,  which  he  had  him- 
self killed.    How  will  you  put  these  things  together? 

Mr.  Macario.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Audubon  has  killed  a  great  variety  of 
birds.  He  has  traversed  with  his  musket,  the  most  extensive  wilds  in 
many  different  countries ;  but  he  has  levied  no  wanton  war  on  the 
feathered  tribes.  He  limits  the  work  of  destruction  to  his  particular 
object,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  tenderest  sympathies. 
Those,  who  are  familiar  with  his  representations,  will  probably  be 
among  the  last  to  sport  with  the  lives  of  those  interesting  creatures  ; 
and  probably  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  may  become  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing thousands  and  millions. 

Mr.  Uden.  Well,  you  will  not  deny  that  we  may  destroy  animal  life 
for  the  purpose  of  food.  I  suppose  you  feed  every  day  on  beef,  mut- 
ton, or  some  other  kind  of  meat,  and  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  prove, 
that  the  life  or  happiness  of  a  bird  is  more  sacred  than  that  of  an  ox 
or  a  sheep. 

Mr.  Macario.    I  do,  indeed,  allow  myself  animal  food ;  but  not 
without  painful  regret,  that  any  creature  should  suffer  the  agonies  of 
death  for  the  gratification  of  my  palate,  or  the  maintenance  of  ray 
health  and  strength.    I  see  no  difficulty,  however,  in  making  several 
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important  distinctions,  which  will  be  much  to  my  purpose.  In  the  first 
place,  our  flocks  and  herds  are  indebted  to  us  for  much  of  their  comfort, 
their  support,  their  very  lives.  Without  our  care  and  protection  they 
would  not  be  so  numerous ;  nor  would  they  have  those  regular  supplies 
of  food,  which  save  them  in  many  instances  from  agonizing  hunger, 
and  a  variety  of  other  sufferings.  Hence  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  when  all  things  are  considered,  they  must  be  acknowledged  to 
gain  more  than  they  lose  by  their  subjection  to  our  disposal.  It  is  not 
so  with  the  fowls  of  the  air.  Few  or  none  of  them  receive  any  thing 
from  us,  for  which  their  vital  blood  is  a  bare  compensation.  Secondly, 
there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  reason  for  believing  that  a  sheep  or 
an  ox  enjoys  a  greater,  amount  of  happiness  in  any  given  time,  than  a 
robin  or  a  lark  ;  if  not,  to  obtain  the  same  quantity  of  food  that  would 
be  supplied  by  an  ox  of  a  thousand  weight,  we  OMUt  annihilate  ihree 
or  four  thousand  times  the  amount  of  happiness,  by  feeding  on  those 
birds  to  the  same  extent.  Again,  I  should  forbear  converting  into  food 
the  robins,  who  regale  me  with  their  songs,  on  the  same  principle, 
which  would  withhold  me  from  burning  the  most  valuable  furniture  for 
common  fuel ;  because  they  would  contribute  unspeakably  more  to  my 
happiness  in  another  way. 

Mr.  Uden.  I  will  say  no  more,  and  I  think  I  shall  do  no  more  about 
fowling  or  hunting  ;  but  I  have  been  fond  of  angling.  Do  the  same 
objections  lie  against  that?  I  do  not  often  quote  from  books,  nor  have 
I  read  many  with  sufficient  attention,  to  remember  what  they  say  ;  but 
I  do  recollect,  that  Thomson  describes,  with  apparent  satisfaction,  the 
sport  of  fishing,  and  I  suppose  that  his  Seasons  may  be  regarded  as 
inculcating  good  morals. 

Mr.  Macario.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  the  only  exception.  The 
general  character  of  that  book  is  deservedly  high.  Among  other 
things,  it  contains  the  strongest  animadversions  against  the  abuse  of 
domestic  animals,  and  other  inhabitants  of  fields  and  forests ;  but,  in 
the  instance  you  refer  to,  seems  to  forget  that  fishes  have  feeling.  This 
inconsistency  in  a  poet  like  Thomson  is  to  be  regretted.  Some,  indeed, 
there  are,  who  profess  to  believe  that  the  extinction  of  life  in  the  finny 
tribes  occasions  little  pain,  and  many  seem  to  act  on  this  principle. 
Whether  man,  beast,  or  fish,  suffers  most  in  the  approach  of  death  and 
dissolution,  we  have  no  means  of  determining  ;  but,  to  every  observing 
eye,  the  last  presents  strong  indications  of  anguish,  and  it  is  a  general 
principle,  that  nature  will  not  lie  ;  that  she  has  language  in  the  mutest 
of  her  creatures,  which  may  safely  be  trusted. 

Mr.  Uden.  I  will  trespass  no  longer,  Mr.  Macario,  on  your  time  ;  I 
knew  something  of  your  character  before  ;  but,  in  this  conversation,  I 
have  learned  much  more.  From  several  hints,  I  have  no  doubt  you 
have  an  order  in  the  distribution  of  your  time,  which  I  have  interrupted, 
and  I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  unseasonable  interruption. 

Mr.  Macario.  I  can  easily  excuse  you,  Mr.  Uden.  It  is  true,  I 
have  an  assignment  for  the  first  seven  hours  of  the  day  ;  an  order,  to 
which  I  always  adhere,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  my  own  choice,  and  I 
think  no  person  in  ordinary  health  can  be  happy,  who  does  not  gener- 
ally devote  the  forenoon,  at  least,  to  some  useful' employment.  I  would 
farther  observe,  that  as  society  generally  agree  in  devoting  the  former 
part  of  the  day  to  business  or  study,  and  that  is  unquestionably  the 
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best  suited  to  these  pursuits,  it  seems  desirable,  that,  with  some  una- 
voidable exceptions,  the  rule  should  be  sacredly  regarded.  I  have  been 
gratified,  however,  by  the  ingenuous  feeling  you  have  discovered,  and 
I  assure  you,  sir,  that  the  interruption  will  be  remembered  with  pleas- 
ure; and,  if  you  arc  disposed  to  indulge  the  frankness  of  my  conver- 
sation, I  should  be  happy  to  see  you  at  any  hour  you  may  think  proper. 


GOSSIPING. 

"  Mentis  inopa  lingua  et  rabie*  sterna  loquendi." 

Though  it  has  never  been  either  our  happiness  or  unhappiness 
to  cross  the  Atlantic,  we  shall  not  fear  to  be  contradicted  when 
we  say  that  there  is  no  civilized  people  more  addicted  to  the  habit  of 
gossiping  than  we  Yankees,  and  none  whose  general  character  is 
more  strongly  marked  by  its  effects.  We  read  and  hear  of  the  scan- 
dalous badinage  of  the  polished  society  of  Paris,  and  we  have  the  same 
authority  for  believing  in  the  bold  and  uncompromising  license  of 
speech  which  is  said  to  be  so  much  the  tone  of  the  London  fashion- 
ables ;  but  the  wit,  which  accompanies  the  first,  and  the  fearless  inde- 
pendence of  the  latter,  reconcile  us,  in  some  measure,  to  their  bad 
effects.  The  French  woman  never  slanders  but  in  a  bon  mot,  and 
the  pungency  of  the  satire  is  merged  in  the  relish  of  the  joke,  and 
when  we  observe  the  aristocratic  insolence  with  which  the  English 
fop  pours  forth  his  insinuations,  we  forget  to  censure  in  our  wonder  at 
this  amusing  characteristic  of  the  species. 

But  the  habit,  to  which  our  genteel  society  is  so  unfortunately  in- 
clined, is  very  different,  though  it  seertts  in  part  supported  by  the  ex- 
ample of  these  less  intolerable  nuisances  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
It  is  the  habit  of  making  every  person's  affairs  but  our  own  the  object 
of  minute  inquiry,  and  the  subject  of  conversational  discussion.  It 
would  be  natural  to  seek  its  cause  in  our  democratic  institutions ;  but 
if  we  ascribe  it  to  them,  it  must  be  to  their  perversion,  and  to  their 
very  worst  influence,  and  cannot  be  defended  as  the  legitimate  result 
of  a  system,  whose  object  is  to  secure  independence  to  individuals,  and 
the  enjoyments  of  our  natural  rights,  restrained  as  little  as  possible  by 
the  distinctions  of  society.  Nor  are  the  higher  classes  more  obnoxious 
to  its  persecutions  than  the  lower,  the  more  wealthy  than  the  poorer, 
the  more  talented  than  those  less  so ;  but  all  alike  are  liable  to  the 
inconveniences  of  this  practice,  which  has  not  even  the  excuse  of  a 
jealousy  of  liberty  and  equal  right.  Sympathy  cannot  be  pleaded  in 
its  behalf,  for  it  is  altogether  selfish  in  its  objects  and  influence.  It  has 
no  connection  with  liberal  curiosity,  for  it  is  accompanied  by  the  most 
perfect  indifference  as  to  truth,  and  by  a  total  want  of  thoughtHilness 
or  examination.  There  is,  further,  no  pretence  of  anxiety  to  preserve 
the  moral  tone  of  the  community  pure  by  this  rigid  censorship  of  an 
all-pervading  police  ;  for  never  did  a  gossip  make  a  bad  story  less 
frightful,  nor  a  gloomy  view  of  human  nature  more  cheering.  But, 
perhaps,  we  are  anxious,  by  observing  our  neighbors'  failings  and  their 
consequences,  and  by  representing  them  to  our  friends,  to  learn  a  use- 
ful lesson  ourselves,  and  save  those  whom  we  arc  interested  in  from 
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danger  by  timely  warning.  But  even  this  apology  fails  to  excuse  the 
practice ;  for  not  only  is  a  state  of  society  in  which  our  conduct  is 
regulated  by  the  criticisms  of  the  public,  and  in  which  we  are  made  to 
feel  like  actors  before  a  fickle  and  fastidious  audience,  very  inferior  in 
its  moral  effects  to  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  variations  of  public  senti- 
ment and  a  noble  independence  of  thought  and  action — but  we  do  not 
even  aim  sincerely  at  the  pretended  object.  Else  would  our  anxiety  to 
learn  the  truth  of  what  we  hear  be  greater,  and  our  choice  of  persons 
to  whom  to  pour  out  our  scraps  of  scandal,  hints,  and  suggestions,  be 
more  determined  by  our  real  interest  in  them,  aud  the  importance  of 
their  welfare  to  our  happiness. 

There  is  but  one  ground  on  which  this  habit  may  be  accounted  for. 
A  mind  not  naturally  strong,  and  not  disciplined  by  healthy  exercise 
and  refined  by  cultivation,  will  always  be  engaged  on  subjects  suited 
to  its  present  powers,  and  instead  of  enlarging  its  sphere  of  action  and 
seeking  additional  strength  by  fresh  exertion,  will  ever  be  content  to 
move  in  the  same  small  circle  of  simple  ideas  and  common-places. 
Such  a  mind,  as  it  will  not  encounter  labor  for  its  own  improvement,  so 
it  will  neither,  in  its  search  for  pleasure,  look  beyond  the  scope  of  its 
previous  understanding  and  experience ;  but  for  that  very  reason  will 
bend  itself  with  so  much  the  greater  intensity  to  gather  occupation  aud 
amusement  from  those  subjects  familiar  to  it,  and  with  greater  industry 
will  it  vary  their  forms  and  colors  with  every  diversity  which  the  small 
scope  of  its  vision  will  admit :  and  the  more  numerous  and  the  more 
exalted  the  objects  of  interest  may  be  to  any  mind,  those  of  less  mo- 
ment will  be  relinquished  and  higher  impulses  received.  We  see  the 
truth  of  these  remarks  exemplified  in  small  places,  as  in  country  towns 
and  villages,  where,  more  important  topics  of  interest  being  wanting, 
and  the  generality  of  minds  be^ng  poorly  furnished  with  resources  of 
their  own,  the  attention  of  each  individual  is  occupied  wHh  the  affairs 
of  every  other  inhabitant  of  the  place,  and  every  man's  daily  work, 
and  daily  food,  and  conversation,  becomes  the  subject  of  comment  at 
home  and  abroad.  But  let  a  subject  of  higher  interest  be  proposed  to 
those  people,  and  a  change  ensues.  Let  a  dancing  bear  enter  the 
little  hamlet,  or  a  freshet  sweep  away  their  new  bridge,  and  the  most 
eccentric  stranger  may  follow  his  whims  without  molestation  or  remark. 
In  comparison  with  their  bridge  or  bruin's  feats,  what  is  he  to  them  ? 
I  have  instanced  a  small  village,  because,  when  we  enter  one,  coming 
from  a  crowded  city,  the  pettiness  of  the  practice  becomes  obvious  even 
to  us.  But  it  matters  not  where  we  discover  its  effect,  the  principle  is 
the  same ;  where  proper  food  is  not  given  to  the  mind  it  will  seek  to 
satisfy  its  inborn  cravings  by  more  unhealthy  nutriment ;  but  where  it 
is  under  wholesome  discipline  and  well  furnished  with  resources,  it 
will,  under  all  circumstances,  find  pleasure  and  amusement  in  what 
will  at  the  same  time  strengthen  and  enrich. 

However  far  this  may  go  towards  accounting  for  the  habit  of  gossip- 
ing, it  cannot  excuse  it ;  and  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  there  are 
so  many  and  varied  topics  of  importance,  that  should  interest  all  of 
both  sexes  and  of  every  age  and  rank,  where  the  novelty  of  our  insti- 
tutions, their  success  or  failure,  and  their  immediate  and  wide-spread 
influence  have  so  strong  a  claim  upon  every  mind  capable  of  thought, 
thia  practice  evinces  a  lamentable  vacuity  of  ideas,  and  an  unfortunate 
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want  of  generous  sensibilities  and  exalted  views.  But,  humiliating  as 
the  admission  may  be,  and  mortifying  as  the  suspicion  may  seem,  to 
those  who  have  long  been  accustomed  to  talk  of  the  noble  influence  of 
our  institutions,  and  of  the  generous  expenditure  of  time,  pains,  and 
money,  upon  the  intellectual  culture  of  our  rising  generations,  yet  it 
cannot  but  be  suspected,  and  we  believe  that  a  candid  examination  of 
the  present  state  of  society  will  cause  it  to  be  admitted,  that  this  habit, 
which  we  consider  one  of  the  most  injurious  contracted  by  weak  minds, 
exists  to  a  discouraging  extent. 

Gossiping  has  generally  been  considered  as  the  peculiar  weakness  of 
young  women — for  no  other  reason  that  we  can  assign,  unless  that,  at 
that  certain  and  most  indefinitely  definite  period  of  life,  ladies  are  sup- 
posed to  be  occupied  in  forming  plans  and  building  castles  for  future 
happiness.  In  them,  then,  the  neglect  of  their  minds  and  of  the  form- 
ation of  substantial  characters  may  fairly  be  presumed,  and  their  in- 
terest in  every  other  inhabitant  of  their  street  or  town  may  be  justified. 
It  may  be  supposed  to  be  very  important  to  them  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  daily  private  histories  of  those  more  advanced  in  life,  and  to  be 
minutely  informed  of  the  behavior  of  this  husband  to  his  wife,  and  of 
the  management  by  that  prudent  wife  of  her  husband's  affairs.  Cer- 
tainly the  lives  and  characters  of  all  young  men  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  every  discreet  young  woman,  and  the  stories  of  their  boy- 
hood, and  all  their  errors,  up  to  the  present  time,  should  be  anxiously 
preserved.  As  young  ladies  were  born  to  be  married,  there  can  be  for 
them  no  more  important  study  than  that  of  the  means  to  that  end ;  and 
in  pursuing  it,  of  what  matter  are  friendship,  charity;  or  sympathy,  one 
with  another  ?  Every  companion's  conduct  must  be  watched,  her  de- 
viations from  propriety  marked,  and  her  success  or  failure,  with  its 
subsequent  effect  on  her  behavior,  well  considered  and  examined. 
And  as  the  conclusions  of  an  individual  may  be  erroneous,  and  as  a 
mistake  in  matters  of  such  importance  might  be  fatal,  the  result  of 
each  fair  one's  observations  should  be  made  known  freely  and  fully, 
notes  should  be  compared,  and,  in  short,  every  body's  business  but  her 
own  should  be  made  the  subject  of  free  and  general  conversation. 

But,  my  fair  young  friend,  are  you  aware  of  the  injury  you  are  thus 
doing  to  your  own  character  ?  Woman  is,  in  fact,  as  in  the  visions  of 
the  poet,  a  being  of  gentleness  and  charity,  whose  heart,  with  its  soft 
affections,  its  tender  sensibilities,  and  strong  sympathies,  should  be  open 
to  every  appeal  from  her  fellow-beings,  and  whose  influence  over  man 
is  secured,  and  her  power  in  society  exerted,  by  manifestations  of  moral 
purity,  and  disinterestedness,  and  energy.  Just  so  soon  as  she  loses 
credit  for  these  qualities  she  falls  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  for 
the  future  fills  but  a  subordinate  station,  and  exercises  a  doubtful 
influence  in  society.  And  I  ask  you,  what  is  the  effect  of  this  habit  of 
continual  gossiping  on  your  characters  1  Your  mind  is  confined  by  it 
to  a  limited  and  inferior  sphere,  where  it  is  compelled  to  grovel  among 
subjects,  which,  if  they  are  not  beneath  its  powers,  certainly  are  not 
sufficiently  elevated  to  strengthen  or  refine  it,  and  by  thus  habituating 
it  to  find  employment  in  trivial  matters,  it  prevents  its  growth  and  the 
full  development  of  its  powers.  But  your  heart  suffers  even  more  than 
your  head  ;  your  affections  become  contracted,  cold,  and  exclusive, 
artificial  in  their  foundation  and  easily  shaken  ;  your  sympathies, 
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which  should  be  warm  and  pervading  as  the  sun-beams,  become  chilled 
and  narrowed  in  their  sphere  ;  your  sensibility  deadened,  and  that 
moral  energy  which  should  be  natural  and  generous,  reduced  to  a 
selfish  calculation  of  gain  or  loss  in  the  world's  opinion. 

But  if  our  view  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  this  practice  be  cor- 
rect, and  we  believe  it  to  be  so,  founded  as  it  is  on  long  observation, 
and  if  we  arc  reasonable  in  our  fears,  that  the  charms  of  female  society 
in  this  country  are  actually  lessening  rather  than  acquiring  strength, 
we  must  view  the  habit  in  other  classes  of  society  with  far  different 
feelings,  but  with  a  strong  hope  of  its  being  sooner  abandoned. 

No  excuse  can  be  admitted  for  a  gossiping  man  ;  and  though  from 
the  general  character  of  the  class  it  might  be  supposed  that  weakness 
of  intellect  might  screen  them  from  indignation,  it  cannot  put  them 
beyond  our  contempt.  Time  only  and  the  scorn  they  deserve  can 
abate  such  nuisances.  In  the  mean  time  we  say,  Alas  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  American  society  !  When  we  see  men  of  rank,  and  fortune, 
and  education,  pupils  of  the  old  school,  models  of  the  new,  who,  more 
than  any,  serve  as  an  index  of  the  cultivation,  manners,  and  tone  of 
our  time,  and  whose  great  object  among  others  should  be  to  improve, 
refine,  and  elevate  the  character  of  American  society — when  we  see 
these  men  betraying  their  responsibility  and  abusing  their  station  by 
low  and  servile  habits  of  conversation  and  manners,  we  have  a  strong 
reason  for  believing  that  the  impressions  of  us,  received  by  European 
travelers,  is  more  correct  than  we  may  have  wished,  and  many  grounds 
for  despairing  of  the  elegance  or  worth  of  our  "  genteel  sooiety." 

Will  any  say  that  this  is  too  severe,  and  that  I  am  indulging  rather 
the  spleen  of  the  satirist  than  expressing  convictions  either  sincerely 
felt  or  well-founded  1  If  my  representation  is  borne  out  by  fact — if 
what  I  say  is  true — and  I  would  that  its  truth  could  be  disproved — no 
severity  could  be  too  great  for  the  occasion,  and  the  satirist  could  find 
no  richer  field.  But  I  appeal  to  any  who  can  calmly  examine  the 
present  tone  of  society,  and,  unbiassed  by  national  prejudices,  analyze 
the  objects  and  effects  of  our  social  intercourse,  to  answer  whether  the 
habit  of  petty  gossip,  of  general  public  interest  in,  and  discussion  of, 
private  affairs  is  not  a  striking  feature  in  our  fashionable  circles,  and 
whether  its  indulgence  is  not  as  intimately  pernicious  as  I  have  at- 
tempted to  show.  I  doubt  if  any  will  deny  this,  or  its  universality,  but 
believe  that  they  will  confess  that,  as  it  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
division  of  society,  so  neither  is  it  restricted  to  any  one  scene  ;  but  that 
the  ball-room,  the  festive  board,  the  promenade,  and  the  resorts  of 
learning,  as  well  as  the  tea-table  and  the  boudoir,  are  profaned  by  this 
contemptibly  ignoble  practice. 

We  are  not  to  be  reproached  as  yet  with  the  vices  of  European 
society,  though  our  exemption  will  last  no  longer  than  our  inability  to 
imitate.  But  we  suffer  more  general  inconvenience  even  now  than  we 
believe  will  be  the  case  when  those  vices  shall  have  been  attained  and 
their  worst  influences  secured ;  and  in  the  petty  scandal,  the  hints, 
suggestions,  and  criticisms  of  neighbors,  we  create  as  large  a  mass  of 
unkind  feeling  and  personal  uneasiness,  as  more  daring  and  enormous 
crimes  would  produce.  We  are  making,  too,  a  sure  preparation  for  a 
worse  state  of  things  ;  and,  by  destroying  independence  in  the  conduct 
of  individuals,  and  by  substituting  the  opinion  of  the  world,  in  place  of 
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self-respect,  as  a  rule  of  action,  we  are  sapping  the  only  foundations 
on  which  public  virtue  can  rest.  We  are  not  of  those  who  would  ever 
attempt  to  arrest  the  downward  progress  of  society  ;  but  if  there  are 
any  who  would  do  so,  we  would  warn  them,  that,  day  after  day,  are 
habits  indulged  by  us,  which  very  little  consideration  or  enlargement 
of  mind  would  correct,  and  which,  if  not  corrected,  will  reduce  the 
standard  of  America*  society  to  one  of  artificial  forms  and  feelings, 
without  pleasure  and  without  profit,  even  before  it  has  pursued  its 
natural  course,  and  become  one  of  utility,  elegance,  and  refinement. 

J.  F.  D. 


NOTBURGA. 

A  ROMANCE  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

In  a  retired  part  of  the  north  of  Germany  may  be  found  the  ruins 
of  Hornberg  castle,  on  the  banks  of  the  romantic  stream,  Baicrbach. 
Many  are  the  legends  told  of  this  castle,  and  they  are  believed  by  a 
large  class  of  the  uneducated  populace.  Among  these  legendary  tales, 
that  of  Notburga  seemed  the  most  interesting.    It  ran  thus  : — 

It  was  past  the  dead  hour  of  midnight.  The  halls  were  hushed,  and 
the  jovial  knights,  whose  voices  had  rung  in  song  and  merriment  around 
the  eveuing  board,  were  now  wrapped  in  heavy  sleep.  The  watchman 
had  given  his  signal  from  the  watch-tower,  and  was  pacing  his  lofty 
station,  with  no  companion  save  the  bright  moon-beams,  that  fell  with 
silver  softness  upon  the  heavy  mass  of  stone  beneath  him. 

Notburga  sat  at  her  lonely  lattice,  drying  her  weeping  eyes.  The 
day  has  come,  thought  she  to  herself,  yet  Hugo  cannot  have  forgotten 
his  promise,  and  me  ?  Perhaps  he  will  send  tomorrow,  and  then  my 
heart  will  again  be  at  rest.  She  turned  from  the  window  and  approach- 
ed her  couch.  As  she  was  about  to  kneel  in  prayer,  before  the  figure 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  ornamented  the  wall  of  her  apartment,  a  strain 
of  music  fell  upon  her  ear.  It  was  a  harp — yes — it  was  the  spirit  of 
the  castle.  She  listened,  and  heard  these  words  breathed  so  soft  and 
sweet,  that  they  seemed  more  like  a  sigh  of  the  wind  through  silken 
strings — "  Fear  not,"  they  said,  "  he  is  not  dead  !" 

"  What  spirit  mocks  me  thus  ?"  said  the  startled  Notburga.  "  Come 
forth,  if  thou  art  the  spirit  of  the  castle,  and  I  will  be  thine  forever." 

M  Forever  "  answered  the  strain,  and  a  white  form  stood  at  her  lat- 
tice in  the  moonlight. 

Notburga  had  been  educated  by  her  mother  to  love  and  respect  the 
castle  spirit ;  and  she  now,  though  she  saw  it  for  the  first  time,  gazed 
at  it,  not  with  fear,  but  with  awe  and  composure. 

u  Notburga,"  said  the  spirit,  "  I  am  come  to  tell  thee  of  thy  father's 
plans,  and  tell  thee  how  thou  mayest  avoid  them.  Wilt  thou  obey  me?" 

"  Speak  !  fair  spirit — I  will  obey  !" 

"To-morrow  thy  father  will  tell  thee  thou  shalt  marry — ay,  marry; 
and  the  very  man  thou  most  hatcst.  Give  thy  consent ;  but  in  the  hour 
when  he  has  departed  for  the  chase,  flee  from  these  walls,  and  I  will 
appear  and  bear  thee  hence,  till  Hugo  shall  return.  Farewell !  Obey 
me !   Forever !"  sighed  the  soft  strain,  and  the  vision  was  gone. 
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Notburga  could  scarce  believe  her  eyes,  or  the  words  she  had  heard. 
"  Flee  !"  said  she,  "  and  whither  1  I  have  given  myself  up  forever !" 
"  Forever !"  was  echoed  again  in  a  suppressed  sigh.  She  started,  looked 
around,  but,  as  she  saw  nothing  of  the  vision,  she  at  length  retired  and 
endeavored  to  court  repose  for  some  few  hours. 

While  she  is  sleeping,  we  will  take  a  short  glance  at  the  situation  of 
Notburga.  She  was  the  only  child  of  Count  G»bold,  of  Hornberg,  a 
brave  knight,  whose  warlike  deeds  had  raised  him  to  a  great  rank  as  a 
soldier.  In  his  youth  he  married,  at  his  father's  suit,  a  young  countess, 
for  whom,  however,  he  never  felt  the  passion  of  love.  She  died  in 
Notburga's  youth,  after,  however,  she  had  lived  long  enough  to  lay  a 
good  foundation  for  her  daughter's  education.  The  father,  rough  in 
his  character,  quick  in  his  temper,  and  coarse  in  his  mind,  was  but  a 
poor  companion  for  the  gentler  sex.  His  castle  was  the  scene  of  con- 
stant hospitality.  Knights  of  his  own  turn  of  mind  came  thitherto 
partake  of  the  ruder  pleasures  in  his  company,  while  the  younger  and 
more  gallant  cavaliers  visited  Hornberg,  more  to  pay  their  respects  to  Not- 
burga, than  to  court  the  favor  of  the  father.  Among  all  the  gay  knights 
there  was  many  a  heart  that  ached  to  call  the  fair  maiden  his— many 
a  knee  was  bent  iu  suppliant  suit;  but  of  all,  Hugo  was  the  happy  one. 
Count  Hugo,  of  Krahenstein,  was  a  young  warrior,  whose  deeds  and 
skill  had  obtained  for  him  the  respect  of  every  soldier,  and  whose 
beauty,  gallantry,  and  noble  bearing,  won  him  the  hearts  of  the  fairer 
sex.  Notwithstanding  these  qualities,  he  saw  that  he  was  not  the 
favorite  with  the  old  count,  and  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to  hope  for 
the  consent  of  the  father,  until  he  had  won  his  good  favor.  Of  Not- 
burga's love  he  was  sure :  he  therefore  endeavored,  by  every  art  in  his 
power,  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  count,  before  he  should  mention 
his  suit.  While  he  was  thus  endeavoring  to  win  his  fair  bride,  he 
was  called  to  defend  his  estates  against  the  invasion  of  a  neighboring 
baron.  Before  he  departed,  however,  he  promised  Notburga  to  send 
her  a  token  of  his  love  within  one  month,  if  he  was  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  They  pledged  mutual  vows  of  constancy,  and  separated.  The 
month  had  elapsed  on  the  evening  to  which  the  commencement  of  our 
narrative  alludes. 

The  morning  came — Notburga  reflected  again  and  again  upon  the 
vision  of  the  spirit ;  and  the  words,  "  He  is  not  dead,"  breathed  a  quiet 
to  her  soul,  which  she  would  have  otherwise  in  vain  endeavored  to 
obtain.  She  met  her  father  with  fear  and  trembling  ;  for  she  awaited 
the  fulfilling  of  the  spirit's  prophecy.  She  was  not  disappointed.  The 
anxiety  of  the  preceding  days,  the  sleepless  and  weeping  nights  she 
had  passed,  had  at  last  destroyed  the  rosy  tinge  on  her  cheeks,  and  her 
countenance  wore  the  sombre  character  of  her  heart. 

"  Cheer  thee  up,  Notburga,"  said  her  father  ;  11  why  wander  about 
these  halls  like  a  ghost?  Be  gay  and  happy,  for  to-morrow  I  will  bring 
thee  a  bridegroom,  who  shall  make  thee  the  envy  of  all  Germany's 
maidens  !" 

"  Do  not,  father  !"  exclaimed  poor  Notburga;  "  I  cannot  love  him  r 
"  Silly  girl !  do  you  dare  to  oppose  me?  I  have  said  you  shall  marry 
him  ;  and  you  shall  consent,  or  else  marry  him  without." 

Notburga  remembered  the  words  of  the  -spirit,  and  said,  "  I  do  con- 
sent, father :  I  will  do  as  you  please  to  have  me." 
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"  Well  said,  my  child  !"  answered  the  father,  smiling  ;  "  said  like  a 
daughter  of  the  Horn  bergs.  I  am  now  about  to  depart  for  the  chase, 
with  my  guests.   When  I  return,  let  me  see  thee  cheerful  and  happy." 

Notburga  fled  to  her  chamber.  After  some  deliberation,  she  at  length 
decided  she  would  trust  the  secret  to  Rudolph,  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
castle,  whose  walls  had  seen  his  hairs  turn  gray  in  the  service  of  their 
masters.    Rudolph  appeared  at  her  call. 

"  I  will  entrust  thee,  Rudolph,"  she  commenced,  "  with  a  secret, 
hoping  you  will  prove  faithful  in  keeping  it,  and  never  betray  it.  First 
promise  me  never  to  disclose  it  to  any  one,  but  Count  Hugo,  and  ever 
to  conceal  it  from  my  father." 

"  I  promise  thee,  my  lady,  and  will  do  any  thing  to  serve  thee,  I 
can,"  replied  the  old  man. 

"  Know,  then,  Rudolph,  that  in  this  hour,  I  shall  quit  this  castle,  and 
never  return  until  Hugo  comes  back  from  the  wars.  To  him  you  must 
disclose  the  spot  where  I  snail  reside.  My  father  obliges  me  to  marry 
a  man  I  cannot  love,  and  I  must  flee." 

"  But  whither,  my  lady  ?"  asked  Rudolph. 

"  That  I  do  not  even  know  myself,"  replied  Notburga.  **  But  here 
I  cannot  longer  tany.  I  will  seek  shelter  in  the  forest,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  There  I  will  find  some  cavern,  where  I  can  live 
unknown  and  undiscovered.  Rather  would  I  deny  myself  every  pleas- 
ure, every  luxury  of  life,  than  submit  to  be  the  slave  of  such  a  husband. 
Come  !  assist  my  flight  as  far  as  the  river,,  and  then  leave  me  V* 

They  proceeded  unobserved  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  were 
seeking  for  some  means  of  crossing  the  stream,  when  a  milk-white  deer 
appeared,  and,  springing  to  the  side  of  Notburga,  it  whispered  in  her 
ear — "Obey  me  !"  It  was  the  castle  spirit. 

Notburga  seeing  the  little  deer  kneel  to  receive  its  mistress,  she 
mounted  its  slender  back,  and  in  one  moment  she  was  in  the  stream 
and  in  the  next  was  borne  swiftly  along  to  the  little  wood,  where  she 
soon  discovered  a  cavern,  which  the  deer  entered,  and  knelt  down  to 
be  relieved  of  its  precious  burden. 

The  consternation  at  Notburga's  sudden  disappearance  threw  the 
castle  into  the  greatest  confusion*  The  count  swore  he  would  disin- 
herit his  undutiful  child,  while  his  guests  endeavored  to  soothe  his 
rage,  and  offer  him  consolation  by  their  hopes  of  her  discovery.  If 
she  has  been  robbed,  said  they,  we  will  search  every  castle,  every  spot 
in  the  country,  until  she  be  found.  If  she  be  murdered ,  the  murderer 
shall  not  escape  vengeance.  His  guests  were  as  good  as  their  word. 
They  departed  in  search  of  the  fair  maiden,  and  gave  themselves  no 
little  trouble  in  seeking  adventures,  that  their  names  might  be  sounded 
with  the  praise  of  their  boldness  and  skill. 

On  the  morning  after  Notburga's  departure,  Rudolph  stood  at  the 
castle  gate,  and  looked  forth  towards  the  woods,  in  hopes  he  might  see 
some  signal  of  the  countess.  As  he  thus  stood,  a  white  deer  ap- 
proached, which  he  immediately  recognized  to  be  the  same  that  had 
borne  his  fair  mistress  through  the  stream.  Thinking  the  poor  crea- 
ture might  be  hungry,  he  ran  to  get  a  piece  of  bread.  When  he  had 
brought  it,  the  deer  held  out  its  horns,  which  Rudolph  understood  to 
be  a  request  to  fasten  it  to  them.  No  sooner  was  this  done,  than  the 
fleet  animal  bounded  to  the  stream,  swam  it,  and  disappeared  in  the 
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woods.  The  old  man  believed  it  must  be  some  spirit — some  guardian 
angel  of  his  fair  mistress  :  and  he  never  failed  alter  th'at  to  be  at  the 
castle  gate,  with  his  piece  of  bread,  which  he  daily  fastened  to  the 
horns  of  the  faithful  animal.  This  circumstance  did  not  long  remain 
concealed  from  the  father,  and  poor  Rudolph  was  at  leugth  forced  into 
a  confession  of  the  whole  affair. 

The  following  morning  the  deer  came  again,  received  his  bread,  and 
departed  ;  but  Count  Cuboid  followed  on  his  fleet  charger,  and  came 
at  length  to  the  cavern.  There  he  beheld  Notburga  kneeling  before  a 
cross,  with  the  breathless  deer  at  her  side.  The  father  entered,  and 
approached  his  daughter. 

"  Have  I  at  length  found  thee,  wretch,"  exclaimed  the  count,  in  a 
rage !  "  I  said  thou  shouldst  marry,  and  thou  shall !  Thy  bride- 
groom awaits  thee;  hasten  with  me  to  the  castle." 

Notburga  said  not  a  word,  but  gazed  at  the  rude  cross  before  her 
with  uplifted  eyes  and  clasped  hands. 

The  exasperated  father  seized  her,  and  would  have  dragged  her 
away  with  him,  had  she  not  embraced  the  massive  crucifix,  and  suffer- 
ed his  curses  to  be  heaped  upon  her  head,  without  a  sigh — without  a 
groan.  Bursting  with  ungovernable  passion,  the  father  drew  his  sword, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Wretch!  thou  shall  die,  if  thou  darest  disobey  my 
commands!    Follow  me,  foolish  maiden!" 

"  Never  !"  replied  Notburga;  and  the  next  moment  she  was  stabbed 
to  the  heart.  Suddenly  the  cavern  shook,  and  the  rocks  fell  upon  the 
cruel  father,  while  the  spirit  of  Notburga  was  borne  to  heaven  by  a 
choir  of  angels  ; — and  the  castle  spirit  sighed,  "Forever!"  as  it  left 
the  rude  cavern. 

No  peace  was  given  to  the  father's  soul.  His  spirit  was  doomed  to 
haunt  his  castle  halls,  till  time  should  destroy  the  massive  walls  and 
heavy  towers  of  his  once  guarded  home.  At  midnight  the  ghost  is 
seen^  wrapped  in  a  dark  mantle,  wandering  to  the  river's  side,  where 
he  dips  the  blood-stained  sword  in  its  waters  ;  but  in  vain.  No  water 
can  cleanse  the  rusty  steel ;  and,  w  ith  a  heavy  sigh,  the  spirit  folds  the 
mantle  around  its  form,  and  vanishes  among  the  mouldering  ruins  of 
the  castle.  J.  T.  S.  S. 


BRUSSELS  CARPET. 

It  happened  while  an  auctioneer 
Was  singing  out  moat  loud  and  clear, 
His  honesty  and  goods  extolling. 
And,  like  most  men  in  every  calling, 
Censuring  his  brethren  of  the  trade, 
He  thus  1ms  eloquence  displayed  : — 
"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  be  sure, 
This  carpet  is  4  true  Simon  Pure 
Fine  Brussels  ; — not  such  paltry  stuff*, 
As  auctioneers  so  often  puff, 
And  sell  for  genuine  ; — on  my  credit, 
The  real  Mr.  Brussels  made  it." 

HlEROCLIS  Of  BOSTO*. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 

It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  sciences,  of  recent  origin,  to  receive  the  same  gen- 
eral treatment  bestowed  on  recent  articles  of  news.    When  first  presented  to  the 
ptiblio  mind,  they  create  a  lively  interest  in  that  curiosity, — not  peculiar  to  the 
Athenians, —  winch  finds  its  gratification  in  the  "  hearing  and  telling  of  new 
things,"  and  this  interest  is,  lor  a  while,  sustained  by  the  excitement  of  sym- 
pathy and  the  zest  of  opposition.    But  the  impression,  on  the  great  majority  of 
minds,  lasts  hardly  longer  than  the  novelty  which  is  its  cause.    Very  few  do 
more  than  obtain  some  general,  common-place  notions  on  the  subject,  whatever 
it  may  be,  so  that  they  can  talk,  and  laugh,  and  contend  about  it,  enough  for  their 
own  amusement.    Wry  few  proceed  from  a  view  of  the  more  obvious  relations 
in  the  case,  to  the  deeper  ones  of  cause  and  effect.    That  is  to  say,  among  nil 
the  speakers,  with  which  this  world  is  filled,  there  ore  very  few  thinkers,  very  few 
philosophers.    Thus  has  it  been  with  Phrenology, —  a  science  whose  doctrines  it  is 
our  present  purpose  to  subject  to  a  dispassionate  examination.    We  think  it  im- 
portant that  the  claims  of  Phrenology  bhould  be  considered,  and  that  this,  like 
every  other  subject  of  real  concern,  alter  it  has  moved  across  the  public  eye,  over 
the  busy  stage  of  this  world's  action,  and  is  hastening  away,  should  be  recalled 
to  exhibit  itself  anew  and  to  a  closer  attention.  The  first  full  "exposition  of  Phren- 
ological doctrines  in  1  his  country,  from  a  man  of  distinguished  mental  powers, 
ana  remarkable  for  that  happy  facility  in  lecturing,  with  which  he  combined  the 
strength  and  sternness  of  argument  with  an  easy  and  beautiful  play  of  wit,  and  a 
fund  of  historical  illustration,  almost  incredibly  rich  and  diversified,  finely  exer- 
cised and  delighted  all  the  faculties  of  his  hearers.    The  excitement  is  nearly 
gone,  yet  we  think  it  a  question  which  should  now  be  full  of  seriousness  to  every 
mind  ! — Is  Phrenology  true?    Is  it  more  thon  a  subject  for  sport?    The  claims  of 
this  "doctrine  of  the  mind"  cannot  be  laugiied  out  of  existence,  and  the  worst  is 
our  own,  if  they  be  laughed  out  of  mind.    We  are  neither  Phrenologists  nor 
anti- Phrenologists,  and  shall  not,  therefore,  make  a  special  plea  for  or  against  the 
science,  but  shall  justify  or  condemn,  as  we  think  calm  conscience  and  sober 
truth  direct.    We  shall  thus,  probably,  oifend  those,  if  any  there  be,  who  think  a 
wbole  case  should  be  made  of  it,  and  approbation  or  censure  be  bestowed  in  the 
mass.  But  we  have  nothing  to  say  to  men,  who  hold  that  a  thing  must  be  worthy 
of  all  praise,  or  deserving  o?  no  praise, — for  the  truth  lies  so  much  the  other  way, 
tha.t  there  can  be  no  full  examination  and  description  of  any  thing,  which  is  not 
qualified  bv  a  but,— unpopular  as  this  word  is  in  these  days  of  downright  assev- 
eration.   But  to  our  subject.    It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  autumn  of  1832,  Dr. 
Sptirzheim  began  courses  of  lectures,  in  establishment  of  the  truth  of  Phrenology, 
in  Boston  and  Cambridge.    We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  listen  to  his  instructions 
while  he  lived,  and,  6ince  his  departure,  we  have  read,  with  exceeding  interest, 
the  works  by  which,  "  though  dead,  he  yet  speaketh."    Dr.  Spurzheim  main- 
tained that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind  ;  that  the  several  parts  or  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain  are  orcans  of  the  several  powers  and  dispositions  of  the  mind; 
that  the  strength  of  the  power  or  disposition  depends  mainly  on  ihe  size  of  the 
convolution,  and  the  particular  temperament  of  body,  with  which  it  is  connected; 
and  so  that,  to  the  Phrenologist,  it  is  a  mere  work  of  observation  to  determine  the 
character  of  any  man's  mind,  his  weak  and  prevailing  propensities,  his  excellen- 
cies and  defects.    In  the  ulterior  developments  of  his  doctrine,  he  applies  the 
principles  of  Phrenology  to  education,  taking  the  word  in  its  most  extensive 
meaning,  as  embracing  every  thing  that  can  act  on  the  physical  or  mental  consti- 
tution, even  from  the  moment  of  the  infant's  conception  to  the  day  of  its  death. 
On  his  phrenological  observations  Dr.  Spurzheim  builds  a  new  theory  of  mental 
philosophy,  which  sets  aside  all  other  theories  as  founded  on  wrong  and  delusive 
processes  of  generalization,  while  it  pretends  itself  to  rest  on  a  firm  basis  of  fact, 
and  to  be  necessarily  true  and  undeniable.    In  view  of  these  claims,  we  ask,  and 
propose  also  toanswer,  the  followingnjuestions  : — What  is  the  nature  of  the  argu- 
ment which  establishes  Phrenology  ?    In  what  sense  is  Phrenology  a  science  of 
observation  ?    Is  its  theory  built  on  observation  in  a  way  in  which  other  systems 
of  the  mind's  philosophy  are  not  built  on  observation?    What  results  and  evi- 
dences in  relation  to  Phrenolorry  did  Dr.  Spurzheim  e*hibit?    How  are  these 
results  and  evidences  rightly  accounted  for  ?    How  far  did  the  truth  of  Phrenology 
contribute  to  those  results  ?    How  far  does  it  contain  truth  ?    What  are  the  errors 
of  its  theory,  and  the  difficulties  of  its  application  ?   These  questions  open  a 
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broader  field  than  we  can  minutely  survey ;  yet  we  hope,  in  brief  space,  to  reach 
some  satisfactory  conclusions. 

The  Phrenologist  says,  My  science  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  dis- 
puted. It  has  its  direct  and  impregnable  support  in  undeniable  facts.  It  would 
surely  be  a  mark  of  insanity  to  deny  the  plain,  bold,  and  honest  evidence  of  the 
senses,  which  evidence  claims  for  my  philosophy  priority  to  all  other  philosophies, 
because  no  other  is  built  on  observation  of,  and  induction  from,  facts.  How  is 
this  now  ?  The  Phrenologist  notices  a  certain  configuration  of  skull  ;— he  infers, 
by  physiological  reasoning,  that,  beueath  it,  the  brain  conforms  to  that  configura- 
tion— and  he  concludes,  from  accurate  study  of  tke  individual  mind,  that  it  com- 
prises dispositions  and  powers,  which  correspond  in  strength  to  such  a  develop 
ment.  He  goes  through  with  the  same  process  in  numerous  additional  cases,  and 
concludes  that  the  strength  of  every  disposition  and  power  is  indicated  by  the  site 
of  the  brain  and  the  temperament  of  the  body.  Having  observed  hundreds  of 
cases,  with  particular  reference  to  a  single  faculty,  and,  in  all  these  cases,  verified 
his  principle,  he  announces  it,  as  true  of  all  the  millions  of  the  human  race,  that 
the  strength  of  the  faculty  does,  and  must  invariably,  and  by  a  natural  law,  cor- 
respond to  the  decisions,  which  the  application  of  this  principle  makes.  Here, 
then,  we  have  the  observation  of  the  senses,  physiological  argument,  and  meta- 
physical reasoning,  all  comprised  in  this  observation  oi  facts  !  We  have  thought 
that  Phrenologists,  while  they  must  admit  the  necessity  of  all  this  process,  studi- 
ously keep  a  part  of  it  out  of  view.  But  how  do  you  make  it  out  that  there  is 
metaphysical  reasoning  ?  We  reply  that  one  of  the  elements  ia  our  reasoning, 
before  we  can  come  to  a  single  phrenological  conclusion,  is  our  opinion  of  the 
strength  of  a  certain  mental  quality — an  opinion  furnished  by  means  entirely  ex- 
clusive of  any  which  Phrenology  presents.  This  opinion  is,  or  should  be,  the 
result  of  a  probable  metaphysical  argument,  requiring  a  generalisation  of  direct 
notices  of  a  person's  mental  character ;  and  the  phrenological  argument  is  valid  no 
farther  than  it  agrees  with  this  previous  opinion,  which  is  based  upon  purely  moral 
grounds.  This  is  not  only  a  moral  or  metaphysical  argument,  but  it  conies  first; 
it  lies  beneath  the  observation  of  the  senses,  and  is  the  essential  easts  of  the  argu- 
ment from  facts.  This  matter  needs  no  elaboration  to  make  it  plain;  bat  the 
simplest  things  are  oftentimes  those  least  noticed.  In  the  argument  for  fire- 
nology,  we  do  then  make  a  generalization  of  opinions,  formed  in  the  common 
way,  respecting  particular  minds.  And  why  may  not  other  metaphysicians  gen- 
eralize opinions,  formed  in  the  same  way,  of  the  mental  qualities  of  different  indi- 
viduals? We  by  no  means  deny  to  the  Phrenologist  the  benefit  of  such  reason- 
ing ;  but  why  should  he  deny  to  others  that  privilege  of  argument,  which  he 
virtually  claims  for  himself ?  The  reasoning  is  good  so  far  as  it  is  sure;  the 
Phrenologist,  like  every  body  else,  has  a  right  to  use  it ;  but  we  also  have  a  right 
to  point  out,  in  his  case,  as  in  that  ef  others,  how  much  of  uncertainty  is,  by  the 
use  of  it,  thrown  over  his  general  doctrines.  In  a  purely  physical  science  the 
case  is  far  different.  Certain  substances,  brought  together  under  known  circum- 
stances, produce  determinate  results.  The  magnetized  steel  attracts  that  which 
is  unmagnetized  The  whole  process  and  result  of  the  experiment  is  visible  or 
tangible.  Now  the  circumstance,  which  we  have  mentioned  as  marking  tvi 
beginning  the  process  of  phrenological  reasoning,  causes  great  liability  to,  if  not  a 
certainty-  of,  deception.  There  is  great  danger  that  the  Phrenologist  will  adapt 
the  head  to  the  character,  and  the  character  to  the  bead  ;  that,  in  support  of  his 
favorite  theory,  he  wilt,  unintentionally,  perhaps,  exaggerate  or  depreciate  facts, 
which  he  learns  by  moral  observation,  so  as  to  suit  them  to  mechanical  develop- 
ments. His  imagination  will  be  likely  to  enlarge  what  is  in  fact  small,  or  to  take 
from  the  size  of  what  is  already  larger  than  it  should  be,  till  his  principles  are 
justified.  He  will  observe  objects,  as  suits  his  convenience,  through  either  end  of 
the  telescope.  And  he  wilt  be  the  more  likely  to  do  this,  because  he  compares 
what  is  visible  with  what  is  invisible.  He  is  bound,  after  measurement,  to  regard 
a  material  object  as  of  a  certain  size.  He  is  under  no  such  necessity  when  judg- 
ing of  an  invisible  power  of  the  mind  with  whieh  his  faney  may  play  all  sorts  of 
pranks.  In  judging  of  the  active  manifestations  of  the  mmd,  he  will  easily  be 
led  to  strain  and  bend  facts  to  his  purpose  ;  for  the  degree  of  those  manifestation* 
is  not  measured  by  the  same  callipers  which  give  the  most  exact  results  as  to  lb" 
skull,  and  he  will  be  led  to  make  a  wrong  application  of  the  rule  that  opinioa 
must  mould  itself  so  as  to  consort  with  established  truth. 

There  is,  then,  danger  and  uncertainty,  even  in  the  principles  according  ts 
which  the  Phrenologist  reasons.    But  do  we  condemn  these  principles  ?  By  M 
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means.    Neither  should  he  condemn  them  in  other  men  while  he  practises  them 

in  his  own  person.    "  Wherein  thou  jvidg^st  another,  thou  condeuinest  thyself: 
for  thou,  that  judgest,  doest  the  same  things." 

The  Phrenologist  seems  disposed  to  regard  ohservation,  which  is  the  great 
source  of  evidence,  in  a  quite  contracted  view.  He  would  confine  it  to  observa- 
tion of  the  senses,  but  a  man  may  observe  with  his  mind  as  well  as  with  his 
tyrjf — or  rather  he  observes  with  his  mind  always,  observing  through  his  eyes 
sometimes,  not  tcith  them,  nnd  sometimes  observing  without  them.  He  may  ob- 
serve what  passes  within  him,  as  well  as  what  passes  without  him.  He  may 
make  successive  observations  within  himself  respecting  the  same  thing.  He  has 
a  right  to  generalize  those  observations  and  to  form  a  theory  based  upon  farts  ;  for 
ther"e  are  facts  in  a  person's  own  mind  as  truly  as  there  are  facts  in  the  externa] 
world.  He  has  a  right  to  receive  the  testimony  of  others  as  to  facts  which  have 
transpired  within  their  own  internal  experience.  From  his  own  observations  re- 
specting himself,  and  the  observations  of  others  respecting  tbemselves,  he  has  a 
right  to  construct  a  system  of  philosophy.  We  do  not  say  there  is  no  danger  oi" 
mistake  or  error  in  this  kind  of  observation;  but  what  do  we  not  owe  to  it? 
Take  away  the  truth  it  has  discovered,  and  where  are  we  left  ?  But,  much  as  it 
has  done,  vastly  more  remains  for  it  to  accomplish.  Self-observation,  in  its  high- 
est sense,  is  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  demanding  far  more  efl'ort  than  is  required 
to  range  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  and  through  all  the  flowery  walks  of 
scientific  knowledge. 

Hut  we  are  come  to  another  question.  How  are  we  to  account  for  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim's  judgements  as  to  characters  ?  Where  lay  the  cause  of  his  wonderful  skill 
in  deciding  as  to  the  mental  qualities  of  those  with  whom  he  met? — for  a  won- 
derful skill,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  he  did  possess.  Is  that  cause  to  be  found 
in  the  absolute  truth  of  Phrenology  ?  Was  Phrenology  the  tm/y  instrument  lw 
used  in  making  up  his  decisions? 

If  in  all  cases  we  should  reason  back  from  the  result  to  the  obvious t:ause,  with- 
out care  and  scrutiny,  many  a  circumstance  should  we  rnvest  with  *  mere  fancied 
efficiency,  while  the  real  energy  might  be  hidden  from  our  eye.  Neither  is  it 
safe  to  let  any  man  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  reasoning  for  tis  m  regard  to 
his  own  actions,  and  passively  to  receive  the  causes  he  may  assign,  a*  unques- 
tionably the  right  ones. 

A  person  says  to  us,  I  perform  such  actions,  and  bring  about  such  results,  by 
certain  means.  He  may,  in  thus  saying,  deceive  us,  and  yet  be  honest.  He  may 
have  been  in  such  a  constant,  habitual  use  of  other  means,  as  to  be  almost  un- 
conscious he  does  use  them  ;  or,  if  sensible  of  this,  unconscious  how  much  he 
relies  upon  them.  To  a  close  observer  it  may  appear,  far  more  evidently  than  to 
the  operator  himself,  that  he  depends  much  upon  what  he  says  nothing  of.  He 
may,  perhaps,  have  the  idea,  that  the  numerous  incidental  means  he  uses  are  only 
those  common  means  which  are  within  every  body's  reach,  and  which  are  used 
on  all  occasions.  Still,  if  he  has,  more  than  any  other  person,  studied  and  prac- 
tised them  ;  if  he  alone  has  reached  the  farthest  limit  of  their  capacity  and  use  ; 
if  this  be  true,  we  must  take  distinct  notice  of  it  as  being  true,  and  we  must  judge 
how  far  it  limits  or  modifies  the  peculiar  claims  of  the  person  before  us.  Now 
we  think  it  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  allowed  that  Dr.  Spurzheim  had  an  alto- 
gether unusual  power  in  judging  of  character.  By  what  knowledge,  or  by  the 
use  of  what  means,  did  he  possess  and  exercise  this  unusual  power  ?  What  was 
the  situation  md  character  of  the  man  himself  ?  He  had  devoted  himself,  through- 
out life,  to  the  study  of  man  s  whole  intellectual  and  physical  nature,  with  a  con- 
stant and  particular  reference  to  the  single  point  of  ascertaining  mental  qualities 
from  mental  manifestations.  He  had  been  accustomed,  through  a  long  course  of 
years,  to  pursue  this  subject  with  unremitted  assiduity  during  the  day,  and  to 
meditate  upon  it  during  the  night-watches.  Every  person,  on  whom  his  eve 
rested,  was  looked  at  in  the  same  aspect,  and  with  the  same  purpose.  Kvery  habit 
he  could  form,  that  would  aid  his  great  object,  was  formed,— not  only  habits  of 
application,  perseverance,  and  self-sacrifice  ;  but  a  thousand  different  habits  of 
observation.  Observation  to  him  was  not  one  single,  unvarying,  mechanical, 
thintT  ;  but  it  was  itself  a  science,  with  almost  numberless  divisions  and  applica- 
tions, having  reference  to  a  great  many  distinct  classes  of  facts,  and  leaving  out  of 
view  not  the  most  trivial,  incidental,  and.  as  other  men  might  think,  insignificant, 
showings-forth  of  the  interior  spirit.    All  ages,  all  conditions  in  life,  all  kinds  and 
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human  and  divine,— the  whole  race  of  men  in  its  broad  general  characteristics, 

every  nation  and  tribe  in  its  specific  peculiarities,  every  gen  as  and  variety  of 
individual  mind;*, — all  these  means,  by  the  power  of  Spurzheim  s  mind,  were 
made  to  serve  one  purpose,  to  converge  to  one  point,  that  of  mental  manifesta- 
tions in  their  connection  with  mental  qualities.  Such  a  course  could  not  but 
furnish  him  with  numerous  principles  of  procedure  and  rules  of  judgement,  the 
combination  of  all  which  might  give  him.  even  without  the  peculiar  phrenological 
doctrine,  a  power  of  determining  character  from  appearance,  (using  the  word  in 
its  broad  sense,)  never  possessed  before.  But  we  do  nut  see  that  this  combination 
could  have  given  him  the  power  which  he  artually  possessed  and  displayed.  We 
think  it  necessary  to  place  among  these  means  the  knowledge  which  Or.  Spurz- 
heim  had  of  the  connection  between  cerebral  development  and  mental  power.  But 
this  knowledge  was  not  all,  and  very  far  indeed  Irom  being  all  How  could  it 
have  been  all,  after  such  an  education  as  that  with  which  Dr.  Spurzheim  had  dis- 
ciplined himself.'1  Indeed,  one  of  his  own  works  is  on  Physiognomy. — and  bow 
great  skill  must  his  keen  and  observant  eye  have  gained  in  piercing  through  the 
expressions  of  countenance  to  the  mind  beneath  ?  How  familiar  must  he  have 
been  with  the  countless  varieties  of  expression  that  are  met  with  in  the  world,  so 
that,  at  length,  he  could,  in  any  given  case,  connect  the  physical  appearance  uf 
the  person  with  the  real  condition  of  the  mind.  How  many  states,  in  the  aspect 
of  the  countenance,  must  to  him  have  been  deeply  significant,  which  to  others 
were  meaningless,  as  the  eye  of  a  body  no  longer  informed  and  possessed  by  the 
spirit.  What  delicate  perception  and  discrimination  must  he  have  had  in  analys- 
ing that  changeful  versatility  of  look  in  which  varied  light  and  shade  are  ever 
appearing,  mingling  with  each  other,  and  vanishing.  The  feeling  with  which  be 
looked  upon  the  face  of  man  must  have  been  as  different  from  the  common  feel- 
ing, as  the  feeling  of  the  boorish  peasant,  when  his  ignorant  eye  wanders  care- 
lessly through  the  sparkling  firmament,  from  that  of  the  Astronomer,  as,  with  an 
eye  full  of  instruction,  he  reaches  into  the  M  upper  deep."  We  do  not,  therefore,  at 
all  wonder,  that  novices  in  the  science  have  never  applied  it  with  signal  success. 
They  have  not  only  been  unable  to  understand  Phrenology  itself,  so  well  as  did 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  but  they  have  failed  principally,  perhaps,  from  their  great  igno- 
rance of  that  obstrral'um  which  was  to  him  a  science  in  itself,  and  from  that  almost 
entire  want  of  that  general  knowledge,  skill,  and  sagacity  in  judging  of  human 
nature,  which  he  possessed.  We  hesitate  not  to  declare  it  as  oar  opinion  that, 
had  they  been  able  to  make  the  more  accurate  application  of  the  strictly  phreno- 
logical principles,  yet,  without  his  other  knowledge  and  skill,  they  would  have 
made  perpetual  mistakes. 

Still,  we  admit  that  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  materially  assisted  in  his  judgements 
by  Phrenology,  properly  so  called.  We  believe  it  to  be  well  established,  that  the 
brain  is,  in  an  intimate  sense,  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  that  differences  of  char- 
acter are  connected  with  differences  of  brain.  But  we  also  believe  that  the  obser- 
vations of  Phrenologists  themselves  prove  that  they  have  been  in  doubt  and  in 
error  as  to  particular  parts  of  the  brain.  We  believe  the  science  to  be  imperfect, 
defective,  and  sometimes  positively  wrong.  And  we  shall  now  proceed  to  state 
the  reasons  of  our  belief 

It  furnishes  very  strong  presumption  that  the  nomenclature  of  powers,  which 
Phrenology  presents,  may  be  incomplete,  when  we  consider  the  simple  fact  that  a 
material  substance  is  made  the  index  and  representative  of  the  mind,  and  a 
correspondence  asserted  between  the  divisions  of  the  spiritual  nature  and 
those  of  a  bodily  organ.  There  is  no  end  to  the  parts,  into  which  matter  may  be 
separated,  and,  as  we  suppose  the  Phrenologist  maintains  no  such  doctrine  as  that 
each  of  the  numberless  variety  of  mental  experiences  has  some  particular  one  out 
of  the  equally  numberless  fibres  of  the  brain  fur  its  organ  and  its  expression,— so 
he  must,  as  he  does,  assign  particular  classes  of  mental  manifestations  to  particu- 
lar fundamental  powers,  which  powers  he  connects  with  certain  main  divisions  in 
the  great  nervous  mass.  The  question  then  comes— Is  he  sure  of  the  number  and 
boundaries  of  these  main  divisions?  He  says,  indeed,  that  the  convolutions, 
though  they  cannot  each  be  included  within  mathematical  lines,  and  do  impercep- 
tibly slide  into  each  other,  are  yet  sufficiently  distinct  for  all  practical  purposes, — 
so  distinct  that  one  cannot  be  confounded  with  another.  Why  then  does  he  mark 
upon  his  bust  two  portions  of  brain  as  uncertain  ?  Why  does  he  hesitate  to  call 
them  organs  of  the  mind,  whispering  something  indistinctly  about  the  probability 
or  possibility  of  there  being  in  the  mind  such  principles  as  Alimentivenesa  and 
Vitativeness,  each  with  its  corresponding  organic  apparatus?    If  his  pretence, 
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that  the  organs  can  be  so  well  distinguished  from  each  other,  be  true,  how  can  he 

be  in  doubt  whether  these  portions  are  in  fact  the  organs  of  special  powers  of  the 
mind  ?  Why  did  Dr.  Spurzheim  himself  admit  that  some  of  llie  organs,  now  well 
established  as  the  organs  of  particular  dispositions,  may  be  hereafter  divided  into 
two  !  Why  ore  Dr.  ispurzheiru  and  Mr.  Combe  at  variance  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  organ  of  Ideality  ?  that  organ,  as  marked  in  the  bust  of  the.  latter,  running  far 
into  the  region  ot  Acquisitiveness,  as  delineated  in  the  bust  of  the  former.  Mr. 
Combe's  organ  of  Acquisitiveness  lies  below  his  organ  of  Ideality,  and  very  near, 
nay,  partly  on  common  ground  with,  Dr  Spurzheim'a  organ  of  Secretiveness. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Combe  considers  the  organ  as  including  two  dispositions,— the  an- 
tenor  portion,  in  his  view,  indicating  the  taste  for  the  beautiful,  the  posterior 
expressing  the  passion  for  the  sublime.  We  have  not  only  a  difference  as  to  the 
dispositions  connected  with  different  parts  of  the  brain,  but  also  in  the  lines  of 
separation  established  between  the  different  organs  that  make  up  the  whole  brain. 
Still  it  is  said  the  organs  can  be  easily  distinguished.  Who  shall  decide  in  this 
disagreement  of  the  doctors'  The  principle,  which  they  hold  in  common,  that 
it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  particular  orgaus  of  the  mind,  by  their  own  dissension, 
they  confute.* 

One  of  the  most  boasted  excellencies  of  the  Phrenological  system  is,  that  it 
gives  a  just,  full,  and  scientific  analysis  of  the  mind.  We  think  this  praise  must 
undergo  serious  abatement.  As  has  already  been  remarked,  we  can  take  distinct 
notice,  and  obtain  a  sure  knowledge,  of  many  fact*  which  exist  in  connection 
with  the  activity  of  the  interior  spirit.  Now  we  shall  presume  to  lay  down  the 
principle  that,  any  of  these  undeniable  facts  being  inconsistent  with  any  one  of 
the  Phrenological  doctrines,  that  doctrine  must  be  set  aside.  We  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  most  important  point  made  out  against  Phrenology  by  this  prin- 
ciple. We  think  no  person,  who  has  not  allied  himself  to  a  system  of  pure  ne- 
cessity, will  gainsay  us,  when  we  atlirm  tliat  internal  self-observation  brings  us  te 
a  knowledge  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  The  Phrenological  philosophy  does  not 
contain  this  principle.  In  fact,  Phrenology  cannot  admit  free-will  as  being,  IB 
any  distinct  sense,  a  part  of  the  mind,  and  preserve  any  appearance  of  consist- 
ency. For,  at  the  outset,  it  describes  the  whole  mind  as  being  composed  of  cer- 
tain affective  and  intellectual  powers  which  it  names.  It  admits  but  these  two 
kinds  of  principles.  Every  thing  is  either  a  blind  propensity  or  a  faculty  of  the 
understanding.  The  intellectual  powers  it  distinguishes  into  those  for  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  those  for  arranging,  comparing,  and  reasoning  upon,  the  knowl- 
edge acquired.  Thus  the  whole  man  is  made  to  consist  of  a  bundle  of  powers-, 
whose  nature  is  defined,  whose  scope  is  determined,  and  from  whose  individual 
and  simultaneous  action  and  mutual  influence  and  sympathy,  comes  every  thing 
in  the  wide  variety  and  range  of  mental  manifestations.  Now  in  all  this  we 
find  no  such  distinct  principle  as  a  free-will.  There  is  no  place  for  such  a 
principle  in  the  catalogue.  Here,  then,  is  this  Will  a  stumbling-block  and  rock 
of  offence"  in  the  way  of  the  Phrenologist.  It  must  be  disposed  of  in  some  man- 
ner. Men  will  no  more  be  reasoned  out  of  the  possession  of  this  principle  than 
they  will  be  reasoned  out  of  their  existence.  As  it  is  allowed  no  distinct  inde- 
pendent place  in  the  mind,  it  must,  if  it  be  permitted  to  exist  at  all,  be  in  some 
way  manufactured  from  the  other  received  principles  of  human  nature.  And,  we 
apprehend,  the  Phrenologist  might  quite  as  well  have  admitted  that  he  can  give 
no  account  whatever  of  the  matter,  as  present  the  explanation  he  has  presented. 


*  Nor  is  thii  the  only  rase  of  dirTi-renec  of  opinion  between  these  prat  expounders  and  advo- 
cates of  Phrenological  principles.  Tlitrc  i*  another  which  we  wish  to  mention  hen*,  n<i  it  may 
serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  question  as  to  the  absolute  conclusiveness  of  that  mode  ol  argu- 
mentation by  which  Phrenology  is  established.  Spurzhetm  calls  a  particular  portion  ol  the  brain 
the  organ  of  Inhabitiveness,  the  tir*'io*i!ion  bring  that  by  which  each  species  of  animal*  has  a 
"  propensity  to  live  in  some  particular  local  situation."  Dr.  tiall,  belore  him,  had  railed  the  same 
portion  of  the  brain  the  oigaii  of  Pride  I  And  Mr.  Combe,  altei  him,  call*  the  same  porlian  the  organ 
of  Conccptrativeiims  ! — the  object  of  the  disposition  connected  with  w  hich  he  define*  to  be,  t© 
maintain  two  or  more  power*  in  simultaneous  and  combined  activity,  so  that  they  may  be  directed 
towards  one  obJ«  ct."  Thus  the  same  cerebral  part  i*  proved  to  be  Ihe  organ  of  three  v*  idely  differ- 
ent propentiitie«,  by  that  sure  instrument  for  ascertaining  truth, — Observation  !  To  I*  sure  Mr. 
Combe  remarks  that  "  there  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  notions  of  Dr.  Spurxhrim  concerning 
Inhabitiveness  inconsistent  with  the  more  eitensive  views  now  taken  of  the  functions  of  tlio 
faculty."  We  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Combe  means  by  the  word  inconsistency, — we  only  beg 
leave  to  cay  that  two,  or  rather  three,  distun  t  faculties  of  the  mind  can  never  be  one,  and  that  it 
is  rather  strange  if  the  same  organ  can  furnish  a  sphere  of  action  to  a  number  of  propensities  that 
have  nothing  in  common  w  ith  each  other.  Common-sense  people  may  be  led  to  suspect  that,  if 
Phrenologists  can  (wove,  by  observation,  the  most  diverse  conclusions  n*  to  Ihe  same  thing,  they 
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He  would  thus  bare  been  spared  the  vain  labor  of  attempting  to  create  something 

out  of  nothing.    But  let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  phrenological  view.  Dr. 
Spurzheim  defines  Will  to  be  the  decision  of  the  understanding,  adopted  according 
to  motives — Uie  understanding  having  been  previously  defined,  as  consisting  of 
the  perceptive  powers  and  the  reflective  faculties  of  Causality  and  Comparison. 
The  motitts  "  result  principally  from  the  propensities  and  sentiments,  and  some- 
times from  the  perceptive  faculties ;  hence  they  are  as  numerous  and  energetic 
as  these,  and  the  animal  which  has  many  and  powerful  faculties,  has  many  and 
vigorous  motives,  and  freedom  in  proportion."    In  natural  consequence  from  his 
views  of  the  mental  analysis,  Dr.  Spurzheim  goes  on  to  maintain  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  Causation,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  obtains,  with  equal  rigidnest, 
in  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  world.    Thus  every  moral  action,  as  well 
as  every  motion  in  the  external  universe,  results  from  the  operation  of  some 
necessary  and  uncontrolable  cause.    We  do  not  see  how,  on  this  principle,  merit 
or  demerit  cart  be  possible.    Volition,  choice,  is  made  an  effect  as  truly  and  in  the 
same  sense  as  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  an  effect.    Our  power  of  free  choice  is, 
indeed,  an  effect  in  being  the  creation  and  gift  of  the  Almighty,  and  in  being 
every  moment  preservedto  us  by  his  power.    Our  free-choosing  exists  in  conse- 
quence of  our  potter  to  choose  freely.    Dr.  Spurzheim  says,  and  says  rightly,  that 
one  of  the  conditions  to  free-will  is  a  plurality  of  motives.    To  adopt  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  courts,  this  is  not  a  "  causa  causans,"  but  a  "  causa  sine  qua  non." 
Another  condition,  which  he  states,  is  obviously  necessary,  namely,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  will  upon  the  instruments  by  which  the  actions  are  performed.  His 
only  other  condition  in  order  to  free-will  is  the  Will  itself,  which  exercises  tail 
influence.    Now,  what  is  this  Will?  It  is,  in  his  view,  the  decision  of  the  under- 
standing.   It  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  faculties  of  Comparison  and 
Causality,  which,  as  they  are  more  or  less  clear  and  vigorous,  decide  more  or  lees 
correctly  as  to  the  value  of  the  motives  presented,  and  whose  decision  determine* 
the  action  performed,  and  is,  indeed,  identical  with  volition.    Where,  then,  do 
we  find,  after  all,  any  thing  like  freedom,  any  thing  like  worthiness  or  gam-' 
We  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  character  of  the  minds  given  us;  we  bare 
nothing  to  say  as  to  the  character  of  the  impressions  that  shall  act  upon  those 
minds;  we  have  nothing  to  say  in  reference  to  the  decisions  the  intellect  shall 
make  as  to  the  motions  that  shall  succeed  those  impressions,  and  nothing  to 
do  but  to  render  a  necessary  obedience  to  those  decisions.    There  is  no  cen- 
tral point  in  our  nature  ;  it  is  completely  spread  apart  from  its  junction,  and 
one  part  of  it  is  lost  in  the  process.    There  is  no  /  at  the  bottom.   The  con- 
scious single  individual  is  destroyed.     We  maintain  that  volition  is  not  an 
operation  of  the  reasoning  power, — nor  an  effect  of  the  reasoning  power  con- 
sidered as  a  cause.    It  is  in  itself  the  immediately  efficient  cause  of  actios.  After 
all  other  influences  have  been  set  in  motion, — after  any  operations  that  may  bare 
taken  place  in  the  intellect,  or  in  the  feelings,  and  whatever  virtue  may  betooff 
to  these  influences  and  operations,  there  is  still  wanting  the  direct  cans*  oj 
action, — there  is  yet  a  call  lor  the  movement  of  the  Will.    We  may  be  requested 
to  explain  circumstances  in  reference  to  the  Will,  which  are  beyond  the  mind* 
power  of  explanation  ;  but  we  have,  every  moment,  the  self-conscioasnesa  that 
we  can  do  or  nor  do  certain  things  according  to  our  will.    I  walk  over  a  niagaxine 
of  gun-powder,  with  a  red-hot  iron  in  my  hand.    My  feelings  and  my  intellectual 
powers  are  in  action, — weighty  motives  of  various  kinds  are  pressing  upon  n,e'~" 
yet,  under  whatever  influences  I  may  be,  I  feel  that  I  have  the  power  of  explo"' 
Ing  or  not  exploding  the  inflammable  material  beneath  me,  as  I  trill,  and  that,  in 
the  course  which  I  chooBe  to  take,  I  may  resist  all  the  motives  that  can  be  aeeu- 
inulated  upon  me.    According  to  Dr.  Spurzheim  s  views,  Will  exists  in  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  in  different  men, — being  proportionate  to  their  intellectual  power- 
Ilia  own  language  is, — "  Now,  by  calling  Will  the  mental  operation  which  appre- 
ciates the  value  of  the  desires,  and  chooses  among  them,  it  ia  evident  that  i 
depends  on,  and  is  proportionate  to,  intellect."    We  must  believe  that  the  IW8* 
ological  system  makes  no  Teal  acknowledgement  of  the  doctrine  of  Free-"'  » 
and  that  it  makes  all  our  actions  the  result  of  something  very  nearly  analog00* 
mechanical  necessity.    It  mntters  little  whether  the  machinery  be  more  or 
complicated.    The  motion  of  a  chronometer's  index,  is  as  much  the  effect 
material  pressure  as  the  motion  of  a  wheel  turned  by  a  crank.    We  do  not  *on 
tier  that  the  Phrenologist  should  struggle  somewhat  to  get  rid  of  this  conC'0,fl°t 
Thus,  Dr.  Spurzheim  says  he  does  not  believe  in  necessity  as  irresistibility-  P  ' 
immediately  alter  this  profession  of  belief,  he  goes  on  to  show  how  our  a*11 
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are  irresistible,  which,  we  think,  will  satisfactorily  appear,  to  the  careful  and 
candid  reader,  to  be  the  tendency  of  the  reasoning  pursued  in  the  section  on 
"  Free- Will,  or  Liberty  and  Responsibility."    It  matters  not  to  the  point  under 
discussion,  that  we  have  a  plurality  of  motives,  if  there  is  no  choosing  power 
farther  than  the  decision  of  the  mere  reasoning  faculty,    if  that  which  is  deemed 
the  stronger  motive,  by  the  faculties  which  are  limited  to  the  tracing  of  causes 
and  the  comparing  of  relations,  must  inevitably  overcome  that  which  these  facul- 
ties esteem  the  weaker  motive,  our  actions  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  of  a 
moral  kind,  as  irresistible  as  if  we  had  but  a  single  propensity,  and  were  under 
the  influence,  and  within  the  reach,  of  but  a  single  class  of  motives.  Phrenology 
does  not,  aa  we  have  already  remarked,  bring  man's  nature  to  a  point.    There  is 
no  singleness, — no  self, — the  mind  is  regarded  as  in  the  condition  of  a  bundle  of 
shafts  bound  together  by  a  leathern  thong.    In  speaking  of  that  condition  to  Free 
Will  which  consists  in  a  plurality  of  motives,  Dr.  Spurzheim  asks — "  Who  does 
not  feel  a  wish  for  something,  or  an  inclination  to  do  some  act,  which  he  combats 
by  other  motives  ?"  He  combats.   If  all  that  is  meant  here  be,  that  certain  motives 
spring  up,  and,  by  their  own  energy  ,  overpower  the  motives  previously  acting,  and 
determine  one's  course  of  conduct  independently  of  his  will,  the  language  is  ex- 
tremely deceptive.  We  are  inclined  to  construe  it  differently,  and  consider  it  as  an 
involuntary  acknowledgement  of  what  we  regard,  and  have  stated  as  the  troth  on 
this  subject.    We  have  here  an  illustration  of  the  often-observed  fact,  that  a  truth 
will  frequently,  by  its  own  weight,  force  itself  out  from  the  mind  of  one  who,  on 
account  of  his  love  of  a  system,  neither  perceives  it  clearly  nor  admits  it  freely. 
We  do,  and  must,  in  our  language,  every  moment  imply  the  freedom  of  the  Will. 
Dr.  Spurzheim  seems  to  have  been  confirmed  in  what  we  must  call  his  erroneous 
doctrine  of  the  Will,  by  the  undoubted  fact,  that  motives  operate  upon,  and  influ- 
ence, the  Will,  and  thus  must  have  an  ulterior  effect  on  the  conduct.    Thus,  in 
treating  of  that  kind  of  necessity  in  which  he  professes  his  belief,  he  says—"  Mo- 
tives are  pmjxisfd  whenever  we  wish  to  produce  actions."    "The  principle  of 
causation  in  the  moral  w<ir!»l  is  expressed  by  the  connection  between  motives  and 
actions."    "  In  reality,  man  is  subjected  to  the  law  of  causation  like  the  rest  of 
nature."    We  admit  the  existence,  the  necessity,  the  power  of  motives.    But  that 
we  may,  in  any  proper  sense,  be  moral  beings,  we  affirm  alao  the  existence,  the 
necessity,  the  power,  of  a  faculty  to  resist,  as  well  as  to  obey,  motives.  We 
admit  gladly  the  doctrine  that  a  man  may  combat  motives, — that  /  combat,  that 
«4  he  combats"  them.  But  by  what  ?  By  that  voluntary  determination— that  freedom 
of  Will,  which  consists  in  being  able  to  do  or  not  do  an  action,  to  which  our 
inclinations  may  strongly  move  us, — to  pursue  or  not  pursue  a  course  of  conduct 
to  which  powerful  motives  incite  us. 

The  peculiar  action  which  motives  have  on  the  Will  we  cannot,  of  course,  en- 
tirely comprehend.  It  is  certainly  a  very  sweeping  conclusion  that,  because  they 
have  some  power  over  its  operations,  they  must  be  all-in8uential.  We  cannot 
look  so  clearly  and  piercingly  into  the  mind  as  to  trace,  with  exactness,  all  its 
actions  and  re-actions,  all  its  modifications  of  external  and  internal  influences. 
The  interior  spirit  does  not  perform  its  nice  and  varied  evolutions  surrounded  by 
a  transparent  medium,  through  which  it  may  be  observed.  Itself  can  be  seen 
only  by  its  own  introverted  eye.    But  we  must  leave  this  point. 

The  great  rule  of  judgement  which  Phrenology  proposes  at  the  outset,  is,  that  the 
strength  of  any  disposition  is  proportionate  to  the  size  of  its  organ  and  the  activity 
of  the  bodily  temperament  But  it  afterwards  deviates  seriously  from  this  rule, 
coming  into  a  sort  of  inconsistency  with,  or  desertion  of,  itself.  To  express  clearlv 
and  at  once  what  we  mean,  we  will  take  an  example  in  one  of  its  modes  of  devi- 
ation. The  Phrenologist  enumerates  in  his  catalogue  the  organ  of  Tune,  which 
he  affirms  to  have  been  large  in  all  eminent  musical  composers,  as  in  Weber, 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  &c.  and  which,  when  large,  always  indicates  a  fondness 
or  passion  for  music.  Now,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  of  two  persons  has  the 
most  of  this  fondness,  we  must  compare  their  respective  organs  of  Tune,  as  to 
size,  and  their  temperaments,  as  to  activity.  This  is  a  very  intelligible  direction, 
and  we  proceed,  as  well  as  we  can,  to  form  oor  judgements  by  its  aid.  But  now 
the  Phrenologist  brings  to  view  another  principle,  altogether  inconsistent  with  a 
full  and  confident  reliance  on  those  already  mentioned.  He  tells  us  that  the  effect 
of  exercise  upon  the  organ  of  Tune  it  not  proportionately  to  increase  its  size,  but 
to  give  greater  facility  of  action  to  its  fibres.  Thus  the  power  of  the  organ,  and, 
consequently,  the  strength  of  the  mental  disposition,  depends  partly  upon  the 
facility  with  which  the  nervous  fibres  move.  But  what  meant  does  Phrenology 
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give  for  ascertaining  the  degree  of  facility  which  exercise  has  given  ?  None  at 
all.  The  facta  in  the  case  are  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  any  external  observa- 
tion. A  superiority  of  size  in  the  organ  of  one  person  over  that  of  the  same  organ 
in  a  second  person  might  be  atoned  for,  in  the  organ  of  the  latter,  by  a  greater 

facility  of  action. 

Still  further,  if  we  have  not,  in  our  conversations  with  Phrenologists,  entirely  mis- 
apprehended the'r  meaning,  they  understand  that,  apart  from  the  size  of  the  brain, 
and  of  its  particular  regions  and  organs,  and  apart  also  from  the  particular  tem- 
perament of  the  body,tTie  particular  constitution  of  the  brain  itself  is  of  importance 
in  any  given  case,  in  determining  the  strength  of  the  affective  and  intellectual 
powers.  We  do  not  know  that  this  principle  is  laid  down,  though  it  is  strongly 
hinted  at,  in  the  works  of  thr>se  who  are  regarded  as  authorities.  And  perhaps  it 
is  used  as  a  principle,  by  the  advocates  of  the  science,  more  frequently  to  elude 
the  grasp  of  objections  that  are  made,  and  to  save  Phrenology  from  the  shock  of 
its  own  evidently  false  conclusions  in  particular  cases — foist,  we  mean,  if  its  more 
common  principles  of  every -day  use  and  judgement  are  alone  considered,  than 
for  any  other  purpose.  Thus,  if  the  rise  of  any  particular  organ  in  sny  person's 
brain,  in  connection  with  the  temperament  of  his  body,  do  not  give  any  thing 
like  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  degree  in  which  the  power  exists,  we  are  told 
that  there  may  be  greater  compactness  of  brain,  and  that  this,  with  the  same  size, 
indicates  greater  mental  power.  Now,  we  ask,  how  are  we  to  come  at  the  condi- 
tion of  the  brain  as  to  this  particular  of  compactness.  We  cannot  look  through 
the  skull,  as  through  a  transparent  vase.  Still  Phrenology  itself  forbids  us  to 
judge  wholly  (so  far  as  we  judge  by  the  character  of  the  brain  itself)  of  the  power 
of  a  disposition  by  its  size.  We  must  judge  by  a  test  which  neither  hand  nor  eye 
can  reach — we  must  modify  our  conclusions  by  a  principle  which  we  cannot  use. 
There  may  he  cases  of  comparison  in  which  greater  compactness,  like  that  greater 
facility  of  action  in  the  cerebral  fibres  of  which  we  just  spoke,  may  compensate 
for  lesser  size,  of  brain,  and  we  be  none  the  wiser  for  it.  Once  more  :— it  is  said 
that  one  brain  may  have  a  greater  fineness  of  texture  than  another.  But,  again, 
we  ask,  How  are  we  to  know  any  thing  about,  or  allow  any  thing  for,  this  circum- 
stance. It  is,  doubtless,  very  convenient,  when  the  common  principles  of  Phren- 
ology are  shown  to  be  seriously  at  fault,  to  have  these  ulterior  ones  to  resort  to, — 
and  when  a  man  has  a  smaller  organ  and  yet  a  stronger  disposition,  to  say  it  is 

?robable  he  has  a  more  active,  compact,  or  finely  wrought  and  constructed  brain, 
'his  division  of  principles,  into  what  may  be  called  the  exoteric  and  esoteric,  may 
preserve  the  science  from  downright  refutation,  may  give  it  a  character  for  recan- 
tation and  non-committal ;  but  cannot  save  it  from  a  general  distrust,  and  a  cold, 
uncertain,  and  uncordial  reception. 

But,  perhaps,  the  difficulties  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  are  not  essential 
difficulties,  inherent  in  the  science,  and  ineradicable  from  it,  out  are  incident  to 
its  gradual  development.  The  analogy  of  all  sciences,  shows  that  such  difficul- 
ties must  be  expected  to  exist.  Perhaps  post-mortem  and  other  examination* 
may,  hereafter,  establish  such  correspondencies  and  relations  between  the  various 
parts  of  the  animal  system,  that  the  character  of  any  of  its  parts,  which  are  first 
examined,  being  ascertained  in  particular  respects,  we  shall  thence  be  able  to 
infer,  with  strong  probability  of  correctness,  the  character  of  those  which  are  not 
Been.  The  present  doctrine  of  Temperaments  may  have  a  connection  with  such 
correspondencies  and  relations.  If  this  should  take  place,  external  observation 
might  determine,  ultimately,  though  not  directly,  the  respects  of  facility  of  action, 
compactness  of  material,  and  fineness  of  texture.  But,  at  present,  we  can  form 
no  accurate  opinion  on  these  matters,  unless  some  miracle  should  introduce  us 
into  the  41  penetralia"  of  the  mind,  where  we  can  feel  of  the  brain  and  see  how 
hard  it  is,  and  examine  it  thoroughly  with  finger  and  eye,  as  we  do  broadcloth, 
to  ascertain  its  texture,  and,  with  watch  in  hand,  note  the  rapidity  with  which  its 
fibres  move.  If  the  degrees  of  difference,  in  the  particulars  under  consideration, 
are  great  in  different  brains,  Phrenology  now  loses  much  of  the  proof  that  might 
be  adduced  in  support  of  its  general  doctrines  ;  but,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be 
allowed,— to  take  an  instance  relating  to  one  of  the  points,— that  the  fibres  in  this 
man's  brain  can  dance  with  a  gay  rapidity,  while,  in  that  of  another,  they  shall 
have  a  movement  which  is  painful,  sluggish,  sloth-like. 

But  there  is  another  point,  which,  perhaps,  may  property  be  noticed  in  connec- 
tion with  those  already  mentioned.  The  doctrine  of  the  Phrenologist  is,  not  that 
the  brain  constitutes  the  mind,  but  that  it  is  the  material  organ  by  which  the 
mind  acts.   His  idea  is,  that  there  is  something  immaterial,  beneath  the  cerebral 
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organization,  which  does  constitute  the  mind,  the  Bpirit  of  man ;  but  that  thia 

spirit  needs  the  nervous  contexture,  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  in  order  to  its 
manifestations  in  this  life.  Such,  if  we  understand  his  language,  is  the  doctrine 
maintained  by  Dr.  Spurzheim.  In  replying  to  the  charge  of  Materialism,  brought 
against  Phrenology,  he  says,  "  The  expression  orgun  designates  an  instru- 
ment by  means  of  which  some  faculty  proclaims  itself :  the  muscles,  for  example, 
are  the  organs  of  voluntary  motion,  but  they  are  not  the  moving  power  :  the  eyes 
are  the  organ  of  sight,  but  they  are  not  the  faculty  of  seeing.  We  separate  the 
faculties  of  the  soul  or  of  the  mind  from  the  organs,  and  consider  the  cerebral 
parts  as  the  instruments  by  means  of  which  they  manifest  themselves."  We  do 
not,  at  present,  intend  to  examine  how  far  this  is  consistent  with  some  other 
phraseology  about  the  dependence  of  the  mind  on  the  brain  .  but  how  it  affects 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  application  of  the  common  principles  of  Phren- 
ology. The  mind  is  here  allowed,  then,  to  be  something  distinct  from  matter, 
and,  primarily,  to  contain  in  itself  all  the  powers  and  qualities  which  it  manifests 
by  means  of  an  organic  apparatus.  It  is  allowed  to  possess  in  itself,  for  instance, 
the  potrrr  of  Causality,  the  power  of  Comparison,  &c.  while  it  is  enabled  to  man- 
ifest these  powers  by  means  of  the  organs  of  causality  and  comparison.  Now,  is 
it  not  the  strong  presumption  that  this  spiritual  existence  must  possess,  intrin- 
sically, powers  more  or  less  vigorous  and  soaring  ?  Is  it  not  a  conclusion,  estab- 
lished by  all  antecedent  probabilities,  that  the  mind  of  one  man  must  possess, 
inherently,  more  energetic  powers  than  that  of  another  ?  Is  it  not  as  likely  that 
that  order,  which  is  "  Heaven's  first  law,"  should  obtain  among  the  spiritual 
natures  that  make  up  a  part  of  his  creation,  as  among  any  other  class  of  things  ? 
We  should  certainly  suppose,  that  while  all  men  are  endowed  with  faculties,  the 
same  in  number,  and  the  same  in  kind,  these  faculties  would  be  found  exis'ing 
with  all  degrees  of  essential  energy.  Well, —  it  is  mind  acting  upon  and  using 
material  organs  that  gives  rise  to  mental  manifestations,  and,  according  to  the 
energy  of  action  in  these  organs,  will  be  the  energy  of  the  manifestations.  1  he 
organs  must  derive  the  energy  of  their  mental  action,  so  to  speak,  from  the  mind 
itself;  and,  by  all  tbe  rules  of  common  sense,  the  amount  of  this  action  will 
depend  on  the  vigor  of  the  faculties  inherent  in  the  mind.  It  must  depend 
greatly  on  the  power  of  the  mind,  as  to  the  Bum  of  mental  energy,  which  the 
organs,  as  it  were,  make  visible.  Now,  suppose  the  organization  in  two  cases  to 
he  equally  good,  but,  in  one  of  the  cases,  there  is  a  far  greater  intrinsic  mental 
energy  than  in  the  other.  The  more  vigorous  mind  will  require  its  organization 
to  give  a  fitting  token  of  its  power.  The  organization  will  be  pressed  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  its  capacity,  and  a  far  greater  degree  of  vigor  will  be  manifested 
in  this  case  than  is  expressed  in  the  other,  when  no  purely  phrenological  exam- 
ination can  detect  the  reason.  Thus  we  see  that  the  Phrenologist's  own  defini- 
tion makes  the  various  parts  of  the  mind  only  the  tools  by  which  it  is  enabled,  in 
this  world,  to  perform  the  work  "  given  it  to  do."  To  make  the  point  in  ques- 
tion clear,  by  a  simple  illustration,  let  us  suppose  two  mechanics,  each  possessed 
of  a  set  of  tools  equally  good  in  all  respects,  but  one  of  the  men  far  exceeds  tin; 
other  in  strength  of  muscle  and  in  skill,  and  is  thus  able  to  effect  double  the 
labor  in  the  same  period  of  time.  Here  we  see.  the  character  of  the  agent  himself 
is  of  great  importance,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  instruments  he  uses.  The 
application  of  this  to  the  mind  is  obvious.  There  must,  it  is  evident,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  superiority  of  the  inner  spirit,  be  more  of  fullness  and  energy  in 
the  manifestations  of  the  mind, — just  as  water,  in  the  familiar  experiment  of  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  is  forced  through  a  series  of  apertures,  with  more  velocity,  and 
in  greater  abundance,  according  to  the  greater  force  of  the  centra]  pressure.  We 
doubt  whether  the  Phrenologist  would  like  to  have  the  question  of  the  immateri- 
ality and  inherent  energy  ot  the  mind  pressed  strongly  upon  him,  and  whether, 
if  it  were  so  pressed,  he  would  not  be  obliged  to  choose  between  tbe  alternative 
of  giving  up  some  of  his  other  doctrines,  or  taking  refuge  in  pure  Materialism. 
And  whenever  the  mind  shall  be  identified  with  the  brain,  and  every  thing  be 
brought  under  the  power  of  mechanical  influences  and  causes,  then  we  may  bid 
adieu  to  every  thing  spiritual  and  noble  ;  we  may  despair  of  ever  seeing  the  soul 
arise  to  a  consciousness  of  its  capacities  and  destiny  ;  we  may  hope  no  longer  to 
witness  any  exhibitions  of  heroic  virtue  ;  then  we  shall  no  longer  hear,  even  in 
the  high  places  of  the  earth. — on  the  eminences  of  religion.— of  self  forgetfulness, 
self-denial,  self-devotion,  and  self-martyrdom,  in  every  glorious  cause*,  but  the 
Arch-fiend,  Satan,  may  address  this  world,  which,  even  now,  is  a  world  of  very 
dubiously  mingled  light  and  gloom,  as  he  once  addressed  the  wotld  of  darkness. 
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"  Uail,  bomm !  hail, 
Infernal  world  !  and  thou,  profoundett  bell, 
Receive  thy  new  poaeeMor !" 

O !  never  may  many  tongues  repeat  the  language  of  an  English  lecturer,  (we 
mean  Lawrence)  in  respect  to  the  mind, — the  language  in  which  he  advance*  the 
doctrine  that  the  mind  is  annihilated  at  the  death  of  the  body.  It  may  be  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  different  exercise  of  the  will  in  ditfereut  cases,  and  the  difficulty 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  that  Phrenology,  with  so  many  happy  decisions  as  to 
character,  so  frequently  rinds  its  practical  judgements  entirely  at  fault,  and  meets 
with  so  many  cases,  with  which  it  can  do  nothing,  which  are  beyond  it*  compre- 
hension, and  at  strife  with  its  previous  experience,— with  so  many  cases  that  are 
like  the  ocean's  tenth-wave  dashings  on  the  Bhore.  Two  men  with  the  same  de- 
velopments, may  have  very  different  essential  powers  of  mind,  and  here  is  one 
source  of  the  difficulty  and  error  to  which  Phrenology  is  exposed.  Two  men  may 
have  habitually  willed  in  widely  different  directions,  and  here  is  another  liability 
which  the  science  incurs  of  going  astray.  A  person  wills  for  a  long  course  of 
years  to  discipline  his  intellectual  powers,  to  expand,  and  purify,  and  elevate  his 
affections,  to  make  the  higher  nature  actually  supreme,  and  bring  the  principles 
which  u  war  against  the  soul"  into  rightful  subservience.  This  is  the  strong  and 
persevered-in  purpose  of  life.  Another  person  trills  to  suffer  all  his  powers  and 
affections  to  run  a  loose  and  careless  coarse,  to  indulge  excessively  bis  meaner 
passions,  to  be  M  earthly,  sensual,  devilish."  And  here  is  the  purpose  of  his  life. 
The  former  is  a  good  man,  and  the  latter  a  bad  one.  And  how  vast  the  difference 
made  by  being  good  or  bad,  by  willing  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  the  character  of  any 
mind,  not  only  in  the  richness  and  purity  of  the  affections,  but  also  in  the  rigor 
and  acuteness  of  the  understanding ! 

We  must  mention  here  another  difficulty,  in  addition  to  those  already  noticed, 
— a  difficulty  arising  from  the  importance  of  relation  and  mutual  influence  among 
the  power*.  Dr.  Spurxheim's  ideas,  as  to  what  is  called  the  principle  of  Associa- 
tion, take  their  peculiar  character  from  his  general  doctrines.  He  says  that  "fac- 
ulties whose  organs  are  situated  near  each  other,  or  which  act  at  the  same  time, 
will  readily  excite  each  other."  Now  it  is  important  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the 
power  exerted  by  these  actions  and  re-actions  from  one  organ  to  another.  One 
organ  may  be  excited  by  another  to  an  energy  which  is  far  from  being  inherent 
in  itself.  Now  to  judge  what  Associations  will  be  most  frequent  and  powerful,  it 
a  work  which  requires  accurate  knowledge  of  his  peculiar  circumstances,  as  well 
as  the  greatest  skill  in  discrimination, — yes,  metaphysical  discrimination  and  ab- 
stract argument,  which  Dr.  Spurxheim  seemed  to  hold  in  so  slight  esteem.  This 
doctrine  of  Association  furnishes  one  of  the  numerous  "  cities  of  refuse,"  to  which 
Phrenology  may  retreat  from  the  sword  of  argumentative  discoratiture.  If  he 
cannot,  in  a  given  case,  account  for  the  strength  of  a  particular  power  by  the  size  of 
the  corresponding  organ,  and  cannot  relieve  himself  from  his  difficulty  by  any  of 
those  probable  considerations  which  he  has  collected,  in  so  large  abundance,  in 
the  spirit  of  a  far-sighted  caution  against  emergencies,  he  still  finds  an  impregna- 
ble strong-hold  ana  shelter  in  the  power  of  mutual  excitement  which  subsists 
among  the  organs.  Take  an  illustration  to  this  point  Suppose  two  persons  study- 
ing the  pure  mathematics.  One  of  them  far  excels  the  other.  The  Phrenologist 
examines  their  heads,  and  says: — No  wonder  there  should  be  this  difference,  when 
the  first  has  an  organ  of  Calculation  so  much  larger  and  finer  than  the  second. 
Who  can  resist,  he  exclaims,  such  a  confirmation  of  Phrenology  ?  But  anon  we 
find  another  case.  There  are  two  persons,  one  of  whom  has  an  organ  of  Calcu- 
lation considerably  smaller  than  that  of  the  other,  but  still  exhibits  greater  math- 
ematical skill,  and  makes  more  rapid  progress.  But  the  Phrenologist,  nothing 
daunted,  basies  himself  in  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  other  organs,— and 
lo  !  again  he  makes  out  his  cose,  for  he  finds  that,  though  the  person  in  question 
has  a  smaller  organ  of  Calculation,  he  ha*  a  larger  organ  of  Approbativeness,  or 
Love  of  Approbation.  This  latter  organ,  in  his  view,  urges  the  former  to  th« 
utmost  limit  of  it*  power,  extorting  from  it  a*  much  a*  it  can  be  forced  to  accom- 
plish. But,  even  though  the  operator  should  fail  here,  be  does  not  completely  low 
his  footing,  but  finds  the  cause  of  this  unexpected  superiority  of  power  in  a  greater 
development  of  Conscientiousness,  urging  a  man  to  do  his  whole  duty  in  the 
study  pursued,  or  in  the  greater  fullness  of  Benevolence,  inciting  him  to  severe 
efforts,  by  which  he  may  hope  to  benefit  his  fellow-men.  Thus  the  Phrenologist 
is  armed  at  all  points,  and  shielded  on  all  sides, — he  is  covered  all  over  with  plated 
•tee!,  in  which  there  is  not  an  aperture  large  enough  to  admit  even  a  lady  s  bod- 
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kin.  Take  another  case,  somewhat  different  A  person  gives  evidence  of  extra- 
ordinary mental  vigor,  but  has  a  small  head.  Ah  !  cries  the  Phrenologist,  only 
observe  how  admirably  proportioned  it  is  in  its  several  parts.  How  perfectly  fine 
the  adjustment  of  the  various  organs  to  each  other,  rendering  this  head  as  much 
superior  to  some  others,  which  exceed  it  in  the  site  of  both  the  intellectual  and 
animal  regions,  as  a  machine,  which,  though  small,  has  a  perfect  harmony  of  parts, 
is  more  excellent  than  a  large  one  which  is  coarse,  ill-jointed,  and  self-discordant. 

Now  the  Phrenologist  finds  the  cause  of  general  superiority  of  understanding 
in  the  largeness  of  the  intellectual  portion  compared  with  the  animal  region. 
Anon  he  accounts  for  the  same  thing  by  the  strength  of  the  animal  passions,  which 
urge  the  intellect  to  greater  efforts,  and  (lying  behind  it  in  the  head)  act  as  a 
compressed  force,  pressing  the  intellect  forward  to  greater  exertions,  as  the  in- 
flamed powder  imparts,  unseen,  velocity  and  force  to  the  ball  of  the  cannon. 

We  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  difficulties  which  perplex  us  in 
the  actual  process  of  applying  phrenological  principles  to  real  life.  And,  first,  we 
would  inquire,  with  the  immense  varieties  of  disposition,  and  the  vast  disparities 
of  power,  which  exist  in  the  world,  do  we  find  equal  and  correspondent  varieties  of 
cerebral  development  ?  Do  not  persons,  whose  heads  and  temperaments  closely 
resembling  eacli  other,  present  the  most  marked  distinctions  of  intellectual  and 
moral  character  ;  The  Phrenologist  would  answer  the  first  question  affirmatively, 
nnd  the  latter  negatively,  Ho  can  decide  for  himself  in  this  matter;  but,  let 
other  men  decide  tor  themselves,  and  we  doubt  whether  there  will  be  a  unanimity 
of  behef.  But  how  grtat  are  the  differences  which  actually  exist?  A  half  inch 
in  length,  from  the  orifice  of  the  ear,  in  the  organ  of  Causality,  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  him  who  can  account  for  hardly  any  thing  and  him  who  can  account 
for  all  things.  Now  between  these  two  characters  lie  a  long  series  of  individuals, 
with  an  equally  long  scale  of  power  differently  graduated  to  each,  and  for  all  this 
range  from  higher  to  lower  capacity,  in  the  brain  we  are  to  traverse  through  the 
distance  of  half  an  inch  !  But  there  is  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  correctly 
r  i  i.i      of  brain  that  actually  exist.    There  is  hardly  one  man  out  of  ten 

who  can  tell  which  head  of  two  is  the  largest,  unless  the  difference  be  very 
great— and  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  it  very  great.  The  sixe  of  the  body,  of  the 
lace,  and  the  great  difference  of  shape  in  heads,  create  difficulty.  The  srse  of  the 
head,  considered  as  an  object  by  itself,  it  requires  a  very  «ice  judgement  to  deter- 
mine, bounded  as  it  is  by  such  complicated  curvilinear  lines.  There  are  no  points 
about  it  to  which  we  can  adapt  the  mind.  It  is  so  "  smooth-rubbed"  that  we  can 
get  hold  of  it  at  no  place.  If  we  begin  to  measure  by  a  cautious  survey  of  the 
whole  periphery,  we  find  our  eye  sinking  into  hollows,  and  traveling  up  hills,  and 
often  stumbling  on  account  of  unexpected  falls  end  rises,  in  the  common  phrase 
And,  after  it  lias  got  through  its  journey,  it  can  tell  but  little  of  what  it  has  seen 
It  must  travel  the  same  route  again  and  again  before  it  can  form  an  opinion.  The 
object,  of  which  it  is  to  judge,  is  so  much  "  sui  generis,"  being  neither  cubical  nor 
spherical,  having  no  regular  figure,  but  taking  from  every  shape,  and  mid  its 
elections  from  all  form,  having  itself  hardly  any  form  at  all,  is  very  difficult  to 
he  comprehended.  We  should  be  inclined  to  call  it  shapeless  did  we  not  recollect 
being  once  corrected  for  rendering  that  passage  in  Virgil's  description  of  the 
Scythian  winter.  "  Sed  jacet  aggeribus  riveis  informis,"  with  "  but  (the  earth) 
lies  shapeless  with  drifts  of  snow,  and  told  that  nothing  is  shapeless.  But,  in 
truth,  this  is  a  serious  matter.  A  person  finds  himself  deceived,  again  and  again, 
without  remedy,  after  having  seen  the  causes  of  previous  mistakes.  He  finds  his 
judgement  still  at  fault,  after  having  corrected  it  of  almost  numberless  false 
courses.  At  the  very  moment  he  congratulates  himself  that  he  is  no  longer  de- 
ceived by  a  large  face,  he  is  led  into  error  by  a  narrow  forehead ;  while  he  believes 
that  a  high  sincipital  region  is  the  prime  quality  of  all  cerebral  expansion,  and 
!>r  i.  !i'.  -  i  11  ii  s  i I.- 1 1 «  I".  ho  is  told  that  ■  bread  sinciput  is  of  all  importance,  and 
that  there  is  little  volume  of  brain  where  the  head  is  a  mere  cone  with  a  pointed 
apex  ;  but  a  broad-topped  head  looks  much  like  a  flat  head,  and  no  one  would  be 
ambitious  of  the  developments  of  a  Carib.  At  first  we  goon  the  idea  that  an 
ample  front  is  the  unfailing  mark  of  strong  and  noble  intellect;  but,  after  all,  we 
find  it  a  very  deceitful  one,  for  a  man's  forehead  may  be  broad  without  being 
deep,  as  wemeet  with  some  showy  thinkers  who  are  the  farthest  possible  from 
being  profound.  We  are  perplexed  and  confounded  by  all  the  varieties  of  long 
heads  and  short  ones,  broad  and  narrow,  high  and  low,  and  are  at  length  ready 
to  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  judge  with  any  accuracy  on  the  subject. 

It  may  be  thought  that  much  of  the  reasoning  we  have,  in  the  course  of  the 
previous  remark*,  presented,  only  goes  to  show  an  uncertainty  in  the  application 
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of  phrenological  principles,  without  denying  that  many  of  those  principles  mar 
he  founded  in  truth,  and  the  reply  may  be  made  to  such  reasoning  that  Phrenology 
does  not  pretend  to  decide  with  minute  accuracy,  but  only  to  determine  the  in- 
herent strength  of  particular  powers,  upon  the  force  of  tendencies,  which  may  or 
may  not  result  in  certain  precise  actions.  We  have  a  number  of  remarks  to  make 
on  this  very  point.  We  say,  first,  that  notwithstanding  the  suggestion  mentioned, 
it  is  still  true  that  we  must  judge  of  powers  by  actions,  and  argue  as  to  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  a  particular  talent  in  the  mind  itself  from  the  presence  or 
absenoe  of  the  manifestations  of  that  talent.  We  cannot  see  the  mind  of  a  friend; 
there  is  no  immediate  contact  of  spirit  with  spirit,  but  the  results  of  spiritual 
action  must  flow  out  into  the  material  organization,  and  from  thence  into  oar 
senses,  so  as  to  be  carried  as  proofs  to  our  minds.  And,  Becondly,  we  say  the 
Phrenologist  is  peculiarly  confined  to  this  mode  of  judgement,  as  he  restricts  him- 
self to  it.  We  can,  perhaps,  by  self- reflection,  observe  in  our  own  minds  a  faculty 
or  talent  which  has  not  yet  appeared  to  other  minds  in  any  outward  act.  But  the 
Phrenologist  is  unwilling  to  depend  on  this  at  all,  as  a  means  of  advancing  mental 
philosophy.  Observation  of  what  is  external  is  his  decisive  criterion.  And  thus, 
though  he  is  not  justly  required  to  show  that,  in  consequence  of  the  possession  of 
a  particular  power,  certain  acts,  which  shall  have  been  in  all  respects  defined 
beforehand,  will  take  place  ;  yet  it  is  required  that  particular  actions  be  performed, 
displaying  that  power  in  the  exact  degree  in  which  it  is  said  to  exist,— otherwise, 
the  very  proof  on  which  rests  the  existence  of  the  power  falls  to  the  ground. 
And,  thirdly,  we  have  to  say  that  we  are  by  no  means  thorough  op  pose  n  of 
Phrenology;  and,  if  we  should  pretend  to  be  so,  it  might  easily  be  shown,  by 
comparing  some  remarks,  that  have  fallen  from  us  during  this  discussion,  with 
the  strictures  in  which  we  have  been  chiefly  occupied,  that  we  have  been  play ing 
at  cross  purposes.  But  any  such  remarks  have  not  slipped  carelessly  from  our 
pen.  Though  we  regard  "Phrenology,  as  it  now  exists,  as  liable  to  many  objec- 
tions, yet  we  are  perfectly  persuaded  that  there  is  in  nature  a  broad  and  strong 
foundation  for  such  a  science.  Phrenology  exposes  itself  to  6trong  objection  from 
pretending  to  give  a  full  analysis  of  the  mind,  and  a  just  account  of  the  will. 
And  in  general  we  think  it  is  too  exhorbitant  in  its  claims.  Yet  we  do  not  assert, 
we  do  not  believe,  that  Doctors  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  labored  in  vain.  They 
are  great  benefactors  to  the  human  race, — how  great,  time  has  yet  to  reveal.  Like 
its  other  benefactors,  they  have  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  truth  mingled  with  errors; 
errors  from  which  the  first  discoverers  could  not  in  this  case,  as  they  cannot  in 
any  such  case,  free  the  principles  that  have  just  seen  the  light,  and  which  bene- 
factors future  to  them  must  remove.  The  ore  is  not  worthless, —  it  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  a  deep  and  rich  mine,  but  it  is  encumbered  with  dross  and  polluted 
by  baser  metals.  All  it  needs  for  its  purification  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  proper 
heat  in  the  furnace  of  truth-seeking  minds. 

As  Phrenology  exists,  it  is  not  so  much  a  science,  already  established,  infallible 
in  its  principles,  and  sure  in  its  particular  decisions,  as  a  vast  and  magnificent 
process  film  which  such  a  science  is  to  result.  It  has  already  brought  to  new 
numerous  and  important  relations  between  the  mind  and  the  body.  It  has  mad* 
an  opening  in  a  new  direction  from  which  a  long  vista  leads  the  mental  eye  to  the 
prospect  of  a  new  and  glorious  system  of  truth  ;  but  that  truth  is  as  yet  only  halt- 
revealed,  and  does  not  appear  in  its  distinct  splendor  and  beauty.  And  we  are 
not  of  the  number  of  those,  who  so  much  dread  innovation  as  to  think  that  no 
new  discoveries  can  be  made  in  the  vast  world  of  Human  Nature,  and  no  Colum- 
bus bring  to  light  new  continents  in  that  wide  sea  of  uncertainty,  in  which  the 
most  extended  voyage  will  not  bring  us  round  to  the  point  from  which  we  started, 
who  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  old  chart  is  perfectly  correct,  that  no  fictitious 
description  is  to  be  blotted  from  it,  and  no  new  and  beautiful  region  of  reality 
drawn.  It  is  easy  to  think  as  we  always  have  thought,  and  do  as  we  alway* 
have  done ;  but  Truth  at  least  must  be  permitted  to  break  up  the  founUV',fL 
erroneous  thought  in  the  great  deep  ef  the  Human  Mind,  and  to  disturb  tne 
erroneous  practices  of  human  life. 

For  ourselves,  we  shall  feel  amply  rewarded  for  having  instituted  this  examin- 
ation of  some  difficulties  in  PhrenoloCV,  if  it  shall  do  any  thing  to  induce  other 
to  examine  the  system,  to  labor  in  freeing  it  from  error,  in  limiting  its  f^JJj 
sions  to  their  just  extent,  in  consolidating  its  various  parts,  nnd  advancing 
perfecting  whatever  of  truth  it  may  contain.    Sciences  arc  not  freed  from  11 
culty  by  miracles  which,  like  the  lightning,  do  their  work  in  a  moment,  om  V 
the  rerious  and  persevering  labor  of  human  minds.    In  the  progress  ot  * 
ology,  as  in  that  of  other  systems  of  partial  truth,  there  must  be  much  of  arg11 
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ment  and  controversy ;  but  we  lament  the  bitterness  and  rancor  that  have  been 

exhibited,  and  would  most  earnestly  deprecate  their  futute  recurrence.  We 
must  regard  it  as  very  dangerous  for  any  mind  to  receive  Phrenology,  in  its 
present  state,  as  a  system  of  perfect  truth.  But  what  wonder  that  it  should  now 
be  liable  to  serious  objection  ?  What  are  thirty  years  for  the  establishment  and 
perfection  of  such  a  science  ?  What  are  they  but  the  period  of  its  feeble  infancy 
and  doubtful  existence  ? 

We  believe,  then,  that  Phrenology  is  to  advance,  not  by  being  at  once  extended 
over  the  world,  and  received,  as  unmingled  truth,  into  all  minds,  but,  as  prelim- 
inary to  that,  by  its  own  purification.  A  system  must  be  pure  before  it  can 
become  universal.  The  God  of  truth  never  suffers  all  his  creatures  to  be  deluded 
by  a  false  philosophy.  He  never  sutlers  the  errors,  by  which  proud  intellects 
wilfully  vex  and  destroy  themselves,  to  descend  as  poisonous  mildew  on  the 
broad  surface  of  the  common  mind. 

But  how  and  by  whom  is  Phrenology  to  be  purified  and  perfected  ?  By  seing 
examined  in  the  spirit  of  truth,  by  being  defended  in  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  by 
being  opposed  in  the  spirit  of  truth.  By  those  who  shall  study  it  with  honesty,  and 
speak  of  it  with  candor.  It  is  to  be  carried  forward  even  by  being  disbelieved, 
and  opposed,  and  rejected.  We  "speak  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness." 
There  is  a  work  for  honest  opposition  to  do  in  strengthening  every  system  of 
truth,  and  in  giving  to  it  an  immortal  existence  in  the  mind.  And,  as  we  believe 
Phrenology  will  lire,  so  we  believe  the  name  of  Spurzheim  will  not  die.  His 
fame  shall  shine  brightly  into  distant  times,  and  remote  generations  shall  rise  up 
and  "call  him  blessed.'  And  those  will  not  forget  him  who  gazed  at  his  speak- 
ing countenance,  in  whose  expression  the  most  enchanting  benevolence,  and  the 
greatest  strength  of  intellect  seemed  blended,  and  in  which  thoughts  were  pic- 
tured ere  his  broken  English  named  them,  and  who  drank  in  the  sincere,  earnest, 
almost  supplicating,  and  yet  independent,  and  manly,  tones  of  his  eloquence. 
None  will  forget  him,  who  were  within  the  sphere  of  his  personal  moral  power 
and  moral  sympathy, — a  power  and  sympathy  that  gathered  round  him  a  multi- 
tude of  ardent  friends,  that  made  many  a  foot  swift  to  do  him  good,  that  called 
forth  from  many  a  heart  heaven-ward  volitions  for  blessings  to  his  spirit, — that 
cast  a  veil  of  sadness  upon  every  face,  when  Death,  like  the  blood-thirsty  soldier 
bursting  in  upon  Archimedes,  dealt  his  sudden  and  unrelenting  blow, — and  col- 
lected thousands  of  heaving  breasts  and  weeping  eyes  around  his  lifeless  remains, 
to  express  grief  in  solemn  silence,  while  the  funeral  word  was  said  over  them, 
and  to  follow,  in  slow  procession,  the  benevolent  stranger  to  his  tomb.  B. 


THE   BISHOP   AND   HIS  CATS. 

"  Agathoxiqce,"  said  a  sprightly,  swarthy,  well-made,  good-looking 
young  man  to  a  beautiful  blonde,  commonly  called  La  Fleur  de  Quebec, 
"  what  has  happened  to  vex  you  this  morning  ?" 

The  reader  must  wait  for  the  answer  to  this  question  till  we  have 
time  to  begin  and  conclude  some  preliminary  remarks. 

Aimable  St.  Severin  was,  at  the  time  of  our  story,  the  first  Catholic 
bishop  who  ever  set  foot  in  any  of  the  French  or  British  colonies  in 
North-America.  He  was  an  old  man,  with  gray  hairs,  a  benignant 
aspect,  and  a  more  benignant  disposition.  His  life  bad  been  a  life  of 
benevolence  and  good  works ;  when  the  eye  saw  him,  it  glistened,  when 
the  tongue  spake,  it  blessed  him.  His  example,  however,  excited  much 
scandal  among  the  four  regular  orders  of  the  clergy,  because  they  were 
little  disposed  to  imitate  it.  He  became  a  stumbling  block  of  offence 
in  their  paths,  and  they  habitually  spoke  of  him  as  one  prone  to  dress 
himself  in  the  filthy  rags  commonly  called  charity,  mercy,  &c.  and 
to  glorify  himself  therein.  Scandal  herself,  however,  could  say  nothing 
to  the  venerable  priest ;  and  his  compeers  were  obliged,  in  order  to  be 
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rid  of  one  whose  presence  was  a  perpetual  reproach  to  them,  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  holy  see,  as  one  very  fit  to  carry  the  crosier  among 
such  newly-discovered  tribes  in  Canada  as  stood  most  in  need  of  con- 
version. A  bishop,  then,  he  became,  and  such  was  his  success,  among 
the  savages  within  his  diocese,  that  he  was  thought  worthy,  at  Rome, 
to  be  called  "  Your  Eminence,"  and  to  wear  a  scarlet  hat. 

His  household,  in  Quebec,  was  very  limited.  The  orphan  daughter 
of  a  brother,  younger  than  himself,  was  his  housekeeper,  his  favorite, 
his  friend,  and  his  companion.  He  spared  no  kindness,  no  pains,  no 
expense,  in  her  education,  and  truly  she  deserved  all  his  care;  for, 
not  to  speak  of  auburn  hair,  azure  eyes,  and  other  charms,  which  have 
been  the  burthen  of  song  from  time  immemorial,  she  united  the  gift, 
most  rarely  found  in  woman,  viz.  a  sound  judgement,  to  a  sweetness 
of  disposition,  like  her  uncle's.  Besides  the  fair  Agathonique,  (or 
Agathonica)  his  eminence  had  in  his  dwelling  some  dozen  begging 
friars,  called  Recollects,  whom  he  employed  in  labors  of  love  and 
errands  of  mercy,  and  a  young  man  who  acted  as  his  secretary.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  brave  officer  who  had  fallen  fighting  the  battles  of  his 
country,  and  who  had  left  the  orphan  to  the  care  and  counsel  of  his 
early  friend.  Well  did  the  good  bishop  acquit  himself  of  his  trust. 
The  youth  was  to  him  as  a  son,  and  his  name  was  Francois  La  Valliere. 
He  was  the  youth  who  put  the  question  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  he  would  rather  have  seen  any  other  person 
in  the  world  vexed  than  the  beautiful  Agathonica. 

There  is,  we  think,  no  son  or  daughter  of  Adam  and  Eve  absolutely 
perfect ;  and,  be  it  known  to  the  reader  that  the  reverend  bishop  had  one 
fault.  Charitable,  humble,  merciful,  religious,  as  he  was,  he  had  one 
ridiculous  fault.  This  was  an  inordinate  affection  for  the  feline  race. 
Wild  cats,  tame  cats,  Maltese  cats,  Angora  cats;  cats,  in  short,  of  every 
sort  and  kind  found  an  asylum  in  his  house.  Two  of  them  usually 
sat  on  his  shoulders  at  dinner,  as  many  more  upon  his  knees,  and  his 
very  bed  was  open  to  them.  The  house  was  an  absolute  hospital  for 
cats,  and  his  neighbors  were  nightly  entertained  with  inexpressible 
caterwauling.  Nevertheless,  the  bishop's  cats  were  under  tolerable  dis- 
cipline, and,  excepting  occasional  abstractions  from  the  kitchens,  hen- 
roosts, and  dove-cotes,  of  the  neighbors,  we  could  never  learn  that  they 
committed  any  offence  worthy  of  drowning  or  hanging.  What  may 
have  been  the  cause  for  the  bishop's  absurd  predilection  we  leave  to 
philosophers  and  phrenologists.  We  have  heard,  indeed,  that  his 
mother  was  very  fond  of  a  cat  that  had  been  taught  to  dance  on  lU 
hinder  legs ;  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

The  cats  were  regularly  fed  three  times  a  day,  often  by  the  bishop 
himself,  and  the  reader  may  perhaps  think  that  a  singularity  so  harm- 
less could  give  no  offence  to  any  one.  But  it  was  not  so.  The  bishop, 
excellent  man,  revered  as  the  representative  of  the  Redeemer,  and  be- 
loved as  a  father  by  his  parishioners,  was  not  safe  from  ridicule.  Man- 
kind are  abominably  given  to  use  the  word  but,  and  the  Canadians  did 
use  it.  The  following  are  the  speeches  spoken  of  him  by  some  of  his 
neighbors : — 

A  widow.  Monsieur  St.  Sevcrin  buried  my  poor  husband  last  wee" 
and  would  not  take  his  fees — but — he  talked  to  me  afterwards  about 
my  cat,  as  if  I  had  not  enough  to  think  about.  . 
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An  old  woman.  He  gave  me  a  pound  of  tobacco  yesterday — but — 
he  took  my  old  tabby  away  with  him,  that  has  lived  with  me  so  long. 

A  beggar,  who  had  been  daily  relieved  by  Al.  St.  Severin.  The 
bishop  is  a  good  man — but — what  a  fool  he  is  with  his  cats. 

Omnes.    Yes,  he  is  a  good  man — but — what  a  fool  he  isl 

We  now  go  back  to  the  commencement  of  our  story,  which,  if  our 
memory  serves  us,  began  by  the  following  question,  put  by  Francois  to 
Agathonica  : — "  What  has  happened  to  vex  you  this  morning  ?" 

Agathonica.  Enough,  I  think,  to  vex  a  saint.  These  confounded 
cats!  I  found  one  of  them  dead  this  morning,  in  the  milk-pail — so  no 
cream  for  breakfast  to-day. 

Francois.    That 's  but  a  trifle.   We  can  do  without  cream  one  day. 

Agathonica.  But  that  is  not  all.  I  heard  that  ungrateful  fellow, 
Etienne,  whom  my  uncle  has  fed  this  twelvemonth,  call  me  one  of  the 
bishop's  cats. 

Francois.    I  'II  break  the  rascal's  bones  for  him. 

Agathonica.  That  will  never  do.  But  the  very  Indians  turn  my 
uncle  into  ridicule.  The  Algonquin  chief,  whom  he  has  made  so  bad 
a  Christian  of,  addressed  him  very  gravely  yesterday  as  Monsieur  Le 
Chat. 

Francois.  But  we  have  often  talked  about  this  before,  and  now  : 
[Here  the  young  man  expatiated  at  some  length,  and  we  think  we  need 
give  only  the  peroration  of  his  argument,  which  was  in  these  words  :] 
Have  I  not  sufficiently  proved  my  constancy  ?  Have  I  done  anything 
to  offend  you  ?  Is  not  my  fortune  sufficient  for  all  our  wants  ?  Has 
not  M.  St.  Severin  said  repeatedly  that  it  is  the  thing  he  most  wishes? 
Is  it  a  pleasure  to  you  to  keep  me  in  the  torture  of  suspense? 

Agathonica.  Ah,  the  old  story  again  :  I  have  heard  all  that  before. 
However,  I  will  do  as  you  wish, — on  one  condition. 

Francois.  O,  name  it,  name  it}  Shall  I  kill  the  Adirondack  Pis- 
karet?    Shall  I  swim  from  here  to  Montreal  ?    Shall  I  

Agathonica.  Nothing  so  unreasonable  as  all  that.  You  are  good 
at  promising, — let  us  see  how  you  will  perform.  All  I  ask  of  you  is, 
to  cure  my  uncle  of  his  foolish  fondness  for  cats.  Do  that,  and  call 
me  Madame  La  Valliere,  as  soon  as  you  please. 

Francois,  after  a  long  pavse.  Is  that  all  ?  Say  n©  more.  I  will 
do  it ;  but  ask  me  no  questions.    Adieu  \ 

So  the  young  man  departed,  leaving  his  mistress  in  no  little  per- 
plexity. At  breakfast  the  cats  assembled  around  him,  evincing  a 
new-born  affection  for  his  person,  by  rubbing  themselves  against  his 
legs  and  purring  with  all  their  strength.  This  fondness  pleased  the 
good  prelate  exceedingly,  though  he  could  by  no  means  account  for  it. 
The  secret  was  that  La  Valliere  had  rubbed  hie  ankles  with  cat-mint 
and  valerian. 

The  cats  grew  every  day  fonder  and  fonder  of  Francois,  and  so, 
apparently,  did  he  of  them.  He  caressed  them,  fed  them,  and,  in 
short,  assumed  the  charge  of  the  whole  feline  department  of  the  house- 
hold. M.  St.  Severin  looked  on,  and  was  pleased ;  Agathonica  looked 
on  and  wondered,  but  said  nothing. 

At  last  the  time  arrived  when  the  bishop  was  to  leave  the  province, 
to  receive  his  promotion  in  Rome.    He  took  an  affectionate  leave  of 
his  home,  and  especially  of  his  cats,  whom  he  recommended  to  the 
vol.  vi.  62 
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affectionate  care  of  La  Valliere,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  Never  fear," 
said  the  young  man,  "  but  that  I  will  treat  them  as  they  ought  to  be 
treated." 

That  day  Francois  rang  the  bell,  at  the  sound  of  which  the  catt 
repaired  to  their  peculiar  apartment,  and  locked  himself  in  with  them. 
The  servants  presently  heard  a  terrible  screaming  in  the  room,  and 
repaired  to  the  door,  but  the  master  of  the  cats  denied  them  admit- 
tance. When  he  came  forth,  the  menials  were  surprised  to  see  that 
not  an  individual  quadruped  was  in  the  room,  and  that  the  youth's  face 
was  somewhat  scratched.  How  the  cats  got  out  they  could  not  guess, 
and  he  told  jhem  that  they  had  flown  up  the  chimney.  They  bad 
nothing  to  do  but  believe,  especially,  as  he  shook  his  head  seriously, 
and  said  he  wondered  what  the  bishop  would  say  to  it.  At  night  the 
same  uproar  took  place,  and  again  the  next  morning  ;  but,  after  a  day 
or  two,  nothing  further  of  the  kind  occurred.  The  servants  observed, 
however,  that  whenever  they  happened  to  cross  themselves,  the  cab 
were  excessively  alarmed,  and  many  scrupled  not  to  aver  that  they 
were  possessed  of  devils. 

After  a  few  months  absence,  his  eminence  returned,  in  order  to 
arrange  his  affairs  and  take  his  family  to  Europe.  After  tenderly 
embracing  his  niece  and  his  ward,  his  first  inquiry  was  about  his  cats. 
La  Valliere  shook  his  head,  and  said  he  was  sorry  to  inform  his  emi- 
nence of  any  thing  that  would  displease  him ;  but  truth  compelled  him 
to  say  he  feared  that  all  was  not  as  it  should  be  with  the  cats.  In  a 
word,  then,  after  much  mincing  of  the  matter,  he  said  that  the  animals 
could  not  bear  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  he  verily  feared  that  the 
author  of  all  evil  had  been  busy  with  them. 

So  strange  a  tale  filled  the  worthy  prelate  with  astonishment  and 
dismay.  He  even  expressed  6ome  doubt  that  his  ward  might  be  mis- 
taken. "  At  least,"  said  he,  "  I  hope  it  is  not  the  case  with  all  of 
them.  I  shall  be  very  sorry  that  Grippeminaud  or  Minuche  were  so 
depraved;  and,  above  all,  I  hope  that  Doncepatte  has  escaped  the 
infection."    (The  cats  all  had  names.) 

M  On  the  contrary,"  said  La  Valliere,  "  I  am  grieved  to  assure  you, 
father,  that  Doncepatte  is  the  most  atheistical  of  them  all.  Howerer, 
that  you  may  see  with  your  own  eyes  that  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  will 
give  them  their  dinner,  and  after  they  have  eaten  you  may  try  the  ex- 
periment." 

The  cats  were  assembled  accordingly,  and  the  cardinal  entered  the 
room  with  his  ward,  who  shut  the  door  behind  them.  After  the  ani- 
mals had  eaten  what  was  set  before  them,  La  Valliere  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  immediately  such  a  scampering  ensued  as  has  never 
since  been  seen.  The  brutes  flew  at  the  window,  broke  it,  and  fled 
as  fast  as  they  might  in  the  utmost  confusion.  The  excellent  cardinal 
was  electrified  with  horror,  crossed  himself,  and  began  to  repeat  an 
exorcism.  But  he  had  not  gone  beyond  In  nomine,  when  his  favorite 
Doncepatte,  a  male  of  the  largest  proportions,  who  had  been  unable 
to  escape  among  tht.  first,  flew  upon  him  like  a  tiger,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  done  him  a  serious  mischief,  had  not  La  Valliere  extri- 
cated him. 

"  Take  them  away — take  them  away,"  cried  his  eminence.  "  W 
me  never  see  them  more — let  them  all  be  put  to  death  immediately. 
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In  less  than  an  hour  they  were  all  swimming  down  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  some  of  them  were  afterwards  picked  up  on  the  shore  of  Anlicosti, 
where  no  cat  was  ever  seen  before  or  since. 

M.  St.  Se verm  was  at  first  much  shocked  ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  came 
to  a  true  ?iew  of  his  former  weakness,  and  concluded  that  the  devil 
had  been  sent  into  his  favorites  by  the  special  order  of  Providence,  as 
a  warning  and  punishment  for  a  mitigated  kind  of  idolatry.  Having 
argued  himself  into  the  belief  that  a  decree  from  above  had  been 
made  in  his  favor,  he  readily  acquiesced  in  it,  and  ever  after  abhorred 
the  very  sight  of  a  cat. 

Francois  La  Valliere  having  fulfilled  the  condition  imposed  on  him 
fc  by  Agathonica,  met  with  no  opposition  from  her,  and  the  good  car- 
dinal blessed  them  and  made  them  one  flesh.  They  remained  in  the 
province,  where  there  are  scores  of  their  descendants  at  this  day. 
The  very  night  of  their  marriage  Agathonica  claimed  to  know  of  her 
husband  if  the  cats  really  had  been  possessed,  and,  if  so,  how  he  had 
contrived  to  effect  it  ;  for  though  a  good  and  very  sensible  girl,  the 
bride  was  not  wholly  exempt  from  the  superstitions  then  more  current 
among  the  Canadians  than  they  a/e  now. 

"  Rest  you  easy,  my  love,"  said  her  husband.  "  I  have  done  what 
you  commanded/and  have  cured  our  excellent  friend  of  the  only  weak- 
ness he  had.    The  means  are  of  little  consequence." 

"  But,  dear  Francis,"  responded  the  bride,  "  am  I  not  your  wife? 
and  ought  there  to  be  any  secrets  between  us  t  I  am  sure  I  could 
keep  none  from  you." 

"  1  possessed"  them  with  a  good  horse-whip,  then,  if  you  roust 
know,"  said  her  spouse.  "  You  must  know  that  I  attracted  them  to 
me  at  first  by  rubbing  my  clothes  with  cat-mint.  When  your  uncle 
went  away,  I  went  into  the  room  and  took  out  one  of  the  panes  of 
glass  with  my  knife.  After  I  had  fed  the  cats,  I  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  and  drew  a  whip  out  of  my  sleeve  and  inflicted  a  sound 
whipping  on  them  all.  I  then  took  them  up,  one  by  one,  and  put 
them  out  of  the  square  I  had  removed,  giving  each  a  severe  cut  as  it 
departed.  I  forgot  to  say  that,  before  I  whipped  them,  I  repeated  the 
very  exorcism  that  your  uncle  stumbled  upon  in  his  holy  horror.  I 
repeated  this  discipline  every  day  till  there  was  no  farther  need  of  the 
whip.  The  sign  of  the  cross  alone  scared  them  more  than  an  actual 
apparition  of  the  dev  il  would  have  done.  When  his  eminence  came 
back,  I  restored  the  pane  to  its  place,  and  the  favorite  cat,  already  wild 
with  terror,  Hew  upon  the  good  man  the  moment  he  began  the  exor- 
cism.   And  now,  dearest,  you  know  all  about  it." 

M  Ah,  you  wicked  rogue  !"  exclaimed  the  young  wife  ;  "it  is  well 
as  it  is,  and  my  uncle  is  cured  of  his  folly  ;  but  I  hate  deceit  of  every 
kind  so  much,  that  if  I  had  known  what  you  were  about  I  would  not 
have  allowed  you  to  put  such  a  trick  upon  him." 

"  I  knew  that,"  he  replied,  "  and  therefore  I  would  never  tell  you 
my  secret  till  it  became  your  duty  to  keep  it.    So  kiss  and  be  friends." 

"  Friends  we  have  long  been,"  said  the  bride.  But  she  persuaded 
her  husband  to  avow  his  stratagem,  and  the  cardinal  forgave  and 
thanked  him  for  it.  S. 
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TRAITS  OF  TREES. 

It  has  been  said  long  ago,— and  it  is  just  as  true  in  our  day  as  in  any 
which  has  preceded  it, — that  in  all  the  wide  range  of  inanimate  nature, 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  specimen  of  the  handy-work  of  its  Author 
capable  of  excitiHg  emotions  and  reflections  so  deep  and  various,  as  a 
majestic  tree.  In  this  respect  it  has  come,  in  the  process  of  time,  to 
be  almost  human  ;  and  so  the  poets,  of  every  age  of  the  world,  have 
personified  it;  and  so  the  philosophers  and  holy  men  of  old  were  wont 
to  hold  communion,  not  only  with  each  other,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  its  arms,  but  with  its  own  eloquent  though  solitary  and  solemn 
beauty. 

If  this  bo  true  of  the  forest  at  large — of  those  groves  which  were 
u  God's  first  temples,"  in  the  dewy  infancy  of  the  green  earth,  and  which 
always  have  been,  in  later  times,  man's  sanctuary,  gala-hall,  garden, 
abode,  and  grave — how  much  truer  is  it  of  those  individuals  or  families 
of  the  race  whose  histories  are  hallowed  by  circumstances  of  interest, 
peculiar  to  themselves — by  their  associations,  their  origin,  their  all! 

Among  such  trees,  the  oak  is  pre-eminent ;  either  because  its  exten- 
sive prevalence  in  various  latitudes  gives  it  an  advantage  over  its 
fellows  of  the  forest,  or  because  its  commanding  majesty,  its  massy 
strength,  and  its  venerable  antiquity  have  been,  in  themselves,  suffi- 
cient to  attract  more  of  the  confidence  and  respect  of  meu.  In 
England,  for  instance,  what  a  fame  has  Chaucer's  Oak  acquired ! — 
that  is,  the  oak  in  Dennington  Park,  which  is  reported  to  have  been 
planted  by  the  poet's  own  hand.  The  oak  in  the  New  Forest,  against 
which  Sir  William  Tyrrill'a  arrow  glanced  before  it  killed  William 
Ilufus,  was  standing  a  century  since,  but  in  such  a  condition  of  decay, 
that  Lord  Delaware  erected  a  monument  to  indicate  the  spot;  and  it 
has  since,  like  Charles's  Royal  Oak  at  Boscobell,  disappeared  alto- 
gether, and  left  not  even  a  lineal  descendant  to  bear  the  honors  of  its 
name.    Alfred's  tree,  at  Oxford,  said  to  have  been  a  sapling  whea 
that  great  monarch  founded  the  university,  reaches,  like  the  Grecian 
demi-gods,  rather  too  remotely  into  the  traditionary  ages,  to  be  clearly 
authenticated  ;  but  even  the  credit  that  is  given  to  its  history,  as  has 
been  well  observed,  clearly  indicates  the  credit  this  noble  offspring 
and  ornament  of  the  forest, — the  oak, — has  acquired,  for  both  dura- 
bility and  dignity,  among  "  all  sorts  of  people."    Wallace's  Oak,  at 
Torwood  Wood,  in  Sterlingshire,  under  which  he  is  believed  to  have 
convened  and  addressed  his  followers,  is  understood  to  be  still  flour- 
ishing in  all  its  ancient  verdure.    The  fame  of  the  hero  whose  name 
it  boasts,  can  scarcely  be  described  more  justly  as  "  semper  ciridis" 

There  was  another  royal  tree  in  England,  not  many  years  since,— 
the  celebrated  Fig,  in  the  garden  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  at  Winches- 
ter,— which  bore  a  small  red  fruit  so  late  as  1757,  and  was,  about  that 
time,  enclosed  in  a  wooden  frame,  with  a  glass  door  and  two  windows 
on  each  side,  shielding  it  from  the  storm  and  nursing  it  with  the  fun- 
shine.  An  inscription,  among  many  others,  on  the  wall  to  which  it 
was  nailed,  testified  that  his  majesty,  James  I.  M  had  tasted  the  fruit 
of  this  tree  with  great  pleasure,"  as  early  as  10*23.  The  largest  of  its 
species  in  England,  the  great  Chestnut  at  Tortworth,  in  Gloucester- 
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shire,  which,  if  it  be  not  still  extant,  perished  quite  latterly,  was  traced 
back,  in  tradition,  at  least,  as  far  as  the  days  of  the  Saxon  Egbert. 
Even  a  century  since,  its  circumference  was  estimated  at  over  fifty 
feet,  but  an  accurate  measurement,  in  1791,  made  it  only  a  little 
over  forty-five. 

Queen  Elizabeth,*  too,  has  her  tree,— or  had,  rather, — for  the  Elm 
at  Chelsea,  in  England,  which  is  reported  to  have  been  planted  by 
her  hand,  was  felled  in  1745,  being  at  that  time  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  high,  and  thirteen  feet  in  circumference  at  the  bottom.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  there  was  said  to  be  stand- 
ing, at  the  Luxembourg,  a  tree  of  the  same  species,  planted  by 
Henry  IV. 

Common  opinion,  also,  has  distinguished  the  history  of  numerous 
other  trees,  by  connecting  them  with  the  names  of  celebrated  individ- 
uals in  the  humbler  stations  of  society,  showing,  at  least,  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  subjects  of  these  honors  have  been  popularly  held,  if 
not  the  truth  of  the  traditions  themselves.  The  date  of  the  planting 
of  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  Elm,  in  Gray's  Inn  walk,  (1000)  is  retained  as 
scrupulously  as  that  of  the  Restoration.  Shakspeare  has  his  Mulberry, 
and  Pope  his  Willow.  The  latter, — which  we  apprehend  to  be  the 
least  apocryphal  of  the  two, — is  said  to  have  been  the  first  plant  of  the 
species,  (the  Weeping  Willow)  which  was  introduced  from  the  Levant 
into  England.  Rumor  relates  that  Pope  found  it  as  a  twig  of  a  basket, 
in  which  he  received  a  present  of  figs  from  Turkey.  He  noticed  a 
shoot  growing  from  it,  and  planted  it  in  his  garden  ;  and  from  this 
stock  all  the  Weeping  Willows  in  the  country,  and,  probably,  in  this 
country  also,  must  be  understood  to  have  sprung. 

In  the  English  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  volume  second, 
it  is  stated  that  at  Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  Milton  passed 
a  portion  of  his  earlier  days,  is  a  remarkable  Apple-tree,  still  growing, 
of  which  "  the  oldest  inhabitants"  remember  to  have  heard  it  said 
that  the  poet  was  in  the  habit  of  reclining  under  its  shade;  and  this 
rumor  is  confirmed,  so  far  at  least  as  the  age  of  the  tree  is  concerned, 
by  the  existence  of  one  of  the  same  species,  at  Rumzey,  in  Hampshire, 
which  is  reported  in  the  same  work  to  be  still  bearing  fruit,  at  the  age 
of  two  hundred  years. 

The  first  Fig-trees,  according  to  some  historians,  introduced  into 
England,  were  imported  by  Cardinal  Pole,  in  1525,  from  Italy,  and 
are  understood  to  be  still  standing  in  the  gardens  of  that  prelate,  at 
Lambeth.  They  are  of  the  White  Marseilles  kind,  and  have  attained, 
in  these  three  centuries,  a  size  very  unusual  for  the  species.  The 
trunks  are  about  two  feel  in  circumference,  only,  but  the  trees  cover  a 
space  of  fifty  feet  in  length  and  forty  in  breadth. 

In  the  manor-house  of  Cranmer,  at  Mitcham,  was  formerly  an  old 
tree  of  the  same  species,  believed  to  have  been  planted  by  the  hand  of 
the  archbishop  himself;  and  at  Oxford  is  the  famous  Pocock  Fig-tree, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Aleppo,  in  1048,  by  that  cele- 
brated traveler,  and  planted  in  his  garden  at  the  place  just  named. 

Most  of  the  trees  above  mentioned  owe  their  celebrity  to  the  name 
with  which  their  history  is  connected,  and  by  no  means,  generally,  to 

•  Queen  Mary**  Yew,  at  Croolutone,  in  tfcoUami,  wai,  at  one  lime,  w-Icfcruled  ;  but  of  iu  latex 
liUtory  wo  have  no  information. 
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the  circumstance  of  their  having  attained  a  remarkable  age.  There 
are  trees  in  England,  which  are  sufficiently  distinguished  by  this 
peculiarity  alone;  and  some  instances  of  the  kind  might  be  furnished, 
which,  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  we  call  the  beautiful  Elm  planted 
on  the  common  in  this  city  in  1721  the  "  Old  Elm,"* — and  perhaps  it 
is  the  oldest  of  the  species  in  New-England,  whose  age  can  be  authen- 
ticated— will  probably  seem  much  more  like  vegetable  miracles— lusus 
nutura: — than  as  the  reasonable  result  of  the  ordinary  operation  of 
things. 

The  Oak,  in  this  respect,  again  deserves  its  reputation  as  monarch, 
or,  at  least,  patriarch,  of  the  woods.  The  celebrated  Evelyn  records 
that,  in  the  New  Forest,  he  counted,  in  the  sections  of  some  trunks  of 
this  species,  from  three  to  four  hundred  concentric  rings,  or  layers  of 
wood,  indicating  as  many  years  growth  ;  and  he  mentions  Oaks  of  a 
similar  age  in  Dennington  Park  (already  alluded  to  as  the  residence  of 
Chaucer  and  his  Oak.) 

Gilpin,  in  his  Forest  Scenery,  notices,  though  without  supplying 
the  minutiae  of  his  premises,  "  a  few  valuable  Oaks  in  the  New  Forest 
that  chronicle  upon  their  furrowed  trunks  ages  before  the  Conquest." 
No  other  English  tree  is  honored  with  so  remote  a  heraldry,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Tortworth  Chestnut,  which,  as  we  remarked  above,  is 
ascribed  to  the  age  of  the  Saxon  Egbert,  and  has  been,  therefore, 
appropriately  regarded  as  the  "  Father  of  the  Forest." 

There  are  no  Elms,  or  indeed  trees  of  any  other  species,  in 
England,  we  believe,  for  which  any  thing  like  this  Saxon  antiquity  has 
been  claimed.  The  Elm  is  not  constitutionally  so  long  lived  as  many 
other  trees.  The  senior  of  the  race  in  England,  when  it  still  survived, 
was  the  one  ascribed  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  perished  in  1745; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  fine  trees  called  the  "  long  walk,"  at  Windsor, 
planted  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  have  already  evidently 
passed  their  prime.  Bacon's  Elms,  planted  in  1600,  decayed  about 
1720. 

The  Apple  is  not  the  longest-lived  of  the  fruit-trees.  The  first  Mul- 
berry trees  in  England,  introduced  under  royal  direction,  and  said  to 
have  been  planted  at  Sion  House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, in  1548,  are  not  only  still  extant,  but  bearing  fruit,  though 
somewhat  decayed  in  the  trunk.  The  Orange  is  probably  the  loagesj* 
lived  of  all,  in  those  regions  which  are  most  favorable  to  its  thrift 
In  the  Convent  of  St.  Sabina,  at  Rome,  for  example,  there  is  a  tree 
which  has  the  reputation  of  being  six  hundred  years  old.  This  was 
but  thirty-one  feet  high ;  and  as  the  size  of  the  tree  is  in  a  considera- 
ble degree  proportional  to  its  age,  a  much  more  advanced  longevity 
may  be  rationally  attributed  to  one  of  the  same  species  at  Nice,  which, 
in  1783,  was  estimated  to  bear  from  five  to  six  thousand  oranges.  Ij 
had  a  trunk  which  "  required  two  men  to  embrace  it,"  (as  Risso  states) 
and  was  more  than  fifty  feet  high.  The  orange  flourishes  also  ,n 
Spain,  in  great  perfection,  and  it  is  said  there  are  trees  in  C°r^°!*' 
which  are  supposed  to  be  from  six  to  seven  centuries  old.  The  Cedar 
of  Lebanon  has  a  high  reputation  for  longevity ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  how  far  it  is  deserved.    From  the  circumstance  of  its  corn- 

•  It  is  aaid  to  have  been  carried  to  its  present  site  on  a  man's  shoulder*,  and  tr*s  pn**W> 
that  time  about  a  dozen  years  old.    This  would  make  Ha  present  age  a  century  and  a  quart* 
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parative  rapid  growth,  it  might  be  inferred  that  it  yielded  in  this  respect 
to  some  other  trees.  Some  of  those  which  were  planted  in  the  royal 
gardens,  in  1083,  had  attained,  in  eighty-three  years,  a  circumference 
of  over  twelve  feet,  while  their  branches  extended  over  a  circular  space 
forty  feet  in  diameter, — a  growth  more  like  that  of  the  Elm  than  the 
Oak.  One  of  the  two  was  found  a  foot  larger  twenty-seven  years  after- 
wards. Other  Cedars  in  England  have,  at  the  age  of  from  one  hun- 
dred to  oue  hundred  and  fifty  years,  attained  a  circumference  of  from 
thirteen  to  eighteen  feet ;  and  upon  native  soil  this  tree  is  said  to  have 
measured  about  thirty-six.  The  Date-palm  is  reputed  to  gain  one  foot 
in  stature  for  every  five  years ;  and  this  would  give  an  age  of  three 
hundred  years  to  a  tree  sixty  feet  high,  which  is  a  stature  not  unfre- 
quently  attained. 

In  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  trees,  the  instances  on  record  are 
sufficiently  abundant,  and  some  of  them  are  of  a  character  so  extraor- 
dinary as  to  require  all  the  evidence,  which  is  supplied  by  their  history, 
to  make  them  credible. 

The  tallest  of  European  trees  is  the  Spruce-fir  of  Norway,  which 
Milton  refers  to  in  his  description  of  the  spear  of  Satan.  In  that 
country,  it  has  been  found  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
feet  high ;  but  in  no  instance  equal  to  the  Pines  of  our  own  continent, 
even  according  to  foreign  testimony.  Our  travelers  have  represented 
the  trees  on  the  Columbia  River  as  sometimes  attaining  three  hundred 
feet ;  but  even  Mr.  Douglass,  an  accurate  botanist,  sent  out  to  the 
North-West  Coast,  in  1825,  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
found  a  species  of  Pine  in  the  region,  which  he  dignified  with  his  own 
name,  of  the  height  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  of  the  circum- 
ference of  fifty  at  the  base,  In  Northern  California,  he  found  another 
species  quite  equal,  probably,  to  this  ;  for  a  tree  which  happened  to  be* 
blown  down,  measured  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length.  The 
same  trunk  was  fifty-seven  feet  in  circumference  at  three  feet  from  the 
root,  and  over  seventeen  at  one  hundred  and  thirty-four.  The  writer 
in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge  considers  it  the  largest 
single  mass  of  timber  ever  measured  by  man.  Some  of  the  growing 
trunks  were,  doubtless,  considerably  larger.  In  New-Hampshire, 
Vermont,  and  Maine,  may  still  be  seen  Pine-trunks  of  a  diameter 
equal  to  that  of  the  Elm  on  Boston  common. 

But  although,  in  the  height  of  its  forest-trees,  America,  probably, 
bears  the  palm  against  the  world,  in  respect  to  the  other  dimensions 
the  case  is  otherwise  ;  and  especially  is  this  true  of  those  regions  of 
the  continent,  which  are  more  or  less  cultivated  by  a  civilized  popu- 
lation ;  for  the  custom  of  civilized  people,  in  this  country,  at  least,  is 
to  destroy  and  level  the  forest  indiscriminately,  without  regard  to  sex, 
size,  or  condition. 

Of  Oaks,  we  must  look  for  the  noblest  specimens  abroad,  and  of 
these  we  shall  mention  a  few,  which  as  much  deserve,  at  least,  a 
statistical  commemoration  as  three-fourths  of  the  characters  in  the 
Biographical  Dictionaries.  In  Dennington  Park,  mentioned  above  as 
the  site  of  Chaucer's  tree,  were,  not  long  since,  two  others,  called  the 
King's  Oak  and  the  Queen's  Oak.  The  former  was  fifty  feet  high 
before  a  "bough  or  even  a  knot  appeared,  and  the  base  of  it  squared 
five  feet  solid.    The  latter  was  perfectly  straight  for  forty  feet,  and  the 
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base  squared  four  feet.  The  Framingham  Oak,  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  was  tour  feet  nine  inches  square,  and 
yielded  four  square  beams,  each  forty-four  feet  in  length.  In  Holt 
Forest,  Hampshire,  was  an  Oak  which  measured  thirty-four  feet  cir- 
cumference, at  seven  from  the  ground,  in  1759;  and  which,  twenty 
years  after,  had  not  increased  that  measurement  an  inch.  The  Fair- 
lop  Oak,  in  Essex,  is  said,  in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge, 
to  have  measured  between  six  and  seven  feet  diameter,  at  three  feet 
high  ;  but  Williams,  in  his  Vegetable  World,  rates  the  circumference 
at  thirty-six,  and  observes  that  the  branches  gave  a  circle  of  three 
hundred.  A  tree,  felled  at  Withy  Park,  Shropshire,  in  1697,  had  a 
diameter  of  nine  feet,  without  the  bark  ;  and  the  top  spread  from 
bough  to  bough,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet.  A  Norbury  Oak 
surpassed  all  these,  for  Dr.  Piatt  makes  its  circumference  forty-fi« 
feet,  so  that,  of  course,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  credit  the  sequel  of 
the  story, — that  when  it  was  felled,  and  lying  flat,  two  horsemen,  oo 
opposite  sides  of  the  trunk,  were  concealed  from  each  other  ;  and  we 
may  properly  mention  in  the  same  connection,  a  Keicot  Oak,  spoken 
of  by  the  same  writer,  as  having  spread  a  shadow  sufficient  for  the 
shelter  of  over  four  thousand  three  hundred  men. 

There  are  well-authenticated  records  of  Oaks  still  larger  than  any 
of  these.  The  Boddington  Oak,  in  Gloucester  Vale,  is  generally 
allowed  to  have  girt  fifty-four  feet  at  the  base,  and  to  have  had,  in 
1783,  when  the  larger  branches  were  gone,  a  hollow  cavity,. with  a 
door  and  window  of  sixteen  feet  inside  diameter.  One  of  the  tallest 
of  this  species,  of  which  we  have  heard,  was  dug  out  of  Hatfield  Bog, 
and  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length, — the  diameter  being 
twelve  at  the  base,  and  ten  in  the  middle  of  the  frustum  measured. 

The  Giant  Oak,  however,  was  that  known  as  Damory's,  in  Dor- 
setshire, of  which  the  circumference  is  stated  at  sitty-cight  feet. 
The  cavity  of  it  being  sixteen  feet  long  and  twenty  high,  was,  we  are 
informed,  used,  in  the  Commonwealth  time,  by  an  old  gentleman, 
as  an  alehouse.  Curiosity,  if  nothing  else,  might  probably  bring  him 
good  custom  ;  and  if  his  wine  needed  a  "  bush"  (according  to  the  old 
adage)  one  would  think  he  might  be  supplied  with  that  symbol  at 
short  notice.  This  extraordinary  tree  was  shattered  in  a  storm  in  1*03, 
and  the  last  vestiges  of  it  were  sold  for  firewood  about  fifty  years  after- 
wards. 

Williams,  who  has  been  cited  above,  speaks  of  immense  Oaks  no* 
standing  in  the  parks  at  Welbeck  and  Woburn  ;  but  the  largest  which 
is  mentioned  as  now  extant,  to  our  knowledge,  is  that  of  Oakley,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  which,  in  its  present  condi- 
tion of  "  perfect  health,"  is  rated  to  contain  over  five  hundred  cubic 
feet  of  timber,  and  to  overspread  with  its  branches  a  space  of 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  superficial  feet. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  rivals  to  the  Oaks  we  have  named  can  be 
found  elsewhere.    In  France,  however,  are  some  of  most  magnified 
proportions,  and  perhaps  as  much  exceeding  the  English  in  this  respec 
as  they  fall  short  of  them  in  the  grosser  dimensions,  which  con?tiju,c 
corpulence  much  oftener  than  beauty.     Those  of  the  ptduncvw 
species,  in  the  great  forests  of  Fontainbleau  and  Compeigne,  wl 
trunks  measuring  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  feet  in  circumference  at  t 
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base,  rise  to  the  height  of  forty  without  a  single  branch,  a  more  majes- 
tic vegetable  production  can  hardly  be  conceived. 

The  famous  Allonville  Oak  is,  we  presume,  of  this  species.  It 
measures,  at  the  height  of  a  man,  twenty-six  feet,  and  at  the  base 
thirty-five.  The  height  of  this  tree,  however,  is  not  proportional  to  the 
size,  and  the  solidity  still  less  so,  it  being  hollow  from  top  to  bottom, 
so  that  the  trunk  is  now  supported  only  by  the  bark  (as  Williams 
states)  and  the  outer  layers  of  the  alburnum,  though  it  continues  to  be 
annually  crowned  with  abundance  of  both  leaves  and  acorns.  It  is 
best  knowa  as  the  Chapel  Oak,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  cavity,  six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter,  having  been  carefully 
wainscoted,  paved,  guarded  with  an  iron  gate,  and  converted  into  an 
occasional  use,  indicated  by  its  name.  From  the  broken  summit,  has 
been  erected  a  pointed  roof,  covered  with  slates  in  the  form  of  a 
steeple,  surmounted  with  an  iron  cross,  which  is  said,  like  Mrs.  He- 
mans's  u  Cottage  Homes  of  England,"  to  "  peep  forth  through  cluster- 
ing leaves."  Over  the  door  of  the  second  story  is  an  inscription  to 
"  Our  Lady  of  Peace,"  and  over  the  entrance  to  the  chapel,  another, 
which  ascribes  the  erection  and  consecration  to  an  Abbe,  who  was 
curate  of  Allonville  in  1G9G.  There  is  reason,  therefore,  to  consider 
the  tree  one  of  great  age,  and  it  seems  to  be,  at  this  time,  kept 
together  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  slates  by  which  the  incipient  frac- 
tures and  fissures  in  the  trunk  have  been  carefully  compressed. 

So  much  for  the  oak.  There  are  several  other  species  of  trees, — 
more,  perhaps,  than  an  American  would  readily  believe, — which  attain 
to  an  immense  size,  under  favorable  circumstances.  The  Yew  of  the 
English — 

The  chnrch-yard  Yew,  round  which  their  fathers  sleep, — 

is,  in  its  best  estate,  truly  an  imposing  spectacle.  Evelyn  says,  the 
Crawhurst  Yew  was  thirty  feet  round,  and  he  describes  "  such  another 
monster,"  as  existing  at  Sutton,  near  Winchester.  The  largest  on 
record  appears  to  be  that,  of  which  the  trunk  was  found  by  Pennant, 
in  the  Fortingal  church-yard,  Perthshire,  still  retaining  some  marks  of 
vitality.  It  measured  the  enormous  diameter  of  eighteen  feet.  There 
arc  said  to  be,  at  present,  some  very  large  trees  of  this  class  in  Ireland 
and  Wales ;  but  the  largest  of  which  we  have  the  measurement,  in 
existence,  is,  or  was  very  lately,  at  Hedsor,  Buckinghamshire,  with  a 
diameter  of  twenty-seven  feet ;  and  this  is  rendered  the  less  extraor- 
dinary, by  the  fact  of  there  being  one  in  the  last  century,  at  Braburne 
church-yard,  in  Kent,  of  which  the  trunk  was  near  twenty  feet 
through. 

The  Elm  has  not,  within  our  knowledge,  attained  a  size  to  be  com- 
pared with  this.  It,  however,  throws  very  large,  as  some  specimens 
even  in  New-England, — and  one  which  we  recollect  particularly,  at 
Grafton,  in  Massachusetts, — may  sufficiently  testify.  This  tree  measures, 
certainly,  twenty  feet  circumference,  though  planted  little  more  than 
eighty  years  ago.  Queen  Elizabeth's  Elm,  at  Chelsea,  measured,  at 
its  fall,  only  thirteen  feet  round,  but  one  hundred  and  ten  in  length; 
whereas,  PifFs  Elm,  in  Gloucester  Vale,  measured  but  eighty  in  height, 
while  the  smallest  girth  of  the  principal  trunk  was  sixteen  feet.  Our 
Elm,  on  Boston  common,  compares  quite  to  advantage  with  this,  for  its 
vol.  vr.  63 
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girth  just  above  the  mound,  which  is  raised  over  the  base  several  feet, 
is,  according  to  our  measurement,  nothing  short  of  eighteen  feet 

The  Ash  has  been  known  to  attain,  in  Ireknd,  a  circumference  of 
forty  feet,  and  Dr.  Piatt  and  other  writers  speak  of  some  cases  not 
much  inferior ;  but  this  tree,  on  the  whole,  is  not  of  a  corpulent  con- 
stitution. The  Larch  grows  tall  rather  than  large,  and  is  found,  in  some 
instances,  nearly  of  an  equal  height  with  the  Norway  Fir.  Its  growth 
is  extremely  rapid,  there  being  cases,  where,  at  sixty  years  old,  it  has 
measured  twelve  feet  girth,  and  furnished  three  hundred  feet  of  lim- 
ber.#  The  Louisiana  Cypress,  which  grows  with  its  root  in  the  water, 
and  is  principally  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  reaches  to  a 
1  circumference  of  thirty  feet;  and  that  size  is,  probably,  surpassed  but 
very  seldom,  by  an  American  tree. 

We  have  not  yet  named  the  largest  of  timber-trees  now  extant.  This 
belongs  to  the  Chestnut  species.  That  tree,  even  in  England,  which 
is  not  its  native  soil,  has  attained  a  remarkable  size.  The  Tortworth 
tree,  we  have  observed,  measured  about  fifty  feet  round,  and  is  spoken 
of  by  Williams  as  still  flourishing.  There  was  another  in  Gloucester, 
long  celebrated  for  containing  within  its  hollow  "  a  pretty  wainscoted 
room,  enlightened  with  windows,  and  furnished  with  seats."  One, 
mentioned  by  Grose,  in  the  garden  of  Great  Cranford  Park,  Dorset, 
measured  sixty-seven  feet  round  while  it  was  still  bearing  good  crops; 
and,  in  1789,  there  was  one  at  Ilitchin  Priory,  in  Medfordshire,  con- 
siderably decayed,  but  bearing  thrifty  vegetation,  which  had  a  circum- 
ference of  fourteen  yards  at  four  feet  high. 

The  largest  of  the  species,  however, — and  no  doubt  the  largest  tree 
of  any  kind  in  Europe,  at  least, — is  the  celebrated  "  Chestnut  of  the 
hundred  horse,"  on  Mount  Etna — the  name  being  derived  from  a 
fabulous  tradition  that  the  Queen  of  Spain  once  found  shelter  within 
this  tree,  with  an  escort  of  that  description.  It  was  first  particularly 
described  by  Brydone,  who  found  the  circumference  precisely  ttco 
hundred  and  four  feet ;  nor  do  we  elsewhere  find  it  rated  below  one 
hundred  and  ninety.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being  rather  composed 
of  five  large  trees,  than  of  a  single  trunk ;  but  travelers,  who  hare 
taken  pains  to  dig  around  it,  have  ascertained  that  there  is  but  one 
root  belonging  to  the  whole  immense  mass.  A  hut  is  built  inside,  to 
accommodate  those  who  are  often  engaged  in  collecting  and  preserving 
the  fruit.  Many  other  very  large  Chestnuts  are  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  this,  the  soil  being  congenial  to  that  species.  One,  with  an  undi- 
vided trunk,  is  mentioned  as  measuring  fifty-seven  feet  round  at  the 
height  of  fifteen  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  vast  size  of  the  Banian  or  Indian  Fig-tree,  entitles  it  to  a  place 
in  this  chronicle,  though  the  singularity  of  its  growth  is  such  that  its 
classification  might  be  a  matter  of  some  contest.  Milton,  who  under- 
stood all  lore  of  nature  as  well  as  of  books,  describes  it  beautifully  35 

Branching  bo  broad  along,  that  in  the  ground 

The  bending  twigs  take  root ;  and  daughters  grow 

About  the  mother  tree — a  pillared  shade, 

High  over-arched,  with  echoing  walks  between. 

There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat, 

Shelters  in  cool ;  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 

Jit  loop-holes  cut  through  thickest  shade.   . 

•  The  Engluh  Quarterly  Review,  October,  1813. 
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What  a  picture  of  rural  comfort !  Southey  has  not  overlooked  the 
same  magnificent  production  of  nature ;  a  description  of  it  as  much  like 
life  as  language  can  make  any  thing,  but  too  popular  to  require  intro- 
duction here,  is  woven  most  gracefully  into  his  Curse  of  Kehama.  In 
India  and  Cochin  China,  specimens  of  the  Banian  are  found,  which, 
with  their  fifty  or  sixty  collateral  descendants,  constitute  a  grove,  of 
themselves,  of  no  humble  dimensions.  One,  particularly,  not  far  from 
Patnee,  in  Bengal,  is  reported  to  have  spread  itself  over  a  diameter  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  making  the  circumference  of  the  shadow 
at  noon  over  eleven  hundred.  Another  covered  an  area  of  more  than 
seventeen  hundred  yards.  The  oriental  traveler,  Forbes,  made  the 
measure  no  less  than  two  thousand  feet  round  the  principal  stem. 

This  is  the  most  extraordinary  specimen  of  vegetable  growth  which 
the  world  furnishes,  even  in  the  tropical  regions  ;  for  the  Brazilian 
forest-trees,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Walsh,  grow  to  a  height  of  four 
hundred  feet  in  a  single  straight  stem,  scarcely  deserve  to  be  mention- 
ed in  the  same  connection,  especially  as  that  gentleman  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  the  pains  to  measure  them.  All  stories  of  these  dimen- 
sions, it  must  be  allowed,  should  be  reduced  to  mathematical  precision, 
and  without  that  salvo  for  his  credit  the  traveler  might  just  as  well 
"  halloo  before  leaving  the  woods"  as  aflerwards.  In  either  case  the 
public  will  charge  him,  if  not  with  carrying  "  too  much  bush,"  at 
least  with  "  barking  up  the  wrong  tree." 


THE  LONE  CATHEDRAL. 

BT  MISS  A.  D.  WOODBRIDOI. 

"  La  cnthedrale  eat  adjoard'hul  dans  la  plaine,  partequ'  a  meoure  que  lea  habitations  etoient 
FfnvfHfti  par  le  tempa,  ou  abatuet  par  la  guerre,  on  lee  rebatiMolt  aur  le  penchant  de  la  colline, 
pour  qu'  ellea  faaaonl  plua  a  P  abri  d'  uoe  invaaion.   Cette  egltee  eat  vaate  et  tre«  oraae." 

MilUn'i  "  yoyagt  en  Jttlu." 

Alone  it  stands  ! 
That  massive,  antique  pile !    Once,  all  around , 
Were  seen  the  homes  of  men  ;  and  in  its  shade 
Sweet  children  gamboled,  the  long  summer  day, 
While,  from  its  lofty  dome,  their  shouts  of  mirth 
Returned  with  gladsome  echo.   Oft  they 'd  leave 
Their  sports  awnile,  wondering,  to  list  the  tale 
Of  other  times,  told  by  some  aged  sire, 
Who,  half  reclining  on  the  steps,  had  viewed 
Their  sports,  with  smile  approving. 

Where  are  now 
These  clustering  dwellings,  and  the  beauteous  forms, 
Who,  in  that  vast  cathedral,  once  bowed  low, 
Or  woke  the  unearthly  chant  ?    Ah,  all  are  gone  ! 
Time  hath  breathed  chill  upon  them,  and  the  hand, — 
The  ruthless  hand  of  carnage, — hath  been  here, 
With  desolating  grasp. 

Stockbridge,  Mass.  1834. 
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Not  only  is  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,  but  of  every  other 
virtue.  No  situation  in  life  can  be  successfully  filled,  no  projects  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  without  it.  The  vicious  all  along  act  upon  this 
supposition,  and  therefore  the  children  of  this  world  are,  in  their  gener- 
ation, not  only  wiser,  but  more  successful,  than  the  children  of  light. 
Good  men  are  too  apt  to  suppose,  that  virtuous  intentions  alone  are  a 
sufficient  rule  and  guide  of  action.  Hence,  their  undertakings  con- 
stantly fall  through,  and  the  cause  of  virtue  is  rendered  feeble  and 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

If  there  ever  was  a  good  man,  Rev.  J.  R  was  one.  Few 

excelled  him  as  a  scholar,  and  no  one,  who  knew  him,  could  for  a 
moment  question  the  purity  and  integrity  of  his  heart.  But  he  lacked 
discretion,  and  because  he  had  not  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  fervent 
piety  and  conscientious  exactness  in  the  performance  of  duty,  could 
not  preserve  him  harmless  as  the  dove.  He  was  settled  over  a  frank, 
hospitable,  intelligent  and  united  people,  and  for  a  time  lived  happily 
and  usefully  among  them.  They  were  not  a  suspicious  people.  The; 
were  not  ever  watching  for  occasions  of  ofTence.  Little  acts  of  indis- 
cretion they  glacHy  suffered  to  pass  by;  and  even  more  important 
matters  they  were  willing  to  overlook,  in  consequence  of  his  piety  and 
talents.  Thus,  when  he  married  a  wife  wholly  unsuited  to  himself 
and  his  duties, — a  matter  of  no  small  concern  to  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  his  people, — they  lamented  it  as  a  misfortune,  but  never  suf- 
fered it  to  diminish  their  respect  for  his  character.  So,  too,  vfhen  at 
a  considerably  later  period,  during  the  stormy  and  exciting  tiroes 
which  succeeded  the  French  Revolution,  they  saw  him  taking  a 
decided  and  almost  violent  part  in  the  political  disputes  of  the  day, 
they  were  willing  to  attribute  it  to  the  earnest,  open-hearted  disposi- 
tion which  led  him  to  the  unceremonious  discharge  of  all  his  duties. 
They,  therefore,  found  little  fault,  when,  amid  the  effervescence  of 
high  political  excitement,  he,  in  the  most  pointed  manner  publicly 
baptized  a  son  with  the  name,  John  Adams.  Every  man  has  a  right 
to  name  his  children  as  he  chooses,  provided,  only,  that  the  mother 
assents.  All  this  was  tolerable.  But  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  an 
honest  member  of  the  church  presented  a  child  for  baptism,  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear,  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  at  once  refused  to  perform 
the  rite,  unless  another  name  should  be  given.  This  was  more  than 
could  be  borne.  The  aggrieved  party  loudly  and  bitterly  complained 
of  the  hardship,  and  many  a  child,  who  might  otherwise  have  had  the 
prosaic  name  of  his  father  recorded  in  the  family  bible,  and  inscribed 
upon  his  grave-stone,  was,  out  of  spite  to  the  minister,  obliged  to  bear 
through  life  the  more  noted  name  of  the  great  republican  champion, 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Instead  of  changing  his  conduct,  upon  considera- 
tion, and  apologizing  for  the  heated  feelings  of  the  moment,  subsequent 
reflection  only  confirmed  our  pastor  in  his  course,  and  on  the  fofl°*j 
ing  sabbath  he  relieved  his  mind  and  hoped  to  restore  peace  by  a  full 
statement  of  the  reasons  upon  which  he  had  acted.  He  believed  the 
religious,  moral  and  political  character  of  Jefferson  to  be  hardly  le*8 
than  diabolical,  and  he  could  not,  without  violence  to  his  conscience, 
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do  anything  which  could  by  any  means  be  construed  into  an  approval 
of  his  conduct ;  as  lie  might  thereby  promote  the  cause  of  bad  govern- 
ment, bad  morals,  and  bad  religion.  He  gave  to  his  parishioners  full 
credit  for  right  motives ;  he  thought  them,  in  their  hearts,  religious 
men  ;  it  was  through  ignorance  that  they  were  doing  this  thing  ;  and 
it  was  his  duty  to  watch  over  their  ignorance,  and  preserve  them  from 
harm.  He  respected  their  motives,  but  pitied  their  error,  and 
would  never  consent  to  aid,  or  in  any  way  be  accessory  to  their  mis- 
conduct. This,  of  course,  increased  the  difficulty  tenfold.  Some 
men  can  bear  to  be  reproached  with  wickedness ;  but  he  must  be  a 
saint  indeed,  who  can  forgive  the  man  that  pities  his  ignorance.  We 
often  know  that  we  are  not  so  honest  as  we  might  be ;  but  never 
harbor  a  suspicion  that  we  are  fools.  Great  commotion  was,  therefore, 
produced,  in  the  'heretofore  peaceful  town.  The  people,  however, 
still  kept  together.  The  desire  of  union  was  too  strong  to  be  easily 
broken.  Those,  who  had  so  long  met  together  in  the  same  house  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  worship,  could  not  at  once  be  brought  to  bear 
the  thought  of  wrangling  and  divisions.  The  pastor  was  willing  to  do 
all  that  he  could,  in  conscience,  to  calm  the  troubled  waters. 

With  this  object,  he  proposed  getting  up  a  library,  and  forming  a 
literary  society  for  mutual  improvement.  Here,  at  least,  he  thought, 
there  would  be  no  room  for  dispute,  and  by  continued  acts  of  recip- 
rocal kindness  and  good  will,  minds  at  variance  on  some  points  might 
be  brought  to  unity  of  feeling,  if  not  of  sentiment  and  thought.  For  a 
time  there  was  a  prospect  that  these  expectations  might  be  realized. 
All  doubtful  questions  in  politics  and  religion,  were  studiously  avoided. 
But  at  last,  in  one  of  their  meetings,  a  prominent  man,  who  had 
formerly  been  among  the  disaffected,  made  use  of  an  equivocal  expres- 
sion, which  might  be  construed  into  a  rebuke  to  the  opposite  party. 
Forthwith  the  clergyman  arose,  and  said  that  he  considered  himself 
and  his  friends  insulted  ;  that  he  cared  nothing  about  himself,  but  that 
he  could  not  sit  quiet  while  his  friends  were  abused,  and  their  honest 
opinions  attacked.  He  had  taken  great  pains  to  get  up  and  to  sustain 
the  society,  with  the  hope  that  it  might  restore  peace,  where  discord 
had  raged  with  quite  too  much  violence ;  but  now,  since  that  object 
was  perverted, — so  lamentably  perverted, — he  had  no  desire  to  con- 
tinue in  the  society  longer.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  have  his  name  at 
once  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  members.  The  offending  member 
arose  and  stated,  that  nothing  was  farther  from  his  thoughts,  than  to 
attack  any  one's  opinions,  or  hurt  any  one's  feelings  ;  and  he  was  sure 
that  none  but  a  morbidly  sensitive  mind  could  so  understand  him.  If 
all  were  as  testy  as  the  Reverend  gentleman,  they  might  as  well  walk 
on  the  bosom  of  a  volcano,  or  stand  with  sparkling  fire-brands  in  the 
midst  of  a  powder  magazine,  as  meet  together  for  any  social  purpose. 
The  Clergyman  replied,  that  Christian  feelings  and  the  dignity  of  the 
clerical  profession  would  allow  him  to  make  no  answer  to  such  a 
speech.  The  meeting  was,  accordingly,  broken  up  in  a  disorderly 
manner  ;  and  the  society,  which  was  established  to  produce  kindness 
of  feeling,  did  more  than  almost  any  thing  else  to  embitter  and  exas- 
perate men's  mm<I ■ .  Awkward  attempts  were  made  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation ;  but  the  feelings  of  the  people  had  been  so  repeatedly 
wounded,  that  each  successive  reconciliation  was  more  difficult  and 
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less  perfect  than  the  preceding.  The  pastor's  warmest  friends  were 
not  insensible  to  his  failings,  and  while  they  had  the  highest  confi- 
dence in  his  goodness  and  learning,  they  were  always  trembling,  lest 
some  rash  act  should  Mill  further  impair  his  weakened  influence. 
Through  fear  of  what  might  happen,  they  failed  to  profit  by  his  best 
instructions ;  and  the  spirit  of  discord  had  become  so  much  a  familiar 
spirit  among  them,  that  the  smallest  occasions  of  offence  were  taken 
up  and  improved. 

He  one  day  preached  upon  the  sin  of  Sabbath-breaking.  For  many 
Sabbaths  after  he  missed  from  church  one  of  his  most  constant  and 
attentive  hearers.  Upon  inquiry,  he  learned  that  this  man  thought  the 
sermon  intended  for  him  personally,  and  he  did  not  choose  to  go  to 
meeting  to  be  shot  at ;  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  convince  him  that 
the  preacher  could  not  possibly  have  reference  to  him,  as  the  sermon 
had  been  written  several  years.  On  another  occasion,  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram  were  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  when  three  of  the  most 
active  leaders,  who  had  opposed  him,  took  it  all  to  themselves,  and 
their  wrath  was  kindled  to  sevenfold  rage  ;  although  it  had  not  once 
occurred  to  the  composer  of  the  sermon  that  his  remarks  were  applica- 
ble to  them  more  than  to  many  others  of  his  parish.  At  other  times, 
his  indiscretion  was  apparently  greater,  though  his  motives  were  not 
less  pure.  The  town  had  long  claimed  a  right  to  a  species  of  property 
which  had  been  left  to  it  in  a  most  equivocal  manner.  The  heirs  to 
the  estate  in  question  had  disputed  this  right,  and  it  had  become 
a  fertile  source  of  heart-burnings  and  contentions,  not  only  between 
the  parties  at  issue,  but  also  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  some 
being  strongly  in  favor  of  litigation,  and  others  desiring  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  whole  business.  At  last,  after  a  violent  dispute 
among  the  citizens,  a  vote  was  passed,  by  which  the  town  surrendered 
all  its  claims  for  a  trifling  compensation.  The  next  Sabbath  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sermon  was  Esau's  selling  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage, which  of  course  greatly  aggravated  the  angry  excitement  that 
had  previously  existed.  Yet  it  had  not  occurred  to  the  preacher  that 
any  such  use  could  be  made  of  the  sermon.  On  the  Sabbath  after  the 
death  of  one  of  the  leading  men  who  had  long  been  opposed  to  him, 
he  preached  from  the  words  of  Balaam,  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his  :  and  he  took  great  pains  to 
show  the  incompatibility  of  the  wish  with  the  character  that  expressed 
it.  It  so  happened  that  the  last  words  of  his  deceased  parishioner, 
bore  some  resemblance  to  this  text.  But  of  this  the  preacher  was 
ignorant.  Indeed,  the  sermon  was  written  a  few  days  before  the  death 
took  place,  and  not  the  least  allusion  to  any  particular  individual  was 
ever  thought  of  by  the  writer.  Still  not  only  the  disaffected,  but  many 
of  his  steadfast  friends,  supposed  that  it  was  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
and  could  not  too  strongly  testify  their  displeasure  against  one,  who 
had  prostituted  the  pulpit  to  the  unholy  purpose  of  vilifying  the  dead, 
and  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  afflicted  mourners. 

Nor  was  it  in  public  alone  that  he  was  thus  unfortunate  in  his  ex- 
pressions. A  committee  was  at  one  time  deputed  to  remonstrate  with 
him  upon  his  imprudence.  He  received  them  with  all  Christian  humil- 
ity and  politeness.  "  How  many  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  on 
this  committee  ?"    "  Seven,"  was  the  reply.    "  Ah  !  yes— as  many  as 
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were  cast  out  from  Mary  Magdalen."  This  was  said  in  a  careless  way, 
and  meant  only  for  a  jest,  but  several  of  the  committee  could  never 
forgive  it.  But  it  were  useless  to  particularize  farther.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  by  indiscretions  like  these  his  usefulness  was  ruined.  His  parish, 
which  he  found  frank,  hospitable,  and  united,  became  petulant,  unchar- 
itable, and  divided.  One  after  another  they  left  him  ;  new  societies 
were  formed  ;  his  once  large  congregation  dwindled  down  to  a  handful, 
and  they,  after  long  deliberation,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  they 
must  dismiss  the  pastor  who  had  grown  old  among  them, — who  had 
buried  their  fathers,  and  baptized  their  children,  lie  was  thus  thrown 
off,  without  support,  in  his  old  age ;  for  his  domestic  affairs  were  in  a 
yet  more  deplorable  state.  Once,  in  attending  a  funeral,  he  fastened 
his  horse  to  a  stand  on  which  were  placed  several  bee-hives.  The 
horse,  growing  weary,  shook  the  stand ;  a  few  of  the  bees  thus  uncer- 
emoniously disturbed  came  out  and  stung  the  animal ;  upon  which  he 
became  more  restless,  threw  down  the  stand,  and  was  immediately 
covered  and  stung  to  death  by  the  enraged  insects.  This  was  but  a 
fair  sample  of  the  good  man's  prudence  ;  and  the  conduct  and  suffer- 
ings  of  his  horse  were  but  too  faithful  an  exhibition  of  his  own  conduct 
and  sufferings  through  life. 

"  I  know  not  how  it  is,"  said  he,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  "  but 
never  have  I  set  my  heart  upon  any  project  which  has  not  fallen  through. 
For  a  time,  perhaps,  all  things  would  go  well,  and  cheer  me  with  the 
promise  of  success.  But  some  unlooked-for  mishap,  some  unlucky 
word,  from  this  quarter  or  from  that,  never  failed  to  baffle  my  efforts  and 
deceive  my  hopes.  Some  unfortunate  confusion  of  tongues  invariably 
frustrated  the  work  that  I  was  building  to  lead  men  up  to  heaven.  God 
will  bear  witness  to  the  purity  and  sincerity  of  my  motives ;  and,  at 
this  trying  hour,  when  flesh  and  heart  are  failing,  His  approbation  ad- 
ministers no  doubtful  comfort  to  my  soul.  But,  O  !  it  would  send  an 
additional  gleam  of  light  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
could  1  look  back  upon  a  life  of  successful  exertion  in  the  high  calling 
1  have  chosen.  Yes,  I  feel  that  the  light  of  our  good  actions 
on  earth  will  be  reflected  through  the  measureless  regions  of  eternity, 
and  ever  smile  upon  the  soul  that  performed  them,  while  our  many 
unprofitable  acts  are  kindly  blotted  out  through  the  mercy  of  our 
heavenly  Father.  But  for  me,  I  have  been  wholly  an  unprofitable  ser- 
vant.   Yet  His  will  be  done." 

It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  I  visited  the  hill  on  which  this  good 
man's  church  once  stood.  It  has  long  been  removed,  and  no  vestige 
of  its  existence  can  be  traced  ; — as  if  the  elements  had  conspired  with 
man  to  remove  all  marks  of  a  once  united  people.  But  on  the  same 
secluded  hill,  half  surrounded  by  a  wood,  the  common  burying -ground 
remains.  There  he  sleeps  in  peace,  who,  during  life,  was  tossed  about 
by  so  many  vexatious  storms.  A  little  tree  has  already  sprung  up  and 
spreads  its  branches  over  his  grave,  more  ready  than  were  his  fellow- 
men  to  shelter  his  fraihies  and  cast  a  shade  over  his  imperfections. 
There,  too,  by  his  side,  repose  they,  who,  in  life,  most  bitterly  opposed 
him.  Long  since  have  they  ceased  to  mingle  with  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  their  spirits  have  gone  to  that  tribunal,  where,  we  trust,  they  have 
found  more  forgiveness,  than  they  were  willing  to  accord  to  each  other 
while  on  earth.    At  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  where  I 
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stood,  in  three  different  directions,  I  observed  three  different  churches, 
where  those,  who  once  met  in  the  same  plain  kirk,  now  assemble,  in 
separate  divisions,  for  religious  worship.  They  cannot  meet  at  the 
same  altar;  they  cannot  unite  in  the  same  prayers;  their  voices  no 
longer  harmonize  in  songs  of  gratitude  and  praise ;  neither  can  they  sit 
around  the  same  table  to  commemorate  the  death  of  their  common 
Lord.  But  when  the  traveler  has  laid  down  his  staff,  and  bowed  him- 
self upon  the  bed,  and  life's  weary  pilgrimage  is  over  ;  when  the  coun- 
tenance once  flushed  with  anger  has  lost  its  expression,  and  the  tongue 
once  eloquent  in  strife  is  cold  and  stiff,  and  the  heart  that  once  swelled 
with  indignation  has  ceased  to  beat,  and  the  hands  are  motionless 
forever, — all  meet  in  the  same  place,  and  lie  down,  side  by  side,  to 
sleep  harmoniously  the  sleep  of  death.  The  common  burying-ground 
remains.  J.  H. 


night's  LEVEE. 

BY  MISS  A.  D.  WOOD  BRIDGE. 

That  most  puissant  monarch,  Night, 

His  herald  onward  sent ; 
An  hour  ago,  he  met  our  sight, 

And  cried,  as  on  he  went — 
"  His  royal  highness,  Night,  whose  reign. 

Js  dark  to  mortal  ken, 
Hereby  declare*, 4  We  '11  even  deign 

Soon  to  enlighten  men. 

"  «  We  '11  lay  aside  our  sombre  robes, 

Our  queen  with  us  attend  ; 
And,  to  our  subjects  on  the  globe, 

Our  kingly  smile  we  '11  lend. 
Our  ministers,  and  courtiers  all, 

Will  in  attendance  be  : 
Then  hasten,  mortals  !  hasten  all, 

T'  attend  our  grand  levee.'  " 

That  herald-star  we  saw,  and  now 

Night's  palace-curtains  all 
Are  raised,  we  know,  and  care  not  how  > 

And  see  !  the  arched  hall 
Is  brilliant  with  unnumbered  lamps, 

Which  shed  a  silvery  light  . 
The  air  is  pure,  and  nothing  damps 

The  splendor  of  the  sight. 

Look  at  the  kindling,  eastern  sky  ! 

The  door  must  be  ajar, 
Of  the  queen's  palace, — soon  on  high 

She  '11  mount,  and  soar  afar ; 
Ah  !  novr,fuli-orbcd,  she  takes  her  way  , 

Night  sheds  his  smiles  most  free  ; 
And  while  we  bless  each  kindly  ray, 

We  haste  to  the  levee. 

Stockbridge,  26th  March,  1834. 
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MY  SELF. 

Hail  subject  inexhausted,  inexhausible,  incomprehensible, — well, 
deep  if  not  clear, — may  I  draw  up  truth  from  the  bottom  of  it.  In 
traveling  over  barren  countries,  the  tourist  generally  dives  into  the 
mines,  which  are  rich  in  the  proportion  that  the  surface  is  bare.  I 
may  dive  into  myself  deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded  and  find  no 
bottom.  I  began  with  the  accessaries  ;  I  now  come  to  the  principal. 
I  have  exhausted  the  modes,  now  for  the  substance.  I  have  written 
upon  my  dog,  my  nose,  my  boots,  my  whiskers.    Now  for  myself. 

What  is  the  charm  of  memoir-writing  ? — Truth.  A  plague  upon  all 
confessions — they  are  apologies,  eulogies — they  are  never  unpremedi- 
tated or  sincere.  They  are  written  for  some  end — generally  not  a 
social  one — and  they  are  suited  to  the  occasion.  The  very  confes- 
sions of  a  malefactor,  at  the  scaffold,  partake  of  his  character,  and  are 
not  to  bo  trusted.  The  dying  culprit  dissembles,  though  he  cannot 
deceive. 

If  a  man  is  not  bent  upon  deceiving  others,  how  may  he  avoid  de- 
ceiving himself?  There  is  no  dupe  so  great  as  a  person  is  to  himself; 
his  credulity  is  boundless  in  what  he  wishes  to  believe.  There  is  no 
man  so  humble,  there  is  no  P.  P.  clerk  of  our  parish  so  obscure,  but 
that  he  may  gain  immortal  fame,  if  he  will  write  himself  truly  (like 
Dogberry,)  if  he  will  describe,  not  his  actions,  but  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  their  nakedness — if  he  will  record  his  envy,  jealousy,  malice, 
and  uncharitableness — such  a  book  will  surpass  in  interest,  any  ro- 
mance, and  in  clearness,  any  treatise  on  mind.  But  it  will  never  be 
written  ;  the  shelf  for  this  kind  of  literature  remains  vacant.  We  know 
our  enemies  better  than  ourselves,  because  we  judge  them  with  more 
severity  :  we  can  write  better  lives  of  them  than  memoirs  of  ourselves. 

I  was  left  an  orphan, 

"  Lord  of  mysdf,  that  heritage  of  wo." 

I  was  my  own  pilot,  even  from  the  time  of  my  first  voyage.  I  have 
carried  the  poor  ship  among  breakers,  rocks,  sandbars,  reefs,  and 
whirlpools  ;  she  has  been  on  her  beam  ends,  taken  aback,  dismasted — 
all  but  sunk. 

Me  and  mine  are  words  of  power.  To  say  that  this  is  my  dog, 
means  that  he  is  a  better  cur,  more  faithful,  docile,  and  sagacious  than 
my  neighbor's  ;  to  say  that  this  is  my  son,  though  he  were  dull  as  the 
fat  weed  on  Lethe's  wharf,  is  to  constitute  him  a  prodigy  of  precocity 
and  intellect.  To  say  even  that  this  is  my  article,  raises  pleasant 
emotions  of  celebrity  and  superiority.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
but  as  perceived  by  some  mind  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  roe,  that 
is  not,  in  some  manner,  connected  with  myself.  I  was  not  born  in 
Italy — it  is  not  roy  country  ;  therefore,  I  prefer  to  sunny  Tuscany, 
where  the  hills  are  purple  with  grapes,  where  the  people  are  the  gentlest 
and  the  kindest,  the  cheerless  pastures,  copper  skies,  and  chilling  airs 
of  New-England.  J  suppose  I  should  fight  for  it,  if  invaded,  whether  I 
have,  or  not,  in  reality,  any  thing  in  it  to  defend,  as  dogs  will  fight  as 
hard  to  defend  a  bone  as  a  piece  of  meat.  But  let  us  not  strip  our 
virtues  of  their  gorgeous  dress,  lest  we  discover  under  it  a  form  little 
vol.  vi.  64 
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attractive.  Patriotism,  however,  is  not  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues.  It 
is  a  suit  of  buckram,  which  all  men  assume,  and  for  ail  purposes.  It  is 
not,  nevertheless,  in  our  republic,  in  Johnson's  phrase,  the  "  last  refuge 
of  a  scoundrel" — being  generally  the  first.  Look  at  our  legislators  in 
Congress,  and  out ;  is  it  an  abstract  love  of  country  that  inspires  us  ? 
is  it  an  affection  for  those  born  in  the  same  blessed  territory  with  our- 
selves? or,  is  it  a  more  terrestrial  principle,  that  confines  patriotism, 
like  charity,  at  home, — to  "  our  own  business  and  bosoms  t 

Then  our  devotion — our  religion — what  is  it?  words,  not  things — 
prayers,  not  sentiments.  Two  strangers  meet;  their  hearts  arc  open  ; 
they  meet  as  angels  meet — they  love  each  other.  Their  evil  star  in- 
spires one  to  ask,  Where  do  you  go  to  church  ?    To  Doctor  C  's ; 

and  you  ?    To  Doctor  B  's.    In  a  moment  ice  is  shot  through  their 

souls,  and  charity  is  not  warm  enough  to  thaw  it.  They  regard  each 
other  with  suspicion  ;  one  derogates  from  the  other's  piety,  and  the 
other  undervalues  his  new  friend's  reason.  So  in  books,  one  who  de- 
lights in  Catullus  and  Tibullus,  misprises  him  who  studies  the  severer 
Tacitus.  The  admirer  of  Bacon  sneers  at  the  lover  of  Shakspeare. 
The  architect  considers  himself  as  above  the  poet,  and  the  poet  pities 
or  scorns  the  mathematician.  A  man,  who  did  not  respect  himself, 
or  love  his  neighbors  too  much,  has  said,  "  that  we  know  worse  things 
in  ourselves,  than  we  are  certain  of  in  our  neighbors."  We  judge  of 
the  unknown  only  by  the  known  ;  what  we  see  in  ourselves  we  believe 
to  exist  in  others — hence  the  common  adage  that  we  judge  others  by 
ourselves ;  and  hence  the  good  impute  right  motives  to  bad  actions, 
and  the  bad  evil  motives  to  good  actions.  But  as  the  subject  is  long 
the  chapters  must  be  short.  I  shall  write  more  when  I  have  further 
studied  the  subject. 


DUNNING. 

"  Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John,  fatigued.  I  Paid ; 
Tie  up  the  knocker,  say  I  »m  ikk,  I 'm  dead." 

Misery,  they  say,  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bed-fellows  ;  and 
poverty  acquaints  him  with  unwelcome  followers.  The  word  dun — 
what  the  thing  is,  we  need  not  in  these  times  define — is  derived  from 
a  troublesome  fellow,  a  collector  of  bills,  named  John  Dun.  Happy 
mortal,  he  has  gained  immortality,  like  Mc Adam,  by  giving  his  name 
to  a  science.  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  have  not  such  general 
celebrity.  I  detest  the  name,  and  I  love  not  the  thing, — though  it  is 
principally  for  my  friends  that  my  sympathies  are  awakened.  The  last 
case  in  which  I  had  a  personal  interest, — and  though  I  write  for  Mag- 
azines, be  it  promulgated  that  I  expect  no  other, — is  a  present  call 
from  the  printer's  demon  for  copy.  Take  it,  and  away.  "  So,  being 
gone,  I  am  myself,  again." 

The  Chinese  are  a  wise  people  ;  their  institutions  are  perfect, — the 

Internal  government  is  better  than  the  presidential.  They  have  one 
aw,  by  the  adoption  of  which,  we  should  be  more  relieved  than  by 
the  restoration  of  the  deposites,  the  re-charter  of  the  bank,  or  even  the 
abdication  of  the  president.  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  public, 
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and  the  very  thing  for  me.  In  China,  there  are  three  hundred  and 
sixty-four  days  of  rest, — days  wherein  no  one  carries  to  another  bill 
or  note, — days  on  which  protests  are  inoperative,  and  duns  illegal. 

There  are,  however,  countries  in  the  East  less  enlightened  than 
China,  and  also  in  the  West.  In  "  Merry  England,"  what  are  the 
records  of  the  Fleet,  especially  in  the  last  century,  but  a  book  upon 
the  misfortunes  and  imprudencics  of  genius.  Fielding  was  almost  at 
home  in  it ;  descriptions  of  a  prison,  are  his  most  familiar  and  graphic 
chapters.  He  describes  like  a  man  who  was  confined  to  his  subject ; 
like  a  wight  who  has  no  view  of  the  world  but  what  comes  through  a 
grated  lattice.  The  very  light  of  the  sun  on  his  cold  floor,  was 
chequered  with  bars.  Debt,  in  England,  is  ctiminal,  and  poverty  the 
heaviest  of  misfortunes.  There  arc  two  great  principles  that  sway  the 
nation,  which  thinks  it  sways  the  earth,  and  which  possesses  but  too 
much  of  that  planet.  These  are  Wealth  and  Fashion, — fashion  is  the 
strongest,  from  the  deep-rooted  aristocracy.  The  cousin  of  a  Duke, 
or  the  flatterer  of  a  Dutchess,  may  be  poor  in  all  but  pride,  and  claim 
the  precedence  of  fashion  over  mere  opulence.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  English  are  so  shocked  in  America  at  our  disregard,  or  happy 
ignorance  of  the  local,  conventional,  fashionable  modes  of  England, 
which,  in  England,  were  invented  and  arc  kept  up  with  great  care, 
to  restrain  the  irruptions  of  the  vulgar,  for  such,  ninety-nine  in  the 
hundred  are  esteemed,— as  the  Romans  built  a  wall  across  the  island, 
to  repress  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians. 

This  may  seem  discursive, — but  from  Fashion  to  Duns,  is  but  one 
step.  In  France,  the  wight  subject  to  the  latter,  has  less  to  endure 
than  his  contemporaries  in  England.  A  foreigner,  however,  is  not 
favorably  or  hospitably  distinguished  by  the  laws.  He  may  be  incar- 
cerated for  debt  till  death  comes  to  release  him. 

It  is  evident,  that  in  most  nations,  the  rich  make  the  laws, — for 
poverty  is  generally  harshly  treated.  The  debtor,  in  ancient  Rome, 
might  be  sold  to  captivity  across  the  Tiber.  In  some  of  the  less 
enlightened  countries,  he  is,  at  this  day,  a  slave,  and  may  be  sold  like 
any  other  cattle.  In  China,  there  are  laws  that  the  creditor  shall  not 
seize  for  debt,  the  debtor  or  his  wife,  which  shows  that  such  a  custom 
existed. 

In  this  country,  where  every  body  is  rich  and  thriving,  debtors  are 
hardly  within  the  protection  of  the  law  ;  the  legislation  respecting  them 
is  of  course  different  in  various  states.  The  slavery  has  been  lightened 
in  our  own  state,  and  the  limits  of  the  captive  have  been  enlarged.  In 
the  times  of  the  pious  founders  of  our  commonwealth  the  following 
lesson  would  have  had  its  influence.  It  relates  to  a  certain  king  who 
was  not  above  overlooking  his  own  treasure  : — 

u  And  when  he  had  begun  to  reckon,  one  was  brought  unto  him  which  owed 
him  ten  thousand  talents :  but  forasmuch  as  he  had  not  to  pay,  his  lord  com- 
manded him  to  be  sold,  and  his  wife  and  children,  and  all  that  he  had,  and  pay- 
ment to  be  made.  The  servant  therefore  fell  down,  and  worshiped  him,  saying, 
Lord,  have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  you  all.  Then  the  lord  of  that 
servant  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  loosed  him  and  forgave  him  the  debt. 
But  the  same  servant  went  out,  and  found  one  of  his  fellow-servants,  which  owed 
bim  an  hundred  pence  :  and  he  laid  hands  on  him,  and  took  Aim  by  the  throat, 
saying,  Pay  me  that  thou  owest.  And  his  fellow-servant  fell  down  at  his  feet, 
and  besought  biro,  saying,  Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thea  all.  And 
he  would  not ;  but  went  and  cast  him  into  prison,  till  he  should  pay  the  debt. 
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So  when  hia  fellow-servants  saw  what  was  done,  they  were  very  sorry,  and  came 

and  told  unto  their  lord  all  that  wns  done.  Then  his  lord,  aAer  that  he  had  called 
him,  said  unto  him,  O  thou  wicked  servant,  1  forgave  thee  all  that  debt,  because 
thou  desiredst  me  :  shouldest  not  thou  also  have  had  compassion  on  thy  fellow- 
servant,  even  as  1  had  pity  on  thee?  And  his  lord  was  wroth,  and  delivered  him 
to  the  tormentors,  till  he  should  pay  all  that  was  due  unto  him." 

The  facilities  of  credit  have  sometimes  been  too  great;  dealers 
have  been  too  ready  to  trust — that  ill-omened  word  to  both  buyer 
and  seller.  When  there  is  no  security  but  in  the  character,  or  punc- 
tuality of  the  purchaser,  this  facility  of  credit  will  be  much  dimin- 
ished. It  has  already  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  public  morals, — the 
younger  class  of  dealers  are  more  adventurous,  more  enterprising,  than 
the  old.  Their  word  is  not  so  good  and  their  bond  requires  more 
sureties.  The  distinctions  of  meum  and  tuum  have  been  shaken,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  and  moralist  to  restore  them  to 
their  original  strength. 

The  first  lesson  to  be  planted  and  rooted  in  the  mind  of  a  child  is  to 
love  God,  and  never  tell  a  lie.  The  second  should  be  to  shun  debt, 
and  respect  the  most  trifling  rights  of  property  in  others.  To  shun 
debt  is,  however,  a  sort  of  corollary  to  the  lesson  on  truth ;  for  he  who 
has  no  debts,  avoids  the  strongest  temptation  to  tell  a  lie.  Our  ve- 
racity— all  our  virtues — the  respect  of  the  world — the  respect  of  our- 
selves, depend  upon  independence.  R.  C. 


ARTISTS  EXHIBITION. 

Appeals  to  the  public  are  ticklish  things.  The  public  has  a  large 
body  and  a  small  soul ;  it  is  little  better  than  a  Frankenstein  ;  it  de- 
lights more  in  tumultuous  than  in  quiet  emotions, — a  contested  elec- 
tion, a  tragedy,  a  bull-fight,  a  massacre,  is  more  to  its  taste  than  any 
quiet  representation  of  beauty  that  the  arts  can  give.  But  if  the  public, 
as  a  body,  has  little  discrimination,  it  is  not  without  pride,  and  this, 
we  hope,  will  serve  the  artists  as  well  as  a  better  principle.  Where 
the  act  is  right,  let  the  motive  pass.  To  the  public  only  belongs  in 
this  country  the  encouragement  of  the  arts.  We  have  no  Mecaenas ; 
we  have  no  inheritance  by  primogeniture,  no  entails,  to  keep  wealth 
in  one  family  till  the  millenium.  All  our  patronage  must  come  from 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  This  experiment  of  the  artists  is  by  far 
the  most  promising  one  that  has  lately  been  broached  ;  and  if  all  who 
pretend  to  taste — if  half,  even,  who  have  it,  visit  the  exhibition,  they 
will  give  a  substantial  encouragement  to  the  arts  in  their  own  country. 
How  long  must  our  artists,  and  our  best  writers,  be  exiled  to  Europe, 
because  at  home  they  are  neither  estimated  nor  encouraged  t  There 
is  in  Europe  no  city  but  London,  and  perhaps  Paris,  where  four 
artists— none  of  them  very  far  advanced  in  years — could  furnish  such 
an  exhibition. 

Each  artist  has  a  side  of  the  room,  and  the  numbers  begin  on  -the 
side  of  Harding.  Number  one  is  a  portrait  of  Webster  ;  the  resem- 
blance is  perfect,  and  the  painting  excellent. 
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"  With  grave 
Aspect  he  rose,  and  in  bis  rising  seemed 
A  pillar  of  state — deep  on  his  front  engraven 
Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care 
And  princely  counsel  in  bis  face  yet  shone 
Majestic." 

A  quotation,  like  a  medicine,  may  be  gathered  any  where  ;  so  it 
matters  not  whence  this  is  taken. 

On  his  right  stands  David  Crockett,  the  Tennessee  Aristides — an 
honest  man,  if  not  the  "  noblest  work  of  God."  The  likeness  is  com- 
plete. Number  four  shows  the  high  broad  forehead  and  thoughtful 
face  of  Charles  Sprague.  Numbers  ten  and  thirteen  are  fine  pictures 
of  two  mothers  and  a  group  of  happy  children.  Among  the  portraits 
are  several  very  striking  ones, — Messrs.  Bradlee,  Malcom,  and  lieu- 
shaw.  The  full  length  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  is  set 
down  in  the  catalogue  as  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  Boston.  It 
belongs  to  their  history,  and  will  convey  to  posterity  the  image  of  one 
of  those  who  has  served  them  long,  as  well  as  "done  the  state  some 
service."  Hard  by  is  the  "counterfeit  presentment"  of  an  editor, 
"  calm  as  a  summer  morning." 

The  next  side  contains  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Doughty,  and  in  a  bright 
day  one  may  look  a  great  way  into  his  sunny  landscapes.  They  are 
peculiar  and  charming  ;  they  are  in  his  own  style,  and  alter  the  man- 
ner of  no  one  else.  He  paints  not  only  a  picture  but  an  atmosphere — 
objects,  and  the  medium  through  which  they  are  seen.  Number 
twenty-six,  a  Swiss — sunset  is  beautiful  in  scenery,  atmosphere,  and 
quietness.  Another  Swiss  scene,  number  thirty-nine,  though  small,  is 
a  perfect  gem.  Forty-six,  a  New-Hampshire  Lake  scene,  is  a  sweet 
representation  of  scenery  familiar  to  us ;  but  we  prefer  the  sharp 
Alpine  points  and  peaks.  The  Happy  Valley,  is  a  picture  to  make 
Rasselas,  if  he  should  ever  see  it,  sorry  for  his  flight  from  such  a  Para- 
dise. But  neither  Adam  nor  any  of  his  sons  could  be  contented  in 
Eden.  There  is  not  a  picture  that  hangs  on  the  wall  undeserving  of 
minute  attention,  though  we  may  not  name  even  the  most  prominent 
in  merit. 

Of  Alexander's  works  it  is  not  easy  to  speak,  for  they  too  are  pe- 
culiar. It  is  easy  for  people  to  praise  them,  but  they  require  the 
discrimination  of  one  familiar  with  several  great  masters  to  describe 
with  precision.  To  this  we  have  no  pretension.  Some  of  his  heads, 
especially  one  or  two  against  the  sky,  are  after  the  manner  of  Paul 
Veronese,  and  they  are  very  striking.  There  is  a  head  of  a  Venetian 
Lady,  seventy -seven,  in  a  peculiar  light,  and  standing  out  against  the 
sky  that  will  bear  a  long  study.  Other  portraits  are  taken  in  various 
kinds  of  light,  or  rather  shade,  and  in  the  management  of  this  the 
artist  has  no  superior.  Seventy-eight,  the  portrait  of  Master  Lane,  has 
been  deservedly  admired.  Eighty-three  and  eighty-four,  portraits  of 
sisters,  are  finely  grouped  and  painted.  Eighty-five  is  a  perfect  bird 
of  Paradise — it  has  an  almost  inimitable  finish.  Many  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's pictures  are  from  his  traveling  sketches,  and  none  of  our 
artists  give  evidence  of  having  employed  to  better  advantage  than  he 
has  a  long  residence  in  Italy.  Eighty-eight,  the  portrait  of  a  Lady  as 
a  Sybil,  is  highly  finished  qnd  has  an  atmosphere  and  distant  moun- 
tain that  show  high  qualifications  for  landscape.    But  to  mention  all 
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worthy  of  attention  we  should  have  to  name  every  picture,  and  we 
have  not  named  perhaps  even  the  best ;  content  if  we  can  draw  the 
attention  of  others  to  the  collection. 

Fisher  occupies  the  fourth  side.  An  artist,  like  a  president,  must 
have  his  way  ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  there  are  not  a  few  more  portraits 
of  Fisher's,  as  they  would  displace  no  landscape.  His  scenes  have 
generally — when  he  is  left  to  compose  them  himself — some  little  inci- 
dent or  story  that  explains  itself,  and  gives  additional  interest  to  the 
picture,  which  is  thus  made 

"  To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale." 

The  Freshet  is  one  of  these,  and  it  is  perfect  even  to  the  old  shat- 
tered tree  in  the  corner.  The  Lost  Boy  is  another,  and  explains  itself 
better  than  the  paragraph  for  this  purpose  printed  in  the  catalogue. 

In  his  pictures  there  is  labor.  Figures  of  various  kinds,  and  in 
various  attitudes;  trees,  clouds,  and  mountains,  all  blended  together,  to 
produce  one  harmonious  whole,  are  the  result  of  much  study  to  com- 
pose and  patient  labor  to  execute.  But  there  is  no  description  for 
pictures ;  they  must  be  seen.  The  pieces  of  Fisher  that  will  first  strike 
the  visiter,  are  The  Scene  in  Switzerland,  the  Bowl  of  the  White 
Mountains,  the  Notch,  the  River-side  Road,  the  Panther  watching 
the  Deer,  the  Sports  of  Boyhood,  Taking  Leave,  Sport,  Scene  in 
Humble  Life,  Rolla,  the  Freshet,  Carlo,  Rat  in  Danger,  and  Lost  Boy. 
But  there  are  others  hardly  inferior. 

These  artists  are  all  favorites  with  the  public;  may  they  not  meet 
the  fate  of  the  favorites  of  other  potentates.  The  public  should  reward 
as  well  as  admire.  The  reward  is  twofold ;  for  we  must  argue  like 
Touchstone — firstly,  for  admirers  to  become  patrons  they  must  buy 
tickets — secondly,  they  must  purchase  pictures.  M. 


THE  TROUT  FISHERIES. 

It  is  a  sad  consideration,  both  for  the  moralist  and  the  miser,  that 
what  is  most  pleasant  is  least  profitable.  This  principle  must  some- 
times disturb  a  trout  fisherman  ;  ruffling  the  smooth  surface  of  his 
mental  stream.  Habit,  however,  has  reconciled  me  to  the  event, — I 
come  back  as  well  pleased  with  an  empty  as  with  a  full  basket  Per- 
haps, from  the  prevalence  of  the  habit,  I  should  be  more  pleased  when 
the  basket  is  empty.  Our  prevailing  tastes  or  ruling  passions,  that 
run  with  so  deep  and  resistless  a  current  in  manhood,  have  some 
trifling,  unknown  source, — some  little  fountain,  like  that  of  the  Nile. 
I  can  trace  all  my  subsequent  angling,  to  having  caught  a  trout  under 
a  little  bridge,  with  a  string  of  woolen  yarn,  and  a  crooked  pin,  baited 
with  an  impaled  grasshopper.  I  was  but  four  years  old,  and  aunt 
Eunice  gave  me  the  line  to  quiet  me  while  she  was  washing  yarn  be- 
low. Both  of  us  were  astonished  at  my  success.  The  trout  was 
shown  to  visiters,  and  I  received  praise.  That  praise  sank  deep  into 
my  heart. 
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At  first,  I  was  pleased  with  the  struggling  of  my  brilliant  captive  on 
the  green  bank ;  but,  as  I  grew  older,  to  be  particular,  when  I  was 
twenty  years  old,  I  had  some  doubts  of  the  lawfulness  of  sporting  with 
suffering — of  enjoying  myself  so  much  by  the  torture  and  death  of  sen- 
sitive beings.  Sometimes  I  dreamed  of  metempsychosis.  By  degrees — 
for  all  men  come  at  last  to  believe  what  they  wish — I  convinced  myself 
that  a  trout  could  have  no  sense  of  pain,  but  only  a  sort  of  pleasing 
emotion  like  that  of  being  tickled.  To  be  sure,  the  argument  might  be 
against  me ;  but  then  whose  belief  in  these  times  rests  upon  argument? 
One  objection  to  my  view  of  a  trout's  sensitiveness, — a  practical  one, 
happened  to  me  one  day.  I  was  lying  down  in  the  shade,  half  asleep 
or  dreaming  awake  of  a  fish  of  three  pounds,  that  inhabited  that  por- 
tion of  the  brook,  when  a  little  trout  that  I  had  lately  taken,  flapped 
his  cold  body  against  my  hand.  My  first  fear  was  of  a  rattlesnake, 
and  my  first  leap  was  seven  feet.  But  the  snake  had  inserted  his  fang 
into  my  left  ear,  and  there  he  hung.  As  I  was  a  dead  man,  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  kill  my  destroyer  ;  but,  upon  turning,  I  found  myself 
somewhat  in  the  predicament  of  Actajon,  or  of  the  eagle,  which,  when 
transfixed  with  an  arrow,  found  it  feathered  by  one  of  his  own  plumes. 
I  was  caught  by  my  own  hook,  and  with  such  force  that  I  had  to 
repair  a  broken  rod. 

But  this  lesson  was  soon  obliterated.  I  returned  to  my  creed,  that 
Providence  was  too  merciful  to  have  created  a  trout,  or  a  worm,  with 
the  sense  of  feeling.  I  was  confirmed  in  this  by  one  fact — which  is 
more  than  goes  to  the  support  of  many  theories — that  is,  that  a  hungry 
trout,  when  I  had  drawn  him  out  of  water,  and  torn  his  mouth  in 
doing  it,  would  generally  bite  again.  Then  I  rejected  the  notion  that 
it  was  any  delight  in  cruelty  that  constituted  my  satisfaction  ;  for, 
mixed  with  the  love  of  the  sport,  was  a  delight  in  natural  scenery  that 
generally  surrounds  a  trout  stream.  I  loved  a  waving  tree,  a  copse  of 
alders,  or  a  small  wooded  island  rising  from  the  meadow.  The  song 
of  the  blackbird  and  boh-a-link,  was  more  musical  to  me  than  Paga- 
nini's  fiddle,  and  the  blue  sky  was  a  deep  bottomless  vault,  into  which 
I  was  never  tired  of  looking. 


FEELING. 

Old  Quaker  Sly  was  standing  by, 

Where  neighbors  were  conversing 
About  the  loss  of  neighbor  Ross, 
And  his  great  need  rehearsing. 
Says  neighbor  Steel,  14  how  much  \fed! 
My  heart — his  losses  shock  it!" 
Quoth  neighbor  Sly,  still  standing  by, 
"  Hast  ihou/efc  in  thy  pocket?" 

Hieroclxs  n»  Boston. 
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IMPLORA  PACE. 

In  the  Brave  yard  at  Bologna,  Lord  Byron  found  the  tomb  of  a  beautiful  prince**,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  two  centuries  since,  wilh  only  the  simple  words  "  Implnra  Pace"  engraved  on 
it.  They  affected  him  deeply,  and  he  expressed  an  earnest  wish  that  in  eaac  of  hi*  own  death  ibe 
same  inscription,. and  nothing  more,  should  be  made  upon  his  grave-atone.   Movre's  Byron. 

Give  room,  give  room  unto  the  dead  ! 

No  other  place  have  they 
Wherein  to  lean  the  aching  head, 

Or  the  cold  bones  to  lay  ; — 
Ah  !  leave  me  but  a  pilgrim's  room 
In  the  broad  temple  of  the  tomb. 

The  wild  deer  hath  his  resting-place, 

The  blind  mole  hath  his  home, 
And  all  the  weary  wings,  the  sea 

And  the  wide  skies  that  roam, 
A  dwelling  in  the  sun-beams  have, 
Above  the  ground ;  beneath,  a  grave. 

Give  room,  give  room !  for  I  have  been 

Life's  wilderness  all  o'er, 
Praying  for  that  sweet  eve  to  fall 

When  brain  and  heart  no  more 
Might  pant,  as  flying  fawns,  for  rest 
Within  the  green  earth's  sheltering  breast. 

For  rest !  for  rest !  I  would  not  see 

The  sun,  nor  breathe  the  air; 
Vision  nor  voice  should  come  to  me, 

Of  joy  nor  sorrow  there  ; — 
No,  nothing— nothing  but  the  deep 
And  dreamless  spell  of  solemn  sleep. 

For  rest !  for  rest !  I  have  grown  old, 

Amid  the  brief  years'  flow  ; 
Mv  limbs  are  like  the  wintry  branch — 

My  locks,  the  wintry  mow — 
Leave,  leave  me  but  a  place  to  lay 
The  tired  and  tremulous  frame  away. 

For  rest !  for  rest !    I  have  been  young, 

And  dreamed  of  hope,  and  love, 
Till  earth  was  like  an  Eden  here, 

Fairer  than  heaven  above  ; 
And  wealth,  and  fame,  and  friends — O  God  t 
They  lie  below  this  vernal  sod  ! 

Nay,  nay,  I  will  not  weep  for  these 

Who  Inn-.-  their  holy  peace— 
Beneath  the  flowers  and  dews,  in  dim 

And  verdant  quietness— 
From  toil,  and  want,  and  scorn,  and  sin, 
And  madness,  and  the  myriad  din. 

No  !  take  me  to  your  side,  ye  loved, 

Ye  lost,  yet  once  again — 
To  hear  no  more  what  I  have  borne, 

Nor  be  as  I  have  been — 
For  rest !  for  rest !  O  give  me  room, 

And  give  me  rest,  within  the  tomb !  B.  B.  T. 
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Female  Biography;  containing  notices  of  distinguished  icemen,  in 
different  nations  and  ages.  By  Samuel  L.  Knapp,  author  of  Lec- 
tures on  American  Literature,  Sfc.  Sfc. 

The  character  of  this  work  may  be  understood  from  its  title-page. 
It  has  the  rare  merit  of  being  what  it  purports  to  be.  It  contains 
notices  of  some  two  hundred  distinguished  women,  of  different  nations 
and  ages,  preceded  by  a  sensible,  well-written  introduction,  and  inter- 
spersed with  reflections,  generally  just,  often  beautiful,  and  sometimes 
highly  eloquent.  The  most  eloquent  remarks,  however,  which  can 
be  made  upon  many  of  those  whose  lives  are  here  recorded,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  simple,  unadorned  records  of  their  lives.  To  the  high 
moral  and  religious  character  of  the  work  before  us,  we  would  bear 
unequivocal  testimony.  The  following  extract  from  the  notice  of  Miss 
Hanson,  afterwards  Mrs.  Grosvenor,  is  but  a  fair  specimen  of  its  spirit. 
It  may,  at  the  same  time,  afford  a  sample  of  the  style,  both  of  narra- 
tion and  reflection,  by  which  it  is  characterized. 

In  March,  1810,  she  was  married  to  the  Honorable  Thomas  P.  Grosvenor,  a 
distinguished  Representative  in  Congress,  from  the  State  of  New-York.  She 
was  a  wife  but  nine  months,  five  of  which  were  passed  in  sickness  and  in  suf- 
fering. 

In  June,  she  was  affected  by  a  severe  cold,  accompanied  by  coughing,  wander- 
ing pains,  and  the  expectoration  of  a  very  little  blood.  In  July,  an  hemoptysis 
ensued,  and  she  discharged  from  her  lungs  a  large  quantity  of  blood.  A  bilious 
fever  succeeded,  which  for  twenty-one  days  raged  with  a  fury  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  medicine.  At  length  it  snbsided,  and  her  disorder  assomed  the  defined 
shape  of  a  consumption.  From  the  first,  she  had  been  unable  to  stand  or  move 
from  her  bed,  but  in  the  arms  of  another.  For  five  months,  pains  the  most  acute 
and  tormenting,  were  her  constant  attendants.  At  length,  her  life,  after  quiver- 
ing long  in  the  socket,  wns  suddenly  extinguished  ;  and  that  soul,  which  had 
been  long  familiar  with  death,  and  had  long  rested  on  faith,  took  its  flight  from 
a  world  of  suffering,  to  mingle  with  congenial  spirits  in  the  New  Jerusalem 
above.  By  frequent  conversations  on  her  death-bed,  she  taught,  as  from  the 
grave,  the  great  lesson,  that  all  reliance  for  salvation,  is  in  the  rich,  unmerited 
mercy  of  the  Redeemer. 

She  lived  and  died  a  member  of  the  Protestant  F.piscopal  Church,  under  the 
guidance  and  sanction  of  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Kemp,  of  Baltimore.  She 
seized  the  last  moment  allowed  her,  and  with  a  look  and  tone,  which  evinced 
hope,  confidence,  and  holy  triumph,  which  proved  that  her  earnest  prayers  for 
support  in  her  dying  hours,  were  heard  and  answered,  she  exclaimed,  "  God 
bless  you  all.    Give  him  thanks  that  he  has  enabled  me  to  set  you  this  example." 

These  were  her  last  words.  Not  one  struggle,  scarcely  one  convulsive  spasm 
was  visible.  A  smile  of  triumph  lingered  on  her  face.  It  was  the  beam  of  a  sun 
that  had  set.    The  saint  had  entered  into  reBt. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  young  and  lovely  woman.  It  was  a  happy  and  glori- 
ous death.  It  was  a  triumphant  appeal  to  all,  whether  our  blessed  faith  brings 
not  comfort  unspeakable;  but  how  strong,  how  suitable,  how  glorious  its  conso- 
lations are.  no  one  can  ever  know,  until,  like  her.  he  is  bereft  of  all  others,  and, 
like  her,  finds  them  sufficient,  when  all  others  fail. 

Many  were  the  wretches,  steeped  in  poverty  and  in  suffering,  who  invoked  the 
blessings  of  Heaven  upon  her  smalt,  but  kind  and  discriminating  emmtiea;  not 
vol..  vi.  63 
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for  her  charities  only,  but  for  her  frequent  visits  to  their  desolate  abodes,  for  the 

timely  assistance  which  her  own  hand  had  rendered,  and  the  religious  consola- 
tions which  her  soothing  admonitions  have  administered.  How  many  pillows  of 
sickness  and  Agony  has  ner  own  hand  smoothed?  Over  how  many  beds  of  death 
has  she  watched,  relieving  sorrow  by  her  sympathy,  alluring  to  heaven  by  her 
persuasions,  assuaging  even  the  agonies  of  death  by  her  kindness  and  consolation  ? 

The  notice  of  Sarah  Smith,  who  was  born  at  Hanover,  N.  H.  in 
1788,  is  a  beautiful  tribute  of  affectionate  and  admiring  respect.  The 
following  account  of  Mrs.  Scott  cannot,  to  Americans,  be  uninterest- 
ing.   She  died  in  1828. 

Dorothy  Scott,  the  daughter  of  Edmund  Quincy,  the  second  of  that  name  dis- 
tinguished in  the  annals  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  about  the  year  17.ri0,and  w  as 
married  in  1774,  to  John  Hancock,  afterwards  President  of  Congress,  whose  name 
is  affixed  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  She  was  with  him  at  Concord, 
when  the  British  made  their  attack  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  April  IDth,  and 
fled  with  him  to  an  adjacent  town,  Woburn.  Hancock  was  eager  to  get  into  the 
fight,  but  was  restrained  by  the  advice  of  Samuel  Adams,  who  knew  the  value  of 
such  a  man  as  Hancock,  in  the  contest  then  commenced,  and  which  he  saw 
would  not  suddenly  be  closed. 

Mrs.  Hancock  had  moved  in  the  first  circles  of  taste  and  fashion,  and  gratified 
her  husband s  ambition,  in  presiding  with  so  much  elegance  at  his  table,  and  by 
leading  the  conversation,  in  those  timea  of  high  political  feeling,  to  topics  in 
which  all  would  agree.  Hancock  was  sorely  afflicted  with  the  gout,  and,  natur- 
ally irritable,  it  required,  at  times,  all  her  blandishments  to  keep  him  from  outrag- 
ing all  around  him  ;  but  she  never  tired  in  her  exertions,  but  acted  the  dutiful, 
kind  wife  at  all  times,  without  retort  or  peevishness.  They  had  no  children, — 
those  careful  comforts  of  wedded  life,  who,  if  they  add  to  our  labors  in  providing 
for  them,  fill  up  many  a  void,  felt  in  the  existence  of  the  wisest  who  have  no 
offspring.  From  her  husband's  character  and  situation  in  life,  she  was  in  a  per- 
petual round  of  company,  until  the  death  of  Governor  Hancock,  which  happened 
in  1793.  He  supposed  that  he  had  left  his  widow  a  splendid  fortune,  but  it  turned 
out,  in  the  way  it  was  managed,  only  a  fair  competency.  Several  years  after  the 
decease  of  Mr.  Hancock,  she  intermarried  with  Captain  Scott,  with  whom  she 
enjoyed  as  much  happiness  as  with  her  former  husband,  if  she  enjoyed  less  splen- 
dor. She  outlived  her  second  husband  many  years,  and  retained  her  mental 
faculties  in  great  brightness  when  turned  of  seventy.  She  had  been  well  edu- 
cated, and  had  fine  talents,  and  loved  admiration  and  notice  just  enough  to  make 
her  fluent  in  conversation,  united  with  pride  and  good  sense  sufficient  to  make 
her  careful  in  her  communications. 

In  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  she  lived  retired  and  in  seclusion.  He  was  most 
honored  who  received  an  invitation  to  her  little  supper  table.  Two  or  three  friends 
only  would  be  found  there.  She  supported  her  share  of  the  conversation  with 
wonderful  ease  and  sprightliness.  No  bitterness  upon  the  decay  of  good  society, 
the  almost  perpetual  theme  of  those  who  were  once  fashionable,  and  have  by 
time,  or  change  of  circumstances,  passed,  as  out  of  date,  was  ever  heard  in  her 
house.  She  spoke  of  other  days  with  cheerfulness,  without  a  sigh  that  they  had 
gone.  She  had  treasured  up  many  anecdotes  of  the  days  previous  and  during  the 
revolution,  and  told  them  as  one  who  took  no  airs  from  having  been  an  actor  in 
these  memorable  scenes.  There  was  not  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  quartered 
in  Boston,  whose  personal  appearance,  habits,  and  manners,  she  could  not  give 
with  accuracy  and  graphic  effect.  Her  favorite  was  Earl  Percy  ;  for  his  force* 
encamped  on  Boston  common  during  the  winter  of  1774-5 ;  and  this  nobleman, 
accustomed  to  all  the  luxuries  of  high  born  Britons,  slept  among  his  regiment  in 
a  tent,  no  more  protected  from  the  cold  than  those  of  his  private  soldiers,  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  traces  of  those  tents  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
common  when  the  grass  is  just  springing  out  of  the  ground,  after  the  vernal  show- 
ers. The  circles  around  the  tents  arc  as  distinct  as  ever.  At  the  dawn  of  the 
morning,  Mra.  Scott  says,  that  Earl  Percy  ■  voice  waa  heard  drilling  his  men  on 
the  common. 

This  lady  had  an  opportunity,  after  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  of  extending  her 
courtesies  to  the  ladies  of  his  army,  while  at  Cambridge,  under  the  convention. 
They  were  gratefully  received  and  never  forgotten.  When  Lafayette  was  here, 
during  his  last  visit,  he  made  an  early  call  on  his  old  friend  Mrs.  Scott,  formerly 
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Madame  Hancock.  Those  who  witnessed  the  interview,  speak  of  it  with  admira- 
tion. The  once  youthful  chevalier  and  the  splendid  belle  met,  as  if  only  a  season 
had  passed  since  they  had  danced  together  in  the  halls  of  the  assembly.  While 
they  both  were  contemplating  the  changes  time  had  produced,  they  smiled  in  each 
other's  faces;  but  no  word  was  uttered,  bearing  upon  such  an  ungallant  subject. 
She  was  not  always  so  silent  on  this  subject.  One  of  her  young  friends  compli- 
menled  her  on  her  good  looks.  She  laughingly  said,  M  What  you  have  said  is 
more  than  half  a  hundred  years  old ;  my  ears  remember  it ;  but  what  were  dim- 
ples once  are  wrinkles  now." 

Those  who  wish  for  more  exciting  incidents  to  attract  their  atten- 
tion,  will  find  them  in  the  notices  of  many  distinguished  foreign  ladies, 
as  well  as  of  some  who  belonged  to  our  own  country;  such  as  Miss 
M'Crea,  Mrs.  Judson,  Mrs.  Ramsay,  and  Mrs.  Rowson.  But  the 
great  beauty  of  the  work  is  the  importance  which  it  attaches  to  the 
quiet  duties  of  life,  and  the  charm  which  it  attributes  to  female  intelli- 
gence and  virtue,  when  employed  in  silent  deeds  of  charity  and  affec- 
tion. What  more  beautiful  instance  of  female  influence  than  this, 
which  is  told  of  Mrs.  Phillips,  of  Andover,  whose  husband  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  Phillips  Andover  Academy? 

A  lad,  seeing  from  her  window  a  wretched  looking  man,  going  to  the  whipping- 
post to  receive  corporeal  punishment  for  a  petty  larceny,  sentenced  by  a  justice 
of  the  peace  to  this  ignominy,  strove  to  conceal  a  tear,  but  this  excellent  woman 
observed  it.  With  one  starting  in  her  own  eye,  she  emphatically  said  to  him, 
"  When  you  become  a  law-maker,  examine  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment, 
and  see  if  it  is  not  unnatural,  vindictive,  and  productive  of  much  evil."  In  early 
manhood  he  became  a  legislator,  and  remembering  the  words  which  made  a  strong 
impression  at  the  time,  he  called  the  attention  of  the  assembly  to  the  subject,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  had  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  to  her,  that  the 
statute  book  had  been  expurgated,  in  this  respect,  and  that  there  was,  in  future, 
to  be  no  more  corporal  punishment  for  any  offence  less  than  capital. 

This  is  the  true  way  in  which  woman  is  to  act ;  not  by  engaging  in 
public  disputes,  or  endeavoring  to  stem  the  torrent  of  public  opinion, 
but  by  forming  the  character  of  the  young  ;  by  those  silent  lessons, 
which,  though  unheeded  and  unknown  by  the  world,  sink  deeply  in 
the  youthful  mind,  mould  the  private  character,  and  eventually  change 
the  public  institutions  of  society.  The  changes,  which  are  thus  im- 
perceptibly brought  about,  in  the  disposition  of  men,  in  the  forms  of 
government,  and  the  final  destiny  of  nations,  arc  incomparably  more 
important  to  the  welfare  of  man,  than  all  the  violent  revolutions  and 
distracting  convulsions  which  have  agitated  the  globe,  in  consequence 
of  the  direct  agency  of  those  women,  who  have  figured  most  conspicu- 
ously in  the  pages  of  history.  The  names  of  these  unceasing  bene- 
factors are  not  known.  Their  own  children  may  rise  up  and  call 
them  blessed  ;  or  their  influence  may  have  been  so  unpretending  and 
unseen,  that  those,  most  favored,  may  be  ignorant  whence  the  gen- 
erous principles  which  guide  their  conduct,  were  derived.  Still  more 
must  the  community  be  ignorant  of  their  acts,  and  they  may  them- 
selves go  down  to  the  grave  without  a  consciousness  of  the  great  work 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  the  great  results  which  are  to  spring 
from  their  actions.  Still  we  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  We  would 
not  have  their  meritorious  deeds  more  public.  We  cannot  agree  with 
our  author,  that  M  it  is  grievous  to  think,  that  while  here  and  there 
one  noble  mother  is  mentioned,  as  it  were  on  the  margin  of  a  leaf  in 
history,  thousands  pass  away  without  a  memorial."    Does  not  the 
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charm  of  these  excellent  mothers  rest  in  no  small  measure  upon  their 
retirement  ?  Each  example  acts  in  its  own  limited  circle  ;  there  its 
memory  is  embalmed,  and  its  influence  felt.  And  these  countless 
examples,  acting,  each  in  its  own  sphere,  in  its  own  home,  with  the 
powerful  aid  of  a  mothers  love,  thus  separately  accomplish  the  great 
purpose  for  which  they  were  designed.  If,  beyond  this,  an  example 
here  and  there  happens  to  be  picked  up  and  preserved  for  more  exten- 
sive and  more  permanent  usefulness,  we  receive  the  gift  with  all  grati- 
tude. But  this  is  all  we  ask  or  desire.  The  caverns  of  the  earth 
may  have  unnumbered  gems ;  but  if  they  were  strown  like  pebbles  on 
the  surface,  how  much  of  their  present  value  would  they  retain  1  It 
is  because  only  "  here  and  there  one  noble  mother  is  mentioned,  as  it 
were  on  the  margin  of  a  leaf  in  history,"  that  the  recorded  example 
has  such  an  influence  upon  our  minds  and  hearts.  If  more  numerous, 
they  would  attract  less  attention,  and  be  less  prized.  Public  exam- 
ples, whether  of  virtue  or  vice,  of  reward  or  punishment,  in  order  to 
be  effective,  must  be  few.  Private  examples,  on  the  contrary,  as  they 
act  in  private  life,  upon  the  private  character,  acquire  new  influence 
from  repetition  ;  for,  in  their  course,  they  gain  auxiliaries  which  no 
public  acts  can  gain.    In  woman, 

Those  thousand  decencies,  that  daily  flow 

From  all  her  words  and  actions,  mixed  with  love, 

so  far  from  losing  their  power  by  being  repeated  or  muttiplied,  come, 
at  each  succeeding  time,  with  additional  claims  and  charms.  A 
mother's  devotion  or  a  sister's  love  becomes  more  effective  by  each 
new  manifestation.  They  claim  and  they  receive  a  corresponding  love 
and  devotion.  They  claim  and  they  receive  sympathy,  gratitude,  and 
con6dence.  They  win  the  heart.  They  take  possession  of  the  soul. 
And  the  longer  and  more  frequently  they  are  exerted,  the  greater  is 
their  power,  and  the  more  ready  and  cheerful  the  acquiescence  in  their 
claim.  Such  is  their  private  influence  upon  the  objects  which  call 
them  forth.  But  once  draw  them  from  their  retirement,  and  they 
become  public  agents.  Their  influence  is  subject  to  new  laws.  A 
few  examples  will  produce  more  effect  than  a  host.  The  mind  is  dis- 
tracted by  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  and,  because  they  are  common, 
loses  its  interest  in  all.  The  heart  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  turnpike, 
over  which  innumerable  objects  pass,  whrle  no  one  makes  a  lasting 
impression,  and  the  general  effort  is  to  produce  uniform  hardness. 

Besides,  there  is  another  consideration,  which  should  not  escape  us. 
Why  is  it  that  examples  of  self-denying  virtue  in  private  life  speak  so 
powerfully  to  the  heart,  while  even  greater  sacrifices,  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  world,  so  little  excite  our  sympathy  ?  Is  it  not  because 
we  feel  that  public  actions  are  recompensed  by  public  applause?  No 
mother,  with  all  a  mother's  devotion,  ever  endured  more  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  appropriate  to  her  station,  than  warriors  and  states- 
men, courtiers  and  monarchs  have  endured  in  their  several  careers  ! 
Why  then  do  we  look  upon  them  with  such  difference  of  feeling! 
Because  we  see  that  the  latter  have  their  reward  before  them.  Fame, 
power,  favor,  crowns — poor,  perhaps,  but,  in  their  eyes,  adequate  re- 
wards— are  held  out  before  them ;  if  they  gain  the  prize  their  labor  is 
not  vain  ;  and  if  they  gain  it  not,  they  began  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
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the  chances  that  opposed  them.  But  the  mother,  from  her  very  situa- 
tion, can  have  no  such  object.  If  depth  and  strength  of  affection  are 
not  the  motives,  which  prompt  her  to  action  and  to  suffering,  we  know 
not  what  are.  Woman,  in  watching  over  the  tender  scions  of  her 
own  household,  in  bearing  up  under  ihe  weight  of  a  hard  fortune,  and 
forgetting  her  own  sorrows  and  privations  while  striving  lo  allay  the 
anguish  of  those  with  whom  her  destiny  is  united,  visiting  the  abodes 
of  wretchedness,  and  curtailing  her  own  narrow  income  that  she  may 
minister  to  starving  want  and  pennyless  ignorance,  when  there  is  no 
prospect  that  her  actions  w  ill  ever  reach  the  ears  of  the  world, — if  she 
has  not  a  pure  heart  and  a  right  spirit,  where  can  they  be  found  ? 
Socrates  may  have  swallowed  the  hemlock  from  a  desire  of  posthumous 
fame  ;  the  primitive  martyrs  may  have  stood  firm  in  their  integrity, 
because  conscious  that  they  were  a  spectacle  to  men  and  angels;  and 
Howard  may  have  gauged  the  depth  of  suffering  in  stagnant  prisons, 
and  finally  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  cause,  knowing  that  the  meed  of 
praise  would  at  length  be  accorded  him  by  the  world  ;  yet  the  women 
who  stood  by  the  cross,  when  the  disciples,  all,  save  one,  had  lied, 
could  hope  for  no  worldly  recompense  but  reproach  and  insult  ;  and  the 
wife  of  the  philanthropist,  when  she  gave  up  a  promised  journey,  that 
the  money  might  be  given  to  the  poor,  could  have  had  no  thought  that 
the  fame  of  her  action  would  have  been  trumpeted  abroad.  Or,  to 
take  an  instance  yet  more  appropriate,  when  Aria,  the  Roman  matron, 
in  order  to  excite  her  husband  to  meet  his  fate  firmly,  plunged  the 
dagger  into  her  breast,  and  then  presented  it  to  him  with  the  memo- 
rable, and,  as  Pliny  calls  it,  almost  divine  expression,  "  Paitus,  it  is 
not  painful,''  she  had  the  prospect  of  immortal  glory  before  her  eyes  to 
encourage  and  support  her.  But  in  the  noblest  act  of  her  life  she  had 
no  such  consolation.  Her  husband,  and  his  son,  a  youth  not  less  en- 
deared to  his  parents  by  his  virtuc3  than  by  the  ties  of  alfection,  were 
at  the  same  time  attacked  with  a  dangerous  illness,  of  which  the  son 
died.  She  concealed  his  death  from  her  husband,  waited  upon  him 
and  answered  his  inquiries  with  cheerfulness,  and,  if  at  any  time  she 
could  no  longer  restrain  her  feelings,  and  the  tears  were  gushing  out, 
she  would  leave  the  room,  and,  having  given  vent  to  her  passion, 
return  again  with  dry  eyes,  as  if  she  had  dismissed  every  sentiment  of 
sorrow  at  her  entrance.  In  the  former  case  she  might  have  been  sus- 
tained by  the  prospect  of  fame ;  but  was  it  not  something  much  greater 
(we  are  but  repeating  Pliny's  question)  without  the  view  of  such  pow- 
erful motives,  to  hide  her  tears,  to  conceal  her  grief,  and  cheerfully 
seem  the  mother  when  she  was  so  no  more  ?•  But  would  not  the  ad- 
miring and  sympathizing  feelings,  with  which  we  now  view  this  deed, 
be  in  aught  diminished,  if  we  had  but  a  suspicion  that  it  was  done  for 
exhibition,  or  for  fame  ?  Yet,  if  actions  of  this  kind  are  all  to  be 
brought  before  the  garish  eye  of  the  world,  what  security  can  we  have 
in  any  case  that  they  are  not  performed  with  a  view  to  the  public  eye? 
And,  if  we  have  not  that  security,  the  charm  at  once  vanishes.  He 
who,  admiring  the  domestic  virtues  of  woman,  regrets  that  they  are  so 
seldom  made  public,  forgets  that  the  very  circumstance,  which  gives  to 
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those  virtues  their  sweetest  attraction,  nay,  their  peculiar  existence, 
would  be  thus  removed.  He,  who  admires  the  beauty  and  laments  the 
humble  station  of  the  violet,  forgets  how  much  its  beauty  owes  to  the 
lowliness  of  its  station ;  and  he,  who,  attracted  by  the  sweetness, 
laments  the  obscurity  of  the  mayflower,  forgets  that  the  same  dry 
leaves  which  conceal,  also  protect  the  timid  plant.  Once  let  them  be 
removed,  and  the  flower  disappears.  Or,  to  use  language,  which,  like 
Corporal  Trim's,  has  a  good  meaning,  though  we  confess  there  is 
something  in  the  comparison  that  is  not  quite  to  our  taste,  he,  who 
regrets  that  so  many  admirable  examples  of  domestic  virtue  are  suffer- 
ed to  remain  in  obscurity,  is,  in  this  respect,  not  unlike  the  village 
inn-keeper,  who,  being  almost  ruined  by  competitors,  wished  that  he 
were  the  only  person  in  the  world,  and  then  he  could  keep  tavern 
without  opposition  ;  or  like  the  little  school-girl,  who,  being  reproved 
for  indulging  a  propensity  natural  to  herself  and  to  very  young  girls, 
strongly  expressed  a  wish,  that  she  could  be  in  school  alone,  for  then 
she  might  whisper  as  much  as  she  chose.  But  we  beg  pardon  for  our 
levity,  and  assure  our  readers,  that  upon  this  subject,  however  grating 
it  may  be  to  their  feelings,  it  is  yet  more  so  to  ours. 

We  will,  therefore,  return  more  immediately  to  our  author.  We 
noticed  a  few  unpleasant  instances  of  carelessness  in  style,  as  p.  105, 
"  In  viewing  the  place  where  she  wrote  •  •  ;  and  in  contemplat- 
ing the  melancholy  loss  of  her  infant,  give  a  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est to  the  pure  thoughts  which  abound  in  her  poetry."  We  look  in 
vain  here  for  a  nominative  case  to  the  verb,  which  stands  as  desolate 
as  the  bereaved  mother  to  which  it  relates.  Though  not  a  connois- 
seur in  such  matters,  we  noticed  a  few  mis-statements  of  facts ;  as,  for 
instance,  p.  69,—"  the  wife  of  William  Allen,  D.  D.  late  President  of 
Bowdoin  College."  He  is  still  President  of  Bowdoin  College ;  though 
for  a  time  the  duties  of  his  office  were  suspended.  "  William  Taylor, 
Esq.  known  by  his  exquisite  '  Iphgenia  in  Tauris,'  from  the  German, 
his  '  Leonara,'  from  Burger."  With  the  exception  of  typographical 
errors,  there  is  not  verbally  a  mis-statement  here  ;  but,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  "  German"  and  **  Burger"  are  mentioned,  a  school-girl, 
with  more  tact  than  information,  would  be  very  likely  to  infer,  that 
Burger  was  not  a  German  ;  and,  most  assuredly,  the  language  would 
justify  the  inference. 

A  few  other  unimportant  strictures,  we  were  about  to  make ;  but 
they  have  escaped  us,  and  we  have  already  said  enough  to  establish 
our  impartiality.  Our  first  impression  was,  that  the  author  had  been 
more  liberal  than  judicious,  in  bestowing  praise ;  but  a  more  careful 
examination  has  partly  removed  the  impression.  A  good  deal  of  dis- 
crimination has  been  used,  though  with  great  lenity  towards  failings. 
For  illustration  of  our  remark,  we  would  refer  particularly  to  the 
notice  of  Mrs.  Knox,  p.  283-5.  Her  fondness  for  show  in  high 
life,  her  love  of  ceremony  and  of  power, — which  last,  Chaucer  makes 
the  ruling  passion  of  women, — are,  to  be  sure,  all  touched  upon 
but  in  such  a  way  that  they  escape  almost  unnoticed,  except  by 
one  acquainted  with  her  character.  "  She  never  forgot  her  military 
life,  and  no  one  could  forget  that  she  had  been  with  those  accus- 
tomed to  command."  If  the  latter  clause  of  this  sentence  had 
been  printed  in  capitals,  the  idea  intended  would  have  been  exactly 
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expressed.  With  this  we  find  no  fault.  But  in  one  or  two  instances, 
we  were  startled  by  extravagant  expressions.  "  She  yet  lives,  the 
ornament  of  her  age."  Who  "yet  lives,  the  ornament  of  her  age?" 
A  lady,  in  the  same  state  with  whom  it  was  our  good  fortune  (we 
speak  in  our  individual  capacity,)  to  live  some  twenty  years,  and  yet 
so  ignorant  were  we,  that  her  existence  was  hardly  known  to  us. 
She  may  be,  and,  we  doubt  not,  is,  "  a  woman  of  superior  mind  and 
of  deep  reflection,  as  well  as  of  exemplary  life  and  conversation  ;"  but 
as  to  being  the  ornament  of  her  age,  that  is  a  different  matter. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  recommend  the  work  upon  which  we  have 
been  engaged,  as  a  good  Biographical  Dictionary,  especially  of  Ameri- 
can women  ;  as  an  excellent  school-book  for  young  ladies;  and  as  an 
interesting  work  for  all  who  would  extend  their  acquaintance  with  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  our  race.  It  is  for  the  most  part  written 
in  an  easy  and  natural  style,  and  cannot  fail  to  make  a  good  moral 
impression.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  one  objectionable  passage, 
on  the  score  of  morality  ;  while  it  is  full  of  examples  which  caunot  fail 
to  awaken  virtuous  desires,  and  confirm  virtuous  resolutions. 


Biography  and  History  of  the  Indians  of  North- America,  fyc.  By 
Samuel  G.  Drake,  member  of  the  New-Hampshire  Historical 
Society. 

When  a  book  has  passed  through  three  editions  within  a  year  or 
two,  the  author  has  little  to  hope  or  fear  from  critics.  Such  has  been 
the  case  of  this  volume.  It  was  first  published  in  a  duodecimo  form, 
with  the  title  of  "  Indian  Biography,"  which  passed  through  two 
■  editions,  and  which  we  thought  ourselves  bound  to  mention  with  com- 
mendation, on  its  first  appearance.  The  author  expended  much  time 
and  labor  on  the  work,  in  its  original  form,  yet  he  has  since  found 
such  an  increase  of  material  as  seems  to  warrant  an  augmentation  of 
the  bulk  of  his  volume.  The  rapid  sale  of  his  two  first  impressions 
assures  us  that  his  pains  have  been  duly  appreciated  by  the  public. 

As  it  requires  the  energies  often  men  to  make  a  pin,  so  thete  must 
be  a  division  of  labor  in  the  various  departments  of  history.  Mr. 
Drake's  taste  has  for  many  years  led  him  to  the  investigation  of  our 
early  colonial  history,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  concerns 
the  Aborigines  of  this  country.  Wc  may  say,  from  our  personal 
knowledge,  that  he  has  not  spared  his  own  time  or  purse  in  his 
researches,  and  that  if  very  respectable  talents  and  untiring  persever- 
ance in  the  pursuit  of  any  stated  object,  be  a  guarantee  of  success,  we 
have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result.  lie  seems  to  have  over- 
looked no  authority,  to  have  collected  those  which  differ,  and  to  have 
given  us  a  work  which  we  may  safely  believe  authentic.  His  industry 
cannot  be  too  much  commended,  and  we  should  be  gratified  to  see  his 
example  generally  imitated  by  all  writers  on  matters  of  fact.  In  his 
preface,  he  states  that  he  has  been  censured  for  the  incomplete  condi- 
tion of  some  articles  in  his  former  editions,  and  justly  remarks  there- 
upon, that  had  his  critics  been  obliged  to  examine  one  fourth  part  of 
trie  authorities  and  records  he  has  had  before  him,  they  would  have 
acknowledged  the  injustice  of  their  blame  at  the  very  outset. 
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The  utility  of  this  work  will  be  apparent  to  every  careful  reader. 
The  history  of  the  Aborigines  is  so  closely  connected  with  our  own, 
that  no  separation  can  be  made.  How  could  a  history  of  New-En- 
gland command  belief,  in  which  the  lives  of  Uncas,  Miantonimo, 
Canouchet,  Philip,  and  many  other  savages,  great  in  their  sphere, 
should  be  passed  over  lightly  ?  How  can  the  name  of  Attakullakulla 
be  obliterated  from  tlie  records  of  Georgia,  or  that  of  Tecumseh  from 
the  story  of  the  Western  states.  Yet  the  biography  of  these  and  other 
barbarian  heroes  has  hitherto  been  thinly  scattered  over  the  pages  of 
innumerable  books,  in  detached  portions.  To  learn  the  whole  story 
of  any  one  of  them,  would  require  more  time  and  research  than  any 
one  but  a  very  devoted  antiquarian  would  be  willing  to  employ  ;  and 
moreover,  the  story  so  gained  would  be  a  strange  mixture  of  fact  and 
fiction.  We  have  no  Indian  autobiographies,  save  the  life  of  Black 
Hawk  ;  and  most  of  the  works  which  have  been  given  to  the  public  on 
individual  distinguished  barbarians,  have  been  speculative  romances 
rather  than  records  of  matters  of  fact.  Mr.  Drake  has  saved  the 
future  historian  much  trouble.  He  has  set  down  the  names  of  almost 
all  the  Indians  mentioned  in  our  history,  in  alphabetical  order, 
together  with  every  item  concerning  each  individual  that  can  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  matter  of  fact.  We  do  not  receive  Mr.  Drake's  opin- 
ions, or  the  opinions  of  others,  but  simply  such  facts  as  are  related  by 
writers  entitled  to  credit,  and  in  all  matters  which  are  not  very  noto- 
rious, the  names  of  his  authorities  are  given.  We  know,  therefore, 
whose  word  we  are  to  rely  on.  The  person,  who  shall  one  day  write 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  one  of  them,  will  not  need 
to  search  the  contradictory  accounts  of  our  early  writers,  or  the  musty 
archives  of  antiquarian  libraries  for  information  ;  at  least,  his  labor 
will  be  much  abridged.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  work  in  question 
is  perfect,  or  that  many  particulars  may  not  have  been  missed  by  the 
compiler  ;  but  we  do  think  that  it  is  as  near  an  approach  to  historical 
truth  as  any  reasonable  person  could  expect. 

Nauseated  as  the  public  have  been  for  four  or  five  years  with  Indian 
novels,  Indian  stories,  and  travels  in  the  Indian  country,  we  do  not 
expect  that  the  "  Book  of  the  Indians"  will  command  the  attention 
which  is  paid  to  every  new  production  of  a  distinguished  novelist  or 
poet,  or  that  it  will  be  sought  or  read  with  avidity.  Such,  probably, 
was  not  the  expectation  of  the  author.  His  intention  appears  to  have 
been  to  publish  a  work  of  utility,  not  of  amusement.  Should  we  be 
mistaken  in  our  estimate  of  its  value,  there  is  at  least  one  particular 
in  which  every  inquirer  into  ancient  story  will  hold  himself  obliged  to 
Mr.  Drake.  Instead  of  being  obliged  to  search  painfully  for  his 
authorities,  he  will  find  them  pointed  out  to  him  ;  and  in  case  he 
should  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  exploits  of  any  particular  individ- 
ual, he  will  derive  immediate  assistance  from  a  very  copious  index, 
which  is  annexed  to  the  volume. 

Though,  as  a  whole,  we  recommend  the  11  Book  of  the  Indians"  to 
the  consideration  of  the  public,  it  is  not  without  its  faults,  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  point  them  out.  Several  of  the  wood  cuts  which  were 
designed  to  illustrate  the  text,  are  execrable  in  design  and  execution. 
Some  men  would  cut  better  blocks  with  a  saw  and  broad  axe.  We 
pass  over  the  likenesses  of  King  Philip,  Pocahontas,  and  the  intended 
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execution  of  Captain  Smith,  because,  though  as  vile  as  vile  can  be, 
deficient  in  taste,  proportion,  and  perspective,  they  are  fac  similes  of 
certain  ancient  engravings,  and  may  illustrate  the  state  of  the  pictorial 
art  in  former  times.  Certain  we  are  that  the  engraver  is  guilty  of  no 
breach  of  the  commandment.  There  are,  also,  likenesses  of  several 
distinguished  individuals  of  modern  times,  whose  roughness  may  be 
pardoned,  because  the  resemblance  is  preserved.  Yet,  some  there 
arc,  which  can  on  no  account  be  tolerated,  being  mean  beyond  de- 
scription, and  misrepresenting  costume,  figure,  and  every  thing  apper- 
taining to  Indians.  Such  is  the  abomination  on  the  80th  page  of  the 
2d  book,  in  which  dwellings  are  introduced,  such  as  no  Indian  ever 
dwelt  in.  The  man,  i»  this  piece,  is  armed  with  an  Asiatic  bow;  his 
arrows  stick  out  of  his  quiver  feather  end  foremost :  he  wears  a  beard 
and  whiskers,  and  supports  his  flying  steps  with  a  cane.  His  squaw 
is  dressed  in  long  petticoats.  All  these  things  arc  offensive  to  taste, 
truth,  and  propriety.  We  wonder  that  our  artists  have  not  yet  learned 
to  dress  an  Indian  properly.  The  like  impropriety  has  found  its  way 
upon  the  stage.  We  have  seen  Forrest  repeatedly  make  his  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  in  the  garb  of  a  Chippeway  squaw,  which  an  abo- 
riginal warrior  would  consider  k  the  last  dishonor  to  wear.  Book  the 
fifth  has  an  equally  offensive  misrepresentation  over  it ;  and  there  are 
many  others  which  we  forbear  to  mention.  Such  things  may  please 
young  children  ;  but,  we  suppose,  the  "  Book  of  the  Indians"  was 
intended  for  men,  and  we  advise  the  author  to  leave  them  out  of  his 
next  edition. 

Mr.  Drake  is  so  thorough  an  antiquarian,  and  has  so  great  a  rever- 
ence for  every  thing  that  is  old,  that  he  has  admitted  the  fabulous 
accounts  of  the  early  travelers  as  authentic.  Most  of  them  are  wholly 
unworthy  of  the  least  credit 

Not  being,  probably,  much  acquainted  with  Indian  wars,  practically, 
our  nut  ho.*  has  fallen  into  a  few  blunders,  some  of  which  are  quite 
laughable.  Speaking  of  a  certain  borderer,  called  by  courtesy,  Cap- 
tain M'Culloch,  he  states,  very  gravely,  that  a  letter  was  found  in  his 
pocket  giving  an  account  of  the  death  of  an  Indian,  whose  scalp  he  had 
torn  off  with  his  teeth,  and  adds,  that  this  is  the  process  (of  scalping!) 
when  the  hair  is  short!  We  should  Ivke  to  know  how  this  savage 
operation  could  possibly  be  performed  by  any  teeth  but  those  of  a  lion 
or  tiger. 

The  "  Book  of  the  Indians"  is  not  currently  paged  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  which  wo  take  to  be  a  great  inconvenience.  It  is  divided 
into  five  books,  each  paged  by  itself.  This  makes  much  confusion,  in 
referring  back  from  the  index.  This  was  done,  as  we  understand, 
because  the  author  knew  that  many  facts  which  have  thus  far  escaped 
his  search,  will  one  day  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  may  be  appended 
to  the  several  books  in  their  respective  order,  and  so  save  expense. 
Might  they  not  ns  well  have  been  put  into  an  appendix? 

Minuteness  of  detail  certainly  does  no  harm,  and  may  be  considered 
a  good  fauh  in  a  historian  ;  but  we  think  it  may  be  carried  to  excess. 
We  find  in  the  book  before  us  several  notices  like  this,  in  substance. 
"  Chocorua  was  the  last  of  these  primitives,  and  was  murdered  on  the 
top  of  a  rock ,  by  a  miserable  white  hunter."  Unless  this  man  had 
performed  some  remarkable  action,  or  was  distinguished  in  some  way 
vol.  vi.  <i6 
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or  other, — or,  unless  his  death  led  to  some  important  result,  we  see  no 
necessity  for  mentioning  him  at  all.  What  matters  it  that  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry  have  lived,  if  they  only  ate,  drank,  and  went  to  bed  again  1 
To  commemorate  such  trifles,  is  but  laying  a  useless  load  upon  the 
memory. 

We  have  thought  it  the  more  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  faults  of 
this  publication,  because  it  is  one,  which,  taken  altogether,  deserves 
our  cordial  approbation.  We  may  love  our  friend  without  loving  his 
ill  qualities,  and  it  would  be  a  kind  of  social  treason  to  speak  of  him 
otherwise  than  he  deserves. 

The  style  of  this  work  is  suited  to  the  subject — things  being  said  in 
as  few  words  as  possible.  The  arrangement  appears  to  us  judicious. 
The  life  of  each  person  mentioned,  is  given  entire,  and  by  itself.  We 
have  not  to  look  through  the  entire  volume,  to  learn  the  history  of  the 
individual.  All  the  facts  thereunto  appertaining,  are  condensed  in  a 
concise  article,  and  each  article  is  complete  in  itself.  The  author 
does  not  seem  vain  of  his  laboriously  acquired  knowledge ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  gives  due  credit  to  every  author  from  whom  he  extracts 
an  item.  He  combines  history  with  biography.  Many  of  the  memoirs 
of  distinguished  Indian  chiefs  are  written  with  a  spirit  and  truth 
which  will  be  highly  agreeable  to  the  reader  for  mere  amusement,  as 
well  as  to  him  whose  sole  object  is  increase  of  knowledge.  We  con- 
sider it  no  small  merit  in  Mr.  Drake,  that  he  has  refrained  from 
advancing  mere  hypothetical  matter,  and  has  wholly  repressed  the 
pride  of  authorship,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  felt  it.  He  shows  us  Uncas, 
Miantonimo,  Pontiac,  Tccumseh,  and  a  host  of  others,  not  as  roman- 
cers have  imagined  and  described  them,  but  such  as  they  were.  All 
their  great  deeds,  and  all  their  degrading  and  disgusting  qualities  are 
faithfully  portrayed.  The  only  part  of  the  volume  which  we  can 
except  from  this  commendation,  is  contained  in  the  first  book,  of 
which  a  considerable  part  consists  of  a  comparison  of  the  opinions  of 
philosophers  concerning  the  first  peopling  of  America.  They  are  suf- 
ficiently amusing,  though  of  no  practical  utility. 

We  give  no  extracts,  because  the  histories  which  have  incident  and 
importance  enough  to  make  them  interesting,  are  too  long  for  our 
purpose,  and  because  those  which  might,  from  their  length,  be  prop- 
erly brought  within  a  Magazine  review,  are  the  lives  of  obscure  indi- 
viduals, little  calculated  to  excite  attention,  and  would,  therefore,  con- 
vey an  inadequate  idea  of  the  work.  We  merely  say,  therefore,  that 
many  of  the  articles,  while  they  have  all  the  variety  of  situations 
which  gives  attraction  to  the  modern  novel,  have  the  additional  merit 
of  truth  also.  To  conclude,  then,  we  say  that  Mr.  Drake  has  done  and 
deserved  well,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  persevere  in  the  department 
he  has  chosen.  There  are  errors  which  he  may  correct, — deficiencies 
which  he  may  supply,  and  redundancies  which  he  may  retrench.  He 
has  done  much, — he  may  yet  do  more.  If  we  have  been  free  in  com- 
menting upon  what  we  think  the  faults  of  his  book,  it  has  not  been  to 
depreciate  its  value  or  hinder  its  sale,  but  rather  to  set  him  right 
where  we  think  he  has  been  wrong.  No  author,  worthy  of  life,  has 
ever  been  killed  or  wounded  by  just  censure,  nor  has  any  one  who 
deserved  to  die,  ever  been  kept  alive  by  the  breath  of  flattery. 
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Recollections  of  Persons  and  Places  in  the  West.    By  H.  M.  Brack- 
enridge,  a  native  of  the  Ohio. 

In  our  apprehension,  this  book  may  be  best  described  as  a  piece  of 
gossip,  amusing  enough,  indeed,  and  passably  written  ;  but  not  such  a 
work  as  will  be  considered  an  acquisition  to  American  literature,  or, 
in  any  great  degree,  useful.  We  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  be  read 
with  interest,  by  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  as 
may  hare  been  acquainted  with  the  persons  and  places  it  commemo- 
rates, or  that  it  will  be  skimmed  over  by  many  others,  who  will  not 
remember  a  line  of  it  six  hours  after  the  perusal ;  but  we  think  the 
author  is  right  in  anticipating,  as  he  does  in  his  preface,  that  it  will 
be  thought  dull  and  uninteresting  by  the  generality  of  its  readers.  Its 
chief  merit  is  in  little  private  biographical  sketches  of  little  great  men, 
whose  names  have,  for  a  brief  space,  filled  the  mouths  of  the  counties 
in  which  they  have  figured,  and  who  have  arisen  to  the  dignity  of 
backwoods  justices  of  the  peace,  judges,  and,  perchance,  of  forgotten 
members  of  the  national  legislature.  Some  of  these  pictures  are  well 
and  boldly  drawn,  and  we  have  read  them  with  pleasure  ;  but  they 
remind  us  of  that  artist  who  misapplied  his  talent  in  picturing  the 
individual  hairs  on  a  cat's  tail. 

On  the  whole,  the  author  has  given  us  a  diverting,  and,  we  think,  a 
true  account  of  the  career  of  a  young  lawyer  in  a  new  country.  He 
begins  with  his  birth,  which  happened  near  Pittsburgh,  and  relates 
several  anecdotes  of  his  childhood,  which  show  that  he  was  a  lad  of 
good  natural  capacity,  that  his  father's  system  of  education  was  a  bad 
one,  and  in  some  degree  illustrate  the  roughness  of  the  state  of  society 
on  the  border.  In  early  youth  (having  already  acquired  the  German 
tongue,)  his  father  sent  him  down  the  Ohio,  to  St.  Genevieve,  to  learn 
French,  which  he  did,  so  effectually,  that  he  utterly  forgot  English. 
In  this  voyage,  he  learned  several  things,  which  every  traveler  beyond 
the  frontier  must  learn,  viz  :  to  float  down  stream  in  a  flat-boat,  to  eat 
fat  pork  and  ship-biscuit,  and  to  drink  chocolate  out  of  a  tin  cup, — 
performances  which  were  painful  at  first,  but  to  which  he  soon  became 
reconciled.  These  things,  and  many  others  of  a  like  nature,  though 
unimportant  in  themselves,  are  told  with  a  good-natured  style,  which 
disarms  criticism. 

One  of  the  objects  of  writing  a  notice  of  a  new  work,  we  take  to  be, 
to  inform  our  readers  what  they  are  to  expect  when  they  buy  or  under- 
take to  read  it,  and  this  is  often  better  done  by  following  the  author, 
than  by  indulging  in  speculative  remark.  Mr.  Brackenridge's  re- 
marks, or  rather  his  story,  of  the  life  he  led  in  the  little  French 
village,  is  the  best  part  of  his  book,  and  docs  honor  to  his  head  and 
heart  As  a  picture  of  amiable,  still  life,  it  will  not  suffer  by  compar- 
ison with  the  best  passage,  of  equal  length,  in  the  Sketch  Book. 

Having  sojourned  as  long  as  his  father  thought  proper  among  the 
French,  Master  Brackenridge  again  ascended  the  Ohio,  and  met  with 
sundry  adventures,  such  as  seeing  a  great  hubbub  among  the  fishes, 
witnessing  the  death  of  a  buffalo  calf,  etc.  etc.  He  settled  for  a  while 
in  Gallipolis,  where  he  formed  a  Platonic  friendship  with  a  young 
lady,  which  he  evinced  by  saving  the  life  of  her  lover,  who  was  nigh 
drowning.  When  he  got  back  to  his  father,  the  old  gentleman  was 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  his  progress.    The  good  man  seems  to 
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have  been  bent  on  cramming  him  with  humanity,  for  we  find  that  bis 
life  was,  for  some  years,  little  better  than  a  dog's,  though  little  like  it ; 
for  we  read  of  but  one  or  two  dogs  who  were  compelled  to  pass  their 
whole  time  in  the  acquisition  of  letters.  According  to  his  own 
account,  the  author  was  of  a  spirited,  generous,  and,  withal,  a  dreamy 
and  romantic  disposition,  which  did  not  at  all  accord  with  his  sire's 
system  of  scholastic  discipline.  His  tasks  were  learned  with  great 
pain  and  labor,  if  at  all,  whereas,  his  progress  was  rapid  in  such  pur- 
suits as  he  himself  took  up  con  amore.  lie  acquired,  however,  by  bis 
own  exertions  and  his  father's  instruction,  much  more  knowledge 
than  usually  falls  to  the  share  of  our  college  bred  youths.  Indeed,  his 
own  account  of  his  attainments  savors  not  a  little  of  the  marvelous. 
He  read — ye  gods,  what  did  he  not  read !  He  learned  chirography, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  Latin,  Greek,  Spanish,  German,  Italian, 
grammar,  mythology,  law,  the  small-sword,  tumbling,  and  the  tight 
and  slack  ropes,  and  heaven  knows  what  else,  despite  a  strong  disin- 
clination to  study,  and  a  very  bad  memory.  He,  moreover,  became  a 
radical  democrat  and  a  newspaper  scribbler, — both  of  which  follies  he 
afterwards  renounced.  He  also  became  an  adept  in  music  and  draw- 
ing. This  account  of  his  studies  and  acquirements,  is  interspersed 
with  statements  historical  and  explanatory,  illustrative  of  manners  in 
the  West  many  years  ago.  We  wUi  extract  one  passage  as  a  favorable 
specimen  of  the  whole  work. 

The  first  court  held  in  Butler  drew  the  whole  population  to  the  town,  some  on 
account  of  business,  some  to  moke  business,  but  the  greater  part  from  idle  curi- 
osity. They  were  at  that  time  chiefly  Irish  who  had  all  the  characteristics  of  their 
nation.  A  log  cabin  just  raised  and  covered,  but  without  window  sash,  or  doors, 
or  daubing,  was  prepared  for  the  hall  of  justice.  A  carpenter's  bench  with  three 
chairs  upon  it  was  the  judgement  seat.  The  bar  of  Pittsburgh  attended,  and  the 
presiding  judge,  a  stiff,  formal  and  pedantic  old  bachelor,  took  his  seat,  Bupported 
by  the  two  associate  judges,  who  were  common  farmers,  one  of  whom  was  blind 
of  an  eye.  The  hall  was  barely  suflicient  to  contain  the  bench,  bar,  jurors,  and 
constables.  But  few  of  the  spectators  could  be  accommodated  on  the  lower  floor, 
the  only  one  yet  laid  ;  many  therefore  clambered  up  the  walls,  and  placing  their 
hands  and  feet  in  the  open  interstices  between  the  logs,  hung  there,  suspended-  like 
enormous  Madagascar  bats.  Some  had  taken  possession  of  the  joists  :  and  big  John 
M'Junkin  (who  until  now  had  ruled  at  all  public  gatherings)  had  placed  a  foot  on  one 
joist,  and  a  foot  on  another,  directly  over  the  heads  of  their  honors,  standing  like  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes.  The  judge  s  sense  of  propriety  was  shocked  at  this  exhibi- 
tion.  The  sheriff,  John  MCaudlesa,  was  called,  and  ordered  to  clear  the  walls 
and  joists.  He  went  to  work  with  his  assistants,  and  soon  pulled  down  by  the 
legs  those  who  were  in  no  very  great  haste  to  obey.  M'Junkin  was  the  last,  and 
began  to  growl,  as  he  prepared  to  descend.  "  What  do  you  say,  sir?"  said  the 
judge.  "  I  say.  I  pay  my  taxes,  and  his  as  good  a  reete  here  as  iny  mow." 
"  Sheriff,  sheriff,"  said  the  judge,  "  bring  him  before  the  court !"  M'Junkin  *  ire 
was  now  up.  and  as  he  reached  the  floor,  began  to  strike  his  breast,  exclaiming, 
"  My  name  is  John  M'Junkin,  d'ye  see— here's  the  brist  that  niver  flunched,  if  so 
be  it  was  in  goode  caase.  I  'II  stan  my  mon  a  hitch  in  Butler  county,  if  so  be 
he  '11  clear  me  o'  the  la'."  "  Bring  him  before  the  court,"  said  the  judge.  He 
was  accordingly  pinioned,  and  if  not  gagged,  at  least  .forced  to  be  silent,  while  his 
case  was  under  consideration.  Some  o?  the  lawyers  volunteered  as  amici  ruri&, 
some  ventured  a  word  of  apology  for  M'Junkin.  The  judge  pronounced  sentence 
of  imprisonment  for  two  hours,  in  the  jail  of  the  county,  and  ordered  the  sheriff 
to  take  him  into  custody.  The  sheriff  with  much  simplicity  observed,  "  May  it 
plase  the  coorte,  there  is  no  jail  at  all  at  all  till  put  him  in."  Here  the  judge  took 
a  learned  distinction,  upon  which  he  expatiated  at  some  length,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  bar.  He  said,  "  there  were  two  kinds  of  custody  :  first,  safe  custody  ;  sec- 
ondly, close  custody.  The  first,  is,  where  the  body  must  be  forthcoming  to  answer 
a  demand  or  an  accusation,  and  in  this  case  the  body  may  be  delivered  for  the 
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being  oat  of  the  hands  of  the  law,  on  bail  or  recognizance  ;  but  where  the 

prisoniuent  forms  a  part  of  the  satisfaction  or  punishment,  there  can  be  no  bail 
or  mainprize.  This  is  the  reason  of  the  common  law,  in  relation  to  escapes  under 
capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  and  also  why  a  second  ca.  sa.  cannot  issue  after  the  de- 
fendant has  been  once  arrested  and  then  discharged  by  the  plaintiff.  In  like  man- 
ner, a  man  cannot  be  twice  imprisoned  for  the  same  offence,  even  if  he  be  released 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  imprisonment.  This  is  clearly  a  case  of  close 
custody — arcta  custodia,  and  the  prisoner  must  be  confined,  body  and  limb,  without 
bail  or  mainprize,  in  some  place  of  close  incarceration."  Here  he  was  interrupted 


by  the  sheriff,  who  seemed  to  have  hit  upon  a  lucky  thought.    "  May  it  plase  the 

be  1  can  take  him  tillBowen's  pig  pen, — the 
pigs  are  kilt  for  the  coorte,  an  it's  empty."    "  You  have  heard  the  opinion  of  the 


0 

coorte,  I 'me  just  thinken  that  may 


court,"  said  the  judge,  "  proceed,  sir;  do  your  duty." 

The  sheriff  accordingly  retired  with  his  prisoner,  and  drew  after  him  three- 
fourths  of  the  spectators  and  suitors,  while  the  judge,  thus  relieved,  proceeded  to 
organize  the  court.  But  this  was  not  the  termination  of  the  affair.  Peace  and 
order  had  scarcely  been  restored,  when  the  sheriff  came  rushing  to  the  house, 
with  a  crowd  at  his  heels,  crying  out,  "  Mr.  Jidge,  Mr.  Jidge  ;  may  it  plase  the 
court."  "  What  is  the  matter,  sheriff?"  ■  Mr.  Jidge,  Mr.  Jidge,— John  M'Jun- 
kin  s  got  art",  d'ye  mind."  "  What!  escaped,  sheriff?  Summon  the  posse  c<nni- 
tatus!  "  The  pusse,  the  pusse, — why  now,  I  '11  jist  tell  ye  how  it  happent.  lie 
was  goin  along  quee-etly  enough,  till  we  got  till  the  hazzle-patch,  an'  all  it  once 
he  pitched  aff  intil  the  bushes,  an'  I  after  him,  but  a  lumb  of  a  tree  kitched  my 
fut,  and  I  pitched  three  rad  off,  but  I  fell  for  it,  and  that's  good  luck,  ye  minte.  1 
The  judge  could  not  retain  his  gravity ;  the  bar  raised  a  laugh,  and  there  the 
matter  ended,  after  which  the  business  proceeded  quietly  enough. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Rrackenridgc  was  in  some  danger  of  imbibing 
dcistical  tenets,  which  he  afterwards  abjured  with  horror.  In  due 
time,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  went  to  Baltimore  in  hopes  of 
gaining  fame  and  fortune.  Neither  of  the  goddesses  made  the  least 
advance  towards  his  acquaintance.  We  apprehend  that  this  part  of 
his  work  will  be  useful  to  young  counsellors :  it  is  a  most  ludicrous 
account  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  must  struggle.  Young 
Brackenridge  appears  to  have  resisted  the  demoralizing  influence  of 
his  profession,  and  to  have  retained  his  honor  and  goodness  of  heart 
immaculate,  in  spite  of  poverty,  sophistry,  and  the  examples  of  the 
courts.  To  this,  perhaps,  his  HI  success  was  owing.  The  story  of 
this  part  of  his  career,  is  mixed  with  notices  of  lawyers,  then  eminent 
at  the  bar  of  Maryland,  and  it  is  due  to  our  author  to  say,  that  he  has 
portrayed  their  individualities  with  the  hand  of  a  first-rate  catcher  of 
likenesses.  They  strike  us  as  fresh  and  original  portraits,  though 
there  are  few  of  the  originals  who  do  or  ought  to  occupy  much  of  our 
attention.  It  may  be  said,  too,  that  he  lays  on  his  bright  colors  rather 
too  thick. 

At  last,  our  briefless  barrister  found  it  necessary  to  leave  Baltimore. 
Starvation  is  a  most  convincing  persuasive.  He  had  heard,  indeed,  of 
what  might  at  that  time  have  existed,  but  for  which  we  might  now 
search  as  vainly  as  for  the  land  of  Utopia, — a  paradise  on  earth, — we 
mean,  a  town  in  which  there  was  but  one  lawyer!  This  Eldorado 
was  on  the  top  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  thither  he  removed 
forthwith.  His  rival  rogue  by  profession,  and  gentleman  by  courtesy 
or  accident,  was  in  possession  of  the  business  of  the  place,  and  actu- 
ally booked  five  hundred  dollars  a  year !  Here  are  some  very  interest- 
ing remarks  on  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  which  we  are  informed,  not 
in  terms,  but  by  inference,  that  "  slang  whang"  is  better  than  sense, 
truth,  or  justice.  Yet,  while  the  writer  sees  and  feelingly  describes 
the  abuses  to  which  his  profession  is  but  too  liable,  it  does  not  seem  to 
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have  occurred  to  him  that  that  very  liability  is  any  objection  to  the 
profession  itself;  and  truly,  if  all  men  had  the  principles  and  tempera- 
ment of  Mr.  Brackenridge,  we  should  think  they  might  as  safely  study 
the  law  as  any  thing  else.  There  is,  in  truth,  a  bushel  of  chaff  in  it, 
and  it  is  equally  true,  that,  with  patient  sifting,  a  grain  or  so  of  wheat 
may  be  found. 

Mr.  Brackenridge  soon  reached  the  top  of  the  Somerset  (such  was 
the  name  of  his  abiding  place,)  ladder  of  distinction.  He  admits  that 
the  ladder  was  short,  and  the  rounds  few  and  close  together.  It  was 
no  longer  a  resting  place  for  him,  and  a  new  danger  warned  him  that 
it  was  time  to  depart.  In  a  word,  he  was  getting  into  dissipated 
habits.  He  went  down  the  Ohio,  and  landed  at  Gallipolis,  where  he 
looked  in  vain  for  his  former  friends.  He  then  proceeded  farther. 
There  is  little  more  to  say.  He  descended  farther,  was  challenged  by 
the  skipper  of  a  river-boat  to  fight  a  duel  with  butcher-knives,  which 
he  wisely  declined  doing,  and  was  affectionately  recognized  by  his 
former  friends  in  St.  Genevieve.  So  endeth  the  book,  which  is  a 
small  duodecimo,  published  in  decent  style,  by  James  Kay  &  Brother, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  sold  at  the  somewhat  unreasonable  price  of  one 
dollar.  Besides  what  we  have  described,  it  contains  many  anecdotes 
which  will  bring  a  smile  to  the  visage  of  the  reader,  and,  if  they  do 
him  little  good,  will  certainly  do  him  no  harm. 

We  said,  in  the  outset,  that  this  book  is  a  piece  of  mere  gossip,  and 
we  are  little  inclined,  after  a  second  perusal,  to  qualify  our  sentence. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  free  to  say,  that  it  is  at  least  as  well  worthy 
of  perusal  as  nine-tenths  of  the  books  which  come  from  the  press 
now-a-days.  We  have  derived  pleasure  from  reading  it,  and  so,  we 
presume,  will  others.  It  contains  several  admirable  touches  in  the 
descriptive  style,  which  would  have  been  extensively  quoted,  had  they 
been  published  separately.  The  main  fault  of  the  book  is,  that  its 
parts  are  very  unequal,  and  that  it  dwells  much  and  long  upon  charac- 
ters, matters,  and  things,  for  which  no  person  east  of  the  mountains 
will  care  a  doit.  The  author  intimates,  in  his  preface,  that  should 
this  volume  meet  with  encouragement,  a  second  will  be  forthcoming. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  see  it ;  but  it  is  our  humble  opinion  that  we  have 
already  seen  the  last  of  Judge  Brackenridge's  autobiography. 

If  every  lawyer  who  has  become  distinguished  should  publish  a  vol- 
ume of  memoirs,  they  would  interest  at  least  a  large  profession,  and 
the  most  of  them  would  have  to  record  more  struggles  with  distress 
than  the  judge  has  described.  The  biography  of  a  man,  who  had  not 
much  literary  or  professional  distinction,  should  have  incident  to  re- 
commend it,  and  Mr.  Brackenridge's  has  probably  no  more  than  per- 
tained to  every  early  adventurer  in  the  West.  Still,  biography  and 
autobiography  are  yet  to  be  added  to  our  literature,  and  though  we 
should  be  sorry  to  have  so  much  memoir  as  the  French,  we  would 
willingly  see  more  works — if  they  can  ever  be  written — like  the  Life 
of  Franklin.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  the  American  Biography,  ed- 
ited by  Mr.  Sparks,  is  becoming  popular  :  it  is  time  that  the  record  of 
our  revolutionary  worthies  should  be  rescued  from  Weems,  and  others 
of  the  kind,  where  it  will  not  be  mingled  with  fable  or  bombast ;  or  if 
unluckily,  like  all  history,  it  should  be  mingled  with  fictions,  it  may 
be  with  probable  ones.    There  are  but  too  many  apocryphal  books  of 
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our  revolution,  which,  nevertheless,  are  widely  circulated,  as  Weems's 
Lives  and  Garden's  anecdotes.  II"  the  truth  be  well  told,  it  is  enter- 
taining enough. 

There  are  men  living  in  the  great  western  valley,  who,  although 
they  never  wrote  for  book,  magazine,  or  newspaper,  might,  in  the 
homeliest  style,  by  the  mere  record  of  incidents,  make  a  work  of  sur- 
passing interest.  They  have  only  to  tell  us,  in  their  own  language, — 
which  will  b«  the  strongest,  their  struggles  in  the  wilderness,  their 
combats  with  savage  men  and  wild  beasts,  their  sufferings,  or  their  forti- 
tude, and  their  subsequent  success  in  life,  the  fruits  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  fully  to  be  enjoyed  only  by  their  descendants.  When  the  whole 
vast  region  is  covered  with  cultivation  and  studded  with  towns,  these 
early  records  will  be  sought  for  and  prized.  If  they  are  not  soon 
made  the  opportunity  will  pass  forever. 

Village  Belles ;  a  Novel,  in  two  Volumes. 

The  scene  of  this  novel  is  laid  in  England,  a  hundred  miles,  more 
or  less,  from  London.  The  author,  it  is  presumed,  is  an  American. 
This  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  negative  fact,  that  nothing  to  the 
contrary  appears  on  the  title-page,  and  from  two  or  three  representa- 
tions contained  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Among  other  things,  it  is 
rather  improbable  that  an  English  writer  would  have  assigned  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  or  two  thousand  dollars  a  year,  to  the  vicar 
of  a  parish,  in  which  there  were  not  more  than  three  or  four  houses 
with  sash  windows. 

The  village  belles  were  two  young  ladies  by  the  name  of  Well  ford, 
Hannah  and  Rosina.  Their  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Park- 
inson, had  married  Mr.  Wellford,  vicar  of  Summerfield,  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  her  parents  and  friends  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
she  had  been  debarred  from  her  father's  house,  and  cut  off  from  a  large 
inheritance,  which,  at  the  death  of  her  father,  about  thirteen  years 
afterward,  was  left  to  her  only  sister,  a  haughty  and  unfeeling  woman, 
who  showed  Mrs.  Wellford  little  more  favor  than  her  parents  had  done. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wellford  were  persons  of  good  sense  and  feeling ; 
happy  in  each  other,  and  in  the  simple  decorations  of  the  vicarage, 
which  were  the  productions  of  their  own  diligence  and  taste.  Thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  were  passed  in  hope  and  contentment,  when  Mr. 
Wellford  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  a  fever ;  and  his  widow,  being  obliged 
to  vacate  the  parsonage  in  favor  of  her  husband's  successor,  took  a  neat 
cottage  in  the  neighborhood,  where  by  her  good  management,  she 
brought  up  her  two  daughters  in  a  respectable  manner,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  provided  to  her  satisfaction  for  her  two  sons. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Wellford  was  a  Mr.  Russell,  a  man  of  good 
natural  understanding,  sound  principles,  cultivated  taste,  and  respect- 
able scholarship.  As  might  be  expected,  he  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  family  of  his  predecessor,  and  did  much  in  forming  the  minds  of 
Hannah  and  Rosina,  who,  at  the  death  of  their  father,  were  thirteen 
and  eight  years  of  age.  Hannah  was  modest,  affectionate  and  thought- 
ful, with  nothing  but  her  beauty  and  goodness  to  attract  admiration. 
Her  sister,  though  less  beautiful,  was  more  brilliant,  more  loquacious, 
and  more  confident  in  her  personal  charms.    By  the  age  of  eighteen, 
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however,  the  influence  of  her  mother,  her  sister,  and  Mr.  Russell,  and 
the  discipline  of  various  circumstances,  had  corrected  some  of  her 
childish  foibles,  and  formed  her  to  a  pretty  reasonable  and  substantial 
character. 

Some  of  the  best  pages  of  this  novel  relate  to  the  intercourse  between 
the  Wellford  family  and  a  young  artist  from  London,  by  the  name  of 
Huntley,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  nature,  highly  accom- 
plished in  historical  painting,  brilliant  in  conversation,  mod  possessed 
of  many  other  attractions ;  but,  as  afterwards  appeared,  deficient  in 
those  moral  habits  and  religious  principles,  which  are  of  indispensable 
importance  in  social  life.  By  some  indiscretion  or  inadvertence  in 
those  who  should  have  controled  the  course  of  things,  Huntley,  while 
his  character  was  unknown,  was  allowed  to  form  an  intimacy  with  the 
family  at  the  white  cottage,  as  it  was  called,  which  became  a  source  of 
great  embarrassment  Rosin  a  was  first  enamored  with  him,  and  sup- 
posed herself  an  object  of  his  love  and  admiration.  On  detecting  her 
mistake,  however,  and  finding  what  she  supposed  complete  evidence 
of  his  attachment  to  Hannah,  she  subdued,  in  a  very  commendable 
manner,  her  own  passion,  and  did  not  allow  herself  to  interfere  with 
the  interests  of  her  elder  sister.  Hannah's  affections,  though  not  yet 
secured,  were  finally  engaged  by  her  cautious  and  persevering  suitor. 
When,  therefore,  his  true  character  was  discovered  by  some  of  her 
friends,  it  became  a  very  serious  question,  how  Hannah  was  to  be 
convinced  of  it,  and  thus  be  led  to  break  off  a  connexion,  which,  to  a 
person  of  her  principles  and  habits,  afforded  no  prospect  of  happiness. 
To  solve  the  difficulty,  the  author  has  very  well  contrived  to  make 
Huntley  fall  sick,  and,  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  to  disclose  such 
indications  of  his  general  character,  as  satisfied  some,  who  before  had 
been  prejudiced  in  his  favor  ;  and  a  visit  from  a  kind  sister,  who,  w  ith 
a  widowed  mother,  had  been  shamefully  neglected  by  Huntley,  gave 
Hannah  an  opportunity  of  seeing  with  her  own  eyes  what  returns  he 
was  capable  of  making  for  the  kindness  of  those,  whom  the  most 
sacred  obligations  required  him  to  love  and  serve.  Strong  as  her 
partiality  had  been,  she  acted  as  every  woman  of  religious  principle 
or  common  prudence  should  do;  she  immediately  dismissed  him, 
arguing,  that  a  hard-hearted  brother  and  an  undutiful  son  was  the  last 
of  all  beings,  who  could  be  expected  to  make  a  faithful  and  kind 
husband.  The  counterpart  of  this  principle  is  equally  true,  viz.  that 
a  froward  daughter  and  selfish  sister  can  never  make  an  affectionate 
wife ;  and,  if  these  things  were  inculcated  and  regarded,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  they  would  save  no  small  part  of  the  domestic  woes,  which  have 
always  been  experienced. 

The  characters,  described  in  this  novel,  are  generally  natural,  or  at 
least  they  are  such  as  sometimes  occur.  Excepting  the  passion  of  Sir 
John  Worral  for  bell-ringing,  we  recollect  nothing,  which  we  should 
think  very  improbable.  Persons  of  title  or  fortune  are,  we  think,  too 
generally  caricatured.  Doubtless,  many  in  England,  who  value 
themselves  for  their  high  birth,  are  grossly  ignorant  and  rude, — but 
not  so  great  a  proportion  of  them  as  our  author  may  lead  some  to 
suppose  ;  and  it  should  be  the  care  of  those,  who  write  for  the  public, 
to  guard  against  every  thing  illiberal  in  their  representations  of  foreign 
characters  and  manners. 
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We  have  no  doubt  that  our  author  has  aimed  at  a  good  moral  effect; 
but  we  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  the  character  or  conduct  of 
the  two  clergymen,  who  are  most  frequently  presented  to  view,  had 
been  somewhat  different.  We  do  not  like  Dr.  Pennington's  red  face, 
nor  his  negative  character,  considered  as  a  minister  of  Christ;  nor  do 
we  believe  that  the  grand  essentials  of  religion  are  likely  to  take  deep 
root,  under  the  culture  of  one,  who  does  not  command  more  of  general 
respect  than  Mr.  Russell,  with  all  his  goodness,  acquired.  We  do 
not,  indeed,  desire  to  see  the  clergy  invested  with  the  authority  they 
once  possessed.  We  would  not  make  their  faith  the  implicit  profes- 
sion of  the  people.  We  would  interpose  no  awful  distance  between 
the  minister  and  hia  parish,  collectively  or  individually.  We  would, 
however,  have  those,  whose  official  duty  it  is  to  fill  the  sacred  pulpit 
one  day  in  seven,  keep  aloof  from  such  an  intercourse,  as  would  make 
them  little  more  than  the  playthings  of  the  idle  and  the  thoughtless. 
Not  only  the  preacher  of  righteousness,  but  every  other  person,  who 
hopes  to  exert  a  good  moral  influence  on  society,  should  maintain  too 
high  a  sense  of  his  dignity,  to  allow  his  observations  to  be  answered 
by  every  giddy  girl  with  the  exclamation,  "  Nonsense." 

The  style  of  these  volumes,  in  general,  is  good.  We  have  one 
objection  to  it,  which  lies  equally  against  a  great  part  of  our  novels 
and  periodical  productions  ;  the  intermixture  of  different  languages  in 
the  same  sentence.  On  this  point,  however,  we  would  speak  with 
tenderness  ami  candor.  We  could,  by  no  means,  lay  on  the  head  of 
our  author  the  literary  sins  of  all  the  thousands,  who,  for  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years,  have  been  chargeable  with  the  same  delinquency, — those 
accumulated  offences  against  the  character  and  authority  of  their 
mother  tongue,  which  have  grown  into  a  kind  of  fashion.  Many  a 
motley  page,  many  a  volume,  in  which  the  English  language  has  been 
adulterated  with  scraps  of  French  or  Italian,  our  periodical  reviews 
have  recommended  with  unqualified  praise.  Yea,  some  of  our  popular 
critics,  the  professed  guardians  of  literary  taste,  have  sanctioned  by 
their  own  example  this  corruption  of  an  English  style,  introducing 
into  their  reviews,  and  that  without  the  least  occasion,  words  and 
phrases,  which  are  revolting  to  an  English  eye  or  ear.  For  ourselves, 
we  believe  that  our  native  language  is  now  so  copious  and  so  well 
adapted  to  every  popular  subject,  that  the  necessity  or  expedience  of 
borrowing  a  new  word  from  any  foreign  tongue,  is  an  unfrequcnt 
occurrence ;  and  we  can  hardly  tolerate  any  word  or  phrase,  which 
tends  to  increase,  either  in  spelling  or  pronunciation,  the  anomalies  of 
our  language.  Surely  our  children,  to  say  nothing  of  foreigners,  have 
already  difficulties  enough  to  overcome,  in  learning  orthography  and 
pronunciation  ;  and  the  reproaches,  to  which  these  irregularities  have 
exposed  our  national  tongue,  should  incline  us  rather  to  diminish  than 
to  increase  them.  The  economy  of  instruction,  the  convenience  of 
the  learner,  rrenuine  taste,  national  pride,  an  independent  spirit,  every 
thing  but  affectation,  is  against  such  a  confusion  of  tongues.  Indeed, 
we  can  hardly  conceive  of  more  trran  two  or  three  cases,  in  which  the 
introduction  of  foreign  words  or  phrases  can  be  reconciled  with  good 
taste.  It  must,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  a  verbal  critic,  on  a  transla- 
tion from  a  foreign  language,  and  perhaps  to  a  dramatist  of  a  novel 
VOL.  vi.  67 
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writer,  whose  object  is  to  make  a  person  ridiculous  by  jumbling 
together  English  and  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish  words. 

Should  the  query  be  made,  how  such  an  adulterated  style  has 
become  so  common,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  name  ostentation  as  the 
original  source.  No  maxim  is  more  confirmed  by  observation,  than 
that  "  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing."  The  pedantic  writer 
has  acquired  a  smattering  of  Latin  or  French,  and  he  cannot  imagine 
how  it  will  be  any  benefit  to  him  unless  he  can  display  it  to  others. 
Hence  he  collects  from  a  few  popular  books  a  variety  of  scraps,  with 
which  he  thinks  to  show  the  extent  of  his  learning. 

We  would  not,  however,  charge  the  whole  of  this  corruption  to 
affectation  of  learning;  for  unquestionably  many  profound  scholars  in- 
dulge in  it,  arid  many  persons  of  real  modesty  and  reserve.  Probably 
these  are  chargeable  with  no  other  fault  than  that  of  following  a  ca- 
pricious fashion,  without  considering,  as  they  might  have  done,  the 
evils  involved.  Others,  again,  may  have  complied  too  much  with 
a  vitiated  taste,  from  the  desire  of  recommending  their  books  to  a 
numerous  class  of  readers,  who  might  otherwise  think  them  of  little 
value.  There  are  those,  to  whom  a  single  line  of  French  or  German, 
which  would  indulge  their  vanity  in  translating,  though  they  might  not 
understand  their  own  words,  would  give  more  satisfaction,  than  a 
hundred  pages  of  solid  thought,  expressed  in  a  pure  English  style. 

We  would  indulge  in  no  severity  against  authors ;  but  we  would 
enter  our  determined  protest  against  the  abuse  of  our  mother  tongue. 
We  turn  away  with  abhorrence  from  all  medleys  of  language.  We 
like  beef,  and  we  like  fish,  but  we  should  not  like  to  have  them  minced 
up  together  on  the  same  plate.  When  we  read  French,  we  would 
read  French ;  and  when  we  read  English,  we  wish  to  read  English 
and  nothing  else.  Wcgive  no  quarter  to  outlandish  words  and  phrases 
of  any  kind.  We  regard  them  as  deformities  on  the  English  page, — 
as  nothing  better,  than  gewgaws  on  the  rich  and  simple  dress  of  a  real 
gentleman  or  lady.  What  do  we  want  of  such  phrases  as  sine  qua  non, 
ne  plus  ultra,  nemine  contradicente,  or  the  abbreviation  nem.  con.  belle- 
let  t  res,  tete-a-tete,  en  passant,  beau  ideal,  and  a  hundred  others  of  the 
like  kind?  Why  not  use  the  English  phrases,  indispensable  condition, 
the  extreme  or  the  perfection,  without  opposition,  polite  learning,  dec.  t 

In  conclusion,  we  repeat,  that  these  strictures  apply  no  more  to  the 
book  under  review,  than  they  do  to  a  hundred  others,  which  have  been 
well  received.  The  publishers  have  laid  us  under  obligation  for  many 
valuable  books,  which  have  issued  from  their  press,  and  we  are  far 
from  thinking  the  time  mis-spent  which  has  been  occupied  in  the 
perusal  of  these  volumes. 

The  Corner-Stone  :  a  Familiar  Illustration  of  the  Principles  of  Chris- 
tian Truth.  By  Jacob  Abbott,  author  of"  The  Young  Christian" 
and"  The  Teacher." 

In  these  days  of  sectarianism,  it  is  pleasant  to  read  a  work,  designed 
for  religious  effect,  which  is  untainted  by  ungentle  and  unafFectionate 
rebukes  to  those  who  oppose  its  peculiar  religious  opinions.  "  The 
Corner-Stone"  was  not  intended  by  its  author  as  a  defence  of  Calvinis- 
tic  views  of  Christianity  and  of  human  nature,  but  only  to  be  read  by 
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those,  who,  believing  them  to  be  true,  have  been  unwilling  to  apply 
them  to  their  hearts  and  conduct.  It  appears  therefore  more  like  the 
devotional  writings  of  past  ages,  when  the  religious  faith  of  the  com-  / 
munity  was  in  a  settled  state,  than  like  the  severe  denunciatory  publi- 
cations, with  which  the  press  and  pulpk  abound.  It  may  therefore 
find  its  way  to  many,  who  disagree  entirely  with  its  author  in  views  of 
religion;  and  may  be  read  by  them,  as  was  its  predecessor,  M The 
Young  Christian,"  with  a  great  degree  of  interest.  It  may  make  some 
converts  from  other  sects.  Mr.  Abbott  has  no  intention  of  appearing 
in  its  pages  as  a  controversial  writer.  It  is  his  object  to  disseminate 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  he  understands  them  to  be  taught  in 
the  New  Testament,  as  they  have  been  understood  by  the  great  major- 
ity of  Christians.  He  has  endeavored  to  follow  the  course  of  our 
Savior's  history  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  exhibit  religious  truth  as  it  is 
connected  with  the  various  events  of  his  life.  He  first  considers  him 
as  "  the  great  moral  manifestation  of  the  Divinity  ;"  he  gives,  next,  a 
view  of  his  personal  character,  and  of  his  views  of  religious  duty  ;  and, 
after  having  turned  aside  to  consider  the  general  conduct  of  mankind, 
its  consequences,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  may  be  averted  by 
pardon,  he  returns  to  the  history  of  our  Savior,  to  the  scenes  at  the 
Last  Supper  and  at  the  Crucifixion.  The  volume  closes,  after  an 
account  of  his  parting  command  and  parting  promise. 

The  literary  execution  of  this  work,  if  it  be  obnoxious  to  this  kind 
of  criticism,  does  no  great  credit  to  its  author.  It  bears  marks  of 
haste.  The  style  is  very  bold  and  unmusical ;  in  some  places,  scarcely 
grammatical,  and  the  relative  pronouns,  'which'  and  'that'  are  too 
little  used.  Their  frequent  omission,  and  the  termination  of  sentences 
by  little  words,  give  it  the  appearance  of  conversation,  and  that  not 
very  elevated.  The  narration  of  scripture  scenes,  in  the  style  and 
language  of  common  novel  writers,  though  sometimes  presenting  them 
more  distinctly  before  the  mind,  and  particularly  the  attraction  of  the 
words  of  our  Savior,  is  sometimes  so  opposed  to  the  simplicity  and 
sublimity  of  the  Scriptures  and  to  the  dignity,  of  his  character,  as  to 
be  offensive  to  the  reader. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  the  common  fault  of  being  long  and  tedious  in  his 
exhortations ;  a  fault,  like  the  want  of  unction  in  exhortation  from  the 
pulpit,  which  robs  a  well-told  story  of  its  just  and  legitimate  impression. 
He  is  sometimes  tiresome  in  his  explanations  of  what  most  would 
understand  without  them.  Were  they  omitted,  the  volume  might  be 
compressed  in  size,  and  otherwise  rendered  more  interesting. 

His  views  of  human  nature  are  shocking.  It  is  well  that  he  is  not 
and  will  not  be  believed.  Make  a  man  think  he  is  a  knave  and  he 
will  become  one.  The  full  exposition  of  Calvinistic  ^views  of  the  char- 
acter of  roan  and  of  the  Deity,  may  deter  many  half  converts,  and 
many  lukewarm  Calvinists  from  an  adherence  to  this  system,  and  will 
make  those,  who  are  at  present  decidedly  opposed  to  it,  the  more 
affectionately  attached  to  what  they  believe  to  be  the  principles  of 
Christianity. 

He  has  exhibited  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion,  more  than  once, 
in  such  a  light  as  to  start  objections,  which  he  has  not  properly 
answered.  He  says,  "  we  find  the  most  overwhelming  and  sometimes 
appalling  proofs  that  God  acta  upon  system  ;  and  thai  this  system  he 
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will  sustain  with  the  most  determined  and  persevering  decision."  He 
proceeds  immediately  to  detail  accounts  of  the  severest  suffering  and 
degradation,  and  the  most  abject  misery ;  and  leaves  the  subject  as  if 
he  had  suggested,  to  the  minds  of  the  weak,  no  doubts  of  the  kindness 
of  an  over-ruling  Providence.  In  the  commencement  of  his  work, 
also,  he  labors,  with  some  diligence,  to  do  away  the  conceptions  of  the 
Deity,  which  nearly  all  entertain,  as  a  material  object, — an  object  of 
form  and  color;  a  conception,  however,  which  no  more  hinders  just 
ideas  of  his  nature  and  character,  than  the  use  of  symbols  or  diagrams 
in  mathematics  prevents  the  discovery  of  truth  ; — a  conception,  too, 
which  is  authorized,  both  by  the  Old  and  by  the  New  Testament.  Even 
in  the  course  of  this  volume,  he  shows,  by  his  use  of  figurative  lan- 
guage,  that  he  cannot  realize  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  without  the 
use  of  mental  images.  In  the  course  of  his  argument,  he  appears 
almost  to  deny  the  personality  of  the  Deity,  and  will,  probably,  be  so 
considered  by  many  of  his  readers. 

In  one  of  the  last  chapters  of  the  volume,  is  an  interesting  account 
of  a  revival  in  Amherst  College,  in  the  spring  of  1827.  It  is  intro- 
duced by  an  account  of  a  New-England  College,  its  external  appear- 
ance, internal  arrangements,  and  the  moral  and  religious  character  of 
the  students.  His  account  of  the  morality  and  religion  in  Colleges,  is 
false.  A  second  edition  of  this  work  should  not  be  published  without 
an  expunging  of  the  passage ;  or,  at  least,  a  change  in  its  language,  so 
far  as  to  say  that  such  is  the  character  not  of  all,  but  of  our  College, 
with  which  he  has  been  acquainted.  Were  these  institutions  as  he 
represents  them,  they  should  be  put  down  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law.  Young  men  should  bind  themselves  by  pledges  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them. 

The  Corner-Stone  is  an  interesting  volume  J  valuable  to  the  com- 
munity, as  an  exposition  of  orthodox  theology.  The  author's  views  of 
religion  are  fully  explained,  and  are  illustrated  by  ingenious  and  inter- 
esting stories.  His  exposition  of  our  Savior's  character,  is  beautiful, 
pathetic,  and  sublime.  He  has  done  well,  to  add  to  the  interests  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  labor  of  time  would  have  given  an  addi- 
tional value  to  bis  volume,  and  the  delay  of  its  publication  might  have 
given  its  author,  who  has  been  very  favorably  received,  an  additional 
influence  over  the  community. 

Tales  and  Sketches — such  as  they  are — by  William  L.  Stone.  Im 
two  volumes. 

The  tales  and  sketches  amount  to  a  dozen  or  more,  in  two  neatly 
printed  volumes,  and  exhibit  no  little  variety  in  incident  and  style. 
The  characters  have  a  goodly  distinctness  about  them ;  the  reader  is 
not  left  in  distress  to  know  what  the  author  means.  The  stories  ex- 
tend from  the  amusing  to  the  terrific,  and  we  can  say  that  we  found 
them  interesting.  Those  that  portray  the  American  character,  man- 
ners, and  habits,  are,  however,  most  to  our  liking, — perhaps  not  so  to 
every  reader's. 

We,  as  a  people,  have  been  singularly  situated  in  regard  to  national 
tales.  Every  nation,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  except  ourselves, 
abound  in  legends  ;  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  their  literature.  The 
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Arabian  Tales,  the  Chinese  Letters,  the  Italian  poetry,  the  Plays  of 
Shakspeare,  and  the  mighty  labors  of  the  great  novelist,  are  all  growths 
of  "  Legenary  Lore."  The  barrenness  of  the  American  people  in 
legends  may  easily  be  accounted  for ;  they  never  passed  through  an  age 
of  fable, — by  that  we  mean  an  age  when  the  events  deeply  affecting 
all,  were  mostly  preserved  by  traditions,  which  have  always  more  or 
less  of  imagination  commingled  with  the  facts  they  preserve.  The 
marvelous  parts  of  the  treasure  is  more  likely  to  be  retained  than  the 
dull  mutters  of  detail.  Our  ancestors  brought  letters  with  them,  and 
they  wrote  out  all  the  wonder-working  providences  they  witnessed,  and 
left  nothing  for  tradition  to  preserve.  The  strict  mental  discipline 
many  of  them  were  under  did  not  allow  them  to  indulge  in  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  imagination  in  regard  to  any  thing  worldly — and  habits 
assist  in  forming  tastes.  They  would  have  treated  all  the  great  pro- 
ductions of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  had  they  appeared  a  century  ago,  as 
"old  wive  fables,"  that  honest  folks  should  not  listen  to  for  a  minute. 
The  tales  of  the  invisible  world,  as  given  them  by  Cotton  Mather,  were 
alone  legitimate.  Satan  alone  had  the  whole  world  of  the  imagination. 
He  was  "  the  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air"  and  claimed  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  it.  The  fictions  made  in  regard  to  the  invisible  world 
among  us,  were  the  most  jejune  and  tasteless  that  any  people  ever  in- 
vented ;  they  had  no  Pythia  or  golden  branches,  no  Druidical  mistle- 
toe to  divine  with,  no  Delphic  oracle  to  consult ;  their  demons  were 
destitute  of  genius,  and  their  witches  were  mere  hags;  they  rode  on 
broomsticks,  bewitched  beer-barrels,  churns,  and  bread-troughs,  and 
assumed,  in  their  highest  frolics,  the  semblance  of  a  black  cat.  Then 
to  have  written  a  national  tale  would  have  been  impossible,  because 
there  were  no  early  national  impressions  on  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
awaken  and  to  warm  into  life ;  and  a  writer  cannot  create  impressions, 
or  do  but  little  more  than  to  give  freshness,  distinctness,  and  color  to 
that  which  had  before  been  feebly  passing  in  the  dreamy  visions  of  the 
brain.  The  Athenians  listened  to  Homer  with  delight,  because  his 
work  was  nothing  more  than  a  splendid  edition  of  their  own  sweet 
traditions.  If  an  American  in  an  early  age  of  our  history,  had  had  an 
epic  read  to  him  on  some  national  event  that  he  never  had  heard  of, 
he  would  have  called  it  a  "  pack  of  nonsense,"  as  we  once  heard  an 
honeBt  dame  call  Gulliver's  Travels,  which  her  son  was  reading  to  her. 
The  times  have  in  some  degree  changed,  and  several  clever  writers 
have  attempted,  with  success,  to  catch  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  people  who  never  thought  that  they  had  any  thing  peculiar  in  man- 
ner or  habit.  Among  these,  are  Miss  Sedgwick,  Miss  Foster,  Mrs. 
Childs,  and  Mrs.  Sigourney  ;  and  even  these  fine  writers  show  talents 
of  a  high  order  rather  than  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar- 
ities of  a  people.  The  author  of  the  work  before  us  has  read  more 
directly  the  characters  of  Indians  and  New-England  men,  than  any  of 
his  predecessors,  and  has  portrayed  them  with  spirit,  in  a  flowing,  easy 
style,  avoiding  epic  grandeur,  or  dramatic  condensation ;  he  carries 
along  the  thoughts  of  the  head,  while  he  makes  sweet  music  with  the 
pulses  of  the  heart.  We  leave  the  roost  wonderful  of  these  tales  to 
the  genuine  lovers  of  romance, — they  will,  no  doubt,  admire  them,— 
and  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  which  have  so  felicitously  hit  off 
the  New-England  character ;  and  we  hesitate  not  to  predict,  that  the 
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more  this  species  of  composition  is  cultivated  among  us,  the  more  this 
work  will  be  valued. 

It  will  never  cease  to  be  a  wonder  how  an  editor  of  a  daily  paper 
could  leave  his  tread-mill  task,  to  flourish  in  the  regions  of  fiction, — 
how  he  who  had  to  watch  the  changes  of  the  statesman,  the  sinuosi- 
ties of  the  politician,  and  to  answer  the  full-mouthed  cry  of  the  dema- 
gogue, could  sport  with  the  sun-beams  of  fancy,  or  garner  up  all  the 
scraps  of  domestic  history,  in  which  singularities,  griefs,  or  joys,  are 
to  be  found.  There  are  some  other  things  about  the  book,  far,  very 
far,  above  all  we  heretofore  said  :  they  abound  in  pure  morals,  written 
in  good  English,  and  what,  at  the  present  day,  is  miraculous  indeed, 
they  are  printed  without  a  thousand  typographical  errors. 

The  Complete  Farmer  and  Rural  Economist ;  containing  a  Compen- 
dious Epitome  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Economy.  By  Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  Esq.  Editor  of  the 
New-England  Farmer. 

All  men  love  a  farm  and  a  garden,  and  Mr.  Fessenden  is  better 
qualified  than  any  other  man  in  New-England  to  compose  a  good  work 
on  these  practical  subjects — albeit  he  was  in  his  youth  addicted  to  the 
less  profitable  pursuits  of  wit  and  poetry.  This  work  should  be  on  the 
shelf  of  every  farmer's  library  :  there  is  much  in  it  to  guide  him  and 
nothing  to  lead  him  astra;\  All  is  practical,  nothing  is  speculative. 
It  embraces  the  entire  transactions  of  a  farm.  The  materials  for  the 
work  must  have  been  collected  through  many  years.  Excellence  is 
comparative — and  any  traveler  in  England  may  there  best  notice  the 
defects  of  American  husbandry.  Still,  however,  it  is  with  caution  that 
in  our  soil  and  climate  we  should  adopt  the  English  modes  of  culti- 
vation. 

The  soils  are  first  treated  of,  then  grasses,  grain,  cattle,  animals, 
dairy,  manures,  harvesting,  poultry,  implements,  &,c.  &c. 

Those  who  would  have  a  choice  of  implements  may  choose  among 
many  at  the  New-England  Agricultural  Warehouse.  Here  is  every 
facility  for  saving  labor  and  increasing  crops  ;  and  the  implements  that 
are  not  useful — if  any  such  there  be — are  studies  of  ingenuity.  All 
are  made  in  the  best  manner,  and  they  are  in  some  sort  an  illustration 
of  Mr.  Fessenden's  book,  many  being  neatly  delineated  in  it. 
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POLITICS  AND  STATISTICS. 


UNITED  STATES. 

Co!igrks9.  The  Protest  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  an  abstract 
of  which  was  given  in  our  last,  was 
finally  acted  upon,  in  the  Senate,  on 
the  5th  of  May  ;  that  body  refusing  to 
enter  the  document  upon  the  journal  as 
requested. 

The  President  nominated  a  second 
time  as  government  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  Slates,  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen,  viz  : — Henry  D.  Gilpin, 
Peter  Wager,  and  John  T.  Sullivan,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Hugh  McEldery,  of 
Baltimore  ;  and  the  Senate,  on  the  1st  of 
May,  again  refused  to  confirm  the  nom- 
inations. The  nominations  were  ac- 
companied by  a  long  message  from  the 
President  giving  his  reasons  for  persist- 
ing in  them. 

The  committee  to  examine  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  returned  to  Wash- 
ington from  Philadelphia  without  ac- 
complishing the  object  of  their  visit,  in 
consequence  of  a  disagreement  with  the 
directors  of  the  institution  as  to  the 
manner  and  the  place  in  which  the  ex- 
amination should  take  place. 

Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  Di- 
rectors  of  this  institution  have  publish- 
ed, in  the  Philadelphia  papers,  a  state- 
ment of  their  conduct  during  the  past 
year,  giving  reasons  for  all  the  acts 
they  have  committed,  in  particular,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  contraction  of  their 
discounts,  and  proving  by  figures  that 
they  have  not  reduced  their  loans  so 
much  by  three  millions  of  dollars,  as 
their  deposites  have  been  reduced.  The 
following  are  the  concluding  paragraphs 
of  their  statement. 

Up  to  the  1st  of  October,  1833,  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  respon- 
sible for  the  general  condition  of  the 
currency  of  the  country.  After  years 
of  effort  and  sacrifice,  it  had  brought 
the  currency  and  the  exchanges  of  the 
Union  into  a  condition,  probably  better, 
in  many  respect*,  than  existed  else- 
where. With  this  responsibility  was 
mingled  the  duty  of  averting  every 
calamity,  and  mitigating  every  shock 
that  might,  by  deranging  the  currency, 
injure  the  community.    It  was  for  this 


purpose  that  the  Bank  interposed  in  the 
disastrous  crisis  of  1825, — lor  this,  that 
it  extended  its  loans  in  1831,  until  the 
country  could  recover  from  its  exces- 
sive importations, — for  this,  that  it  de- 
frayed, out  of  its  own  funds,  the  cost  of 
postponing  the  payment  of  the  three 
per  cents,  in  1832,— and  also,  in  the 
same  year,  assumed  the  payment  of  the 
debt  to  foreigners,  lest  their  demands 
might  add  to  the  troubles  of  a  pestilence 
which  was  disordering  the  commerce 
of  the  country.  It  was  for  this,  in 
short,  that,  at  all  times  and  nnder  all 
circumstances,  the  currency  and  the 
exchanges  were  objects  of  its  constant 
solicitude. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1833,  the  vio- 
lation of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  put 
an  end  to  sll  that  responsibility.  On 
that  day,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
as  a  component  part  of  the  financial 
system  established  by  Congress,  in 
which  the  public  revenue  was  to  sus- 
tain the  public  currency,  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. It  became  the  property  of  its  stock- 
holders,—and  whether  that  property 
should  continue  to  be  lent,  or  should  bo 
recalled  from  the  borrowers  in  greater 
or  less  proportions,  was  a  matter  for 
them,  and  for  them  alone,  to  decide. 
If,  therefore,  in  the  effort  to  sustain  its 
credit,  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  had 
reduced  its  loans  more  rapidly  than 
consisted  with  public  convenience,  the 
reproach  should  be  on  the  aggressors, 
who  had  made  this  act  of  self-defence 

It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted,  that  the 
Bank  has  made  oppressive  curtailments, 
and  the  motives  ascribed  to  them,  are 
unkindness  to  the  Executive,  and  a  de- 
sire to  extort  from  public  suffering  a 
continuance  of  its  charter.  Nothing 
can  be  more  gronndless  than  the  alle- 
gation, except  the  causes  assigned  for 
it.  So  far  from  making  any  unneces- 
sary curtailments,  it  has  been  seen  that 
the  bank  has  made  the  least  possible 
reduction,  consistent  with  its  own  secu- 
rity. True  it  is,  that  since  the  Bank 
refused  to  permit  the  political  interfer- 
ence of  the  Executive  officers,  it  has 
been  the  object  of  embittered  hostility  ; 
and  equally  true,  that  this  very  removal 
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of  the  deposites  was  declared,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  refused 
to  make  it,  to  be  a  "  vindictive"  act 
against  the  institution.  But  these  are 
feelings  which  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  cannot  possibly  reciprocate.  Nor 
would  they  deem  so  meanly  of  the  spirit 
and  intelligence  of  their  countrymen, 
as  to  believe  that  they  would  be  driven 
to  support  with  their  judgements  disap- 
proved by  any  inconveniences  which 
the  Bank  could  possibly  occasion.  So 
far  from  having  the  remotest  wish  to 
cause  such  sufferings,  the  Bank,  if  it 
has  erred,  has  erred  on  the  gentler  side 
of  looking  less  to  its  own  interests  than 
to  those  of  the  country.  For  that  ex- 
treme forbearance,  however.it  finds  an 
adequate  justification  in  the  extraor- 
dinary position  in  which  the  country  is 
now  placed. 

The  violation  of  the  laws  committed 
by  the  Executive,  is  of  itself  calculated, 
by  destroying  confidence,  and  breaking 
down  the  established  currency,  to  con- 
vulse and  afTect  the  country.  In  such 
a  crisis,  the  Bank,  unwilling  to  aggra- 
vate these  evils,  has  forborne  to  press 
its  claims,  but  rather  endeavored  to 
mitigate  the  set erity  of  the  injuries  in* 
dieted  on  the  community.  It  will  still 
continue  to  do  so,  whenever  it  can  be 
done  willi  safety.  But  that  safety  is  its 
6rst  duty,  and  must  be  its  chief  care. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  United  States,  met 
on  the  15th  May  in  the  seventh  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Philadelphia,  and  was 
opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Wm. 
A.  McDowell,  D.  D.  In  the  afternoon, 
the  Rev.  Philip  Lindsley,  D.  D.  Presi- 
dent of  Nashville  University,  was,  on 
motion  of  Dr.  Ely,  unanimously  chosen 
moderator,  and  the  Rev.  Jacob  Green, 
of  Bedford,  N.  Y.  temporary  clerk.  Dr. 
Ely  is  the  stated,  and  Dr.  John  McDow- 
ell permanent,  clerk.  About  two  hun- 
dred members  of  the  Assembly  are  in 
attendance. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston  House  of  Industry.  From  the 
annual  report  to  the  City  Council  of 
the  state  of  this  institution,  it  appears 
that  the  expenditures  of  the  last  year 
have  amounted  to  $23,620  52,  includ- 
ing :'.t'.  4:)  worth  of  milk,  pork,  and 
vegetables  which  came  from  the  form. 
The  whole  cost  of  provisions  has  been 
§1 1 ,1 32  44  ;  and  of  clothing  $1 ,420  06. 
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The  receipts  for  the  year  amount  to 
$2,388  7!>,  and 
was  $4,715  03. 

Of  the  528  present  inmates  233  may 
be  considered  as  paupers  for  life,  on 


count  of  old  age,  insanity,  idiocy,  or 
disability  ;  namely,  120  men,  103  wo- 
men, and  10  children.  109  men  and  04 
women,  it  is  expected,  will  be  in  future, 
as  they  have  been  in  times  past,  occa- 
sional paupers.  122  children  will  prob- 
ably be  indented  as  they  arrive  at  a 
suitable  age,  or  be  discharged  to  their 
parents  and  friends,  should  they  become 
able  to  assume  their  support.  About 
200  of  the  same  persons  are  now  in- 
mates that  were  in  the  house  April  1, 
1631.  The  admittances  and  departures 
have  each  been,  on  an  average,  about 
18  per  week.  A  considerable  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  comparative 
numbers  of  native  and  foreign  poor, 
within  this  period.  The  former  have 
diminished,  while  the  latter  have  in- 
creased, and  from  present  appearances 
are  likely  to  increase.  Ot  the  1273 
persons  who  were  inmates  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods,  in  1833,  there  were  529 
of  American  origin,  705  of  foreign  birth, 
and  30  children  unknown.  20  Bosto- 
nians,  44  other  Americans,  and  140 
foreigners,  have  been  admitted  within 
three  months.  Of  132  children  now  in 
the  house,  only  25  are  the  children  of 
American  parents. 

Roys'  Asylum.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Boys'  Asylum  was  holden  at  Bos- 
ton the  (itb  of  May ;  the  meeting  was 
numerous,  and  the  subject  of  a  union 
with  the  "Farm  School"  was  very 
fully  discussed.  A  committee  of  six 
was  appointed  to  report  on  the  by-laws, 
terms  of  union,  >Vc.  at  an  adjourned 
meeting.  The  Farm  School  is  located 
at  Thompson  s  Island,  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  containing  140 
acres  of  excellent  land. 

The  Farm  School  government  last 
year  erected  a  commodious  wharf  and 
a  large  barn,  and  commenced  a  spacious 
building,  capable  of  accommodating 
more  than  one  hundred  boys,  which 
will  be  completed  early  the  emraing 
fall,  and  we  hope  the  union  will  take 
place,  because  we  believe  the  public 
good  will  be  promoted,  and  a  larger 
number  of  boys  than  could  possibly  be 
accommodated  in  the  city  proper,  will 
be  thus  provided  for,  and  at  no  increase 
of  expense  to  the  community. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elect- 
ed as  the  government  for  the  present 
year: — His  Honor  Samuel  T.  Arm- 
strong. President ;  Rev.  Francis  Park- 
man,  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Simon  Greene, 
Arthur  French,  George  Darracott,  l~ 
nel  Tenney,  Samuel  Lawrence,  Mc 
Grant,  William  Grav,  Vice-Presidents ; 
William  Hale,  Treasurer;  E.  S.  Rand, 
Secretary. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Humane  Society,  holden  on 
the  1 3th,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
chosen  as  officers  of  the  society  for  the 
ensuing  year  : — Benjamin  Rich,  Esq. 
President ;  Francis  a.  Oliver.  Esq.  1st 
Vice-President;  Rev.  Francis  Parkman, 
2d  Vice-President,  Henderson  Inches, 
Esq.  Treasurer ;  Jacob  fiigelow,  M.  D. 
Corresponding  Secretary  ;  Samuel  A. 
Eliot,  Esq.  Recording  Secretary  ;  Rob- 
ert G.  Shaw,  Daniel  P.  Parker,  Edward 
H.  Robbins,  Esqs.  George  Hayward, 
M.  D.  Rev.  N.  L.  Frothiuglvam,  Charles 
P.  Curtis,  Esq.  Trustees. 

Debt  of  Boston.  By  areport,  recently 
made  by  the  Auditor  of  Accounts  to 
the  Common  Council,  it  appears  that 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  city  debt,on 
the  1st  inst.  was  $940,358  28.  During 
the  present  financial  year,  tlrere  will 
fall  due  of  this  amount  $115,700  00, 
and  of  the  loans  negotiated  last  year, 
which,  owing  to  the  unusually  high 
rate  of  interest,  were  made  payable 
during  the  present,  $404,780  00— so 
that  the  whole  amount  to  be  provided 
for  before  the  1st  of  May,  will  be 
$520,480  00.  The  probable"  income  of 
the  present  financial  year,  applicable  to 
the  debt,  is  $74,500  00,  and  the  amount 
to  be  provided  for  by  loans,  $445,980  00. 

RHODE-ISLAND. 
The  Legislature  convened  last  month. 
It  appeared  from  the  official  canvass  of 
votes  for  Governor,  that  Francis,  (the 
anti-masonic  candidate)  had  3070,  and 
Knight  3520,  scattering  6  ;  majority  for 
Francis,  150. 

CONNECTICUT. 

On  the  8th  of  May  the  two  Houses 
of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  as- 
sembled in  Convention,  made  choice  of 
Hon.  Samuel  A.  Foot  as  Governor  of 
the  state  for  the  present  political  year. 
The  vote  was  as  follows :— Foot  154  ; 
Edwards  73 ;  blanks  3. 

In  his  communication  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, Gov.  Foot  commences  with  some 
general  remarks  on  the  principles  ac- 
cording to  which  our  governments 
should  be  administered.  He  distinctly 
expresses  his  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  national  bank,  and  speaks  with 
severity  of  the  removal  of  the  deposites, 
and  its  consequence,  the  multiplication 
of  local  institutions.  In  regard  to  state 
concerns,  his  recommendations  are  gen- 
eral and  few  *,  that  of  an  alteration  in 
the  militia  system,  and  an  improvement 
of  the  modes  of  education  are  the  most 
prominent.  Whether,  in  the  present 
depressed  state  of  business  credit,  it  is 
vol.  VI.  68 


expedient  to  abolish  imprisonment  for 
debt,  he  leaves  to  the  Legislature  to  de- 
termine. 

An  election  of  Justices  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  Connecticut  has  been 
made  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Williams  of  Hartford, 
was  chosen  Chief  Justice,  and  Jabez 
W.  Huntington  of  Litchfield,  and  Henry 
M.  Waite  of  Lyme,  Associate  Justices. 
The  majority  for  Mr.  Williams  was  119, 
and  for  the  two  other  gentlemen  80. 

NEW- YORK. 
The  annual  meetings  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  religious  and  charitable  institu- 
tions have  been  held,  as  usual,  in  New- 
York  city,  during  the  month  of  May, 
but  we  have  not  room  for  a  full  account 
of  their  proceedings  in  this  number. 

American  Bible  Society.  The  amount 
of  receipts  of  the  Bible  Society,  from 
all  sources,  during  the  past  year,  is 
$88,000  62.  The  number  of  copies  of 
the  Bible  and  Testament,  in  different 
languages,  issued  by  the  Society,  is 
110,832 ;  the  aggregate  number  issued 
since  the  formation  of  the  Society,  is 
1,044,500.  Several  grants  were  made 
for  foreign  distribution,  and  the  sum  of 
$'25,019  31  was  appropriated  in  grants 
lor  printing  the  Bible  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, among  which  were  $5000  for 
China,  $5000  for  Burmab,  $5000  for 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  &e. 

American  Home  Missionary  Society. 
The  Treasurer's  account  of  this  Society 
exhibits  a  total  amount  of  receipts  since 
the  last  anniversary,  of  $78,911  24, 
being  $10,284  07  more  than  those  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  expenditures 
of  the  last  year  have  already  exceeded 
those  of  the  preceding,  $11,388  59,  and 
the  balance  against  the  Soeiety  at  the 
present  time,  is  $1,204  25.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Society's  opera- 
tions, under  its  present  organization,  it 
had  under  its  employment  104  Mission- 
aries ;  it  now  has  (after  the  lapse  of 
eight  years)  G72,  and  the  number  of 
congregations  and  districts  aided  in 
their  support,  is  899.  The  Missionaries 
have  been,  also,  efficient  helpers  in  the 
distribution  of  Bibles  and  religious 
tracts,  in  gathering  children  into  Sab- 
bath schools,  in  the  support  of  common 
schools,  in  promoting  the  temperance 
reformation,  and  in  every  good  work 
which  has  presented  its  claims  on  the 
fields  of  their  labors. 

American  Tract  Society.  The  receipts 
of  this  Society  the  last  year,  are 
$06,485  83,  exceeding  those  of  any 
former  year  by  $4,000.    The  expendi- 
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tares  exceed  the  receipt*  by  ((1,330  43. 
The  number  of  publications  printed 
and  circulated,  during  the  )  ear,  is 
3,41)8,633,  greatly  exceeding  that  of 
any  former  year.  Besides  the  distribu- 
tion in  our  own  country,  large  grants 
have  been  made  to  foreign  mission 
stations,  to  the  Navy  and  the  Army, 
and  to  foreign  ports.  Twenty  thousand 
dollars  have  been  raised  and  paid  over 
for  tract  operations  in  foreign  and  pagan 
lands,  among  which  are  $3,500  for  Bur- 
mah,  $2000  for  China,  $1500  for  Sand- 
wich Islands,  $700  for  Moravian  Breth- 
ren, Sec.  Ac. 

American  Education  Society.  The  re- 
ceipts the  last  year  were  $57,122  20; 
nearly  eleven  thousand  greater  than  in 
any  preceding  year.  The  expenditures 
have  been  $55,6(57  01.  The  Society, 
however,  is  still  in  debt  $5,225  71. 
During  the  year,  assistance  has  been 
rendered  to  919  young  men  in  150  dif- 
ferent institution*.  While  pursuing 
their  studies,  the  beneficiaries  have 
earned,  during  the  year,  by  manual 
labor,  school-teaching,  &c.  $'Jl>.174  45. 
This  is  much  to  their  credit,  and  shows 
what  industrious  application  can  accom- 
plish. Fourteen,  not  needing  further 
assistance,  have  requested  and  received 
an  honorable  dismission  ;  and  in  all 
instances,  a  sense  of  gratitude  has  been 
expressed,  and  a  determination  to  re- 
fund, whenever  it  shall  be  in  their 
power. 

The  eighteenth  anniversary  of  the 
NeiC'York  Sunday  School  Union,  was 
held  in  the  Park,— at  least  ten  thou- 
sand persons  being  present.  By  the 
annual  report  of  this  Society,  it  appear- 
ed that  the  whole  number  of  teacher* 
was  2019,  and  of  pupils,  13,051.  There 
are  63  Sunday  school  libraries,  contain- 
ing 24,673  volumes.  About  $300  have 
been  expended  during  the  past  year. 
Addresses  were  made  at  the  meeting  in 
the  evening  by  Rev.  Dr's  DeWitt  and 
Cox,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Stow. 

The  sixth  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  was  held  on  the 
same  evening,  S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  Esq.  in 
the  chair.  'I  he  report  stated,  that  the 
cause  was  flourishing  in  other  countries 
as  well  as  this, — that  a  great  number  of 
tracts  had  been  distributed  during  the 
past  year, — and  that  on  the  14th  of 
June,  a  preminm  of  $1000  will  be 
awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best  essay 
on  the  subject  of  Peace.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Dewey, 
Galusha,  Hicknk,  and  Power,  and  by 
Alvan  Stuart,  Esq.  It  was  announced 
by  the  chairman,  that  W.  Ladd,  Esq. 


had  offered  to  pay  $300  a  year  for  five 
years,  to  promote  the  objects  of  the 
society,  provided  others  would  increase 
the  amonnt  to  $2000. 

City  of  J\'cu>-York.  On  the  13th, 
Mr.  Lawrence,  the  new  Mayor,  was 
inducted  into  office  with  the  customary 
ceremonies.  James  Monroe  was  elected 
President  of  the  Hoard  of  Aldermen, 
by  a  vote  of  10  to  5,  and  George  W. 
Bruen  President  of  the  Board  of  Assist- 
ants, by  a  vote  of  3  to  7. 

AVir-  York  Auction  Business.  The 
total  amount  of  sales  bv  auction,  in  the 
state,  (nearly  all  in  the  city,)  in  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1833,  was 
$34.3!>2,320  35.  The  auction  duty  paid 
to  the  state  in  the  same  year,  was 
$238>719  45,  of  which  sum,  $230,024, 
was  paid  by  auctioneers  of  the  city. 

SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

The  State  Convention  of  the  Union 
party  of  South-Carolina,  opposed  to  the 
Test  Oath,  assembled  at  Greenville,  on 
the  24th  of  .March.  Judge  Huger  acted 
as  President,  with  twoN  ice-Presidents, 
and  two  Secretaries.  The  Convention 
wns  numerously  attended,  and  the  ac- 
counts received  from  the  members  of 
the  excitement  prevailing  in  the  upper 
districts,  are  startling.  The  determin- 
ation to  resist  to  the  utmost,  is  reported 
as  unanimous  and  unconquerable.  The 
Convention  adjourned  on  the  26th. 
Among  their  measures,  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  five,  M  to 
address  the  People  of  the  United  States 
on  the  subject  of  the  Test  Oath,  and 
other  oppressions  of  the  minority  in  the 
state,  and  the  persecution  to  which 
their  devotion  to  the  Union  has  sub- 
jected them." 

The  Charleston  delegation  reported 
to  a  public  meeting,  on  the  31st  ult.  the 
preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  in 
Greenville.  These  papers  reiterate  the 
"  unalterable  determination  "  of  the 
Union  party  "  to  resist  the  odious  Test 
Oath,  and  defend  their  rights  and  liber- 
ties to  the  last  extremity ',"  they  com- 
pare the  position  of  the  Union  party  in 
South-Carolina  to  that  of  the  Poles, 
oppressed  in  their  native  country  ;  and 
pronounce  those  among  the  opponents, 
who  would  enforce  the  Test  Oath  by 
arms,  or,  "  follow  their  leaders  to  so 
disgraceful  a  conflict,  as  more  slavish 
than  the  hireling  slaves  of  Russia." 

The  Convention  express  a  hope  that 
tiie  Judiciary  will  interfere  and  relieve 
them,  recommend  the  Unionists  to  vote 
only  for  Union  officers,  and  to  refuse 
obedience  to  any  officer  appointed  to 
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command  ;  and  urge  the  organization 
of  the  militia  regiments  by  tho  appoint- 
ment of  delegates  from  each  regiment 
and  company  to  form  a  permanent  con- 
vention.  The  following  incidents,  de- 
tailed at  the  meeting,  may  serve  to 
show  the  extent  of  the  excitement  in 
the  interior  i — 

Mr.  Smith  said,  that  such  was  the 
state  of  feeling  in  districts  through 
which  they  passed,  that  keepers  of  pub- 
lic houses  refused  to  receive  compensa- 
tion for  their  entertainment,  saying 
they  were  determined  to  contribute 
their  mite  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Mr. 
Poinsett  rose  and  said,  that  his  object 
was  merely  to  state  an  incident,  which 
occurred  at  Greenville.  The  officers 
of  a  regiment  waited  on  him,  saying, 


that  if  the  odious  Test  Oath  should  be 
fastened  upon  the  country,  they  were 
ready,  with  the  regiment,  to  shoulder 
their  muskets,  and  seek  liberty  of  con- 
science and  the  right  of  freemen  in 
another  clime ;  and  desiring  to  know 
from  him  whether  the  General  Govern- 
ment would  not  assign  them  a  territory 
for  that  purpose. 

GEORGIA. 
According  to  returns  laid  before  the 
Legislature  on  the  7th  of  April,  the 
capital  of  the  eleven  banks  of  Georgia, 
amounted  to  $4,100,819  50.  Their  spe- 
cie at  the  same  time  amounted  to 
$1,213,977  31,  their  deposites  made  by 
individuals  to  $1, 050,1 5)3  00,  and  their 
notes  in  circulation  to  $3,540,210  00. 


DEATHS, 

AND  OBITUARY  NOTICES  OF  PERSONS  LATELY  DECEASED. 


Me.  MOSES  GREE.NLEAF, 


M.    It  i»  to  Mr.  Gre.nlcaf  the  people 
best  Map  of  tlicir 


of  Maine  are  indebted  for  tiie 
■late  now  extauL 


In  And  over,  Maw.  April  8,  the  Rev.  EBEN- 
EZER  PORTER,  D.  D.  President  of  the  Theo- 
logical Institution,  seed  G2.  Dr.  Porter  had  been 
connected  with  the  Seminary  at  Andover  since 
1813,  having  in  that  year  succeeded  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Griffin,  a»  prof.-***  of  Sacrfd  Rhetoric, 
lie  was  previously  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
Church  in  Washington,  Conn.  For  a  few  years 
past,  he  received  assistance-  in  his  department, 
and  for  more  than  •  year  Uie  Rev.  Dr.  Skinner 
discharged  tbe  duties  of  professor  of  Sacred 
Rhetoric.  Dr.  Porter  having  retained  the  office 
of  President  of  the  Seminary  and  Lecturer  in 
Homllelirs.  His  productions  are  worthy  of  high 
commendation,  on  account  of  their  good  sense, 
tbe  deep  religious  spirit  which  Dervades  many 
of  them,  and  the  fine  style  and  finished  manner 
throughout,  with  which  they  are  executed.  His 
piety  was  of  a  remarkably  pure  and  chastened 
order.  The  funeral  took  place  on  the  11th,  and 
was  attended  by  nearly  all  the  visiters  and 
Trust  res  of  the  Institution,  and  a  large  con- 
course of  the  neighboring  clergyroen.of  students, 
end  of  tbe  people  of  Andover.  An  impressive 
discourse  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woods, 
from  the  passage, — "  I  have  finished  tbe  work 
which  thou  gavest  me  to  do."  At  a  port  mcrtrm 
examination  of  Dr.  Porter's  body,  it  was  ascer- 
tained thnt  the  lungs  were  In  a  very  diseased 
and  perishing  state,  manifestly  rendering  it  im- 
possible that  life  could  have  been  continued 


In  the  same  town,  April  3,  Mr.  JONATHAN 
STEVENS,  aged  87.  Mr.  Stevens  was  a  native 
nf  Andover,  and  was  one  of  the  sturdy  men, 
furnished  by  his  native  town  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker-Hill.  The  spirit  of  pattiotism  that  car- 
ried him  to  the  scene  of  danger  and  trial,  carried 
dun  through  the  revolutionary  struggle  that  fol- 
lowed it,  and  interested  him  in  the  whole  tub- 


land. 


sequent  history  of  his  country, 
with  an  uncommonly  athletic 

firmest  yeomanry  of  New-Eng- 
that  when  he  was  80  years  old, 
I  the  rabor  of  a  ploughman  a  w  hole 
dav  together,  for  what  fanners  call  a  breaking 
up  team.  He  continued  to  walk  about  and  be 
useful  till  w  ithin  five  or  six  days  of  hia  death. 
He  was  tbe  father  of  a  numerous  family,  and 
has  left  descendants  of  the  fourth  generation. 

In  Salem,  Mass.  Mr.  JOHN  DERBY,  aged 
ft4,  a  highly  esteemed  citizen,  and  for  many 
years  one  of  the  most  respectable  mechanics  of 
that  town.  Through  life  he  waa  distinguished 
for  integrity,  industry,  intelligence,  and  all  tbe 
domestic  virtues.  He  was  elected  by  hia  fellow- 
citizens,  in  1891,  a  member  of  the  Convention 
to  amend  the  State  Constitution,  and  fnr  sev- 
eral years  was  a  representative  from  Salem  to 
tbe  General  Court. 

In  Greenfield,  Mass.  at  the  house  of  Col. 
Asaph  Smead,  Mr.  GILES  COOK,  aged  83. 
He  died  without  any  perceptible  disease,  his 
faculties  undergoing  a  gradual  and  universal 
decay.  He  had  been  blind  for  some  yeara  be- 
fore bis  death.  Hia  memory  was  most  remark- 
able, and,  till  within  a  few  mouth* ,  he  was  re- 
lied on  and  generally  resorted  to  as  an  unerring 
chronicle  of  the  unrecorded  history  of  this  vi- 
cinity. He  was  born  at  Soulh-Hadiey.  At  one 
time,  he  kept  the  public  school  in  this  village, 
for  five  dollars  a  month.  When  Col.  Smeaa 
came  into  possession  of  tbe  farm  which  he  now 
occupies,  he  found  Mr.  Cook  belonging,  as  it 
were,  to  the  freehold,  having  lived  and  labored 
there  for  many  years  ;  he  continued  there,  ac- 
cordingly, receiving  the  kindest  treatment  till 
the  close  of  his  life. 

In  Littleton,  Mass.  April  S3,  Col.  JOHN 
PORTER,  92.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was 
one  of  those  few  surviving  patriote  who  had 
taken  an  active  and  glorious  part  in  the  French 
war,  aud  in  the  subsequent  revolution  of  our 
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He  enlisted  a  soldier  in  early  life. 
He  was  familiar  w  ith  the  dangers,  the  hard- 
ships, and  the  privations  of  those  living  times. 
In  one  ranipoi)rn  of  the  French  w  ar,  he  suit,  r- 
cd  so  much  by  sickness.  Hint  a  report  of  his 
deatli  reaelied  his  distant  fr)eii<K  who,  fli  con- 
formity to  a  pious  custom,  and  in  obedienci  to 
pious  feelings,  desired  praters  in  the  great  con- 
gregation, that  the  mournful  event  might  be 
sanctified  to  them— and  they  anew  nothing  of 
the  mistake  till  he  presented  himself  before 
them  a*  one  risen  from  the  dead.  When  the 
revolutionary  war  commenced,  he  waa  among 
the  first  to  defend  In-  country  from  foreign 
oppression.  He  entered  the  mnks  of  the  army 
as  an  ensign— he  afterward*  served  with  honor 
its  lieutenant,  captain,  ndjutant,  and  major. 
His  fine  countenance,  his  commanding  figure, 
his  generous  feelings,  his  love  of  country,  made 
Ii i ui  nn  officer  beloved,  and  a  fuvoritc  with  all. 
He  was  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwall  is,  and 
oAen  spoke  of  that  glorious  event  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  young  soldier.  When  the  ob- 
jects of  the  war  were  accomplished,  he  returned 
to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  to  enjoy  in  private 
life  Ui.it  liberty  for  which  lie  had  so  early  suf- 
fered and  so  nobly  fought. 

At  his  residence,  near  I  ishkill  Landing,  in 
the  .Stele  of  New-York,  March  «l,  DANIEL 
C.  VERPLANCK,  Esq.  in  the  73d  year  of  his 
age.  He  represented  the  present  counties  of 
Dutchess  nnd  Putnam,  In  Congress,  from  the 
year  I  WIS  to  l&K*,  and  afterwards  filled,  for 
several  years,  the  office  of  first  judge  of  the 
county  of  Dutchess,  which  he  resigned  about 
six  years  ago,  and  wholly  retired  from  active 
l>fe. 

In  Ilutternuts,  Pa.  April  3,  Elder  ZACCHECS 
TODY,  in  tha  100th  year  of  his  age,  having 
left  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  Is  ?.*>,  and  the 
youngest  liO  years  of  age.  Mr.  Toby  was  a  use- 
ful and  effective  minister  in  the  Baptist  Church 
until  within  about  40  years.  He  was  born  in 
Bedford,  Mass.  in  the  year  1734,  and  migrated 
to  the  town  of  Butternuts  in  1799,  where  he 
resided  till  his  death. 

In  Raltimnre,  Md.  April  3,  ALEXANDER 
BROWN,  Esq.  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  of 
the  House  of  A.  Brown  Actons ;  long  one  of 
•be  most  eminent  and  extensive  merchants  of 
Bali i more.  He  was  highly  respected  for  his 
uprightness  and  Integrity,  and  bis  death  is  re- 
garded as  a  public  calamity. 

In  Washington.  D.  C.  April  14,  Hon.  LIT- 
TLETON P.  DENNIS,  a  representative  from 
Maryland.  In  announcing  his  decease  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  one  of  his  colleagues, 
Mr.  Stoddart,  said, — Not  a  week  has  elapsed 
since  he  mingled  in  the  deliberations,  ;»ud  co- 
operated in  the  active  duties  of  this  House  !  he 
now  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death.  What  an  im- 
pressive illustration  of  the  instability  of  human 
life,— »« of  what  shadows  we  are,  and  what 


we  purscfe."   I  knew  him  long  and 


long 

us  a  useful,  benevolent,  and  csli^ 
uiable  man,  nnd  has  finished  his  course  is 
honor.  He  was  uo  tame  and  ordinary  rhararV 
ter  ;  nnd,  aUhnuch  ln«  m<  di  *ty  may  have  de- 
layed the  development  of  Ins  faculties  for  pub- 
lic senile,  during  his  brief  connection  wife 
this  House,  his  state  Is  not  left  without  proofs 
of  his  legislative  prudence  and  skill.  He  nerved 
her,  In  both  branches  „f  her  Legislature,  for 
innny  years,  w  ith  honor  and  ability.  He  was 
well  gifted  by  nature,  well  educated,  and  well 
principled.  Ills  native  sagacity,  sound  judge- 
ment and  derision,  and  purity  of  pnrpose,  made 
him  w but  he  w  as,  a  capable  and  honest  public 
agent.  The  brave,  generous,  open,  and  manly 
qualities  of  his  nature,  secured  him  the  con  ti- 
de rice  and  affections  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  lived,  and  made  it  their  delight  to  honor 
him.  He  is  gone  hence  ;  but  his  memory  will 
survive,  embalmed  iu  the  kindly  regards  of 
those  who  knew  nnd  appreciated  his  noble  and 
manly  qualities,  nnd  uneinbittered  and  untar- 
nished by  a  tmgU  art  of  meanness,  injustice 
and  oppression,  He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  de- 
serving and  possessing  the  warm-hearted  cs- 
ill-will, 


In  Washington,  D.  C.  April  1,  Gen.  JAMES 
BLAlll,a  representative  from  South-Carolina. 
He  shot  himself  in  his  own  room,  at  a  boarding- 
house.  It  is  reported  that  he  was  prompted  to 
this  act  of  suicide  by  remorse,  arising  from 
habits  of  inteinpemnce.  Mr.  Murphy  of  Ala- 
bama was  in  the  room  with  Ceu.  Blair,  and 
had  been  reading  for  him  an  affectionate  letter 
from  his  wife,  who  spoke  of  herself,  his  home, 
and  his  child,  in  such  a  mnimer  as  tenderly  to 
touch  his  heart.  Soon  after  this  letter  was 
rr-ad,  he  rose,  looked  to  his  drawers,  took  out  * 
loaded  pistol, — which  Mr.  Mnrphy  saw  from 
the  flush  of  the  setting  sun  U|«>n  the  barrel, 
though  his  back  was  turned  tow  ards  him,  and 
nn  turning  round,  he  saw  Blair  put  the  pistol  to 
his  head,  snap  it,— and  before  he  could  reach 
him,  it  was  discharged,— and  he  fell  Into  Mur- 
phy's amis  J  This  event  was  announced  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  next  morn- 
rng,  hy  Mr.  M'Duffie,  who  remarked  :— I  never 
have  been  able  to  feel  that,  on  occasions  of  this 
kind,  panegyric  is  an  appropriate*  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead.  Trig*  arc  beyond  thte 
re  ach  of  prttsc  j  and  it  is  w  t  bv  this  that  they 
are  judged,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next. 
Biographical  details,  however  brief,  arc,  in  my 
opinion,  not  more  appropriate.  Where  tire  de- 
ceased is  known,  they  are  unnecessary  ;  where 
he  is  unknown,  they  are  seldom  of  any  interest. 
His  name  should  be  his  epitaph  ;  and,  however 
blank  it  may  appear  to  the  vacant  eye  of  the 
passing  stranger,  it  will  always  have  power  to 
call  up  the  recollection  of  his  virtues  in  the  bo- 
som of  friendship,  and  the  tear  of  undisseinbled 
sorrow  in  the  eye  of  affection, — offerings  more 
grateful  and  congenial  to  the  disembodied  spirir 
than  the  proudest  monument  which  human  art 
can  erect,  or  the  most  pompous  eulogium  which. 
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